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Editorial 

This issue of the magazine bears a new name: Analytical Monthly. ; . 
Review, and starts with Volume One and Number One. We will try to ansv a 
the questions as to why this change has taken place, and what has been 
changed and what has not been changed. 

We have subscribers and readers scattered all over India:and the 
magazine is dispatched through the post. For the past few years, the posta: 
charges have been routinely increased, and the last hike has become really 
unbearable for us. There is some concession in postal rates for rcpercres 


“magazines. 


Earlier we had attempted to register the name “Monthly Review", bu 
were refused registration under that title. On the other hand, we do not w 
to increase the subscription rate of MR (in the last ten years, there was a’ 
single increase of Rs. 15.00 only). We know that the present rate is not 
affordable by many who would otherwise be our readers. And we surely 
not want to lose subscribers who sacrifice to pay our’current rate and cou 
not afford an increase. So, we proposed some alternative titles and have b 


' permitted to register with the title “Analytical Monthly Review”. We hope tł 


the readers will bear with this change in title along with the corresponding 
technical changes. 


(continued on inside back co. © ~ 
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i REVIEW OF THE MONTH ` 


A Planetary Defeat: 


aa o 


The Failure of Global Environmental Reform 
JOHN BELLAMY FOSTER 


f . The first Earth Summit in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil in 1992 generated 
s ç opes that the world would at long last address its global ecological 
‘ problems and introduce a process of sustainable development. Now, 
-with a second summit being held ten years later in Johannesburg, 
that dream has to a large extent faded. Even the principal supporters 
of this process have made it’clear that they do not expect much to 
ae $a achieved as a result of the Johannesburg summit, which is likely 
-0 go down in history as an absolute failure. We need to. ask 


`. Mourselves why. 


į The first reason- is perhaps the most obvious, at least to 


` “nvironmentalists. The decade between Rio and Johannesburg has 
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vii ,.. This article is reconstructed from the notes for several talks delivered in 


= ““fohannesburg, South Africa during events leading up to the World Summit on 


“een the almost complete failure of the Rio Earth Summit and its 
1Agenda 21 to produce meaningful results. This has highlighted the 
“weaknesses of global environmental summitry. 

Second, the U.S. refusal to ratify the Kyoto Protocol and the 
Convention on Biological Diversity—the two main conventions 
evolving out of Rio—has raised questions about the capacity of 
capitalism to address. the.world environmental: crisis. The United 
_ witates, as the hegemonic power of the capitalist system, further 
signaled its rejection of global environmental reform by announcing 
that President Bush would not be attending the Johannesburg ~ 
" yumumnit. 

Third, both the rapid globalization of the neoliberal agenda in 
„the 1990s and the emergence of a massive antiglobalization 
„novement in Seattle in November 1999 have highlighted the 
Jxstem’s antagonism toward all attempts to promote economic and 

srviponinental justice. 

`} Fourth, the World Summit on Sustainable Development ` is 
jocurring i in a period of economic and financial crisis that bodes ill 

‘pr those concerned with the issues of the environment and third 





Sustainable Development, August-September 2002. 
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world development. The capitalist world economy as a whole is 
experiencing global recession. Hardest hit are the countries of the 
global South; which — thanks to neoliberal globalization —are caught 
in worsening economic crises over which they have less and less 
control. 

Fifth, we are witnessing the growth of a new virulent wave of 
imperialism as the United States has begun a world war on 
terrorism in response to the events of September 11, 2001. This is 
taking the form of U.S. military interventions not only in 
Afghanistan but also potentially against Iraq, along with stepped- 
up U.S. military activities in locations throughout the third world. 
Under these circumstances, war is likely to trump the environment. 

Sixth, South Africa, which nearly ten years ago became a symbol 
of human freedom with the overthrow of apartheid, was chosen 
mainly for that reason as the site of the second earth summit. It has 
now come to symbolize for many something quite different: the 
rapacious growth of neoliberalism and the refusal to address major 
environmental and social crises. 


The Undermining of Rio 


The inability of the 1992 Rio Earth Summit to set in motion 
processes that would lead to genuine sustainable development has . 
negatively affected perceptions of what is possible as a result of the 
Johannesburg summit. In the words of the sixteen environmentalists 
who contributed to The Jo’burg Memo, written for the World Summit 
on Sustainable Development and. edited by Wolfgang Sachs: 


Rio 1992 reveals. itself a vain: promise. While governments at the 
Earth Summit had committed themselves in front of the eyes and 
ears of the world to curb environmental decline and social 
impoverishment, no reversal of these trends can be seen a decade 
.down the line. On the contrary the world is sinking deeper into 
poverty and ecological decline; notwithstanding the increase of 
wealth in specific places....Fifty years from now, when the Earth is 
likely to be hotter. in temperature, poorer in diversity of living 
beings, and less hospitable to many people, Rio might be seen as 
the last exit missed on the road to decline. 


How can it be that the Rio Earth Summit, which ten years ago 
was thought to mark a decisive change in the human relation to the 
environment, has come to be seen as such a colossal failure? The 


* In addition to Sachs, such well-known environmentalists as Hilary French, 
Paul Hawken, Hazel Henderson, and Anita Roddick (of The Body Shop) were 
among the ‘sixteen contributors to The Jo'burg Memo. The memo is available at 
<www.joburgmemo.org>. 
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answer is that it was undermined by global capital both from within 
and without. : 

A close examination of the Rio summit reveals that it was far 
from the earth-friendly phenomenon that it professed to be. The 
Convention on Biological Diversity was much more about deciding 
who was to have the right to exploit living nature than protecting 
the earth’s biodiversity. (The Convention was nonetheless opposed 
by the United States because it supported the South’s rights to its 
genetic resources over the demands of the U.S. biotechnology 
industry.) The UN Framework for Climate Change, which later 
became the Kyoto Protocol, was resisted by the United States and 
other countries because of its attacks on the auto-petroleum 
economy. The Agreement on Forest Principles, which emerged out of 
Rio, never even mentioned the problem of deforestation in its “forest 
principles,” but was concerned much more with the sovereign right 
of each country to use/exploit its forests as it pleased. The forty 
chapters of Agenda 21 presented economic growth under free market 
principles as the primary objective, within which a commitment to 
the environment was to be situated. “The market economy of the 
world” was seen as the place in which all environmental problems 
would be addressed. As Pratap Chatterjee and Matthias Finger 
observed in The Earth Brokers, the leading critique of the Rio Earth 
Summit, “The only mention of corporations in Agenda 21 was to 
promote their role in sustainable development. No mention was 
made of corporations’ role in the pollution of the planet” (p. 116). 

These results stemmed in part from direct pressure exerted by 
capital. Important lobbying came from the Business Council for 
Sustainable Development, led by Swiss industrialist Stephan 
Schmidheiny. Membership on the Business Council included top 
officers of leading multinational corporations: Chevron Oil, 
Volkswagen, Mitsubishi, Nissan, Nippon Steel, S.C. Johnson and 
son, Dow Chemical, Browning-Ferris Industries, ALCOA, Dupont, 
Royal/ Dutch Shell, and others. Schmidheiny’s 1992 book Changing 
Course, which was written to influence the Rio summit, promoted a 
view that the market mechanism if allowed to operate freely was the 
only conceivable means of achieving sustainable development. The 
primary agents of such a transition to a more sustainable world 
were to be multinational corporations, which would supposedly 
extend principles of total quality management and full cost pricing 
to encompass environmental concerns. The Business Council for 
Sustainable Development played a role, through the corporations 
associated with it, in financing the 1992 Earth Summit, and was 
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brought directly into the core planning of the summit. 

If the Rio summit was transformed from within into a vehicle 
that mainly served the interests of capital, processes were going on 
outside Rio that further weakened any attempts at global 
environmental reform. Even while the Rio summit was taking place, 
the Uruguay Round of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) negotiations was proceeding. With the establishment of the 
World Trade Organization (WTO) in 1995, the leading capitalist 
states had created an international structure to. promote neoliberal 
free market principles while making environmental: reforms in 
individual countries much more difficult. Globalization of 
capitalism was to supplant local control, countries were to be 


encouraged to exploit their natural resources to the fullest, public: 


goods were to be opened ‘up to relentless privatization, and 
environmental regulations were to be geared to the lowest common 
denominator in order to not interfere with free trade. The WTO was 
meant to mark the total triumph of capitalism, limiting environment 
and development policies in the third world to those acceptable to 
the ruling interests of the wealthy capitalist states. 

It was the promise of development in the periphery of the 
capitalist world economy that was invariably used as the 
justification for watering down and effectively eliminating 
meaningful global environmental change. As conceived by the 
centers of world capital, development could only be sustained by 
pursuing the neoliberal agenda of opening up whole countries and 
every single sphere of economic activity to market forces. Far from 
developing the global South, this strategy, however, only served to 
deepen the economic stagnation or decline of most third world 
countries and to reinforce a growing gap between rich and poor 
countries ~-along with accelerated destruction of the environment. 
Still, insofar as it served the economic interests of the rich countries, 
it was treated by the dominant powers as an unmitigated success. 

A quick look at global trends in relation to the environment and 
development shows how disastrous this period of unfettered global 
capitalism over the last ten years has proven to be. Carbon dioxide 
levels in the atmosphere are at their highest in the last 420,000 
years. CO, emissions (excluding other greenhouse gases) increased 9 
percent globally between 1990 and 2000 and in the United States by 
double that rate. The fourteen warmest years recorded since 
measurements began in 1866 have all been since 1980, with the 
decade of the 1990s the hottest on record. Global consumption of 
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water is doubling every twenty years, much faster than population 
growth. By the mid-1990s about 40 percent of world population in 
some eighty countries were suffering from serious water shortages. 
The United Nations has projected that by 2025 two-thirds of the 
world population may be suffering from water stress. Water tables 
are falling under large expanses of agricultural land in China, India, 


-and the United States due to the overpumping of ground water for 


irrigation. The overall species extinction rate is now at least a 
thousand times (and maybe as much as ten thousand times) faster 
than the normal or background rate of extinction. Habitat 
destruction, particularly of tropical forests, threatens as many as 
half of the world’s species over the course of this century. Coral 
reefs, second only to forests in biological wealth, are being degraded 
at an alarming rate. Over a quarter of coral reefs have now been 
lost, up from 10 percent in 1992, and the share to be lost is expected 
to rise to 40 percent by 2010. Genetically modified crops pose once 
again the issue of the sorcerer’s apprentice, as agribusiness 
continues to alter the bases of life and our food supply in ways 
radically at variance with evolutionary processes. Commercial 
technologies are altering the genetic and chemical composition of 
what we eat, with very little consideration of consequences beyond 
questions of profitability.* 

Where development itself is concerned, there have been no 
appreciable gains in the relative position of the global South, which, 
taken as a whole, is falling further behind the rich countries. Income 
inequality has been rapidly increasing both within countries and 
between countries over the last two decades. Fifty-two countries 
experienced negative growth over the 1990s. Between 1975 and 2000 
per capita income in sub-Saharan Africa (in purchasing power 
parity terms) dropped from one-sixth to only one-fourteenth of that 
of the rich countries in the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development. The income of the richest 10 percent of the U.S. 
population (around 25 million people) now equals that of the 
poorest 43 percent of world population or some 2 billion people 
(United Nations, Human Development Report 2002, pp. 17-19). 


* United Nations Environment Programme, Global Outlook 3 (Sterling, VA: 


Earthscan, 2002), pp. 150-52: Worldwatch Institute, State of the World 2002 
(New York: W. W. Norton, 2002), pp. 5-12; International Forum on 
Globalization, Intrinsic Consequences of Economic Globalization on the Environment: 
Interim Report (San Francisco: IFG, 2002), pp. 101, 146; Lester R. Brown, Eco- 
Economy (New York: W .W. Norton, 2001), pp. 9, 27, 71. 
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The Johannesburg Summit: Grasping at Straws 


Given this generally dismal picture of past accomplishments, 
there is reason to question what can be accomplished as a result of 
the Johannesburg summit. What might lead us to believe that the 
record ten years from now will not be far worse than what confronts 
us today a decade after Rio? Even amongst those environmentalists 
who are sharply critical of global neoliberalism, multinational 
corporations, the IMF, the World Bank and the WTO, there is a 
tendency to seek out some sort of compromise in the face of defeat. 
Environmentalists have been. driven to such a state that they 
frequently seek salvation in the very institutions to which they 
attribute the present evils. 

One example of this is The Jo’burg Memo. The environmentalist 
authors of this memo are on the left in the sense of identifying with 
the antiglobalization movement. They argue that neoliberalism and 
particularly the WTO crushed the global environmental reform 
program introduced at Rio. They believe that the world needs to put 
the environment and social justice first. But their solutions for the 
World Summit on Sustainable Development sound like an attempt 
to find a middle ground with current economic policies, without 
challenging the fundamentals of the neoliberal project, much less 
the logic of capital accumulation itself. 

What crushed the hopes engendered by Rio, according to The 
Jo’burg Memo, was “a fateful style of economics.” What is needed 
therefore is a new style of economics, less opposed to sustainability. 
What would: this new style of economics involve? Their more 
general proposals in this respect are derived from the work of U.S. 
environmentalist and entrepreneur Paul Hawken, a contributor to 
the memo, who has argued in favor of what he calls “natural 
capitalism” —or capitalism that fully incorporates nature into its 
system of value (Mother Jones, April 1997). As stated in The Jo’burg 
Memo, “as long as corporations’ short and long term interests 
diverge from the public interest, no tinkering, reforms, regulations, 
or World Summits will change the status quo.” The problem then 
becomes one of ensuring that corporations conform to the public 
interest with respect to the environment. This can be achieved by 
turning environmental amenities, which have no value from the 
standpoint of the market, into goods that have market value. An 
economic system is not fully “capitalist,” we are informed, unless 
everything — including nature—is treated as capital. Moreover, the 
potential for “radical resource productivity”—the more efficient 
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utilization of energy and materials through new technology — means 
there is no incompatibility between rapid and unlimited capitalist 
economic growth and environmental sustainability. Environmental 
reform must therefore tap into the “unrivaled effectiveness”. of 
markets. 

At an international level, according to The Jo’burg Memo, what is 
needed is a “global deal,” particularly between the global North and 
the global South, that would make development sustainable, while 
at the same time enhancing the developmental opportunities of the 
South.* Among the proposals is the notion that it is necessary to 
“frame the WTO sustainably.” Thus the WTO, which up to now has 
been concerned solely with the penetration of capital into every 
nook and cranny of the globe, must be converted into a much 
` broader. institution concerned also with environmental 
sustainability. This is to be accomplished by launching, through the 
WTO, a “Multilateral Agreement on Sustainable Investment,” which 
would establish verifiable guidelines for the foreign direct 
investment of multinational corporations. Nor do the reform plans 
_ stop with the WTO. “Both the IMF and the World Bank,” the memo 
states, “need to be re-directed, democratized and re-structured” to 
‘take into account environmental needs. The IMF should abandon its 
structural adjustment programs. Furthermore, a “balance of power” 
needs to be established between Bretton Woods institutions, namely, 
the IMF, the World Bank and GATT, and the UN system. This would 
make possible an equilibrium between financial goals and more 
universal goals, such as those of the environment and social justice. 
One major step forward, it is suggested, would be the creation of a 
World Environment Organization within the UN system. Another 
key proposal of The Jo’burg Memo is to establish a convention on 
corporate accountability that will allow for legal redress in the face 
of corporate wrongdoing. 

Similar proposals for change have been introduced by the 
International Forum on Globalization, a leading antiglobalization 
organization based in San Francisco and headed by John Cavanagh 
and Jerry Mander. In its Intrinsic Consequences of Economic 
Globalization on the Environment, prepared for the Johannesburg 
summit, the International Forum on Globalization recommends 


* The Worldwatch Institute also argues for a “global fair deal” in its report 
prepared for the Johannesburg summit. In Worldwatch’s case this means new 
“partnerships” between multinational corporations, NGOs, governments. and 
international organizations. See Worldwatch, State of the World 2002, pp. 183, 
198. 
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“reigning in corporate power.” In addition to the creation of an 
Organization for Corporate Accountability, which would monitor 
corporations and provide information on their business practices, 
they propose cutting the staffs of the IMF and the World Bank and 
creating a separate International Finance Organization under the 
UN system. The main fault of the present world economy, we are’ 
told, is its emphasis on the globalization of economic relations. 
Instead, a principle of localization should be applied: wherever 
possible in order to promote ecological well-being and sustainable 
development. 

There is no doubt that the intention of these proposed reforms is 
to promote social and environmental justice. Yet, such proposals 
seek to strike an accord with neoliberal institutions while leaving 
the underlying logic of the system intact. One thing should be clear | 
to those who do not simply deny the harsh reality of twenty-first 
century capitalism: that the WTO and its sister institutions cannot . 
promote sustainability since this would contradict their whole 
reason for existence. Their role is to facilitate the accumulation of 
global capital and protect the big banks and financial centers up 
North. A “balance of power” strategy that sets UN system 
institutions against Bretton Woods institutions will inevitably come 
up short, since it is predicated on the vain illusion that real power is 
based in these institutions rather than in the vested interests they serve. 

The main lesson to be derived from the failure of global 
environmental reform associated with the Rio summit is that there 
is no possibility for an effective movement for social justice and 
sustainability separate from the struggle to create an alternative 
society. An approach that acknowledges the failure of global 
ecological reform, and at the same time adopts the position made 
famous by Margaret Thatcher, that “There is No Alternative” to the 
present market-driven order, has little to offer in the way of real 
change. Its initiatives are limited to a few alterations or additions to- 
international organizations, the mythical conversion of corporations 
into “public citizens,” or the illusion that the earth’s salvation lies 
in treating nature (and thus everything in existence) as capital. 


The Real Struggle 


The truth is that no “global deal” will be arrived at as a result of 
the Johannesburg summit. The leading capitalist powers are not 
prepared to strike a deal that would interfere with opportunities to 
make more and more profits. The main issue supposedly on the 
table is that of free trade and development. The countries of the 
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South are demanding that the North abide by its‘own principles by 
removing tariff and non-tariff barriers that protect Northern 
industry, in precisely the same fashion as the North demands that 
protectionist measures be removed in the South. Yet, neither genuine 
free trade nor environmental sustainability will be advanced by the 
summit talks. The rich countries at the center of the capitalist world 
system are not about to apply to themselves the same rules they 
impose on poor states in the periphery. Their goal is to continue to 
extract surplus from the periphery. Fiddling with their own trade 
barriers is not a means for achieving that end. 

What we will see, as always, are further promises on the part of 
the wealthy capitalist states to provide capital in the form of loans, 
needed technological assistance, and some debt relief to the very 
poorest countries (those that are completely unable to pay). In return 
the rich countries will insist on the elimination of all barriers to 
capital erected in third world states, including such things as food 
subsidies to the poor, which are seen as distorting markets. 
Privatization of water and food are perceived as solutions, not as 
problems. 

The way that the global struggle over sustainable development is 
now being played out can be seen quite clearly in the case of South 
Africa, which during the preparations for the Johannesburg summit 
had vowed to make it a true summit of the South. Tragically, the 
South African state has come miote and more to symbolize the 
present period of global neoliberalism and imperial expansion. It is 
currently in a battle with its population over the privatization of 
water and basic services such as electricity. This is in sharp contrast 
to what was imagined only a decade ago when the overthrow of 
apartheid made South Africa one of the foremost symbols of the 
advance of human freedom. Today South Africa is the principal, 
subimperialist force behind the neoliberal penetration of the African 
continent through the New Partnership for Africa’s Development 
(NEPAD). It is with this subimperialist South Africa that the United 
States is increasingly willing to deal, since its goals are not 
incompatible with those of the American Empire. None of this, 
however, has anything to do with genuine sustainable development. 

But there is also another South Africa. In the last few years a 
militant mass movement has risen up in South Africa against 
neoliberalism and NEPAD —one that has its roots in the same 
townships that led the way in the fight against apartheid. This new 
anti-neoliberal, antiglobalization struggle is animated by a spirit of 
socialism and environmental justice in a way that belies the view 
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that there is no alternative. If the second earth.summit, despite 
everything, still offers a rational basis for hope; this has less. to do 
with the summit process itself than with the mass social action 
taking place in the streets of Johannesburg, Durban, and throughout 
' the world. In the end there is only. one absolute certainty in our 
. uncertain future — that the piona! aruge for, a just and sustainable 
nee will continue. . es . 


‘The Clinton anar S paranoid and prurient terest in. 
[monitoring] international e-mail is a wholly unhealthy precedent, 
especially, given this administration’s track record.on FBI files and 
IRS snooping. Every.medium, by which people communicate can be . 


subject to exploitation by those with illegal.or immoral intentions. 


Nevertheless,. this is no. reason to hand Big Brother the keys. to 


unlock our e-mail diaries, open our ATM records. or. translate our. ` 
international. communications. eo 


a; au S. Senator John ‘Ashcroft, “Welcoming Big Brother.” re 
_. Op-Ed page, Washington Times, Aug:.12, 1997. 
‘(quoted in the San Francisco Chronicle, November. 29, 2002) . 


Kicking Away the Ladder: 
Neoliberals Rewrite History 


HA-JOON CHANG 


There is currently great pressure on developing countries to 
adopt a set of “good policies” and “good institutions” —such as 
liberalization of trade and investment and strong patent law—to 
foster their economic development. When some developing countries 
-show reluctance in adopting them, the proponents of. this recipe 
often find it difficult to understand these countries’ stupidity in not 
accepting such a tried and tested recipe for development. After all, 
they argue, these are the policies and the institutions that the 
developed countries had used in the past in order to become rich. 
Their belief in their own recommendations is so absolute that, in 
their view, they must be imposed on the developing countries 
through strong bilateral and multilateral external pressures, even 
when these countries don’t want them. 

Naturally, there have been heated debates on whether these 
recommended policies and institutions are appropriate for 
developing countries. However, curiously, even many of those who 
are skeptical of the applicability of these policies and institutions to 
the developing countries take it for granted that these were the 
policies and the institutions that were used by the developed 
countries when they themselves were developing nations. 

Contrary to the conventional wisdom, the historical fact is that 
the rich countries did not develop on the basis of the policies and 
the institutions that they now recommend to, and often force upon, 
the developing countries. Unfortunately, this fact is little known 
these days because the “official historians” of capitalism have been 
very successful in rewriting its history. 

Almost all of today’s rich countries used tariff protection and 
subsidies to develop their industries. Interestingly, Great Britain and 


Ha-Joon Chang teaches in the Faculty of Economics at the University of 
Cambridge. This article is based on his new book, Kicking Away the Ladder: 
Development Strategy in Historical Perspective (Anthem Press, 2002). A slightly 
different version of this article appeared in the Post-Autistic Economics Review 
<www.btinternet.com/~pae_news/review/issue15.htm>. 
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the United States, the two countries that are supposed to have 
reached the summit of the world economy through their free-market 
free-trade policies, are actually the countries that have most 
aggressively used protection and subsidies. 

-Contrary to the popular myth, Britain was an aggressive user, 
and in certain areas a pioneer, of activist policies intended to 
promote its industries. Such policies, although limited in scope, date 
back to the fourteenth century (Edward III) and the fifteenth century 
(Henry VII) in relation to woolen manufacturing, the leading 
industry of the time: England was then an exporter of raw wool to 
the Low Countries, and Henry VII, for example, tried to-change this 
by taxing raw wool exports and poaching skilled workers from the 
Low Countries. ) 

Particularly between the trade policy reform of its first Prime 
Minister, Robert Walpole, in 1721 and its adoption of free trade 
around 1860, Britain used very state-directed trade and industrial 
policies, involving measures very similar to those used later by 
countries like Japan and Korea to develop their industries. During 
this period, it protected its industries more than did France, the 
supposed counterpoint to its free-trade free-market system. Friedrich 
List, the leading German economist of the mid-nineteenth century, 
argued that given this history, Britain preaching free trade to less 
advanced countries like Germany and the United States was like 
someone trying to “kick away the ladder” with which he had 
climbed to the top. 

List was not alone in seeing the matter in this light. Many 
American thinkers shared this view. Indeed, it was American 
thinkers like Alexander Hamilton, the first Treasury Secretary of the 
United States, and the now-forgotten economist Daniel Raymond, 
who first systematically developed the infant industry argument. 
List, considered the father of the infant industry argument, started 
out as a free-trader (ardently supporting the Zollverein, a customs 
union which eliminated trade barriers among German states) and 
learned about this argument during his exile in the United States 
during the 1820s. | 

Little known today, the intellectual interaction. between the 
. United States and Germany during the nineteenth century did not 
end there. The German Historical School—represented by people 
like Wilhelm Roscher, Bruno Hildebrand, Karl Knies, Gustav 
Schmoller, and Werner Sombart—attracted a lot of American 
economists in the late nineteenth century. The patron saint of 
American neoclassical economics, John Bates Clark, in whose name 
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the most prestigious award for young American economists is given 
today, went to Germany in 1873 and studied the German Historical 
School under Roscher and Knieés, although he gradually drifted 
away from it. Richard Ely, one of the leading American economists 
of the time, also studied under Knies and influenced the American 
Institutionalist School through his disciple, John Commons. Ely was 
one of the founding fathers of the American Economic Association 
(AEA); to this day, the biggest public lecture at the Association’s 
annual meeting is given in Ely’s name, although few of the present 
AEA members would know who he was. 

Between the Civil War and the Second World War, the United 
States had the most heavily protected economy in the world. 
Abraham Lincoln was a well-known protectionist who cut his 
political teeth under the charismatic politician Henry Clay in the 
Whig Party, which advocated the “American System” based on 
infrastructural development and protectionism. They understood 
that free trade was-in the interests of Britain, but not the United 
States. One of Lincoln’s top economic advisors was the famous 
protectionist economist, Henry Carey, who was described as “the 
only American economist of importance” by Marx and Engels.in the 
early 1850s but has now been almost completely airbrushed out of 
the history of American economic thought. 

In protecting their industries, the Americans were going against 
the advice of such prominent economists as Adam Smith and Jean 
Baptiste Say, who saw the country’s future in agriculture. However, 
the Americans knew.exactly what they were doing. They understood 
that Britain had reached: the top through protection and subsidies, 
and they needed to do the same if they were going to get anywhere. 
Criticizing the British preaching of free trade to his country, Ulysses 
S. Grant, the Civil War hero and U.S. president from 1868 to 1876, 
retorted that “within 200 years, when America has gotten out of 
protection all that it can offer, it too will adopt free trade.” When his 
country later reached the top after the Second World War, it too 
started “kicking away the ladder,” preaching free trade to the less 
developed countries and forcing them to accept it. 

The United Kingdom and the United States make especially 
dramatic examples, but almost all the rest of the developed world 
today used tariffs, subsidies, and other means to promote their 
industries in the earlier stages of their development. Cases like 
Germany, Japan, and Korea are well known in this respect. But even 
Sweden, which later came to represent the “small open economy” to 
many economists, also strategically used tariffs, subsidies, cartels, 
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and state support for research and development to develop key 
industries, especially textile, steel, and engineering. 

There were some exceptions, like the Netherlands and 
Switzerland, which have maintained free trade since the late 
eighteenth century. However, these countries were already on the 
frontier of technological development by the eighteenth century and 
therefore did not need much protection. Also, it should be noted 
that the Netherlands deployed an impressive range of. 
interventionist measures up until the seventeenth century in order 
to build up its maritime and commercial supremacy. At least both 
countries practiced what they preached, unlike today’s developed 
nations, which often practice market-restricting policies despite their 
sermons of free markets. For example, Switzerland did not have a 
patent law until 1907, directly contradicting the emphasis today’s 
orthodoxy puts on the protection of intellectual property rights. More 
interestingly, the Netherlands abolished its 1817 patent law in 1869 
on the ground that patents are politically-created monopolies 
inconsistent with its free-market principles—a position that seems 
to elude most of today’s free-market economists—and did not 
introduce another patent law until 1912. 

The story is similar in relation to institutional development. 
Contrary to the advice the rich nations now give to the poor ones, in 
the earlier stages of their development, today’s developed countries 
- did not even have such “basic” institutions as professional civil 
service, central bank, and patent law. It was only after the 
Pendleton Act in 1883 that the U.S. federal government started 
recruiting its employees through a competitive process. The central 
bank, an institution dear to the heart of todayfree-market economists, 
did not exist in most of today’s rich countries until the early 
twentieth century —not least because the free-market economists of 
the day condemned it as a mechanism for unjustly bailing out 
imprudent borrowers. The U.S.-central. bank (the Federal Reserve 
System) was set up only in 1913, and the Italian central bank did 
not even have a note issue monopoly until 1926. Many countries 
allowed patenting of foreign invention until the late nineteenth 
century. As I mentioned above, Switzerland and the Netherlands 
_ refused to introduce a patent law despite international pressure 
until 1907 and 1912 respectively, and thus freely “stole” 
technologies from abroad. The examples can go on. | 

One important conclusion that emerges from the history of 
institutional development is that it took the developed countries.a 
long time to develop their economic institutions. Institutions 
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typically took decades, and sometimes generations, to develop. Just 
to give one example, the need for central banking was perceived at 
least in some circles from at least the seventeenth century, but the 
first “real” central bank, the Bank of England, was instituted only in 
1844, some two centuries later. 

Another important point is that the levels of institutional 
development in today’s developed countries in the earlier period 
were much lower than those in today’s developing countries. For 
example, measured by income level (an admittedly, imperfect 
measure), in 1820, the United Kingdom was at a somewhat higher 
level of development than India today, but it did not have many of 
the most “basic”. institutions that India has today. It did not have 
universal suffragé (not even universal male suffrage), a central bank, 
income tax, generalized limited liability, a generalized bankruptcy 
law, a professional bureaucracy, meaningful securities regulations, 
or even minimal labor regulations (except for a couple of minimal 
and hardly-enforced regulations on child labor). 

If the policies and institutions that the rich countries are 
recommending to the poor countries are not those that they 
themselves used when they were developing, what is going on? We 
can only conclude that the rich countries are trying to kick away the 
ladder that allowed them to climb to where they are. It is no 
coincidence that economic development has become more difficult 
during the last two decades, precisely when the developed countries 
increased the pressure on the developing countries to adopt 
neoliberal policies and institutions. During this period, the average © 
. annual per capita income growth rate for the developing countries 
has been half of the 3 percent achieved in the previous two decades 
(1960-1980). In particular, Latin America virtually stopped growing, 
while Sub-Saharan Africa and most ex-Communist: countries have 
experienced a fall in absolute income. Economic instability has 
increased markedly, as manifested in the dozens of financial crises 
we have witnessed over the last decade alone. Income inequality 
has been growing in many developing countries and poverty has 
- increased, rather than decreased, in a significant number of them. 

What can be done to change this? First, the facts about the 
historical experiences of the developed countries should be more 
widely publicized. This is not just a matter of “getting history right,” 
but also of allowmg the developing countries to make more 
informed choices. ° 

Second, the conditions attached to bilateral and multilateral 
. financial assistance to developing countries should be radically 
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changed. It should be accepted that the orthodox recipe is not 
working, and also that there can be no “best practice” policies that 
everyone should use. ts 

Third, the World Trade Organization rules should be rewritten 
so that the developing countries can more actively use tariffs and 
subsidies for industrial development. They should also be allowed 
to-have less stringent paien laws and other ntenectua] property 
rights laws. 

Fourth, improvements in institutions should be oett, but 
this should not be equated with imposing a fixed set of institutions 
on all ‘countries. Special care has to be taken not to demand 
excessively rapid upgrading of institutions by the developing 
countries, especially given that they already have quite developed ` 
institutions when compared to today’s developed countries at 
comparable stages of development, and given that establishing and 
running new institutions is costly. . 

By being allowed to adopt policies and institutions that are more 
suitable to their conditions, the developing countries will be able to 
develop faster. This will also benefit the developed countries in the 
long run, as it will increase their trade and investment 
opportunities. That the developed countries cannot see > this is the 
tragedy of our time. 


“We have a different name for the war we’re fighting now —now 
we call it the war on terrorism, then they called it the war on 
communism,” Mr. Boudin said. “My parents were all dedicated to 
fighting U.S. imperialism around the world. I’m dedicated to the 
same thing.” , 


~ Chesa Boudin, quoted in a New York Times,. oe 9, 2002, 
interview on, winning a Rhodes scholarship. 


Neoliberalism and Resistance in South Africa 
ASHWIN DESAI | | 


Inside the Transition 


An aspect of the. transition from apartheid to democracy in South 
Africa was inadvertently captured at the opening of the World 
Economic Forum (WEF) meeting held at the International 
Convention Centre in Durban, in June 2002, as the police arrived 
with a massive show of force and drove protesters away from the 
building with batons and charging horses. One of the organizers of 
the WEF was approached by an incredulous member of the foreign 
media and asked about the right to protest in the “new South 
Africa.” The organizer pulled out the program and, with a wry 
smile,.pointed to an upcoming session entitled “Taking NEPAD to 
the People.” He said he could not understand the protests because 
the “people” have been accommodated. 

-= The transition to democracy led by the African National 
‘Congress (ANC) was trumped by the transition to neoliberalism. The 
new ruling elite and the beneficiaries of the old apartheid regime 
had already made common cause after the ANC came to power in 
1994. Now they were cementing their alliance with the corporate 
_raiders in the advanced capitalist world. 

The ongoing South African transition has wrought significant 
changes. The African middle and professional classes have grown 
considerably, while a small economic elite is furiously consolidating. ` 
Adam Habib and Vishnu Padayachee have recently commented on 
the impact of the ANC economic policies since 1994 on the 
.“insiders” of the transition: . 

Conglomerate (white) business, the aspirant black bourgeoisie, and 

black professionals have benefitted in the short term from the 

‘imposition of neo-liberal ‘economic policies. The conglomerates 

have benefitted from the tax concessions, the lowering of inflation, 

and the privatization programme. They have also benefitted from 
steady exchange control liberalization (which has permitted the 


„Ashwin Desai teaches at the Workers’ College in Durban, South Africa, 
and is a newspaper columnist and community activist. His most recent book is 
We are the Poors: Community Struggles in Post-Apartheid South Africa (Monthly 
Review Press, 2002). 
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outward flow of increasing amounts of South African capital 

abroad) and from the opening up of new export markets and 

some new investment opportunities, especially in Africa and Asia. | 

The aspirant black - bourgeoisie has - benefitted from the 

privatization of public enterprises, the voluntary asset swaps from 

domestic white companies, and from the partnerships established 
with foreign investors....Black professionals have also benefited 
from promotions and more open employment practices as _ 

companies scramble to fulfill affirmative action quotas. 1 

Also central ‘to.the transition is the impact of the “ANC’s 
macroeconomic strategy on the composition of the South African 
working class. A recent Reserve Bank report has shown that while 
wages (and productivity) for skilled workers have steadily grown, 
there has developed a growing gulf between the unionized and 
better skilled on the one hand and the.masses of marginalized South 
Africans on the other. 

‘Over .the last decade, « there hae’ beh an increase in 
“nonstandard” (temporary, casual, contract, part-time) forms of 
employment that heralds the ubiquity of a relatively unstable and 
nonunionized workforce. At present, full-time occupations employ 
little more than 40 percent of the economically active population; for 
the African population, this decreases to approximately one-third. 
Studies of the retail sector indicate significant wage and benefit 
differences between permanent and atypical workers. The hourly 
wages of permanent workers (90 percent of whom are union 
members) in the retail sector are R9.68 [one South African rand (R) 
equals a little less than ten cents in U.S. currency]. This compares 
with the average R6.68 paid to casual employees (37 percent of 
whom are unionized).* 

Alongside widespread nonstandard employment is spiraling 
unemployment. In 2001, University of Cape Town economist Haroon 
Bhorat wrote that “the job creation performance of the formal 
economy has been abysmal.”° This conclusion -has been supported 
by later studies that have pointed to escalating job loss and 
unemployment. At the end of March 2002, Statistics SA reported 
that the official unemployment rate jumped three percentage points 
rising from 26.4 percent to 29.5 percent. At the same time, research 
on unemployment’ conducted by the Norwegian Development 
Agency put the unemployment figure at between 32 percent and 45. 
percent. This research also found that a quarter of the currently 
unemployed lost their last job because of retrenchment or business 
closure and that half the job seekers have never worked before. 
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According to the 1996 Census, the poorest 40 percent of the 
population got less than 3 percent of the national income, while the 
richest 10 percent enjoyed over 50 percent. The situation has 
worsened over the past decade for the poorest 40 percent of African 
households. Twenty percent of urban households have no electricity 
and a quarter have no running water, while 80 percent of rural 
households have neither. This led Minister of Social Development, 
Zola Skweyiya, to reflect-in a rare moment of politician straight 
talk after visiting a number of townships and rural areas—that 
socioeconomic inequalities were getting worse: “The consequence is 
the rich are getting richer and fewer whilst the poor are increasing 
in number and getting even poorer.” Ironically, inequality has been 
exacerbated by the lack of state support. Most poor South African 
households, more than 13.8 million people, do not qualify for any 
social security transfers. This means that the poor have had to rely 
largely on themselves for survival. 

A Poverty and Inequality Report commissioned by the government 
in May 2000 reveals that 45. percent of self-employed workers earn 
less than the poverty line. Seventy-six percent of these are African. 
Franco Barchiesi makes the telling point that unemployment in itself 
is only partially accountable for working class poverty: “(T]he 
existence of huge areas of working class poverty in the South 
African society...indicate(s) an enduring, structural inability of 
waged employment to satisfy basic necessities for life and 
household reproduction.” Take the recent example, a group of sixty 
retrenched workers from the footwear industry in northern Kwa- 
ZuluNatal who reentered the workforce by working for an 
entrepreneur who pays them R1 for every shoe made. According to 
one of the workers, Lungile Ngubane, “What you get paid depends 
on how many shoes you can make a day, but I would say on 
average I make R50 a week.” 


_ The Neoliberal Squeeze at the ‘Local’ 


The neoliberal transition has squeezed and spewed out the poor 
but galvanized them at the same time. The “poors,” as they have 
come to be known in the South African vernacular, have opposed 
_ the water and electricity cut-offs and evictions (consequences of the 
privatization of public services), and have begun making 
connections between their situation and that of people, first in 
Soweto and Tafelsig, but: then also in Bolivia, South Korea, 
America’s prisons, Zimbabwe, and Chiapas. But they have done this 
without any grand ideology. They are actors on a local stage, 
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squaring off against homegrown villains like Operation Masakhane 
[Let Us Build], which supposedly aims to normalize. local 
governance and the provision of local services by convincing people 
with no money that they must pay for these services. 

In the most comprehensive study of the ability of people to pay’ 
for basic services; David McDonald found a serious crisis: 

If for example, 18 ‘percent of the seven million people who are 

reported to have been given access to water since 1994 are unable 

to pay their water bills “no matter how hard [they] try,” then 1.26 

million of these new recipients are unable to afford this water and . 

an additional 1.2 million have to choose between paying for water 

and buying other essentials like food. Similar percentages apply to 

the 3.5 million South Africans who have been given access to 

electricity.° 
. As part of the process of “normalization,” the government’ S 

Growth, Employment and Redistribution (GEAR) program aims 

toward “a fundamental shift away from the ‘statist’ service delivery 
models of the past where the state subsidized and delivered 
municipal services (albeit in a racially-biased manner), towards a 
more ‘neo-liberal’ service delivery model where the private sector 
(and private sector principles) dominate. In the latter model, the 
state acts as a service ‘ensurer’ rather than a service ‘provider’ and 
municipal services are ‘run more like a business,’ with financial 
cost recovery becoming the most effective measure of performance.” 


These developments have seen the costs of basic services escalate. _ 


This, in turn, has caused increasing cost-recovery mechanisms such 
as disconnections of water and electricity to occupy the attention 
and energy of the local state, as opposed to delivery in the first 
place. Between 1999 and 2000, for example, some 75,400 water cut- 
offs occurred in the Greater Cape Town area. In Soweto after the 
1999 - general election, some 20,000 houses had their electricity 
supplies disconnected every month. Brian Johnson, the manager of 
Eskom, the state-owned electricity supply company, indicated that 
“the aim is to disconnect at least 75 per cent of Soweto residents.” 
Since 1994, some ten million South Africans have had their water 
and electricity cut-off for nonpayment, while two million have been 
evicted from their homes for the same reason.” l 

Sometimes, councils like the eThekwini Unicity —the municipal 
government of the greater Durban area—have proposed moving 
` people out of the already deteriorating apartheid ghettoes that serve 
as rental accommodation for some of the poorest of the city’s 
residents into a central area of “poorhouses.” It is presumed that 
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once relocated their water and electricity consumption can be 
monitored, while the houses that they occupied for over three 
decades are upgraded and sold at a profit. In Cape Town, residents 
of Mandela Park in Khayelitsha - took. bonds from banks. An 
organization called Servcon, set up jointly by the banks and 
government, was designed to educate the mortgage holders on how 
to budget so they could meet the required payments. Escalating 
unemployment and the fact that the homes were structurally 
defective, forcing many. residents to put their own resources into 
repairing faulty wiring and cracks in walls, resulted in many 
residents defaulting. The banks, with the support of both Servcon 
and the government, began.a process of ‘ ‘rightsizing,” in which 
defaulters were forcibly moved to accommodations that were 
accurately described by the Mandela Park community as dog _ 
kennels. The cost-recovery prerequisites of neoliberalism are creating 

a new kind of apartheid. ; 

Sociologist Ari. Sitas, looking at the cholera epidemic in 
KwaZulu-Natal, which in less than ten months starting, in the 
second half of 2000 had resulted in 176 deaths and 83,624 infected. 
He showed how “cost-recovery” cut across the government’s 
challenge to the apartheid state’s medical model: 

The apartheid state, armed with a controlling ideology and a 

medical model was alarmed in the 1980s that cholera researchers 

were declaring the epidemic as being related to apartheid policy. 

_ For them the problem -was “water-borne”....In its controlling 
. paradigm the state decided to provide.safer sanitation in some: of 
the most affected areas, to .stop the contagion. The new 
government, being a stringent critic of the old medical- model, 

committed itself- to preventative medicine but also, following a’ 

neo-liberal protocol of cost recovery, turned the taps off in the 

very same areas because people couldn’t pay...the latest outbreak 


' began in the area of Ngwelezane where the Uthunlungu Council 
switched their’access to clean water off.® 


The Rise of Community Movements 


As the ANC’s assault on the poor resulted in more and more 
_ evictions, disconnections, and retrenchments, a variety of new 
community movements began to arise. Hesitantly at first, these. 
movements began to arise to challenge the water and electricity cut- 
offs, the evictions, and lack of land redistribution. These movements, 
-based in particular communities and evincing particular, mainly 
defensive, demands, were not merely a natural result of poverty or 
marginality but a direct response to state policy. ` 
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The state’s inability or unwillingness to be.a provider of public 
services and the guarantor of .the conditions of . collective 
consumption has been a spark for a plethora of community 
movements. While the movements mobilize around diverse demands 
like land titles, water and electricity supplies, and. access to housing 
and health facilities, the general nature of the neoliberal emergency 
concentrates and aims these demands towards the state. What-was 
starting to develop in a series of mobilizations was reminiscent of 
what Manuel Castells, writing on Latin America, came to call 

“militant metropolitan dwellers.” 

What distinguishes these community movements: from political 
parties, pressure groups, NGOs, and the trade unions is mass 
mobilization as the prime source of social sanction. The rise of 
community movements has seen the emergence of the family as a 
fighting unit, unlike union membership, which is based on the | 
individual worker. In fact, many of those involved in community 
movements accept the conditions of the sweatshops and low wages 
without much of a fight. They attempt to top up their wages by not 
paying for services. They organize militantly.around this issue, and 
the state is directly brought into the conflict. They act much like 
Hobsbawm’s “city mob,” which he describes as “the movement of all 
classes of the urban poor for the achievement of economic or 
political changes by direct action—that is by riot or rebellion.”? 

Alongside the development of community movements and the 
tactic of direct action has also been the onset of “quiet 
encroachment.” This refers to: i 

the silent, protracted and pervasive advancement of ordinary 
people on those who are propertied and powerful in a quest for 
survival and improvement of their lives. It is characterized by 
quiet, largely atomized and prolonged mobilization with episodic 
collective action—open and fleeting struggles without clear 
leadership, ideology or structured organization.?° 

These encroachments are often given tacit encouragement by 
community movements or serve as a catalyst or ‘collective 
organization. 

These movements concentrate on fighting in their own locality 
and are often animated by the immediacy of the situation. When the 
challenge to water cut-offs or evictions does come, it is fought with 
intensity, and longstanding animosities are often forgotten as the 
struggle intensifies. In Mpumalanga, I have seen families that have 
lost kin in the low-intensity civil war of the 1980s and 1990s 
between the Inkatha Freedom Party, supported by the apartheid 
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state, and the United Democratic Front link up with their former 
enemies and fight the imposition of water meters. 

I have witnessed across Durban how the campaign to demand a 
ten rand flat rate for basic services was built. Poor people with no 
resources went to different areas and addressed meetings. The 
Chatsworth contingent was received with skepticism and then 
prolonged applause: in the African township of Umlazi. In a 
bewildering couple of weeks, the most diverse groups came together. 
The socialist students fresh from being banned at the University of 
Durban-Westville were everywhere — printing pamphlets, talking to 
the youth, acting as protection from the goons of the ANC Youth 
League. 

Resistance has spread across the country. In Soweto, the Soweto 
Electricity Crisis Committee (SECC) have—through Operation 
Khanyisa, meaning “switch-on,” —stymied the impact of Eskom’s 
disconnection by reconnecting the electricity of residents. In Cape 
Town, residents of Mandela Park in the sprawling black township 
of Khayelitsha have put residents evicted by. banks back into their 
houses. They have all put direct action at the heart of their activities, 
disconnecting the electricity of the mayor of Johannesburg’s house, 
occupying the offices of banks in Cape Town, and laying siege to 
the debt-collection building of the eThekwini Council in Durban. 

- But we should not romanticize the lives of the poor. Life is 
“nasty, brutish and short.” In fact, very short. Life expectancy has 
tumbled ' by: some two decades. And when the community 
movements fail to stop the eviction of the old, they often die 
miserable deaths, cut off from familiar surroundings. Take the case 
of a pensioner, Mr. Mcondobi, who was evicted jn February 2002 in 
perfect health from 23554 Mandela Park. The Western Cape Anti- 
Eviction Campaign reported on June 30, 2002: 

He was rightsized to a dog kennel style house at 56938 

Thubelitsha, and seems to have contacted pneumonia as the winter 

set in....Other evicted pensioners testified that the kennels to which 

they have been rightsized are bitterly cold, have no plastering on 
the inside walls, are ene. through the roof and have no bath or 
shower. 

Or consider unemployed mother, Thulisile Manqele, who failed ` 
in her bid in the Durban High Court to turn her water on. She 
returned to Chatsworth, and the still-standing stream filled with 
fecal contamination. Cholera stalks those without water. But even 
the provision of taps comes with a price. You need to have a card 
charged with money to access the water. Public standpipes lie 
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rusting as people without cash make their way to the river. 
Government functionaries and intellectuals talk about changing _ 
people’s culture towards payment. The very same words were used 

when the natives would not pay the Hut Tax. Anthropology is. -back 
in fashion. 

The poor are not passive victims of social policy, however. The 
metropolitan militant who does not pay for water or electricity, who 
squats and occupies and tries his luck, often succeeds in snatching 
income from the state and protects this income in collective struggle 
when the state or (parastatals) attempts to reclaim it. In certain rural 
areas, stock theft, squatting and slow, semilegal land occupations 
under the guise of land-tenancy, perform the same function. 

. What about the organized working class? The transition to 
democracy was underpinned by corporatism. This involved big 
unions, big business, and the state. . Conflict was to be 
institutionalized. The political had to be controlled by the ANC or 
its allies in the Tripartite Alliance—the Congress of South African 
Trade Unions (COSATU), and the South African Communist Party 
(SACP). The rightward shift of the ANC, however, has from time to 
time been challenged by the leading trade union federation, 
COSATU, working within the rubric of the Alliance. However, the 
latter’s attempts to advance its interests is so highly ritualized, 
domesticated within the ANC Alliance and otherwise 
institutionalized, that COSATU shows little inclination to act 
outside and against the major policy decisions of the ANC. 
Crucially, COSATU sees its alliance with the ANC as the bulwark 
against job losses by tempering the worst excesses of neoliberalism. 
Conflict is channeled through tripartite (business, labor, and state) 
corporatist structures. 

Dale McKinley has likened the leadership of the SACP and 
COSATU to 

a rabbit whose eyes are transfixed by the oncoming headlights of 
a fast moving vehicle, numbed by the sheer intensity of what 
appear to be the unshakable “headlights” of the “liberation 
movement.” All the while, however, the ANC leadership has 
proceeded apace, to further entrench (deracialised) capitalist 
relations of production and distribution. In the process, and with 
the assistance of the leadership of the SACP and COSATU. they 
have actively attacked any concomitant critical questioning and 
engagement with the substance behind such rhetoric.*? 

COSATU did take principled positions against Mbeki’s genocidal 
AIDS denial and on issues like the oppressive Swazi monarchy and 
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the Mugabe dictatorship. But when it comes to opposition to the 
neoliberal nature of the transition, COSATU acts to contain and 
domesticate dissent. The editor of the Sunday Independent and Mbeki 
insider, John Battersby, commented at the time of the SACP 2002 
Congress: 

When the chips are down, the SACP does not represent the 

landless and the homeless masses anymore than the ANC or’ 

COSATU represents the unemployed masses, whatever the rhetoric 

might say about the “poorest of the poor”...the alliance represents 

an elite and emerging middle class.’* 

The recent South African Municipal Workers Union (GAMWU) 
strike does, however, indicate a fertile ground for a Jinkup between 
community movements and the organized working class. Many 
SAMWU shop stewards, especially in the Western Cape, are 
integrally involved in community movements. The privatization of 
services means SAMWU workers face the spectre of both job losses 
and increases in charges for basic services, merging in their 
immediate identities as municipal employees and township 
residents. It is also significant that the strike took place against the 
local state, which also is the target of the community movements. 
The strike brought to public attention the growing gap between 
municipal managers and workers. In Durban, the newly appointed 
Municipal. Manager and former ANC Member of Provincial 
Parliament, Mike Sutcliffe, has an annual salary package of 
R800,000 and a performance bonus of R500,000.7° 

At the same time, the local governments were refusing to take the 
minimum wage from R1900 to R2200 per month. If one considers 
the salary of a worker at R2000 a month, it would take a worker 
some forty years to earn what Sutcliffe would earn in a year. If one 
takes into consideration that the average life expectancy of a person 
born in South Africa has tumbled from sixty-four years in 1996 to 
fifty-three years in 1998, and one takes an average starting age of 
eighteen for a municipal worker, then the worker would not earn in 
a whole lifetime what Sutcliffe earns in one year! 

David Slater makes the point that “the territorial state, in global 
times, tends to rest on an increasingly fragile and precarious 
ground, with pressures from below often opening up fissures in its 
territorial control, whilst the globalisation of financial, economic and 
cultural power increasingly impinges on the nation-state from 
above.” !4 

The state in South Africa has less vulnerability because of the 
ANC’s image as a liberator. This is aided by the fact that it makes 
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Hands statements around the free delivery of services. 

The local state, though, ’is vulnerable. It is the entity that 
advances the water and electricity disconnections, evictions, and the 
loss of jobs through privatization. A majority of the councillors are’ ` 
slected through wards, making them both accessible to communities 
and open to direct attack. It is not surprising that it is at this level 
that the poor have challenged the neoliberal transition. | 

‘In attempting to make sense of the transition it is useful to think 
of the idea of politics and the political. As David Slater writes: 

Politics has its own public space; it is the field of exchanges 

between political parties, of parliamentary and governmental 

affairs, of elections and representation and in general of the type 

of activity, practices and .procedures that take place in the 

institutional arena of the political system. The political..can be 

more ‘effectively regarded as a type of relationship that can 
develop in any area of the social, irrespective of whether or not it ` 

‘remains within the institutional enclosure of ‘ ‘politics.” The political 

then is the living movement, the kind of “magma of conflicting 

wills,” or antagonisms; it is mobile and ubiquitous; going beyond 
but also subverting the institutional EEE and moorings of 

politics. 1”. 

These movements have created a political scandal by deliberately 
engaging in actions that create instability and disorder. The “poors,” 
or what others have variously: called the “multitude,” “the 
unwaged,” “slaves-in-waiting,” the. “metropolitan militant,” the 
mob,” and “the wretched of the earth,” have come to. constitute the 
most relevant. post-1994 social force from the point of view of 
challenging. the prevailing political economy. The community 
movements have challenged the very boundaries of what for a short 
while after the demise of the-apartheid state was seen exclusively as 
“politics.” In the month of July 2002, for example, residents of an 
informal settlement in Lenasia protesting their forced removal, 
cheered while burning an election poster bearing Mbeki’s face; the 
Landless People’s Movement occupied Gauteng Premier Mbhazima 
Shilowa’s office amid an angry protest over land; and rent 
defaulters on the Cape Flats stoned a truck involved in evictions, 
and tried to necklace a driver.?6 

They have also added to the cast many new actors associated 
with the play of politics in South Africa. The poor are not just 
involved in recognition, or the discovery of the right policies, or the 
creation of the right administrative framework, or even the goodwill 
of power holders. They are challenging the very distribution of 
power in society and are doing so in ways that do not stick to the 
gradualist, corporatist, and nation-building script. 
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Un-Civil Society 


Most importantly, community movements have subverted “the 
traditionally given of the political system—state power, political 
parties, formal institutions—by contesting the legitimacy and the 
apparentl ly normal and natural functioning of their effects within 
society. ”17 They are a source of tremendous potential peur ewes 
if not counter-politics. - 

In 1993, a scenario planning exercise commissioned by the giant 
Insurance company Sanlam, entitled Platform for Investment held that 

“it is not the downtrodden, starving ‘down and outers’ — the worms 
that turn—who start revolutions, but people who await a better life 
but then suddenly find their aspirations frustrated. Most 
unemployed people have depressed aspirations.” As Patrick Bond 
laconically commented, what the Platform was signaling was that 
the unemployed should be ignored for they do not pose a threat to 
the system. 18 

It was advice that the ANC appeared to believe. But the 
unemployed .would not be, ignored. They have built strong 
community movements, joining with the lower working class in 
challenging the very structure of the “political.” The irony is that 
these movements’ have fought bloody battles to hang on to the 
satanic ghettoes that apartheid bequeathed. 

If community movements are to grow and spread and build a 
culture of revolutionary confrontation, they have serious challenges 
to confront in the immediate future. They face an ANC which, 
sensing the growing combativeness of the poor, has begun to try 
and head off challenges emanating from outside corporatist 
structures. For example, some parts of the ANC have started to take 
to the streets. The ANC Youth League marched on June 16, 2002 
- demanding jobs and “entrepreneurial” skills. In Durban, a city the 
ANC controls, the organization has .taken to the streets calling for 
free water, blaming water disconnections on white conservative 
bureaucrats! Given the resources the ANC has and the continuing 
mystique of freedom fighters, their intervention in a territory over 
which the community movements were starting to hold exclusive 
sway poses a real challenge. 

Alongside this, there has been increased repression. The 
Regulation of Public Gatherings Act of 1993 gives police and civic 
authorities far-reaching powers in preventing and even banning 
mass demonstrations. The recent arrest of National Land Committee 
and Landless People’s Movement members in Ermelo is a 
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particularly graphic example of the repressive use of this act. So too 
is the purported banning of at least two Anti-Privatization Forum 
marches and the breaking up of the peaceful assembly during the 
World Economic Forum meeting held in Durban in June 2002. When 
members of the Western Cape Anti-Eviction Campaign held a protest 
outside the provincial parliament on June 27, 2002, the police fired 
tear gas into the crowds, arrested forty-four members, and charged 
them with trespassing. Fifty SECC members face charges of public 
violence and trespassing. Eight residents from Wentworth face 
charges relating to a march on the local police station. These actions 
led Ebrahim Harvey to comment that “[T]he black ruling elite has 
not hesitated to act against protesters with the jackboot that we are 
so familiar with under apartheid.”?” 

Beyond the immediate challenges, there are serious questions 
facing the new movements, which strike at the heart of their longer- 
term project. How do they link up with the militant unions like 
SAMWU? How do they broaden their movement into rural areas 
that are either marked by an absence of basic services or, when they 
do arrive, are commodified in a manner putting them out of reach of 
the intended consumers? Why have the urban poor not linked in an 
organic way with the Landless People’s Movement? Is land not a 
basic service and is not the fight against banks and against the 
selling of council housing, like land invasions, a direct attack on the 
edifice of private property? If this is the case, why are the links not 
being made? What is to be their relation to the formal institutional 
sphere of “politics”? In particular, should they contest elections at 
least at a local level? How are connections to be made with similar 
struggles in Zimbabwe, in Mexico, in Argentina, in Indonesia, and 
with those movements directly taking on the IMF and the World 
Bank on the streets of Seattle and Genoa? How do the poor turn 
what have been defensive actions (fighting bloody battles to stay in 
the apartheid ghettoes) into demands that take the offensive against 
the neoliberal state? One of the dangers is that the very success of 
campaigns like Operation Khanyisa will lead to demobilization, 
because once people have their lights switched on, they do not see 
the need for the collective. It also serves the purpose of reducing 
anger because people now have lights and water. This is the danger 
of remaining localized, particularistic, and single-issue focused. The 
state, faced with collective resistance and exposed at a public level, 
simply retreats from the more militant areas and moves to areas less 
organized, ) 

_ These questions should not detract from the challenge the 
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community movements have made to the ANC government. They 
have fought off the state’s hired guns to prevent evictions and 
disconnections. In Cape Town, Durban, and Johannesburg, the 
reconnection of water and electricity by community movements has 
reached “epidemic” proportions, reappropriating basic needs and 
creating no-go zones of decommodification. They have put 20,000 
on the streets at the World Summit on Sustainable Development. 
This is a struggle that already has heroes, legends, and martyrs. 
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There is a definite connection between the threat of war 
and the Rosenberg case. The first task of those who plan war 
is to militarize the country and suppress all opposition. That 
is the purpose of the witch hunt, and the Rosenberg case is 
the witch hunt in its most extreme form. 

If there had been no witch hunt it is unthinkable that 
Julius and Ethel Rosenberg would have been sentenced to 
death. They were not found guilty of treason. They were not 
even charged with aiding an enemy nation. Their alleged . 
crime was espionage—in behalf of the USSR at the height of 
the wartime alliance between the United States and the Soviet 
Union... 7 

If the Rosenbergs are executed, it will be a great victory for 
the witch-hunters and war-makers. If they are saved, it will 
be a great victory for peace and sanity. We urge all MR 
readers to appeal to President Truman for executive clemency. 
Do it now. 


— The Editors, “Save the Rosenbergs au 
Monthly Review, January 1953 





The: Political Economy of Intellectual Property 
MICHAEL PERELMAN 


The dramatic expansion of intellectual property rights represents 
a new stage in commodification that threatens to make virtually 
everything bad about capitalism even worse. Stronger intellectual 
property rights will reinforce class differences, undermine science 
and technology, speed up the corporatization of the university, 
inundate society in legal disputes, and reduce personal freedoms. 

We have no precise measure of the extent of intellectual property, 
but a rough calculation by Marjorie Kelly suggests the magnitude of _ 
intellectual property rights. At the end of 1995, the book value of the 
Standard and Poor (S&P) index of 500 companies accounted for only 
26 percent of market value. Intangible assets were worth three times 
the value of tangible assets.’ Of course, not all intangible assets are 
intellectual property rights, but a substantial proportion certainly is. 

While the legal protection of intellectual property might seem 
inseparable from contemporary global capitalism, until fairly 

recently capitalists were equivocal -about such things. During the 
first six decades of the nineteenth century, corporations in the 
United States were not inclined to respect such intellectual property 
rights. For example, they often paid as little as possible, or nothing 
at all, to inventors. In addition, the United States did not even 
recognize international copyrights. 

The free-marketeers of the nineteenth century vigorously opposed 
intellectual property rights as feudalistic monopolies. Their view of 
intellectual property rights mostly dominated political economic 
opinion in the United States until the massive depression of 1870s 
weakened faith in market forces. In the context of the economic 
crisis, business was desperate for anything that would return profits 
to what they considered to be an acceptable level. 

_ At first, business owners tried forming cartels and trusts to 
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hobble competitive forces. In response to vigorous protests, Congress 
passed the Sherman Antitrust Act. However, corporations were able 
to use patents, which were perfectly legal, as a convenient loophole 
to evade the intent of that law. Through patent pools, they could 
divide up the market and exclude new competitors. In this way, 
intellectual property rights were important in establishing monopoly 
capitalism. 

Tue strengthening of intellectual property rights accelerated once 
again as the bloom wore off the post-Second World War “Golden 
Age” and the United States’ export surplus disappeared. Behind 
closed doors, corporate leaders successfully lobbied the government 
to strengthen intellectual property rights that would give advantages 
to their industries. Just as in the late nineteenth century, business 
saw property rights as a means of increasing profits when economic 
conditions began to sour. The public never had a clue about the 
extent to which the government had given away important rights. 


The Bizarre World of Intellectual Property Rights 


Today, intellectual property rights claims go far beyond patent 
protection for useful inventions and copyrights for new music. Some 
claims are so outlandish that they would be humorous if the courts 
did not take them so seriously. For example, lawyers are now 
suggesting that athletes should patent the way they shoot a basket 
or catch a pass.” 

The American Society of Composers, Authors, and Publishers 
(ASCAP), ever on the lookout for more royalties, was about to sue 
the Girl Scouts for singing “Row, Row, Row Your Boat” and other 
songs around campfires until adverse publicity caused it to relent.’ 
On the same day that the Girl Scout article appeared, a Wall Street 
Journal article reported that the National Basketball Association was 
engaged in a suit against America Online over the transmission of 
game scores and statistics from NBA games in progress.* In another 
case, someone, in all seriousness, patented the correct way of lifting 
a box." In one remarkable case, a patient found that his doctor had 
patented genetic material from the patient’s own body without 
informing him. The patient sued for compensation, but the courts 
upheld the doctor’s rights to the intellectual property encoded in the 
patient’s genes.° 

Absurd claims to informational property rights have been 
expanding by leaps and bounds. People have successfully 
convinced the Patent and Trademark Office to grant property rights 
for everything from colors to a specific number.’ The Patent and 
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Trademark Office even registered the “frowny” emoticon as a 
trademark of Despair.com. Ralph Lauren won a victory in an 
appeals court in 2000, when his lawyers forced a magazine, begun 
in 1975 as the official publication of the U.S. Polo Association, to 
change its name because Lauren claimed the word “Polo” as 
intellectual property. In a similar case, when educators at the 
Australian Institute of Management listed a twenty-year-old course, 
“Effective Negotiation Skills,” on the organization’s Web site, a 
United States training group, Karrass, told the institute to take the 
course description off the site because Karrass has a U.S. trademark 
over the expressions “effective negotiating,” “advanced effective 
negotiating,” and “effective sales negotiating.”? 

One critic of the patent system even succeeded in winning a 
patent for Kirchoff’s law, a scientific principle first developed in 
1845, proving that the eléctric current flowing into a function equals 
the current.flowing out.?° If an individual critic of the patent system 
is able to manipulate the Patent and Trademark Office into 
registering such ridiculous claims, think of how much profit- 
maximizing corporations, with enormous resources available for 
research and legal expenses, are able to stake out as private 
property. 

To illustrate this point, Richard Stallman, winner of a MacArthur 
“genius” award, challenged Bruce Lehman, then head of the U.S. 
Patent and Trademark Office, at a contentious meeting. Stallman 
produced a voluminous, unwieldy printout of a computer program 
he had written earlier with several colleagues. He explained that the . 
.- program was currently in use on more than a million computers, 
including those of the U.S. Air Force and major companies, such as 
Intel and Motorola. “Just a few lines of code can be enough to 
infringe a patent, and this compiler has ten thousand pages,” 
Stallman said, gesturing to the document. “How many patents does 
it infringe? I don’t know. Nobody does. Perhaps you can read the 
code and tell me?” he challenged Mr. Lehman.' 


The Dual Economy 


Intellectual property rights change the nature of competition. 
Most industries that do not enjoy .the protection of intellectual 
property rights find themselves involved in intense competition, 
which lowers their profits. In contrast, companies with intellectual 
property rights face limited competition and can enjoy elevated 
profits. 

For example, Federal Reserve Board Chairman Alan Greenspan 
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recently told Congress: “Indeed, a striking feature of the current 
cyclical episode relative to many earlier ones. has been the virtual 
absence of pricing power across much of American business, as 
increasing globalization and deregulation have enhanced 
competition. In this low-inflation environment, firms have perceived 
very little ability to pass cost increases on to customers.” !* 

Let us decode the Chairman’s words. For agricultural products, 
steel, and other commodity-like goods with no intellectual property 
protection, competitive forces put powerful pressure on profits. If 
the entire economy were like those industries, a severe crisis would 
engulf it. In particular, those industries that depended on intellectual 
property would tend to be especially vulnerable. Reproduction costs 
for software, pharmaceuticals, or movies are trivial. In the language 
of economics, marginal costs are small and fixed costs are high. 
Without the legal protection of intellectual property rights, strong 
competition in such industries would mean certain bankruptcy. 
Consequently, monopoly in these sectors is essential, and monopoly 
is made possible by intellectual property rights protection. 

A few years earlier, Greenspan was emphasizing a different part 
of the economy, breathlessly rhapsodizing avout a - weightless 
economy: 

The world of 1948 was vastly different from the world of 1996. 

The American economy, more then than now, was viewed as the 

ultimate in technology and productivity in virtually all fields of 

economic endeavor. The quintessential model of industrial might 

in those days was the array of vast, smoke-encased integrated steel 


mills in the Pittsburgh district and on the shores of Lake NESE 
Output was things, big physical things. 


Virtually unimaginable a half-century ago was the extent to which 
concepts and. ideas would substitute for physical resources and 
human brawn in the production of goods and services. In 1948 
radios were still being powered by vacuum. tubes. Today, 
transistors deliver far higher quality with a mere fraction of the 
bulk. Fiber-optics has [sic] replaced huge tonnages of copper wire, 
and advances in architectural and engineering design have made 
possible the. construction of buildings with much greater floor 
space but significantly less physical material than the buildings 
erected just after World War II. Accordingly, while the weight of 
current economic output is probably only modestly higher than it 
was a half-century ago, value added, adjusted for price change, has 
risen well over threefold.!° 


Over and above the obvious exaggeration, Greenspan’s words 
here appeal to the marvels of high technology. But the so-called 
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weightless economy has more to do with the legislated powers of 
intellectual property that the government granted to powerful 
corporations. For example, companies such as Nike, Microsoft, 
and Pfizer sell stuff that has high value relative to its weight only 
because their intellectual property rights insulate them from 
competition. 

In his more recent testimony, Greenspan noted, however, “a firm 
is inherently fragile if its value-added emanates more from 
conceptual as distinct from physical assets.”’° This possibility 
would be even more terrifying to holders of intellectual property 
was it not for the powerful protection that the state provides. Not a 
day goes by when some legislature or some courtroom fails to grant 
new powers to holders of intellectual property. 


The Costs of Intellectual Property Rights 


Intellectual property rights are in the process of corrupting 
society in a number of ways. First of all, intellectual property rights 
will reinforce class differences. Worldwide, the rich have become 
richer to an unimaginable extent in recent years. The members of the 
“Forbes 400,” a compilation of the 400 richest people in the United 
States, have a combined net worth of $1 trillion-greater than the 
gross domestic product of China.?® 

Between 1995 and 1998, the average annual income for a member 
of this elite group rose from $50 million to a staggering $110 million. 
The obscene wealth of a Bill Gates of Microsoft, a Phil Knight of 
Nike, and all of the other instant Internet billionaires, alongside the 
sizable residue of poverty that blights the contemporary United 
States, reminds us of the link between the distribution of income 
and intellectual property. 

Emblematic of the extent of this new distribution of property, in 
1999 outside of those who have inherited their wealth, three of the 
four richest people in the world, according to a Forbes magazine 
survey, owed their wealth to Microsoft, one of the major holders of 
intellectual property rights, befitting the so-called New Economy in 
which “DOS Capital” has supplanted Das Kapital.*” 

Perhaps the famous trickle down effect could justify the obscene 
maldistribution of wealth if intellectual property rights actually 
improved productivity. In fact, intellectual property rights are 
terribly destructive of productivity on many counts. First of all, 
intellectual property rights undermine the very science and 
technology that they are supposed to promote. Intellectual property 
rights are to science what tollbooths are to highway traffic. Both 
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create bottlenecks and impede forward progress, but in the case of 
intellectual property rights, innumerable disputes arise about who 
gets to collect the tolls and how much the tolls should be. To the 
extent that the present.system of intellectual property rights 
constricts the flow of new technologies, it imposes another 
incalculable cost on society. 

For example, virtually no new technology is the product of a 
single person or even a single corporation. Ideas and discoveries, 
what Marx called “universal labor,” draw upon a multitude of 
sources. Sorting out who deserves legitimate credit for any 
technology is impossible. Just consider the complexity of a large 
software system with 100,000 components. It can use hundreds of 
previously patented techniques. Because each patent search costs 
about a thousand dollars, searching for all the possible patent 
potholes in the program could ‘easily run well out $1 million, and 
that far exceeds the cost of writing the program. 

Intellectual property rights spawn a system of wasteful litigation. 
Already, by the early 1990s, Intel’s annual litigation budget alone 
was believed to. be at least $100 million. No doubt it has grown 
significantly since then. 

Intellectual property rights also create an asia of EE 
which is inimical to scientific progress. Finally, the quest for 
intellectual property rights is speeding up the corporatization of the 
university. Universities now routinely sell to corporations the rights 
to the patents developed in university laboratories, often at public 
expense. | 


Oil or Intellectual Property 


While energy sources are the central to maintaining life itself, let 
alone the capitalist mode of production, intellectual property rights 
are now every bit as important in. maintaining the international 
financial balances of the. U.S. economy. Domestic access to oil will 
remain important, of course, so long as the comfortable classes 
continue to ride in their SUVs and heat and cool their mega- 
mansions, but the.energy requirements for the domestic production 
of material goods becomes increasingly less important as production 
moves to low-wage peripheral areas of the world. Intellectual 
property rights have become the financial counterweight to 
deindustrialization, because the revenues that they generate help to 
balance the massive imports of material goods. Unfortunately, this 
means of payment still remains woefully insufficient to reimburse 
the rest of the world for the imports to United States. 
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The strengthening of intellectual property rights is perhaps the 
most pressing U.S. foreign policy objective today, possibly even more ` 
so than oil. The government’s efforts go well beyond shoring up the 
legal rights of holders of this kind of intellectual property. The full 
weight of its power is brought to bear against all evildoers who 
would dare to create knock offs of a- Disney cartoon or a Nike 
“swoosh.” In the words of Thomas Friedman, perhaps the most 
enthusiastic proponent of globalization at’the New York Times: 

The hidden hand of the market will never work without a hidden: 

fist—McDonald’s cannot flourish without McDonnell Douglas, the 

designer of the F-15. And the hidden fist that keeps the world safe 

. for Silicon Valley’s technologies.is called the United States Army, 

Air Force, Navy and Marine Corps beads Without America on duty, 

there will be no America Online.*? 

Lest the skeptical reader dismiss, Friedman’s clever phrasing as 
nothing more than a rhetorical flourish, consider the words of 
Wiliam Cohen, the secretary of defense in the Clinton 
administration. In February 1999, upon his arrival in Seattle —a city 
that a few months later became a symbol of resistance to the policies 
that he was sent. to advocate—to speak to the employees of 
Microsoft, the secretary told reporters, “I will point out that the 
prosperity that companies like. Microsoft now enjoy could not occur 
without having the strong military that we have.””° Friedman and 
Cohen have expressed what is probably the central thrust of the 
foreign policy of the government of the United States. 


Intellectual Property and Corporate Control 


Guarding the property rights of typical material commodities is 
relatively simple. Because most commodities are assembled in stores 
or warehouses, the owners merely have to watch over the 
commodities in question to ensure that unauthorized people do not 
take possession of them. In the case of intellectual property, the 
materiality of the good is irrelevant. A song or a program can be 
downloaded virtually everywhere by anybody., As a result, 
protecting intellectual property requires control over people rather 
than things. Consequently, the protection of intellectual property is 
necessarily more intrusive than for material commodities. 

Purveyors of intellectual property implore the government, often 
with success, to mandate modifications that limit the capacity of 
modern technologies to violate intellectual property rights —even if 
they cause inconvenience to the consumers whom capitalism is 
supposed to serve. 
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A frightening, albeit abe: example. of this invasiveness 
came from a Canadian case in. which a farmer was accused of 
“stealing” Monsanto’s intellectual property. by planting genetically 
engineered seeds. The farmer protested that he had not planted 
Monsanto’s seeds. ‘The judge ruled that even though the court had 
no evidence to prove that the genetic material had not drifted onto 
his. property in. pollen: from other farms, this farmer had the 
_ obligation to police his fields to protect Monsanto’s intellectual 
_property. According to the decision, “the source...is really not 
significant....Growth of the seed, reproducing the patented gene and 
cell, and sale of the harvested crop constitutes taking the essence of 
the plaintiffs’ invention, using it, without permission. In so doing 
the defendants ‘infringed’ upon the patent interests’ of the 
plaintiffs.”*! Of course, to expect farmers to prevent pollen from 
drifting onto their. fields strains credulity—even in a corporate- 
dominated a 


Conclusion - 


So here is a property right that undermines science, burdens the 
economy with expensive litigation, and infringes on personal 
freedom. To make matters more absurd, public research forms the 
basis of the great advances in intellectual property. Yet the leaders 
of the capitalist world can find'no better way to lift the rate of profit 
than to promote the expansion of intellectual property rights. 
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Global Capitalism and Israel 
ADAM HANIEH 


Jonathan Nitzan and Shimshon Bichler, The Global Political Economy 
of Israel (London and Sterling, Virginia: Pluto Press, 2002), 407 
pages, cloth $75.00, paper $24.95. 


One of the characteristics of much academic writing is an 
obsession with theory at the expense of empirical investigation. It is 
rare to find a book that combines genuinely novel theoretical 
exploration with rigorous empirical study, the more so in fields such 
as political science where abstraction seems to have become the ` 
norm. It is for this reason that The Global Political Economy of Israel is 
such a gripping read. A remarkable investigation into the concrete 
workings of the Israeli and U.S. economies that avoids the fatuous 
generalities of much of the globalization literature, it presents a 
challenging theoretical framework that not only clarifies the past 
but also seeks to understand the present. 

Nitzan and Bichler start by challenging the traditional view of 
Israel as a “unique case” characterized by a strong state guided by 
socialist ideology. Their argument instead looks beyond the 
apparent form and seeks to identify the essence, using as their 
guiding principles the concepts of capital accumulation, ruling class 
formation, and Israel’s place in the global political economy. In so 
doing, they attack key premises of neoclassical economics; 
assumptions such as an economy in equilibrium, full employment, 
and obsession with so-called neutral aggregates such as GDP and 
inflation rates. Instead they ask the questions: Who are the winners 
and losers in the economy and how is power exercised? 

In contrast to the standard approaches, Nitzan and Bichler argue 
that the key issue underlying political economy is that of capital 
accumulation by groups of dominant capital. The aggregates that 
we are told are “bad for the economy” often obfuscate massive gains 
for these dominant groups, at the expense of other sections of 
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capital and, of course, those who have nothing to offer but their 

: labor- power. This ‘is most clearly demonstrated. in the case of ` 
stagflation — a period of little or no growth combined with high rates 
of inflation. The accepted. wisdom is that these periods, which 
emerged as a global phenomenon during the 1970s and early 1980s, ` 
were bad for the economyas a whole. Instead, Bichler and Nitzan 
demonstrate with a rigorous examination of profit rates for 
dominant ‘capital that these periods were in fact aia profitable 
for dominant capital. : 

In the United States for example, the authors examine inflation - 
figures -and. profit-per-employee figures for the Fortune 500 
companies relative to figures for the economy as a whole. The results 
are a Startling confirmation of their thesis: that the movement of 
-inflation correlates almost precisely with dominant capital doing 
dramatically better than average capital—i.e. winning a greater 
share of profits. Inflation is therefore demonstrated to be a powerful 
redistributional phenomenon. 


Between Depth and Breadth 


At this point the authors introduce a theoretical framework that 
sees the political economy of the twentieth century as moving 
between two alternating regimes of capital accumulation—depth 
and breadth. A breadth regime is characterized by attempts by 
capital to increase the size of its workforce through green-field 
investments or corporate amalgamation. These periods tends.to be 
structurally dynamic and are commonly less conflictual. A depth 
regime; on the other hand, is marked by attempts to increase the rate 
of profit per-employee through either cost-cutting measures or 
stagflation..In the latter case, dominant groups of capital, acting in 
. collusion, use higher prices to offset the loss in reduced volume 
sold. These periods of depth tend to consolidate rather than change 
institutions and structures, and are usually more conflictual and 
often violent. 

There are two important points to be made in regards to this 
. framework. Firstly, Nitzan and Bichler argue that accumulation 
must be seen in a relative context. In other words, it is not the 
absolute level of accumulation that is important but rather the level 
of accumulation relative to the average—what the authors term 
‘differential accumulation. Modern capitalists don’t seek to maximize 
profit, but rather aim to beat the average. 

Flowing from this stress on differential rates of accumulation is 
the sécond key concept introduced by Nitzan and Bichler. Taking 
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issue with traditional Marxist approaches,to capital accumulation, 
they argue that the differential struggle between different capitals is 
at heart a struggle for power. As capitalism has developed over the 
last century — essentially becoming more universal—it has become 
more and more urgent to integrate the concept of power into an 
understanding of the nature of capital itself. 

This point bears some examination, as it is probably the most 
novel —and hence controversial—argument that the authors make. 
Essentially, Bichler and Nitzan argue that traditional Marxist 
approaches to concepts such as capital, accumulation, and profit 
have attempted to find a basic unit with which to measure exactly 
what is being accumulated. To neoclassicists, this basic unit is 
money, which supposedly expresses a quantitative measure of “well- 
being.” For Marxists, the authors argue, the basic unit was “abstract 
labor.” 

In contrast, according to the argument of Bichler and Nitzan, the 
process of accumulation cannot be understood solely in terms of the 
productive labor process. Instead, accumulation should be 
understood as an interaction between productivity and power. In 
the modern capitalist world, accumulation comes to depend not just 
upon ownership and the inputs into the productive process, but 
also critically becomes a function of social power. Drawing on the, 
work of Thorstein Veblen and Lewis Mumford, the authors attempt 
to develop an institutionalist theory of capital that encompasses this 
aspect of power. They argue that we cannot understand 
accumulation solely in terms of physical inputs such as land, labor, 
and machinery but must also ask what enables these quantities to 
become inputs in the first place. 

Following Veblen, the authors argue that under modern 
capitalism there is a growing separation between “industry” and 
“business.” The source of capitalist earnings is not only found in 
the productive process, but in the politics of production. In other 
words, accumulation increasingly relies upon distribution that in 
turn derives from power over production. The modern nature of 
business — characterized by absentee ownership -means that the 
nature of this power takes the form of the ability of absentee owners 
to limit production below its full potential. How do the means of 
this power today differ from that found in the nineteenth century? 
According to Nitzan and Bichler, “In the twentieth century, these 
means further expanded to rely on the broader political realm of the 
state, including aspects of policing, propaganda, taxation, tariffs, 
subsidies, patent laws and intellectual property rights, as well as 
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on international institutions such as trade zones, regional 
investment agreements and global, government-backed corporate 
alliances” p. 35. 


The Israeli Case 


Turning to Israel, this ‘understanding ‘et the nexus between 
power and capital accumulation is clear. The early Israeli state 
played a critical role in creating the institutional context for the 
development of favored capital groups in Israel. The state directed 
external “gifts” (initially from German reparation payments and 
then .later aid from the U.S. government) to the five key 
conglomerates that dominated the Israeli economy. The state also 
established the framework that permitted these groups rapidly to ’ 
expand at the differential expense of lesser capital, through policies 
such as encouraging joint investment with the government, 
permitting the manipulation of banking shares that precipitated a 
collapse of the banking system in 1983, granting special 
development assistance, and directing the process of 
proletarianization of Jewish immigrants from Arab and African 
countries who were to become the core of the industrial working 
class. 

It is this deuei with the several dominance of the’ state in 
Israeli society that has led the majority of observers to label Israel as 
embracing some form of socialism up until the recent decade. In 
contrast, the Global Political Economy of Israel presents an analysis 
that reads like a breath fresh air in a stultified body of literature so 
obviously at odds with reality. Bichler and Nitzan demonstrate 
beyond a shadow of a doubt that the Israeli economy has always 
been about capitalism and enabling accumulation by the dominant 
conglomerates. They painstakingly document how this process 
happened historically with an array of sources ranging from dense 
economic literature to mainstream Israeli daily newspapers. Indeed, 
one of the most delightful aspects of this book is the almost gossipy 
way in which the authors deal with some of Israel’s most 
“respected” business leaders. 


Oil and Arms . 


‘Returning to the notion of dominant capital, the authors identify 
what they term the weapondollar-petrodollar coalition as a key. 
component of global dominant capital as a whole. They show an 
increasing interaction between the major oil companies and arms 
manufacturers and examine how the pursuit of differential 
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accumulation by this coalition is linked with so-called energy 
conflicts in the Middle East. 

In a remarkable series of graphs, the authors plot the rate of. 
return of the major oil companies (dubbed the petro-core) in 
comparison with dominant capital as a whole. They then show that 
each sustained period of.negative differential accumulation for this 
sector (i.e., where dominant capital has outpaced the petro-core in 
terms of differential profits) has been immediately followed by an 
“energy-conflict” such as the 1967-and 1973 wars, the Iran-Iraq war, 
and the-1990-1991 Gulf War. 

Turning once more to an analysis of the concrete, the authors ` 
take each. of these conflicts in turn and trace an increasing 
interaction between arms exporters and the oil companies over time. 
Around the 1973 War, the -arms business became more 
commercialized (expressed by the Nixon Doctrine) and in 
conjunction with the petro-core began to exert a greater influence on ` 
U.S foreign policy. 

The increasing confluence between the interests of the oil-arms 
coalition and foreign policy continued until just after the 1990-1991 
Gulf. War. At this point, the global regime of accumulation -moved 
from depth back towards one of breadth. Dominant capital was able 
to take advantage of. the collapse of the Soviet Union, reduction of 
tariffs and dismantling of barriers to capital mobility, and the 
opening up of “green-field” investments in the South. This new 
stage of breadth marked the onset of globalization, characterized by 
the rise of a new section of dominant capital, the technodollar- 
mergerdollar coalition. This group sought differential accumulation | 
through absorbing technological innovation through mergers and 
acquisitions, expanding into new areas that became known .as 

“emerging markets” and benefiting from the Paes of 
government-owned enterprises. 

It is this shift towards a breadth regime, according to Nitzan and 
Bichler, that explains the so-called peace process in the Middle East. 
Profits were to come from open markets in both, goods and people 
instead of war and conflict. One of the consequences. of this process 
for Israel was the increasing transnational ownership of the Israeli 
economy — the key conglomerates that had dominated the economy 
under the shtlter of the state were taken over by capital from the 
core, particularly the United States. 

Although the reason underlying the shifts between different 
regimes of breadth and depth is somewhat unsatisfactorily dealt 
with by the authors, they stress that these shifts should not be 
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understood naiai but rather as an outcome of the 
interactions of real people with real choices in front of them. In a 
certain sense they argue that the economy tends to follow a path of 
least resistance, with different sections of dominant capital taking 
advantage of different regimes of accumulation (although all 
sections of dominant capital benefit relative to capital as a whole). 


A New Regime of Depth? 


The 1990s shift to breadth had important implications for both 
the Middle East and the global economy. Globalization, marked by 
an expansion of markets and investment, set in train a process of 
excess capacity and this began to eat into the large differential 
profits. At first this hit the periphery of the global economy — 
precipitating a series of financial crises in Asia, Russia, Mexico, and 
Argentina. But it ees seems to be attacking the very core of . 
global capitalism. 

The authors -end with a speculation that has perhaps been 
answered as-this review goes to press. They raise the open question 
of whether we are now seeing a shift back towards a global regime 
of accumulation through depth, with its attendant features of war 
and conflict. The analysis offered by Nitzan and Bichler offers a 
powerful conceptual framework for understanding this latest crisis 
in the global political economy. It also points to a way out of the 
crisis by asking the simple question: Who really gains? 


ey 


Half of India’s children are malnourished. About 350 million 
Indians go to bed hungry every night. Pockets of starvation 
-deaths...have surfaced regularly in recent years. 

. Yet the government is sitting on wheat surpluses—now at about 
53 million metric tons— that would:stretch to the moon and back at 
_ least twice if all the bags were lined up... 
Critics say the central government.. has catered to, political allies 
and powerful farm lobbies in a few key states by buying more and 
more grain from farmers at higher prices. At the same time, it has 
been responding to pressure from international lenders by curbing 
food subsidies to consumers. 
— New York Times, December 2, 2002 


_ The Philosophy and Politics 
of Freedom 


PAUL LE BLANC 


Raya Dunayevskaya, The Power of Negativity: Selected Writings on ° 
the Dialectic in Hegel and Marx, edited by Peter Hudis and Kevin B. 
Anderson (Lanham, Maryland: Lexington , Books, 2002), 386 pages, 
$100.00 cloth; $24.95 paper. 


nen H. Nimtz, Jr., Marx and Engels: Their Contribution ‘to the - 
_ Democratic Breakthrough (Albany, New York: State University of 
_ New York. Press, ae 377 pages, $71. -50 cloth; $24.95 paper... 


- John ‘Rees, The Algebra of Revolution: The Dialectic and the Classical 
Marxist Tradition (London and New York: Routledge, 18): 314 
pages, $85.00 cloth; oe 95 Pape 


In hese terrible times, to believe in the possibility of helping to 
make the world a better place, and to commit ones life to that, makes 
one a revolutionary. Over the years, some of us have been inclined 
to embrace Karl Marx because he was on our side—the side of labor, 
of the oppressed, of the working-class majority —and provided 
invaluable intellectual tools for understanding and changing reality. 
Others, in this dangerous time of intensifying capitalist 
“globalization,” are also reaching out to what Marx has to offer. 
With his comrade Frederick Engels he produced enough material to 
fill the numerous volumes of their Collected Works of which the final 
volume is due in 2003. A number of helpful books are now 
appearing that contribute to the collective process of understanding 
and utilizing this legacy for changing the world. Those who can 
offer some of the most fruitful insights will be those who, following 


‘Paul Le Blanc has for many years been a teacher and activist in Pittsburgh. 
His books include: A Short History of the U.S. Working Class: From Colonial Times 
to the Twenty-First Century (1999); From Marx to Gramsci: A Reader in Revolutionary 
Marxist Politics (1996); and forthcoming in 2003, Black Liberation and the American 
Dream: The Quest for Racial and Economic Justice. Humanity Books, an imprint of 
Prometheus Books; is'the publisher of all three. - 
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the: example of Marx and Engels, have committed themselves 
politically in their own lives. Which ean us to:the works under: 
review. 


{ 


A Philosophy of Freedom 


Raya Dunayevskaya’s three major books — Marxism and Freedom; 
Philosophy and Revolution; and Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution —have now been capped by a 
splendid fourth volume, The Power of Negativity: Selected Writings on 
the Dialectic in.Hegel and Marx, lovingly and carefully edited by two 
capable followers. This will be a rich and challenging resource for 
anyone who cares about any of the topics enumerated in the titles of 
these. works. John Rees extends the study of the Marxist 
philosophical approach in The Algebra of Revolution: The Dialectic 
and. the Classical Marxist Tradition, providing an admirably clear, 
stimulating, and well-documented discussion of Marx and Engels, 
Rosa Luxemburg, Vladimir Ilyich Lenin, Leon Trotsky, Antonio 
Gramsci, and Georg Lukacs, not to mention Eduard Bernstein, Karl 
Kautsky, George Plekhanov, Antonio Labriola, and others. August 
Nimtz, Jr..s Marx and Engels: Thetr Contribution to the Democratic 
Breakthrough is itself an academic breakthrough. He defines the 
book’s themes as arguing that Marx and Engels “were the leading 
protagonists in the democratic movement in the nineteenth century,” 
that “they were first and foremost political activists, and not simply 

‘thinkers,’” and that their practical political experience was central 
to shaping their theories. 

Dunayevskaya ‘was politically engaged from .the 1920s as a 
teenager in the early Communist movement until she died in 1987, 
after leading her own Marxist-Humanist group for- more than three 
decades. Rees, a younger leader of Britain’s Socialist Workers Party, 
is the capable editor of the group’s theoretical organ, International 
Socialist Journal. An association with the very- different Socialist 
Workers Party of the United States is suggested in the footnotes of 
Nimtz’s volume; an African-American scholar who has previously 
published Islam and Politics in East Africa,.he is the only one of the 
three who is an academic—a professor of, political science at the 
University of Minnesota—but the insights in his book indicate a 
familiarity with on-the-ground politics consistent with the 
experience of Marx and Engels. One might insist that the political 
groups mentioned here are mutually incompatible. But the strengths 
of each book transcend the boundaries of small groups. 

With a handful of others (including Herbert Marcuse, wien whom 
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she ecrresponded), Dunayevskaya was a pioneer in tracing 
-connections, between Marx and German philosopher G. W. F. Hegel 
(1770-1831). Powerfully influenced by what E. J. Hobsbawm has 
termed the dual revolution—the tidal waves of democratic and 
industrial revolutions that gathered force in the late eighteenth 
century —Hegel developed a way of comprehending reality, a 
method of analysis, hailed by the Russian revolutionary Alexander 
- Herzen as “the algebra of revolution.” Known as dialectics, this 
philosophical orientation profoundly affected Karl Marx and 
Frederick Engels, and was developed as an essential component of 
. the revolutionary Marxist tradition. It has often been shrugged off— 
with a grimace or a laugh —as impossibly. dense. Dunayevskaya will 
have none of that. Terming Marx’s Economic and Philosophical 
Manuscripts of 1844 (which she was the first to publish in English) 
as “founding a new continent of thought and of revolution,” she 
insists that the young Marx “articulates the great merit of Hegel in 
discovering the ‘negation of the negation,’ and the great demerit of 
Hegel in enveloping it in such mysticism by dealing with it as 
. various stages of consciousness, rather than as men and women 
thinking.” Her meaning ene in such ee aaa peace 
as these: 

What [French iope Maurice T is ying to do 

here is to sum up Marx’s conception of the dialectic as 

TOTALITY....The human factor is the decisive factor and if that is 

so it is the total human being, not any single portion of him. And 

because this is so, and because all history is the history of the class 

struggles for freedom, Hegel’s “Absolute Idea” was in actuality 

TOTAL FREEDOM. That is how Hegel | and Marx met, so to speak, 

and why Hegel’s abstract ideas are in actuality the reflections of 

this historic movement... 

To some extent, the limitations of the three books are offset by the 
strengths of each. That is, they disagree with each other. Nimtz tells 
us that Marx and Engels carried out an “irreparable break...with 
philosophy in general and German philosophy in particular,” and 
were especially intent’ on “clearing away the Hegelian cobwebs” of 
their student days. Such assertions become untenable in the face of 
Dunayevskaya’s impressive labors, not to mention Rees’s survey. Of 
course, the focus of each book is different. Nimtz restricts himself to 
Marx and Engels, but for Dunayevskaya this is one person too 
many — she ‘creates a wall to protect Hegel and-Marx from what she’ 
dismisses as “post-Marx Marxists, beginning with. Engels.” Rees 
doesn’t accept this, insisting that a eae methodological 
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continuity places Marx with Engels, Luxemburg, Lenin, Lukacs, 
Trotsky, and Gramsci all within the same revolutionary camp. Rees 
complains that Dunayevskaya and her one-time co-thinker C. L. R. 
James “map the categories of Hegel’s philosophy directly onto the 
history of capitalism in an unmediated and abstract manner.” And, 
in fact, there is a remarkably abstract quality to Dunayevskaya’s 
discussion of practical politics, including questions of. strategy, 
tactics, and organization. And it is precisely here that Nimtz’s 
strengths come through. 


Revolutionary Practice 


Nimtz honors Hal Draper’s “insufficiently heralded work on 
Marx and Engels.” Draper’s four fat volumes, Karl Marx’s Theory of 
Revolution (Monthly Review Press) plus his three-volume Marx- 
Engels glossary, register, and chronicle, as well as Richard N. 
Hunt’s two-volume Political Ideas of Marx and Engels, broke much of 
the ground that Nimtz covers. But here, in a single volume of 300 
clearly written and well-documented pages, we get not only a 
survey of much previous scholarship but, more important, a survey 
of the writings (including the correspondence) and the political 
activities of the two revolutionaries. An initial chapter on the context 
and beginnings of Marx’s and Engels’ revolutionary partnership is 
followed by three chapters on their involvement with the Communist 
League and the revolutionary upsurge of 1848-1849. Next comes a 
fine chapter comparing the thought and political activity of Marx 
with that of liberalism’s intellectual hero Alexis de Tocqueville. 
Another chapter shows that the long “lull” in the class struggle, 
stretching from 1850 to 1861 was one in which Marx and Engels 
remained engaged in practical and organizational work— which 
formed an important prelude to their involvement in the 
International Working Men’s Association (the First International of 
1864-1876), to which Nimtz devotes three more chapters. The final 
chapter focuses on Engels’ political work in the years between 
Marx’s death and his own. 

One could use this as a guidebook for the fifty-volume Collected 
Works, and also as a political biography worth setting beside David 
Riazanov’s classic Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels. More than this, it 
offers a challenge for those drawn to the spirit of Marx’s famous 
eleventh thesis on Feuerbach—that the point for revolutionaries is 
not simply to understand the world but to change it. Nimtz is not 
content merely to reproduce the ideas of his two subjects. He 
interacts with them and offers interesting ideas and interpretations. 
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There is a refreshing rejection of Lenin-bashing as he emphasizes 
an elemental and multifaceted continuity between Marx, Engels, and 
the Russian revolutionary. He also points out that the young Engels 
was inspired by the Seminole Indians’ resistance to “White 
European encroachment” in 1830s Florida, commenting that both 
Engels and Marx were confident in “the ability of the oppressed to 
overcome their oppression.” There is also the importance of the 
peasantry and the centrality of the worker-peasant alliance that he 
is able to trace in the thought of Marx and Engels. 

More than this, the relationship between capitalism and 
democracy, according to Nimtz, is illuminated by the fact that “the 
‘self-organization of the working class’ in the second half of the 
nineteenth century was responsible for the democratic breakthrough, 
that is, the institution of ‘universal suffrage,’ and the acquisition of 
civil liberties.” In this he cites the important 1992 study Capitalist 
Development and Democracy by Dietrich Rueschmeyer, Evelyne 
Stephens, and John Stephens (though equally relevant is Geoff Eley’s 
just-published Forging Democracy: The History of the Left in Europe, 
1850-2000). Essential in the thrust of working-class democracy, 
-Nimtz documents, were the intellectual and practical-political labors ` 
of Marx.and Engels in the Communist League, in the 1848 upsurge, 
during the quiescent interlude that followed, and then in the years 
of the First International and the Paris Commune. The serious- 
_ minded political work (not just theorizing) of Marx and Engels for 
twenty years before the First International’s founding in 1864, we 
are shown, was essential in enabling them to play a central role in 
its development. And Nimtz is especially good in conveying a sense 
of the crucial importance of the First International in the larger 
political developments of the 1860s and 1870s, and particularly in 
the development of the labor movements of Europe and North 
America. 

Yet the book also provides some less positive surprises. Ahere is 
an odd and recurring fuzziness around the basic Marxist concept of 
class. The term working class is defined as “employed manual labor. 
outside of agriculture.” This dramatically narrows what one finds 
in the Communist Manifesto and Capital: the working class consists of 
those making their living through the sale of their ability to labor. 
Nimtz also uses the term “middle class” quite loosely — sometimes 
seemingly to imply that it is similar to “petty bourgeois” or. perhaps 
to “non-manual” employees. In the Europe of Marx and Engels, — 
however, the term referred to the bourgeoisie, the capitalist class (the 
upper class being the landowning aristocracy). Even worse is his 
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bungling of the concept dictatorship of the proletariat, which ` 
(Draper and others have shown) Marx and Engels saw as political 
rule by the working class. Nimtz disagrees, insisting that a workers 
state cannot coexist with a capitalist economy. Nimtz 
uncharacteristically criticizes Engels for asserting that Paris 
Commune of 1871 (which did not have time to eliminate capitalism) 
was an example of the dictatorship of the proletariat (workers’ rule). 
“Engels may well have overstated the case of the Commune to score 
points,” Nimtz insists, adding “it seems reasonable to conclude” 
that Marx would have preferred to view the Paris Commune as “the 
dictatorship of the people’s alliance, that is, an alliance of the 
proletariat and its allies...” One can only assume that Nimtz would 
also reject the standard interpretation offered by Lenin in 1919: 
“Soviet power’ is the second historical step, or stage, in the 
development of the proletarian dictatorship. The first step was the 
Paris Commune. The brilliant analysis of its nature and the 
significance given by Marx in his The Civil War in France showed 
that the Commune has created a new type of state, a proletarian 
state.” Contrary to Nimtz’s convolutions, it would seem that Lenin 
and Engels were accurately representing the views of Marx that, 
quite simply, a workers’ state must first comes to power in order to 
initiate the process of eliminating capitalism. 

Fortunately, such theoretical tangles do not intrude into most of 
this study. Somewhat more intrusive is the way Nimtz discusses the 
organizational question—he makes reference to the “the Marx- 
Engels team” and. “the Marx party” so frequently, and in such 
varied contexts, that confusion is inevitable—especially since “the 
Marx-Engels team” appears to be simply another way of saying 
“Marx and Engels,” and what is meant by party is more often than 
not referring “to a political tendency and not an organized current” 
(and can include sometimes just Marx and Engels, sometimes those 
who agree with the basic ideas of the Manifesto, sometimes old 
friends from the stormy days of 1848, sometimes those who agree 
with Marx and Engels inside the First International). But as Marx’s 
biographer Franz Mehring put it, “their supporters, as Marx himself 
admitted, did not represent a party.” Nimtz prefers a different way 
of putting it—that, more often than not, “the party was still not 
convinced that circumstances required an organized formation.” 

The point that Nimtz is making here, however, seems entirely 
valid. Marx’s detractors and even some of his partisans generally 
miss a key aspect of what he was doing. To the extent that they look 
at his practical political activity at all—especially his conflicts with 
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others inside the labor and socialist movements — they tend to see a 
tactless, impatient, and argumentative ego, somehow lining up and 
manipulating various pals, more often than not hurling polemics 
and mobilizing cliques that were “full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.” What Nimtz is able to highlight is a much more 
consistent, coherent, principled mode of operation on the part of a 
numerically fluctuating current of co-thinkers. It has political 
meaning. There is a correspondence between analysis, strategy, and . 
tactics. What Marx and Engels and their various comrades hoped to 
accomplish was related to how they functioned—even without an 
organization—and they were able-to have a profound impact in the 
broader organizations and movements of which they were part. All 
of this contributed to the later crystallization of socialist workers 
parties in a number of countries. More work needs to be done to 
understand all of this more clearly, but Nimtz, is pointing us in the 
right direction. 


The Dialectics. of Struggle 


In The Algebra of Revolution, John Rees highlights the philosopher 
Hegel’s immense intellectual labors, which combined a deep 
commitment to human freedom with a profoundly historical 
sensibility embracing the notion that reality unfolds and moves 
forward through the interaction of contradictory tendencies. Each of 
these tendencies contain elements of “truth” that can only be 
understood adequately as part of a complex, multifaceted, always- 
evolving totality. Hegel developed concepts and categories to help 
comprehend the almost impossibly complex, dynamic, contradictory 
reality in which all of us are enmeshed. Rees, like Dunayevskaya 
before him, demonstrates that this dialectical outlook and method 
were absorbed into the very being of Marx, to be transformed by him 
but never abandoned. 

All too many in the Marxist tradition have shrugged off or 
.quietly set aside or (worse) dogmatized this approach, resulting in a 
deterministic Marxism: history and economics become the powerful 
“objective factors” which inevitably move forward, regardless of 
what people think and try to do (which are the secondary and 
subordinate “subjective factors”). Such seemingly hardheaded, 
“scientific” fatalism has all-too-often passed for profound Marxist 
wisdom. This can cause working-class militants to passively wait 
for revolutionary inevitabilities, which, as the -history of the 
twentieth century demonstrates, never materialize. 

In contrast, Marx and Engels saw objective and subjective factors 
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as an interacting unity of opposites, with the working class itself 
(thanks to the role in the labor process and the quality of human 
consciousness) combining the subjective and objective. “Once this 
notion, the unity of subject and object, has vanished...the working 
class is no longer seen as the identical subject-object of history,” 
Rees argues. “That is, it is no longer seen as a class whose struggle 
transforms it from being an exploited class lacking in socialist 
consciousness and unable to control the society that it produces 
into a class capable of consciously fighting to banish exploitation 
and able to run society according it its own needs.” What Hegel 
taught was what Marx and Engels intensified—~ human freedom is 
possible and necessary, what people do and fail to do makes a 
difference, the working-class majority can become conscious of its 
situation and determine its own future. 

This activist outlook, as the work of Nimtz has so effectively 
shown, is central to the actual lives and political efforts of Marx 
and Engels. Rees goes on to show us that it is precisely this 
dialectical-activist element that is built into the mass strike 
conceptions of Rosa Luxemburg, the theory of permanent revolution 
of Leon Trotsky, and the understanding of the party/mass struggle 
dialectic of Lenin, which was further elaborated by the Hegelian: 
Leninists, Antonio Gramsci and Georg Lukacs, through their own 
intense.revolutionary experience in Italy and Hungary. The longest 
chapter in this volume is that dealing with Lukacs, a splendid 
exploration consistent with Lukacs’ recently discovered and 
published masterpiece of 1926 (for which Rees has written a fine 
introduction), Tailism and the Dialectic. Rees’s book helps to 
demystify something about which much complicated (and also 
simplistic) nonsense has been propagated. While making a passing 
reference to “the characteristic Hegelian triad of thesis, antithesis, 
and synthesis,” he is scornful of the idea that the Hegelian dialectic 
can be reduced to this “eternal trichotomy,” approvingly quoting 
Plekhanov that “it does not at all play in Hegel’s work the part 
which is attributed to it by people who have not the least idea of the 
philosophy of that thinker.” 

Rees is more inclined to accept, as “useful reminders of forms in 
which dialectical contradictions sometimes work themselves out,” 
the three “laws” identified- by Engels: unity of opposites; 
transformation of quantity into quality; and negation of the 
negation. The unity of opposites involves the dynamic linkage 
between interpenetrating yet contradictory elements—for example, 
the relationship between workers and capitalists as essential 
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components of the capitalist system. The transformation of quantity 
into quality involves the process by which gradual “numerical” 
alternations can result in qualitative change — water turning from a 
liquid into a solid or gas depending on the rise or fall of the 
temperature, or an escalating number of workers and workplaces 
being involved in a strike changing a situation from an economic 
dispute to a politically-charged general strike to a social revolution. 
The negation of the negation involves the development of some 
aspect of reality in which its original state is overcome or 
transcended (negation), but rather than being simply obliterated, the 
elements of the original aspect of reality are preserved (negation of 
the negation) in the process of transformation. For example, a 
liberal’s fundamental belief in human rights and freedom of 
expression might be preserved in his or her later rejection of 
liberalism for socialism. , 

However, Rees emphasizes, these three “laws” are “not the only 
way that dialectical development can take place,” and by no means 
do -they constitute some “supra-historical master key.” He clearly 
prefers a different. way of explaining the dialectical method, 
emphasizing “three principles: totality, change, and contradiction. 
' Taken separately these principles do not constitute a dialectical 
approach. Only when they are taken together do they become 
- dialectical.” He adds that “the parts and the whole are not reducible 
to each other. The parts and the whole a condition, or 
mediate, each other/’ | 

Rees emphasizes that Marx’s materialist conception of history is 
grounded in this analytical approach: “Society is taken to be in a 
process of constant change. Such change involves the totality of 
relations— economic, political, ideological, and cultural—of which 
the society is composed. This process of total change is a result of 
internal contradictions, manifested as class. antagonism, which 
reconstitute society anew by both transforming and renewing the 
forces that first gave rise to the initial contradiction.” 
`. At the same time, Rees. explains, the dialectical method in Marx’s 
hands does not consist of “a progression of self-generating 
categories,” but instead that he continually refined and revised his 
dialectical analysis through “constant empirical verification,” 
understanding that “real contradictions are...more diverse and 
complex, and change more rapidly, than the concepts that express 
them, even when these are dialectical concepts especially designed 
to capture complexity and change. Constant empirical work is 
therefore essential to renew both the concrete analyses and the 
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dialectical concepts that are generalized from these analyses.” Lenin 
described this as Marx’s method in Capital: “Testing by facts or by 
practice...is to be found in each step of the analysis.” 

Rees concludes his study with the obvious but essential notion 
that the Marxist dialectic revolves around “an appreciation of the 
revolutionary potential of the working class,” and that any effort to 
renew Marxist philosophy is actually inseparable from the task of 
overcoming late-twentieth-century defeats of the working class 
through rebuilding the working-class movement. He adds that “a 
revolutionary organization remains the indispensable tool for 
overcoming the unevenness in working-class consciousness, 
maximizing the effectiveness of working-class struggle, recalling the 
lessons of past victories and defeats, and educating and leading 
workers in struggle.” 

We are faced with the urgent question, however, of how these 
truths can be understood and applied in the unique historical 
circumstances at the dawn of our new century. Any mechanistic 
effort to superimpose “orthodox” formulas from earlier historical 
contexts onto the new and fluid realities would be a violation of the 
dialectical method Rees so ably discusses in this fine book. A 
simplistic effort to proclaim a revolutionary working class party, 
even if done in the name of revolutionary dialectics, is guaranteed 
to be fruitless. Such things must evolve organically from the actual 
class struggles of the real world in which we live. The question is: 
how can that process be advanced by thoughtful activists? 

Armed with the theoretical tools surveyed in different but 
challenging ways in these books by John Rees, August Nimtz, and 
Raya Dunayevskaya—each designed for those committed to 
developing revolutionary analyses and strategies — activists of today 
and tomorrow, one can hope, will be better able to understand the 
world in order to change it. 
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Occupation’s Mixed Legacy 
WILLIAM K. TABB 


Eiji Takemae, Inside GHQ: The Allied Occupation of Japan and Its 
Legacy, translated and adapted by Robert Ricketts and Sebastian 
Swann with a preface by John W. Dower (New York and London: 
Continuum International a: rue, 2002), 751 pages; 
hardcover $40. . 


Eiji Takemae, the doyen of Occupation studies: in jaan first 
- wrote in 1983 in Japanese this fascinating account of how the. 
United States, over a brief space of time, “dramatically rewove the 
social, economic. and. political fabric of a modern state,. resetting its 
national priorities, redirecting its course of development.” It is now 
available in a substantially revised and enlarged English edition. 
‘This major contribution is accessible to the general reader with little 
or no background in these important events—which brought New . 
Deal.reform to an essentially feudal country, and in what became `` 
known as the reverse course, restored important elements of the Old 
Order as part of a Cold War turnaround. While right-wing Japanesé 
then and now present the democratization process as the imposition 
of a victor’s peace and -cultural imperialism, for most Japanese it. 
was liberation from repressive militarist autocracy. 

` Like their German and. Italian contemporaries, Japan’s “alee 
believed their country had -been denied its fair’ sharé of colonial 
spoils. They demanded a redistribution of wealth and power in Asia 
that reflected Japan’ s industrial and military strength. The United 
States: resisted, since such redistribution could only come at its 
expense. Rather than seeing the war as a matter of Japanese 
aggression, Japan’s leaders believed it was forced on them by the 
Western imperialists asserting control over Japan’s natural co- 
prosperity - sphere. From a broader Asian perspective, Japan’s 
imperial. expansion shattered the mystique of Western supremacy 


William K. Tabb teaches economics at Queens College and the Graduate 
Center at the City University of New York. He is the author of The Postwar 
Japanese System: Cultural Economy and Economic Transformation (Oxford ' 
University Press, 1995), The Amoral Elephant: Globalization and the Struggle for 
Social Justice in the Twenty-first Century (Monthly Review, 2001), and Unequal 
Partners: A Primer on Globalization (The New Press, 2002). 
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and contributed to a consciousness of the Western colonialists’ 
vulnerability. However, an exploitative, and in many instances 
inhumane, Japanese brutality toward “lesser peoples,” enslavement, 
forced labor, and other forms of savagery left wounds that affect the 
politics of the region to this day. Takemae explains that the Japanese 
soldiers committing these atrocities were themselves denied basic 
civil liberties, indoctrinated to be obedient subjects of an emperor- 
god, subjected to rigid police control, and were the product of a 
society where ultra-rightist pronouncements seemed to prefer 
- national extinction to defeat. Readers can learn more about the 
experiences of Japanese soldiers and the civilians they encountered 
in Soldier Alive (forthcoming from University of Hawaii Press) a 
grimly realistic novella by Ishikawa Tatsuzo, based on his 
experiences in China and banned by the Japanese government. 
American soldiers perhaps had less excuse for their excesses, 
described in the early chapters of the book. U.S. paratroopers who 
landed in Sapporo, for example, engaged in an orgy of looting, 
violence, drunken brawling, gang rapes and other sexual atrocities. 
But the actions of rank and file soldiers are as nothing to the 
policies of military leaders. On the American side, there is General 
Curtis LeMay’s use of incendiary bombs filled with a volatile 
mixture of jellied gasoline, phosphorous, and magnesium specially 
designed to incinerate Japan’s “wood-and-paper” cities. The author 
quotes a staff memorandum from General Douglas MacArthur’s 
psychological warfare chief calling the fire bombings “one of the 
most ruthless and barbaric killings of non-combatants in all 
history.” And then there are Hiroshima and Nagasaki, necessary, in 
the opinion of Secretary of State Byrnes and other Truman advisers, 
to make the Russians more manageable in the postwar period. 
Takemae tells the absorbing story of the Occupation’s dynamic 
in which the allies, especially the Soviets, are frozen out of any 
serious _role, and MacArthur, ostensibly overseeing the 
administration of Japan’ under Washington’s orders, arrogates 
power to set policy. The new constitution he imposed on the 
Japanese, for example, was announced to Washington and the Far 
Eastern Commission of the allies as a fait accompli. When the 
commission demanded the right to review the constitutional draft 
MacArthur reminded them they were merely a policy-making body 
and that policy implementation was the exclusive provenance of 
SCAP (the Supreme Commander of the Allied Powers — MacArthur 
and his General Headquarters staff). We get the measure of the man: 
born in Little Rock to a military family; graduate of West Point (with 
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the highest grades ever recorded there); the youngest Army chief of 
staff; the man who orders his troops forcibly to evict the 20,000. 
veterans of the First World War and their families who came to 
Washington demanding payment of their service bonuses (he said 
the march was the work of Communists); devout Episcopalian with 
a pronounced evangelical streak; a man on a civilizing mission 
whose patriotic populism might have carried him to the White 
House, had he deigned to solicit party support and campaign for 
the nomination. Takemae describes his overweening self-confidence 
as betraying a smug paternalism beneath which lurked a racialist 
impulse. While the general is the key participant in the events 
described, the author places his actions on a larger canvas, making 
room for the many players who influence the course of events. 
Indeed, a major strength of this study is the densely woven fabric of 
the many elements of the story, the civil servants, both Japanese and 
American, the academics.and movement activists, the politicians 
and military figures, who shaped the Occupation’s effects. 

MacArthur, whose power was extraordinary, in the last instance 
made many of the key decisions, such as leaving the Emperor as a 
symbol of national unity in a democratic society, rather than 
prosecuting him as a war criminal. This particular crucial choice 
was based on the judgment that leaving the Emperor in place while 
redefining his role would make the job of the Occupation easier. 
That Hirohito was as much a war criminal as those found guilty by 
the tribunal is evident. He had been informed of all military 
decisions taken in his name, supported them, helped shape strategy, 
second-guessed command decisions and occasionally intervened in 
field operations. The Emperor had dismissed. appeals by his top 
advisers (many of whom were later convicted as war criminals) to 
-end the war, resulting in many thousands of unnecessary deaths. 
First, he insisted, Japan must win a major victory in the field to 
improve Japan’s bargaining power and make retention of the 
emperor system more likely. . 

The ambiguity of the Emperor’s position was manipulated by the 
Japanese government, which for domestic consumption translated 
SCAP pronouncements to imply the retention of Imperial 
sovereignty, diverging, dramatically from Washington’s directive. 
The ambiguity was allowed on the advice of U.S. advisers who 
otherwise feared revolution and Communism. The Emperor’s official 
_statements fed this interpretation. During the surrender, his people 
heard his voice for the first time as he announced, “the war has not 
necessarily developed in our favor” and asked them to “endure the 
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unendurable and bear the unbearable.” The military refused to use 
the term “surrender” and maneuvered to keep the Emperor’s status 
undiminished. There is no doubt, as Takemae writes, that in 
preserving the emperor system GHQ also “perpetuated a powerful 
and transcendent symbol around which a conservative hegemony 
would later coalesce.” 

_ The heart of the book treats the genesis of reform and the 
dramatic changes to Japanese society put in motion by GHQ. U.S. 
policy makers were divided in their approach to the mission of the 
Occupation. Pro-China hardliners advocated a severe peace 
believing that the totalitarian Emperor-centered political system, a 
“deistic feudalism” managed by giant financial and industrial 
conglomerates, the zaibatsu, had to be destroyed. The so-called Japan 
Crowd proposed a soft peace, a liberalized restoration of the prewar 
regime, continuity of the monarchy divested of its antidemocrafic 
features, and a revitalized but demilitarized economy. The book 
vividly recounts the influence of different factions and individual 
players in what is a complex mosaic since the Japanese progressives 
and conservatives held shaded views as did the Washington and 
SCAP actors. Students of the period will benefit from chapters 
detailing the role of the specialized staff sections within GHQ and 
their interaction with Japanese advisers and political figures of 
importance. General readers will find these discussions fascinating 
on both the human and political levels. We are introduced to 
ambitious ultra-conservative rabidly anticommunist future John 
Birchers and progressive Japan scholars enlisted to the Occupation 
later to be blacklisted as Communists or sympathizers during the 
McCarthy period and driven from public service. 

Each of the objectives of the Occupation MacArthur carried out 
are treated in detail: punishing war criminals, destroying Japan’s 
military power, holding free elections, enfranchising women, 
liberalizing education, separating church from state, liberating the 
farmers, supporting free trade unions, civil rights and civil liberties, 
abolishing police oppression, and modernizing the constitution. 
There is useful discussion of the importance of Article Nine of the 
constitution, which outlawed belligerency as an instrument of state 
policy and so committed Japan to not maintaining a standing army. 
It is also explained how as the Cold War begins the United States, 
which had insisted on the provision, does all it can to force Japan 
to rearm and become part of the U.S. projection of military force in 
the world. 

Initially the Occupation sought to destroy the institutional roots 
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of militarism and the social and economic forces that had motivated 
its imperialist aggressions. Virtually overnight SCAP swept away 
the repressive infrastructure that had supported the police state 
transferring sovereignty from the Emperor to the people in an effort. 
to depoliticize the throne and empower ordinary citizens. 
Conservatives argue that the new constitutional order was imposed 
at gunpoint. “Perhaps, but we should remember,” Takemae writes 
quoting Christian socialist Katayama Tetsu, that “it was imposed on - 
reactionaries, not the people, and that most Japanese recognized 
that singular fact.” 

In restructuring the economy, SCAP not only took measures to 
purge muilitarists from the large zaibatsu, but also to break up 
powerful conglomerates like Mitsubishi and Mitsui. However, these 
economic power centers were able to maintain their internal integrity 
and to reorganize so that within five years they had basically 
reconstituted themselves, a task made easier by the pro-corporate 
anti-communism of Secretary of Defense James Forrestal and Under 
Secretary of the Army William Draper, both former partners in a 
major Wall Street investment house, and the interventions of Senator 
William Knowland, media opinion ‘molders in the United States, 
and other defenders of free enterprise. 

The progressive New Dealers and the business interests had 
agreed at the start of the Occupation that the skewed income 
distribution in Imperial Japan had both necessitated conquering 
export markets and. underlay Japan’s comparative advantage. 
Europe and the United States saw the low wages of Japanese 
workers as social dumping. In their view, the underpaid, 
overworked, and docile workforce and the semi-feudal labor 
practices of the zaibatsu had to be transformed. Democratization, by 
encouraging free trade unions and sponsoring civil rights, 
addressed features of Japanese society that had led to war, and it 
was also consistent with the desire to eliminate unfair competition 
previously enjoyed by Japanese industry. “Sound” unionism was 
also seen as an antidote to labor radicalism. The Occupation 
abolished the Imperial Patriotic Industrial Association and Patriotic 
Labor Association established by the militarists, replacing these top- 
down-control agencies with a model based on the U.S. Wagner Act. 
In the context of the long period of repression and accumulated 
grievances, the radicalism of workers set in motion a militancy far 
beyond what GHQ had expected. A strike wave and the growth of 
Communist- and left socialist-led unions eclipsed more moderate 
leadership. The labor struggles of the period for worker self- 
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management, the clashes of competing labor federations, 
MacArthur’s banning of a proposed general strike, and the 
reshaping of labor policy as the Cold War loomed are all well 
described. a8 : . 

Many of the most interesting parts of the book discuss how, after 
the earlv punitive phase of the Occupation, the reform process was 
a collaborative one in which progressive Japanese academics and. 
civil servants worked closely with New -Deal Americans to 
revolutionize thinking on such issues as women’s rights, in the face 
of resistance from the defenders of the Old Order often with 
surprising results. In October 1947, for example, Japanese legislators 
abolished the crime of adultery when SCAP insisted that the law, 
which had previously only applied to women, be enforced for men 
as well. Many specific guarantees of rights for women, formulated 
by American women working in the Occupation’s bureaucracy but 
in close collaboration with the Japanese women’s movement, 
advanced reforms that went beyond the rights enjoyed by women in 
the United States at the time. We also iearn of the work of Nisei 
(American nationals of Japanese descent who were educated in . 
Japan and returned to the United States before the outbreak of the - 
war) members of the U.S. Women’s Army Corps educated Japanese 
women at the grassroots level about their democratic rights under 
the new constitution and encouraged them to exercise their new 
freedoms. 

Nisei had been crucial in translation and intelligence work 
during the conflict, some volunteering for service right out of the 
internment camps. The head of MacArthur’s intelligence unit once 
boasted that a single language expert was worth an infantry 
battalion and that Japanese-American linguists saved a million 
American lives and shortened the war by two years. Their role has 
generally gone unrecognized, in some measure because it was white 
officers who signed their intelligence reports and took credit for 
these exploits. It was not until the archives were opened many years 
later that the contributions of Nisei soldiers were finally recognized. 

Takemae’s discussion of the Dodge Plan (1947), an economic 
stabilization program which favored the former zaibatsu at the 
expense of small and medium sized firms and included austerity 
measures which allowed the purging of uncooperative civil servants 
(i.e. dissenters), conveys a sense of the neoliberalism which has been 
integral to the Washington Consensus and Wall Street’s efforts to 
restore Japan’s capitalist class to undisputed authority. The red 
purges of 1949-1950 to combat Communist influence in public life, 
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the rehabilitation of rightists, the rearming of Japan in violation of 
Article Nine and pressure to play an active role in U.S. run military 
interventions and projections of force were all part of the reverse 
course which restored unindicted war criminals to positions of 
authority, centralized control in Tokyo and deprived local 
governments of the ability to pursue progressive policies. The 
resulting system of patronage, structured corruption, and money 
politics has reinforced conservative political rule to this day. The 
legacy of the Occupation is a mixed one. At a time when Japan is 
racked with the contradictions of a failed political Establishment, 
the hangover of speculative financial excesses, and a resurgence of 
right-wing nationalism, the story of the U.S. Occupation and its 
legacy take on a new importance. Professor Takemae’s 
indispensable contribution is most welcome. | 


CIPS) 


[Dombey and Son] conveyed the one idea of Mr. Dombey’s life. 
The world was made for Mr. Dombey and Son to trade in, and the 
sun and moon were made to give them light. Rivers and seas were 
formed to float their ships; rainbows gave them promise of fair 
weather; winds blew for or against their enterprises; stars and 
planets circled in their orbits, to preserve inviolate a system of 
which they were the centre. 

—Charles Dickens, Dombey and Son 
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“The American health care system is confronting a crisis.” This was 
the not very surprising conclusion of a study by a National Academy of 
Science panel on the U.S. health care system, carried out at the request of 
the administration and released in November 2002 <www.nap.edu/ 
books /0309087074/htmi/>. The report, entitled Fostering Rapid 
Advances in Health Care, describes conditions that are little short of 
horrendous. Health care costs are increasing at an annual rate in excess of 
12 percent. The insured are receiving far fewer benefits while paying 
much more in out-of-pocket expenses. States in fiscal trouble are cutting 
benefits for Medicaid and other health programs. The number of 
uninsured has climbed to 41.2 million or 14.5 percent of the U.S. 
population. This means that one in seven individuals in the United States 
lacks any health care coverage whatsoever, and many more have 
inadequate coverage. A quarter of U.S. children aged to nineteen to 
thirty-five months are deficient in immunizations. Tens of thousands of 
individuals die every year from medical errors and many more than that 
from injuries caused by the health system. 

The National Academy of Sciences panel that authored the report did 
not, however, provide any comprehensive or meaningful solution to this 
crisis. According to the chair of the panel, “We learned in 1993 and 1994,” 
when the Clinton health care proposal failed, “that you cannot ‘be 
prescriptive” (New York Times, November 20, 2002). Instead, what is 
offered, at the request of the administration, are suggestions on various 
demonstration projects that might be introduced in a few states in the 
hope of yielding “viable models” to cope with the crisis of health care 
costs and delivery. 

But if the NAS panel is unable or. unwilling to be prescriptive we 
suffer from no such compunctions. Nothing short of universal health care 
through a single payer system will alleviate this crisis. Getting private 
insurance companies out of the health care system and making access to 
quality health care a basic right for all is the only possible answer — that ts, 
. if universal, affordable, quality health care, and not profits, is the primary goal. 


. pegs 
This year marks the 100" anniversary of W. E. B. Du Bois’ The Souls of 
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Black Folk, which famously declared that “the problem of the Twentieth 
Century is the problem of the color-line.” Today at the beginning of the: 
_ twenty-first century the color line remains no less central. It is with this in 
mind that we recommend this year’s issue ‘of The Socialist Register, entitled. 
Fighting Identities: Race, Religion and Ethno-Nationalism. The issue contains 
articles by noted MR authors, including Aijaz Ahmad, Avishai Ehrlich, Bill 
Fletcher Jr., Mahmood Mamdani, Manning Marable; and John S. Saul, 
along with other important socialist analysts. The bringing together of so 
many accomplished authors to address issues of race and nationalism is a 
major accomplishment and could not be more timely. 

The Socialist Register and MR have long had a close relationship. We 
are proud to have been the U.S. distributors of the Register (published: by 
Merlin Press in London) since its first appearance in 1964 under the 
editorship of Ralph Miliband and John Saville. Through all the subsequent 
. years The Socialist Register has been a source of insight and inspiration to 
the left. It has retained its very high quality under its current editors, Leo 
Panitch and Colin Leys. We look forward to celebrating next year the 
fortieth anniversary of the Register. We urge interested MR readers to. 
look not only at this year’s issue of the Register but also back issues, | 
some of which are still available. Standing orders to The Socialist Register | 
(providing a 20 percent discount) can also be placed with Monthly. Review 
Press. 

We have only just learned that long-time MR contributor: James ‘Petras 
received the 2002 Lifetime Career Award from the Marxist Section of' the 
American Sociological Association. The award was presented to him last 
summer “for his role not only as a scholar but also as a community 
activist and a teacher.” We offer him our congratulations. 


CPD 
The Media Education Foundation has recently released a thirty-five 
minute video, Rich Media, Poor Democracy, featuring MR coeditor Robert 
W. McChesney and Mark Crispin Miller, Professor of Media Studies at 
New York University. The video is based on McChesney’s award-winning 
book by the same title. For more information visit <www.mediaed.org/ 
RICHMEDIA> or call 1-800-897-0089. 
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One of the reasons we don’t have more democracies in the 
Middle East is because we have regarded the Middle East as our 
gas station. 

— James Woolsey, former director of the CIA, 
speaking on a panel at Oxford University, November 14, 2002 
(quoted in Ottawa Citizen, November 15, 2002). 


(continued from inside front cover) 


‘We assure our subscribers that they shall find no change in the sub- 
stance and content of the magazine for which they have subscribed. In the 
past whenever we faced difficulties, our readers have wholeheartedly 
cooperated with us. The “Friends of Monthly Review” helped a lot in laying 
the foundation of the magazine, and building on that foundation. They need 
special mention, and I am taking this opportunity to publish the list of well- 
. Wwishers who had helped us through “FMR” and the members of “FMR”. 

Lastly, we invite inquiries and comments regarding the publication of 
“Analytical Monthly Review”. If these technical changes cause a particular 
problem, or if you have any questions, please let us know. 
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Editorial 


The following excerpts from Rahul Mahajan’s new book, The New 
Crusade: America’s War on Terrorism published by Monthly Review Press 
will help us to understand official U.S.’s rehotoric in the fight against 
terrorism. 

..It is not enough to say that the attacks (on WTC) were crimes against 
humanity, though they were, and that terrorism like that must be stopped, 
though it must. It’s also not enough to say that the hijackers were religious 
extremists, though they were. One must also understand the role the 
United States has played in promoting religious extremism, directly, as in 
the Afghan jihad, and indirectly, by destroying all alternatives through its 
ceaseless attacks on the left and by pursuing policies that foster resentment 
and anger. 

..To have any chance of dealing with the problem of international 
terrorism, we must change the role of the United States in the world. In an 
essay entitled “The War Comes Home,” published on the Web the day 
after the attacks, I wrote, “The main practitioner of attacks that either 
deliberately target civilians, or are so indiscriminate that it makes no 
difference, is no shadowy Middle Eastern terrorist, but our own (U.S.) 
government.” These attacks run the gamut from direct bombing, as the 
United States has done in Iraq (on numerous occasions), Serbia, Sudan, 
Afghanistan, and other countries in the past ten years alone, to denying 
people access to the basic necessities of life, From the sanctions on Iraq, 

. (continued on inside back cover) 
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The People of Vieques, Puerto 
Rico vs. the United States Navy 


LINDA BACKIEL 


David Brandishes a Slingshot 


On April 19, 1999, two F-18 jets mistook the navy’s red-and- 
white checked observation post on the island of Vieques, Puerto 
Rico for a target, and dropped 500 pound bombs on it. Vieques 
resident David Sanes was working at the observation post as a 
security guard for the navy. He was killed almost instantly. Three 
other men from Vieques were seriously injured. Sanes’ death 
sparked a wave of protest—civil disobedience, marches, petitions, 
resolutions, and lobbying—which resulted in the promise, made by 
then U.S. President Clinton and reiterated by his successor, that the 
navy will leave Vieques by May 2003. The navy says these plans 
will not be affected by war on Iraq. As veterans of earlier navy 
promises, the Viequenses, and the people of Puerto Rico, are wary. 

That promise from a U.S. president represents an unprecedented 
victory for Puerto Rico. It is a victory not only over the Colossus of 
the North, to whom Puerto Rico is still in colonial thrall, but also 
over the perennial divisions created by the uncertainty about its 
relation to the United States and the rest of the world. To appreciate 
the significance of that victory, some history is necessary. 

Vieques is a fifty-two-square-mile island about fifteen miles to 
the southeast of the main island of Puerto Rico. It has a population 
of 9,400 and is one of Puerto Rico’s seventy-eight municipalities. 
According to the United States Supreme Court, Puerto Rico is legally 
an “unincorporated territory” which “belongs to, but is not part of” 
the United States. Under U.S. law, Puerto Rico is neither an 

Linda Backiel is a human rights and criminal defense lawyer living in San 
Juan, Puerto Rico. 

For current information and background on Vieques, information about 
joining or supporting the civil disobedience campaign and the efforts to decon- 
taminate Vieques and create a sustainable plan for development in Vieques, 
contact: Committee for the Rescue and Development of Vieques. Tel: 787-741- 
0716. E-mail: <bieke@prdigital.com>. Also see <www.viequeslibre.org/>. 
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independent nation, nor a state. Its official title “Estado Libre 
Asociado” literally means “free associated state,” but the United 
States has decreed that the only acceptable translation is 
“commonwealth.” Puerto Rico enjoys none of the sovereignty of 
members of the British Commonwealth. Instead, it has a degree of 
autonomy over local government, but no power whatsoever over 
issues related to international relations, defense, and relations with 
the United States. U.S. laws, except those few specifically determined 
“locally inapplicable” are applied in Puerto Rico by U.S. law 
enforcement and regulatory agencies. One symbol of this 
relationship is the United States District Court for the District of 
Puerto Rico. 

Puerto Rico. enjoyed considerably more autonomy in 1898, when 
it was invaded by the United States, than it does today. It was then 
an autonomous territory of Spain, with its own legislature, courts, 
and money. Invaded and colonized by the Spanish during the 
previous four centuries, it had developed a unique culture within 
clearly defined natural borders. As the result of the nineteenth 
century wars of liberation in Latin America and Puerto Rico’s close 
collaboration with the movements that generated them, Spain 
negotiated a Treaty of Autonomy with Puerto Rico. The relationship ` 
between Puerto Rico and Spain, which included deputies sent to the 
equivalent of the Spanish legislature, could not be altered without 
mutual consent. . 

After the U.S. Navy invaded Puerto Rico at Guánica and 
bombarded San Juan (resulting in civilian casualties) during W. 
Randolph Hearst’s “splendid little war,” the United States 
demanded Spain “cede” Puerto Rico as part of the price of peace. Its 
eastern coast would provide a coaling station and strategic outpost 
in the Caribbean for the navy. Under the December 10, 1898 Treaty 
of Paris (in which no representative of Puerto Rico was involved or - 
consulted), Spain purported to cede to the United States as war 
booty what it had no right to cede: the territory, seas, natural 
resources, and people of Puerto Rico. Vieques was part of that war 
booty. 

Between 1941 and the mid-1950s, the U.S. Navy expropriated 
26,000 of Vieques’ 33,000 acres by process of eminent domain, as an 
annex to its huge Roosevelt Roads base located on Puerto Rico’s 
eastern coast at Ceiba. Only the largest landholders—primarily. the 
sugar companies—-were compensated, resulting in-the forced _ 
eviction, often on little or no notice—of thousands of families. Many ` 
lived oo something similar to a ESERE Taa ee ; 
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which they obtained rights to the land and homes in which they 
lived, farmed, and supported their. families, often through fishing, 
between the sugarcane harvesting and planting seasons. Others 
_ were small landholders whose families had lived in Vieques since 
the time it was a refuge from the Spanish Conquest for the 
indigenous Tainos, and cimarrones—free Africans or escaped slaves. 
Because they never registered their holdings in the Registry of 
Deeds, they were neither notified of the proceedings by which the 
navy acquired their lands, nor compensated for them. 

Many. Viequenses recall being told the navy would leave when the 
war was over. But for the Viequenses, the war never.ended. The navy 
acquired the eastern and western portions of Vieques to conduct 
ship-to-shore, air-to-ground, small arms, and. other kinds of target 
“practice, to practice amphibious landings, and to store weapons and 
ammunition in hundreds of bunkers. .They also used it, in 
. conjunction with weapons manufacturers and related industries, to 
test napalm, Agent Orange, and.all sorts of: conventional and 
unconventional weapons and ammunition. The navy also 
advertised Vieques as a site for “one stop shopping” for NATO 
allies that wanted to pam amphibious and land war 
simultaneously. 

It was a formidable military presence that the civilian sop 
of Vieques set out-to challenge after the death of David Sanes. The 
most powerful weapon discovered by the people of Vieques is the 
practice of putting their bodies in the line of fire during target 
practice. Theoretically, as soon as the navy is aware of -civilians on 
the firing range, it is “fouled,” and exercises must be suspended. 
. Between April 21, 1999, and May 4, 2000, thousands of civilians 
overran the navy’s Camp Garcia on the eastern end of Vieques, 
where David Sanes was killed. The December 2000 agreement 
between Governor Rosselló of Puerto Rico and President Clinton 
provided that the protesters would be removed, and Puerto Rico 
would cooperate in securing the range to permit resumption of the 
bombing. In the meantime, the people of Vieques would have the 
"Opportunity to vote on whether the navy should stay or leave. Two 
hundred people were removed from protest camps on May 4, 2000. 
Ten days later, civilians began showing up on the firing range 
again. As of December 2002, nearly 2000 people have participated 
in this human embrace of what Puerto Ricans call their “daughter 
island” (Isla Nena). I have had the honor of representing almost a 
hundred of them. Here are some of their stories. 
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Too Dangerous for Bail, Father Mauro Simpson 


It was about 3 o’clock on a Sunday afternoon. I broke a rule si 
survival and checked the office fax machine. A letter from a law 
office in South Dakota was inquiring about a seventy-seven-year-old 
Benedictine priest, who was being detained without bail in the 
federal jail near San Juan. 

The letter was from one of his brothers, who had practiced law 
for the last forty years. He wanted to know what was going on. The 
offense the priest had been charged with was punishable by a — 
maximum of six months in jail. He had not been tried. He was not 
young, and suffered from diabetes. Why was he in jail? 

The facts were simple: Fr. Simpson had been arrested for 
stepping on some of the navy’s 26,000 acres in Vieques. He was one 
of scores of religious men and women arrested for civil disobedience 
in Vieques, consistent with the official policies of the major 
denominations, including the Diocese of Caguas, of which Vieques 
is a part. These policies, developed over decades of theological 
study and experience in Vieques, supported those who defied the 
law in obedience to the precept that “if you want peace, struggle for 
justice.” The diocese had actually set up a camp on navy lands to 
provide “spiritual accompaniment” to the protesters. Fr. Simpson 
had been part of that camp. 

The priest was detained because he refused to promise the 
magistrate conducting his bail hearing that he would not return to 
protest again. The logic of the detention order defies paraphrase. 
The magistrate wrote: 

(T]hose now training are to immediately engage in active service 

in the war against terrorism upon completing their training 

sessions. Thus, by interrupting or threatening to interrupt military 

maneuvers at a time in which our daily lives evolve at an extreme 

or heightened security level, given the continued threat posed by | 

terrorists, by itself is an act that places the military readiness and 


the Nation’s security at risk while endangering the community’s 
safety. 


This seventy-seven-year-old priest thus joined the ranks of those 
preventively detained as either targets of, or obstacles tọ, the war on 
terrorism whose freedom would “pose a danger to the community.” 
His brother wanted to know, “Do you have the same federal court in 
Puerto Rico that we have up here?” 

There was only one truthful answer: yes, and no. Puerto Rico is 
a colony. In a colony, everything about the metropolis is 
scrupulously imitated, and nothing is the same. 
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Félix Montalvo, Homicide Detective, Guilty of 
Civil Disobedience 


Accompanying Fr. Simpson in his deliberate law-breaking was 
Félix J. Montalvo, a much-decorated retired homicide detective from 
New York. The judge declined to glance at his framed awards, 
including a commendation from the Secret Service. 

The judge showed no more interest in the motion to dismiss the 
charges in the interest of justice. The motion pointed out that if Mr. 
Montalvo is called to testify regarding cases he has investigated, his 
credibility could be compromised by a criminal conviction. This 
motion was denied. Fr. Simpson’s motion, based on his obedience to 
the official policy of his diocese, suffered the same summary fate, 
notwithstanding the presence of the bishop, eminent experts in 
theology and law, and the priest’s abbot. 

At sentencing, Mr. Montalvo explained that the same things that 
made him a good cop compelled him to commit civil disobedience: 
respect for human life, the truth, and the law. Firing depleted 
uranium, as the navy admitted doing in Vieques, is not only 
dangerous, it is illegal. Fouling the seas by sinking the USS Killen, 
used to test the effects of nuclear bombs on navy warcraft, close to 
the shores of Vieques, puts human life in peril. From what is the 
navy protecting the people of Vieques? 


Francisco Saldafia, Former Partner of the Navy 

in its ‘Dirty Tricks’ 
sixty-five-year-old municipal assemblyman and retired teacher 

Francisco Saldana told his judge before being sentenced: 
I have two children in the navy of which I feel extremely proud. 
And I also served in the military. But this pride is erased by the 
immense repudiation that I feel for the abuses the navy is 
committing in my land in Vieques. 
I live in Esperanza, a small community of fishermen, where my 
father, my uncle, practically the entire family has lived from the 
sea as fishermen....1 used to belong to a pro-navy ‘group whose 
purpose was chaos and destruction....My specific mission was the 
destruction of the fisherman’s association in Esperanza, the focal 
point of the attempts to rescue the Vieques lands from the navy. 


Several decades ago, Mr. Saldaña and his wife, Lucy, left the 
organization when they learned of plans to kill a leader of the anti- 
navy movement. As a result, he was briefly kidnapped; an apparent 
plan to kill him was foiled by his rescue. Thus, they lost their fear of 
sharing the treatment reserved for “Communists” and joined in 
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organizing to let the world know about the navy’s abuses in 
Vieques. . 

Rather than apologize for trespassing, as the prosecutor argued 
he should, Mr. Saldaña accused the navy of trespass. First, the navy 
trespassed when it expropriated the lands, bulldozed people’s 
homes as they watched, and dumped entire families, with whatever 
possessions and domestic animals they could carry, into abandoned 
sugar cane fields where women gave, birth, “during hurricane 
season.” 

The second trespass, he added, is when the uranium, mercury, 
and other pollutants generated by the military “trespass into our 
bodies.” Suffering from multiple ailments traced to heavy metals in 
his body, Mr. Saldafia asked: 


Who will sentence these people for trespassing into the civilian 
area? 


Your Honor, Vieques is dying. Vieques is disintegrating. Vieques is 

disappearing. Please give us peace. Thank you. 

“Please give us peace.” As if the federal court in a criminal 
proceeding could issue such a remedy! But such is the power it has 
exercised over the lives of people in Puerto Rico, and particularly 
Vieques, that it seemed a not unreasonable demand. 

The prosecutor was ready with a reply: “what I see is a sense of 
entitlement...that one can...basically waltz in here, having violated 
the law, and express shock and outrage that one might have to 
receive consequences for one’s actions.” 


A Celebrity Trial 


“I can’t believe this is a United States federal court,” said Rep. 
John Conyers (then chairman of the House Judiciary Committee) 
after observing the trial of a group of protesters that included Robert 
Kennedy, Jr. and union leader Dennis Rivera before the chief judge 
of the district of Puerto Rico. The judge was on his best behavior 
that day, having reserved most of the seats in the courtroom for the 
press and members of the Congressional Black Caucus who arrived 
to observe the trial. Kennedy was represented by Mario Cuomo, and 
former U.S. Attorney Benito Romano. 

On trial with Kennedy and Rivera, was Myrta Sanes, the sister of 
David Sanes. Accompanying her on the tiny spit of land where the 
military police arrested them was former Puerto Rican secretary of 
state for the pro-statehood New Progressive Party and then-member 
of the Puerto Rican Senate, Norma Burgos. Burgos had presided 
over the Special Commission on Vieques named immediately after 
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Sanes’ death to investigate the impact of the navy exercises on 
Vieques and recommend official policy for the government of Puerto 
Rico. Its first and principle recommendation, adopted as policy, is 
best summarized, “Not one more bullet, not one more bomb.” She 
told the judge she was on an official senatorial mission when 
arrested. He didn’t buy it. 

What Burgos learned as she presided over this commission 
ultimately led her to serve sixty days in jail with valor and grace, 
and, a year later, to vow to return if necessary. 

Arrested with Sanes and Burgos were the two Viequenses 
responsible for guaranteeing their safety and security during their 
sixty-hour odyssey in the contaminated wilderness during the 
bombing exercises. Rafi Ayala, fifty-something, is one of Vieques’ 
most experienced commercial fishermen. He looks the part, and 
carried his workingman’s dignity with him into the chill marble 
halls of the federal court. He has been diagnosed with vibroacustic 
disease, a heart abnormality caused by the shock waves from the 
bombings transmitted through the water. A study conducted by a 
group of cardiologists revealed that a much higher proportion of the 
fishermen tested in Vieques showed symptoms of this condition 
than in Ponce, Puerto Rico’s second largest city, on the Caribbean 
coast. The women’s second guardian angel was a young Viequense 
whose three-year-old daughter suffered from asthma, skin disorders, 
and unexplained precancerous growths since birth. “But has she 
been diagnosed with cancer?” the judge wanted to know. 


The Justification Defense: ‘Irrelevant....Move On.’ 


The trial of Burgos, Kennedy, the sister of a Viequense killed by 
the navy, a fisherman, and a parent of an afflicted child was an 
important test of the determination of the district court to refuse to 
address the defense known as justification, necessity, or choice of 
evils. In essence, the defense exonerates a person whose acts, while 
literally in violation of the law, are justified by the necessity of 
choosing between two imminent evils, and who has no lawful 
means of avoiding the greater. 

Judges are fond of pointing out that defendants have other 
lawful alternatives for bringing about change, for example, through 
the courts, the legislative process, petitions, and. demonstrations. 
What the courts cannot bring themselves to see is that their major 
premise, that Puerto Rico is part of a democratic political system, is 
contrary to fact. Puerto Ricans, with no legislators in Washington, 
and no say in who gets to be commander in chief of the nation that 
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sets their foreign policy, can hardly be faulted for not confining 
themselves to writing letters and knocking on the doors of 
congressmen, 90 percent of whom do not even speak their language. 
Here the proof of having exhausted legal alternatives was 
particularly strong. On the witness stand, Burgos detailed her 
testimony before Congress as the designated representative of the 
government of Puerto Rico, and her letters to the secretary of the 
navy in her capacity as secretary of state and president of the 
Governor’s Special Commission on Vieques. She testified about the 
commission’s conclusions and recommendations, which led to 
Puerto Rico’s official policy of “not one more bullet, not one more 
bomb.” 

When asked to describe the conclusions of the commission over 
which she had presided, Burgos replied, “One of the conclusions is 
that more than 9000 American citizens who reside in the Island 
Municipality of Vieques are being deprived of their life, liberty and 
the enjoyment of their property.” At which point, the navy 
prosecutor (a judge advocate general with the rank of lieutenant 
commander) objected, and the court ruled, “Irrelevant... Move on.” 

“You cannot violate the law for the sake of your own belief ‘or to 
advance a cause,” warned the judge in sentencing Senator Burgos to 
forty days in jail. When she asked him when he would judge the 
navy for its gross violation of the law, she was seritenced to twenty 
additional days for “becoming defiant.” “Marshal, please take over,” 
the judge ordered. 


Robert Kennedy, Jr. ‘| thought the law could fix this.’ 


Kennedy’s defense fared no better. He sought to show that his 
incursion was justified as the only means available to prevent 
further damage to the environment and human health. Eight months 
earlier, as attorney for the Waterkeeper Alliance and other 
environmental organizations, Kennedy had filed a civil suit asking 
for an emergency order prohibiting navy exercises. The exercises, he 
argued, were causing irreparable injury to the health and safety of 
the people of Vieques, and were in violation of a number of federal 
environmental laws. 

The same judge about to convict him had, he suggested, failed to 
rule on his emergency motion to enjoin the bombing’ for an 
unreasonably long time. Before being sentenced, Kennedy told him 
what made him cross the line from environmental lawyer to. 
conscientious lawbreaker. He loved the United States Navy and the 
law, he said. But he could not accept what the navy had done and 
was doing in Vieques. 
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He found Vieques in agony. Along with the highest rates of 
cancer, infant mortality, and overall mortality in all of Puerto Rico’s 
- seventy-eight municipalities, its. residents are dangerously 
contaminated with arsenic, cyanide, lead, mercury, antimony, 
uranium, and other toxins associated with the detonation of 
ordnance. These substances leach into the groundwater, and are 
carried by the prevailing easterly winds from the bombing range to 
the homes and schools, the seas where the fish are caught, the fruit 
trees, and the soil where tubers are grown. 

But the worst devastation Kennedy saw in Vieques was the 
alienation and demoralization of a people whose rights were not 
respected. In Vieques, his talk of “adherence to democracy” and a 
“strong system of justice” was received with the skepticism of those 
who have. lived in an abandoned corner of a colony all their lives. 
Their desperation, and his loss of confidence in the ability of the 
legal system to stop clear violations of environmental laws, carried 
the day. It was not until after two additional rounds of bombing 
over a period of eight months, during which his request for 
emergency relief languished on the desk of the stern judge before 
whom he now stood accused, that he decided to break the law. He 
told the court, “Under these circumstances, I felt for my conscience 
that I had an obligation to these people, who I have promised the 
system is going to work for, to do something that would at least 
share part of their suffering.” 

He got thirty days in jail, as did Rivera and the two men from 
Vieques. Sanes was given six months probation. 

As the numbers of protesters swelled—the Chief Judge cited 711 
cases at the time of the Burgos-Sanes-Kennedy-Rivera trial—so did 
the sentences. Sixty days was no longer shocking. Four and six 
month sentences were meted out. Alberto de Jestis, known as “Tito 
Kayak” for his derring-do with a one-person vessel (who at one 
point inscribed “Navy Out! Vieques or Death!” on the side of a navy 
destroyer docked in San Juan for a “good will” visit), was given a 
year in jail (two consecutive maximum sentences) and exiled to 
Manhattan’s Metropolitan Correctional Center. He had been sent 
there for sentencing for stepping on Lady Liberty’s crown without 
first getting the permission of the National Park Service. He left his 
calling cards: a flag of Vieques, a flag of Puerto Rico, and a banner 
reading “Navy out of Vieques.” For that offense, the federal 
magistraté in New York sentenced him to time served and a fine 
collected from supporters in the courtroom. — 
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The Senator’s Cellmate, Nationalist Heroine, 
Doña Lolita Lebron 


One’ of Senator Burgos’ cellmates during her sixty days in jail 
was Puerto. Rican Nationalist Party heroine, dona Lolita Lebron. In 
1954, Lebrén leđa Nationalist Party action to protest the imposition 
of Puerto, Rico’s current jegal status. From the visitors’ gallery of the 
U.S. Congress, she unfurled a Puerto Rican flag and, cried “Viva 
Puerto Rico!” while firing shots at the chandelier. Five congressmen 
were wounded. She spent twenty-five years in jail, and was released 
as the ‘result of an intense campaign for amnesty for the jailed 
Nationalists. 

Now ` in. her eighties, ‘Lolita Lebrén has lost none of her 
incandéscence. On June 1, 2000, she walked all night through 
pathless . ‘brambles across Vieques’ tiny mountain .range, to 
participate ina religious ceremony. About thirty protesters, mostly 
women of Vieques, gathered at dawn on the beach where Puerto 
Rico’s first ecumenical chapel had stood until the navy tore it down 
when it took the range: back from protesters on May: 4, 2000. They 
were dressed in black and wore white crosses with the names of 
women from Vieques who had died of cancer, and consecrated the 
land in the name of their friends, in order to stop the cycle of death. 

Released on her own recognizance, Lolita Lebrén gave precise 
instructions to her lawyer: the only thing she was authorized to do 
was challenge the jurisdiction of the United States District Court in 
Puerto Rico. The theory was first developed by the brilliant Harvard- 
educated lawyer and U.S. Army-trained father of Puerto Rican 
nationalism, don Pedro Albizu Campos. Albizu was the president 
of the Nationalist Party at the time of the attack on Congress, and 
Lebron’s political, and perhaps also spiritual leader. 

Impressed by the nationalism of Eamon de Valera and Mahatma 
Ghandi, Albizu Campos-challenged his countrymen to throw off the 
yoke of submission and fight for their rights as a free and sovereign 
people. The legal theory he developed anticipated international law 
by almost half a century. As elaborated by Lebrén in her motion to 
dismiss the charges in federal court in 2001, it goes like this: 


Presente! The Spirit of Pedro Albizu Campos 


' The fruit of an act of aggression—military invasion of a country 
riot at war with the United States—the United States’ claim to 
Sovereignty over Puerto Rico, and thus jurisdiction over Lebrén, was 
hull and void. Albizu developed and tested the legal challenge to 
United States jurisdiction in the case of Luis F. Velazquez in 1936, 
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decades before the United Nations would approve Resolution 1514 
(XV) on the Right of Colonial Peoples and Nations to` Self- 
Determination. Since then, that right, once a bold assertion ‘erected 
over a solid theoretical foundation in the little-visited ‘annals ‘of 
international law, has become what is known as’ -“perernptory 
norm” of international law. A “peremptory norm” is’ universally 
binding, not on the basis of the number of nations that have signed 
a treaty, but because it has become so universally respected as to 
represent a consensus among. all civilized ‘nations about ‘a 
fundamental proposition. All but a handful’ df the colonies that 
existed at the time Resolution 1514 was declared are now MENER 
states of the United Nations. a oo a % 

. Lebrén’s motion was not aoedd to: have any “impact 
whatsoever on the district court, but her challenge was more radical 
than just filing the motion. Given ‘her position ‘that ‘the ‘court, as ‘the 
representative of an invader and ‘international’ ‘outlaw, had‘ no 
jurisdiction over her, she did not deigh to appear for trial: SomewHat 
to her disappointment, the judge assigned to her‘trial declared that 
sending U.S. Marshals to arrest an eighty-year-old, icon:;was “the 
last thing” he would do. He then began. to describe a death-bed 
conversation with his father about Lolita Lebrén, a woman the 
father had met, and admired. She was sentenced to the time shé had 
been detained prior to being released on her recognizance. 

Undaunted, she returned to protest again. This time she was not 
released until she had served sixty days, during which she shared a 
tube of contraband lipstick with Senator Burgos. =< 


An Overwhelming National Consensus oe 


The arrests of the men and women of Vieques, many of whom 
were the sons and daughters of people whose lands had been 
expropriated by the navy, gave the lie to the navy’s assertions. that 
the people of Vieques had no problem with the navy, and that the 
protests were the work of “outsiders,” and tees: (i.e., pro- 
independence) organizations. 

Not wanting to create a precedent for allowing communities ‘to 
reject U.S. military presence, Congress postponed, and then 
cancelled the promised referendum on whether the navy should 
leave Vieques. Puerto Rico’s government held its own referendum; 
in which 68 percent of the voters said no, with voter participation 
close te 80 percent. Before the referendum, the navy had already 
handed out most of the $40 million in .“community/economic 
development” funds allocated by Congress to—well, there -is no 
other way to say it—buy the vote in Vieques. The navy promised 
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that an additional $50 million would follow a yes vote. 

The navy set up a community outreach office on this island 
where the median income is about $6,000 per year per person, and 
the mayor estimates the unemployment rate at 50 percent. It invited 
people to submit proposals for small business grants of up to 
$25,000. Most of those who were told their proposals qualified, but 
were rejected anyway, were known to want the navy out. The navy 
also began paying Vieques fishermen who signed up for 
compensation $100 per day for every day they were banned from 
the waters by the navy. Still, it could not muster a third of the vote. 

The struggle for the demilitarization, decontamination, return of 
the lands, and sustainable development of Vieques is second only to 
hurricanes as the least sectarian phenomenon Puerto Rico has 
known, at least since the 1898 invasion. Not only has it united the 
people of Vieques and the people of the “large island” of Puerto 
Rico—separated by a ninety-minute-long ferry ride—but it has also 
ignored the legendary partisan political differences revolving 
around status options. 


The Traditional Divisions: 
independence, Statehood, or Something-In-Between 


The three political parties each represent a status alternative: 
independence, statehood, and the present “free associated state” or 
“unincorporated territory” relationship. The “not one more bullet” 
policy was formulated by a pro-statehood governor, Pedro Rosselló. 

Sila Calderón, the current pro-“free associated state” governor 
was elected largely because of Rossellé’s last-minute agreement to 
allow the navy to resume bombing, and her promise to get the navy 
out of Vieques within ninety days of taking office. Her inability to 
do so is emblematic of the distance between the rhetoric and reality 
of any theoretical autonomy allowed under the “free associated 
state.” 

The leaders of the two parties that alternate governing the colony 
were both forced to assume their unusually strong positions by 
Puerto Rican Independence Party president, Rubén Berrios Martinez. 
He set up a civil disobedience camp within the navy’s high impact 
zone and lived there for over a year until arrested by U.S. Marshals 
when the United States ejected two hundred protesters and took 
back the bombing range for the navy. He returned twice more, and 
served two sentences, one of three months in jail. 

Vieques is a case of parties and politicians following the lead of 
the people. David Sanes depended on the navy for his livelihood, 
but when he was killed—and three others terribly injured—by an 
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errant bomb, Vieques erupted. Parents were not willing to risk losing 
another child for a paycheck. And Viequenses were tired of being 
told they must sacrifice their land, their safety, their health, and 
their tranquility to the national security of the United States. . 


Walking Towards an Uncertain Future in His Father’s Shoes 


With the support of Franciscans International/Dominicans for 
Justice and Peace, I accompanied Carlos Ventura Meléndez the 
president of the Fishermen’s Association of the South of Vieques to 
the meeting of the United Nations Human Rights Commission in 
Geneva, Switzerland, last March. He was a remarkably efficient and 
indefatigable diplomat, managing to have personal conversations 
with the representative of virtually every Latin and Central 
American nation attending the session. The only diplomat who 
refused to speak to us—on the grounds of lack of time—was the 
U.S. diplomat in attendance. 

The most delicate appointment came on the last day, when we 
met with the Vatican nuncio for human rights. Carlos did most of 
the talking. At the end of the interview, the nuncio turned and, 
assuming the role of parish priest, asked, “Carlos, what do you see 
for your future?” Carlos explained, 

I live in a barrio called Lujan, but they have changed its name. 

Many people now called it “the barrio of death,” or “the barrio of 

cancer.” We seem to go from one funeral to another. Someone 

gets diagnosed with cancer one day, and the next thing you know, 
he’s dead. So many of my classmates have buried their 
children....Most parents, when they get to my age, in their forties, 
start thinking. what their children’s future will be....Will they be 
doctors, or teachers, or fishermen, or whatever. But we donask 

that question. We just wonder whether our children will have a 

future. 

The shoes Carlos was wearing that day had been his father’s. He 
promised his father, before he died, that he would walk in those 
shoes from one end of Vieques to the other, free of barbed wire 
fences and armed navy guards. Carlos and four members of his 
family have all paid their dues in jail for ignoring those fences in 
order to claim their right to live on lands used, as he says, “to teach 
killing, to sow death.” Geneva was just one more step toward 
fulfilling his promise to his father. 


Postscripi: As this issue goes to press the navy has just advised the governor of 
Puerto Rico that it has scheduled twenty-nine days of bombing to begin on 
January 13.—Ed. 


Land and Identity in Mexico: 
Peasants Stop an Airport. 
JAMES W. RUSSELL 

In a three-week period in the summer of 2002, national and 
international attention was drawn to a fast and: furious clash 
between. forces unleashed by the globalized world economy and 
peasants in a small village within the larger Mexico City urban area. 
The Mexican federal government attempted to expropriate the 
peasants’ land. to make way for a sorely needed new international 
airport..The existing airport, with only two runways, was clearly 
inadequate. A new airport with six runways would bring the 
country’s air transport infrastructure up to modern standards, a 
necessity for any country seeking to be competitive in the global 
economy. The peasants balked at selling their land and in the end 
they prevailed, seemingly against all odds. 

What happened to produce this unlikely conclusion revealed 
much about the historical and contemporary complexities of 
Mexican society. It revealed the deep roots of peasant identity that 
resist being uprooted by the forces of modernization, neoliberalism, 
and globalization. Those who supported’ the peasants saw the 
outcome as a victory for democracy, with many congratulating the 
government of Vicente Fox for responding to the peasants’ legitimate 
claims and resisting the temptation to use force to obtain their 
compliance. Others identified the national interest with the airport 
project, which they believed clearly outweighed the interests of a 
few hundred peasants practicing a marginal agriculture. For these, 
the peasant victory represented not a victory for democracy but a 
demonstration of the weakness of the Fox government. 


The Rise and Fall of the Airport Project 


The confrontation began on October 22, 2001, when the E 
of communication and transportation of the Mexican government 
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announced that the long-planned airport would be constructed in 
the state of Mexico, just outside of the limits of Mexico City. Some 
4,950 hectares (approximately 11,000 acres) of land, populated by 
4,375 peasants, would be expropriated, the majority of it-from.ejidos 
(Indian communal lands), with the municipality of San Salvador 
Atenco being the most affected. The government would pay seven 
pesos (about seventy U.S. cents) for each square meter—most agreed 
this was a pittance in terms of the land’s potential value. 

The initial stories from the business magazine, Expansión, gushed 
about the moneymaking opportunities the project would afford. The 
cost of constructing the airport would be between 2 and 2.5 billion 
dollars. One-quarter of the cost would be raised from public sources, 
the remainder from bonds sold to private banks and other private 
financial sources. The bigger part of the financial impact would be 
the business generated by the new airport. In development and 
growth terms, the transportation function of the airport would be 
less significant than its function as a new commercial center. New 
commercial activities would include the concessioned shops within 
the airport, the hotels and restaurants surrounding it, convention 
sites, increased tourism, and a myriad of other businesses. In 
anticipation of the airport project, land speculating companies began 
buying up land, resulting in a 500 percent increase in land and 
housing prices in the area. While it is impossible to calculate exactly. 
how much business would be generated in total, the rough figure of 
$100 billion, mentioned in one press story, does not seem to have 
been an exaggeration. 

The reaction of the ejitarios to the announcement of the 
` expropriation and new airport construction was, of course, different. 
Far from seeing it as the opportunity of a lifetime, as many business: 
people did, they saw it as a threat to their interests and way of life 
and immediately took action. Two peasant groups formed to oppose 
the expropriation. One proceeded with a legal strategy of 
challenging the expropriations in court. It had some success in 
winning temporary injunctions against the expropriations. Another 
group, the Frente de.Pueblos en Defensa de la Tierra (People’s Front 
in Defense of the Land), started from the assumption that the 
Mexican judicial system was corrupt and could not be trusted to 
make a fair decision when so much money was at stake. Therefore, 
any judicial recourse would be an exercise in futility. In their view, 
a direct action strategy of attention-getting protest marches and 
popular mobilizations was far more ey to produce oe 
results. 
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The government took the position that the resistance was 
restricted to a fringe minority. On January 7, 2002, two and a half 
months after the expropriation order, the undersecretary for public 
security of the state of Mexico, Alfredo Martinez González, 
confidently announced that Atenco was “in complete peace and 
calm. Only twenty ejitarios in the region oppose{d] the new airport.” 

Despite the official’s claims of acquiescence to the expropriations, 
marches and mobilizations by machete waving peasants continued 
and grew in strength throygh the rest of the winter and spring. In 
February, the ejitarios went to the United Nations sponsored meeting 
on world poverty in Monterrey to protest the expropriation of their 
land. 

In early July 2002, police blocked six hundred Atenco peasants 
who were attempting to enter the existing Mexico City airport 
holding banners with the slogans, “Land yes, airplanes no,” and 
“Neither hotels nor airplanes, the land gives beans.” The police 
succeeded in keeping the peasants safely out of view of most of the 
airport’s business and tourist travelers. 

These events drew little national attention, particularly in Mexico 
City where residents are quite accustomed to marches and 
demonstrations. Local protest movements often target the capital as 
the ultimate place to deliver their message, and the anti-airport 
peasants of Atenco were just one among many. 

On July 11, a relatively small demonstration in the anti- 
expropriation campaign began. Forty peasants left San Salvador 
Atenco in a caravan headed for Teotihuacan, the closest town to the 
famous pyramid of the same name. They ‘intended to protest an 
event at which the governor of the state of Mexico, Arturo Montiel 
Roja, of the Instittttional Revolutionary Party (PRI), and a firm 
promoter of the airport project, would be present. One kilometer 
before Teotihuacan, the peasants found their passage blocked by a 
truck. They pushed the truck out of the way and then were 
confronted by forty state police. A standoff ensued. Word was sent 
back to Atenco and eighty more peasants joined the demonstration. 
Meanwhile the police called in reinforcements and one hundred 
more police arrived. Then the confrontation began in earnest with 
rock throwing, tear gas, and clubbing. Who struck first is unclear. 
In the end, thirty peasants and three police were hurt, some 
seriously. The most seriously injured, with severe blows to the head 
and body, was one of the protesters, José Enrique Espinoza Juarez. 
The police arrested nineteen peasants, including the leaders. 

The rest of the demonstrators then went to a.Department of 
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Justice office in Texcoco to demand the release of the arrested. There 
the demonstrators took seven officials hostage, saying that they 
would only release them when their compañeros were released. 
Meanwhile, other peasants blocked a federal highway, burned 
several police cars, hijacked a Coca-Cola truck, and blocked access 
to Atenco, allowing only residents, and not the authorities, to enter. 
Then people paid attention. The confrontation and ‘hostage 
standoff immediately made. national and international news. All 
eyes were now focused on this epic David and Goliath struggle. 
From the beginning of the. crisis, government officials found 
themselves on the defensive as photos of police beating. peasants 
flashed around the world. Mexican public sympathy swung to the 
plight of the about-to-be-dispossessed peasants. A national poll 
found that 77.5 percent thought that the peasants “should not have 
to leave their land for the construction of the airport.” On national 
and international television news President Fox, who isa large 
landowner, was asked the uncomfortable question of whether he `. 


would sell his ranch for seven pesos a square meter. He could only . ` 


smile weakly in response to the. obvious irony: Newspaper. . 


commentators pounced on the-issue, writing that the government, in | | 


essence, wanted to take the peasants’ livelihood for a pittance, and. 
could offer them only hypothetical jobs as baggage handlers or 
McDonald’s workers in the new airport. Meanwhile, business 
interests would make fortunes from the expropriated land. 

The president realized that he had a public relations disaster on 
his hands and quickly attempted to defuse the situation by 
announcing that the land issue would have to be*resolved before 
construction of the airport could begin. At that point he and others 
thought it could be resolved by upping the price for the land. 
Eventually the government would increase the offer from seven to 
fifty pesos per square meter. The peasants, though, confounded the 
government’s assumptions once again by saying that their land was 
not for sale at any price. 

Both sides proposed negotiating but never were Abie to agree on 
the terms of negotiation. At one point the government said that it 
was willing to talk with the peasants as long as ten conditions were 
met. The peasants agreed to seven of the conditions. However, they 
balked at not having outside advisors and the press present; and 
they also balked at not being able to bring to the negotiating table 
the ever-present symbols of their identity and defiant opposition, 
their machetes. | 

Three days after the confrontation, the detained peasants were 
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released. At the same time, the secretary of communication and 
transportation, Santiago Creel, announced that the airport would 
not be built without the approval of the peasants. The next day the 
peasants released their hostages and removed the barricades on the 
. federal highway and at the entrance to Atenco. 

On July 16, eight hundred of the Atenco peasants, sensing that 
they now had the_upper hand, led a march of thousands of 
supporters, machetes raised high, down Mexico City’s principle 
boulevard, Reforma, from the Angel de Independencia to Los Pinos, 
the residence and office of President Fox. 

Throughout this period, as the peasant cause was building 
momentum, the condition of the injured demonstrator, José Enrique 
Espinoza Juarez, remained critical. The government stated that he 
suffered from diabetes and that was why his condition was critical, 
not because of the beating that he had received from the police. On 
July 24, three weeks after the confrontation, he died. The government 
again, maintained that his death was due ‘to his diabetic condition. 
However, the director of the hospital directly refuted the government 
claim, and divulged that Espinoza Juárez had died from blows 
delivered by the police during the demonstration. 

Any last hopes that the Fox government had for salvaging the 
airport project died along’ with Espinoza Juárez, who was now a 
martyr. One week later, on August 1, the government officially 
announced that it was abandoning construction of the airport in 
that area. i 


Mesoamerican Roots of Peasant Resistance 


To what can we attribute the ferocious tenacity with which these 
peasants refused to sell their land at any price and thereby blocked 
the construction of a key ena pOreanOn infrastructure link in the 
world economy? 

A sixty-three-year-old woman, Estafania Flores, who organized 
women to prepare the food for the funeral of the martyred José 
. Enrique Espinoza Juarez, pointed to corn piled up in her house and 
told reporter Maria Rivera: 

This is the real reason for this struggle. The government says that 

our parcels of land are too.saline to be productive, but look at all 

they produce. With what comes from this land I feed my seven 
children and thirteen grandchildren during a year. What we don’t 
need for’ ourselves we give to the animals that we have. We use 
the skin of the corn as well for festivals and what is left over we 
sell to the makers of amulets in Chiconcuac. Here one does not die 
because during the season when the plants are in blossom the land 
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also gives us grasshoppers, snails, mushrooms,, quelites [a vegeta- 

ble similar to collard greens], purslane [an herb for salads], and 

rosemary. Do you think that it is fair that they take our lands if 
four lands] are what allow us to eat? We’re not in this just to be 
revolutionaries. If they take the land from us, we will die of 

hunger. . 

This describes a self-sufficient peasant way of life in which a 
significant amount of production is for consumption outside of the 
market. It is also an intensive and diversified form of production in 
which there are multiple products from the land, as opposed to a 
specialized use of it. 

The head of another Atenco household, Pedro Pájaro, told 
reporter Jaime Aviles that he buys waste products from a denim 
factory, untangles the threads by stretching them between lamp 
posts, and weaves the threads together with an old loom to produce 
cotton sashes, which he sells to supplement his farming income. He 
maintains that they are textile products invented “in the time of 
King Nezahuacéyotl.” 

The household of Pedro Pajaro, like that of Estafania Flores, has 
one foot inside and one foot outside the market, and that is how it 
makes ends meet. It grows food for as much of its subsistence as it 
can, selling excesses to buy what it cannot grow or make. The Pajaro 
household also has a small workshop, producing textiles for sale, 
which pay for the necessities the household cannot produce. Its 
market activities exist in the nooks and crannies of the Mexican 
market. Note that its raw materials come from the waste products of 
a denim factory. Pedro Pajaro’s household mode of production is 
both a part of, and apart from, the national capitalist mode of 
production in a way that resembles the early fifteenth through 
nineteenth century stages of a development in Europe and 
the United States. 

To some extent then, Atenco is an example of a E that 
practices an early capitalist mode of production that is out of step. 
with the requirements of the more modern capitalist mode of 
production that is asserting itself in the global economy. Recent 
history, as Eric Wolf reminded us, is a history of European and 
North American capitalist modes of production expanding at the 
expense of precapitalist modes of production still being practiced in 
Africa, Asia, and Latin America. While that contradiction explains 
much of the economic structural background of the conflict, it doés 
not explain all of it. It does not explain the tenacity with which the 
Atenquenses defended their land and way of life. It does not explain 
why they were unwilling to sell at any price. To explain these 
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factors we must resort to the cultural dimension of the conflict. 

According to Guillermo Bonfil Batalla, in his now classic México 
Profundo, two cultures compete for adherents in Mexico. One, which 
he calls México Profundo, goes back to the original Mesoamerican 
civilization that existed before the sixteenth century; the other, which 
_he calls Imaginary Mexico, is based in western attempts to transform 
the country according to European and U.S. models. The original 
Mesoamerican-rooted culture has tenaciously resisted extinction 
despite the Conquest, colonization, and development plans, in large 
part because of the demographic composition of the population. 
Mexico, both before the Conquest and now, contains one of the 
largest concentrations of indigenous peoples in the Americas. At 
least 12 percent of the' population is fully indigenous and another 
80 percent is mestizo. Within this, demographic mix the 
Mesoamerican influence continues “among the indigenous 
communities and, according to Bonfil Batalla, among many other 
communities that do not explicitly identify themselves as 
indigenous. In his analysis, they live indigenous ways of life even if 
they do not identify themselves as indigenous. 

Atenco falls in this latter category of living an indigenous way of 
life without identifying itself as such. The census reveals that of its 
29,452 inhabitants over the age of five, only 366 speak an 
indigenous language—the only indicator in the census of 
indigenous identity. While some of the ejitarios may have been fully 
indigenous, most were mestizos. Their way of life though, as Bonfil — 
Batalla argues, was in many respects indigenous, even if they did 
not identify themselves as indigenous. And it was this way of life | 
that was at odds with the Resigns of a capitalist-fueled 
“modernization. 


Land and Identity - 


Spanish colonialism aiea in breaking up the Aztec Empire 
and other governing entities of Mesoamerica. The result was to drive 
the Mesoamerican way of life into segmented autonomous 
communities. Key to the survival of these communities was control 
over their land, which the Spanish crown generally allowed them to 
retain. After independence, though, liberal reforms allowed Indian 
communal lands to become alienable as -private property. In one 
way or another, large-landowners steadily: took over Indian lands. 
By 1900 land ownership was heavily concentrated in the country 
and that was.one of the main causes of the 1910-1917 revolution. 

Throughout the revolution “land to the landless” was a rallying 
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cry for the peasant supporters. Emiliano Zapata pronounced his 
Plan de Ayala, the most radical land reform plan up to that point in 
world history, in which land was directly confiscated from 
landlords and turned over the peasant tillers. With that: policy 
Zapata won the fierce support of the peasants and he remains an 
icon in their historical consciousness today. 

Post-revolutionary governments reversed most of the Zapatista 
land confiscations in favor of more limited land reform. They 
partially reinstated the Indian communal lands as ejidos and used 
the ejido form to distribute land to other landless peasants—the 
source of the Atenco ejido grants. They redistributed just enough 
land to assure peasant political support without completely 
undermining the rural class structure. 

Roger Bartra interpreted the post revolutionary governments’ 
land reform policies as having been motivated precisely by the need 
to gain peasant support.for the state and social peace. But for that, 
in his words, “today’s bourgeoisie pays a high price.” The existence 
of such large numbers of peasant families who control small patches 
of land has frustrated the Mexican upper classes and foreign 
interests, who want that land for more profitable uses. Altogether 
the land adds up to a substantial part of the countryside that is 
unavailable for more capitalistic, generally i a forms of 
exploitation. 


Contradictions of Neoliberal Reforms 


In 1990, the Mexican government succumbed to U.S. pressures 
and announced that it was endorsing the North American Free 
Trade Area (NAFTA). Much of the political rhetoric at the time 
focused on how free trade would lead to a modernization of Mexico 
as well as greater prosperity. The now disgraced government of 
Carlos Salinas de Gortari promised the Mexican people that with 
NAFTA, Mexico would leave the third world to join the first world. 
- To sell NAFTA, one pro-government newspaper went so far as to 
run a headline claiming that within five years of the enactment of 
NAFTA, wages in Mexico would equal those of the United States. 

Much of the modernization rhetoric focused on agriculture. Up 
until that time the Mexican government had pursued tariff policies 
to protect traditionat peasant crops such as corn, beans, and squash 
from competition from imports, mainly from the United States. As 
NAFTA was being negotiated it became clear that the traditional, 
including Indian, peasants would no longer be protected—to do so 
would interfere with free market principles, the sine qua non of 
neoliberal reforms. 
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From the neoliberal point of view, the traditional peasants were 
using the land irrationally. The peasants would be hit with a double 
blow. Immediately, in 1991, President Carlos Salinas de Gortari 
pushed through Congress a reform of Article 27 of the constitution. 
Article 27 stipulated that ejido lands were not alienable—they could 
not be sold. Salinas de Gortari’s reform—quickly dubbed., the 
“counter agrarian reform” by the leftist political opposition— 
allowed ejido land to be sold, thus conforming to the classic pattern 
in which peasant indebtedness leads to land sell-offs and the 
concentration of ownership, as it had after the mid-nineteenth 
century. The second blow began in 1994, the year in which NAFTA 
went into effect, a complete phase-out over fifteen years of all 
agricultural tariffs. For many years the main problem of farmers in 
the U.S. Corn Belt has been finding foreign markets for their large 
surpluses. Now these owners of large productive farms, with prices 
held iow thanks to heavy government subsidies, stood poised and 
eager to take over the peasants’ traditional markets. 

While the Mexican government attempted to convince public 
opinion that NAFTA would be to everyone’s enormous benefit, 
peasants, Indians, and others quickly saw the dangers ahead for 
their ways of life. It is no accident that the Ejercito Zapatista de 
Liberación Nacional (the Zapatistas) deliberately chose January 1, 





their attacks in Chiapas. They explicitly condemned NAFTA as 
inimical to Indian interests. 

The Atenco ejitarios, while being far away from Chiapas and not 
identifying themselves as indigenous, were aware of the Zapatista 
struggle and identified with its aims. One of the Atenco leaders, 
América del Valle, related to reporter Maria Rievera that 

the recovery of indigenous rights by the EZLN had a great impact 

on me. The people of San Salvador Atenco participated in the 

majority of the support demonstrations. We collected supplies for 

them and informed ourselves about the conflict because Chiapas is 
near to us. If they were fighting for a piece of land, for their rights 

to choose their way of life, here we were living in much the same way. 

It is clear from her comments that the Zapatista movement 
provided inspiration to keep alive the resistant peasant and 
indigenous identity in Mexico. While the Zapatista movement in 
Chiapas does not represent any military threat to the Mexican 
government, it does represent a threat to the legitimacy of its policies 
because it has struck a responsive chord in the national 
consciousness. It has rekindled defense for the indigenous way of 
life, which is shared by non-indigenous Mexicans and is being 
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progressively undermined by neoliberal government policies. 

It is precisely the neoliberal policies that have had the 
unintended effect of deepening peasant and indigenous attachment 
to the land. Mexican government policy up through the end of the 
1980s guaranteed to all Mexicans a “basic basket” of foods at 
subsidized prices. These included tortillas, beans, and bread. The 
government bought corn, beans, and wheat from farmers, including 
peasants, at one price and then sold them at a lower price to the 
producers of tortillas and bread and the sellers of beans who then 
sold the products at government-fixed prices affordable to the 
poorest of consumers. This insured that the poor had at least food 
to survive. Since the late 1980s, bowing to neoliberal pressures, the 
government has gradually removed this support and allowed prices 
for tortillas, beans, bread, and other basic items to rise to market 
levels. As a result, the safety net that existed for the poor is 
vanishing. 

This would be less of a problem if the economy was growing, 
creating enough jobs to give the poor the purchasing power needed 
to offset the rise in prices, but it is not. From the perspective of the 
poor—whose numbers by most accounts are increasing and now 
account for well over half the society—the freeing of market forces 
has simply resulted in prices rising while incomes remain the same 
or decrease. . 

In this context, of insufficient jobs and unaffordable food, it 
would be irrational for peasants willingly to give up or sell the land 
from which they -derive a basic subsistence. Even apart from their 
cultural attachment to it and considering only their economic 
interests, the often meager subsistence that they derive from their 
land is far better than what they could hope for in the paid labor 
market. 


Contradictions of the Contemporary Mexican State 


While the above explains the peasants’ motives and the depth of 
their opposition to the expropriation of their land, it does not 
explain why they were able to prevail. Injustices abound in Mexico 
as in all countries; and the justice of a cause rarely guarantees its 
success. 

What is significant in the case of the Atenco movement is that 
the Mexican state was divided. Three opposing parties occupied the 
most relevant government posts. The rightist National Action Party 
(PAN) controlled the national government. The PRI—which up until 
recently had a national monopoly over political power—governed 
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the state of Mexico. The leftist Party of the Democratic Revolution 
(PRD) controlled the government of Mexico City. Clearly, the PAN 
had initiated the airport project, and it bore the brunt of the 
opposition. Despite some internal rumblings, the PRI supported the 
airport project, though it also opposed the PAN. The PRD 
announced that it supported the peasants’ struggle. In addition, the 
Mexican. congress and senate were divided among the parties. 

If the conflict had occurred ten years ago when the PRI had its 
near monopoly over all staté positions, the PRI would have used 
force to push the airport project through, and would have been 
likely to mobilize its peasant base to back it. In fact, the PRI used its 
then near-monopoly control over both the executive and legislative 
branches to push through NAFTA. The national and international . 
proponents of neoliberal reforms in Mexico, along with many others, 
clamored for ending the PRI’s dominance and opening up political 
pluralism. An unintended consequence of breaking the PRI 
monopoly may well be that it undermined one of the neoliberals’ 
key economic projects. The success of the Atenco resistance owes at 
. least as much to the unique historical political conjuncture within 
which it occurred as it does to its motivating causes. 

The Fox, government attempted to salvage some political 
advantage from the airport debacle by claiming that it demonstrated 
that the government was truly committed to democratic principles. 
La Jornada, the daily newspaper of the center-left, editorialized in a 
similar vein—that the government, to its credit, had bowed to 
democratic pressures (July 15, 2002). It is not at all clear though that 
those sentiments were widely shared within the economic elite. Not 
only had actual capital and potential profits been lost, perhaps more 
important, there was the fear that the victory of the Atenco peasants 
would encourage more resistance in the country by the lower 
classes to economic rationalization projects predicated on neoliberal. 
reforms. d 

Lurking barely beneath the surface of Mexican politics has been 
the specter of ungovernability. The period of PRI domination was 
often justified by the argument that the country required an 
authoritarian government to insure order and avoid chaos and 
violence. Indeed, Mexico during the PRI dominated period was 
Latin America’s most politically stable country. From the end of the 
revolution until 2000, when the PRI lost national power, there were 
regular elections, no coup d’etats, or long-running personal or 
family dictatorships, and the military stayed respectfully out of overt 
politics, unlike in other Latin American countries. The PRI 
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represented a form of institutionalized authoritarianism in which 
opposition could only exist within defined limits. The party itself 
was vertically organized and disciplined. It firmly controlled the 
state and exercised indirect control over the economy. 

Neoliberal reforms in the 1990s—including, most onnes 
the privatization of state-owned companies—loosened the PRI’s and 
the state’s control over the economy. These reforms were greatly 
applauded by the domestic economic elites and their international 
backers who had the most to gain from them. As a result of 
privatization, a number of Mexican millionaires became billionaires, 
and foreign-based multinational corporations increased their hold 
over key sectors of the Mexican economy. 7 

The next logical step was to follow economic liberalization with 
political liberalization, meaning replacing the PRI’s near monopoly 
over state power with political pluralism. From the point of view of 
the economic elites, a more open political system would allow them 
to use their economic power to influence political decisions, as 
occurs in the United States, and it would function better than an 
authoritarian system where they were confronting a unified state. 

In the long run, the Mexican elites and their international 
backers were betting on economic and political liberalization being 
functionally interrelated and in their interests. However, the debacle 
of the airport project shows that, at least in the short run, giving up 
the security and predictability of the authoritarian state has resulted 
in losses for the elites. Whether this will lead the economic elites to 
take another look at the option of political authoritarianism, 
especially if the Atenco peasant victory is followed up by others, 
remains to be seen. 


COP OGY 


Former Top Ad Exec Famous for Selling Uncle Ben’s Rice 
Given Job of Marketing Brand America to the Third World 


As undersecretary for public: diplomacy and public affairs, Charlotte 
Beers’ mission was broad: to help quell the hatred toward Americans 
that became all too evident after the terrorists struck. As one scholar put 
it, the problem of “why they hate us” was translated into “how we 
reposition the brand.”....MJany question Beers’ very strategy of pitching 
American values to an audience that hates American policy....She 
is...careful these days not to portray her efforts as akin to selling Uncle 
Ben’s rice, even though she still uses the lingo of advertising. “Just be- 
cause I come from Madison Avenue doesn’t mean I think I’m selling,” 
she said. “There is no assumption that we have a ready buyer out there.” 

—Los Angeles Times, December 23, 2002 


Reebok and the Global Footwear Sweatshop 
BERNARD D’MELLO 


The Indian power elite decided in July 1991 to embrace a 
package of policies, coupled with an ideological framework, that has 
since taken India on the path toward free trade, access to 
transnational capital, privatization, elimination of government 
regulations, and a reduction in provisions for social welfare. In 
1992, Lou Pannacione, vice president of Reebok Technical Services 
for the Far East, recommended India as a sourcing base as “an 


. alternative to China.” 


Liberals expected that Reebok, given its vast global commodity 
chain and international marketing network, would not only create 
employment in India by subcontracting the manufacture of shoes 
and apparel, but also help improve industry labor practices and 
standards. After all, Reebok’s monitoring of the implementation of 
its “Human Rights Production Standards” at the subcontractor level 
could be expected to entail decent work in these factories.* But what 
in fact happened is that there were violations of Reebok’s “Human 
Rights Production Standards” across the: board at their key 
subcontractor’s plant. And the evidence suggests that Reebok was 


*Reebok’s “Human Rights Production Standards” first sets out “A 
Commitment to Human Rights” as follows: 


Reebok’s devotion to human rights worldwide is a hallmark of our 
corporate culture. As a corporation in an ever more global economy, we 
will not be indifferent to the standards of our business partners around 
the world. We believe that the incorporation of internationally recognized 
human rights standards into our business practice improves worker 
morale and results in a higher quality working environment and higher 
quality products. In developing this policy, we have sought to use 
standards that are fair, that are appropriate to diverse cultures and 
that encourage workers to take pride in their work. 


Particular standards are then set out under the following headings: 
“Application of Standards”; “Non-Retaliation Policy”; “Non-Discrimination”; 
“Working Hours/Overtime”; “Forced or Compulsory Labor’, “Fair Wages”; - 
“Child Labor”; “Freedom of Association”, and, “Safe and Healthy Work 
Environment.” 


Bernard D’Mello is a member of the faculty of Economics and Interna- 
‘tional Business at the Management Development Institute, Gurgaon, India. 
He is grateful to A. J. C. Bose and Surendra Pratap for their assistance with the 
research for this article. This article is an abridgement of a fully referenced 
paper available from the author at <bdmello@mdi.ac.in>. 
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aware, of these violations but persisted for quite some time with. the 
manufacture of its athletic shoes at this plant. 


The Movement against Sweatshops 


The use of the term “sweatshops” perhaps conjures up images of 
the conditions under which industrial laborers toiled in nineteenth » 
century England: William Blake’s “Satanic mills” were horrifying. 
The workday was long, the pay was abysmally. low, and the 
conditions of work were unhealthy and unsafe. In 1889, the British 
government finally set up a Select Committee of the House of Lords 
on the Sweating System. With the massive migrations from Europe 
to the United States in the late nineteenth century, the sweatshop 
system was transplanted to U.S. cities on the East Coast. Public 
opinion, set in motion by muckraking journalism and the early 
socialist movement in the United States, forced the adoption in the 
first decades of the twentieth century of legislation aimed at 
- eliminating sweatshops. By the end of the twentieth century all 
developed nation states had, with significant exceptions, eliminated 
sweatshop conditions by means of regulations setting’ minimal 
standards for hours and conditions of work. 

Clean, bright, and inviting shopping arcades or malls are 
ubiquitous today in developed market economies, and in the more 
developed metropolitan areas in emerging economies. One cannot 
miss the big swoosh of Nike, and all the other brand names and 
logos, the Body Shop, and the Gap, among others. But in the 
sprawling backyards of the emerging markets, where much of the 
clothing on sale in the malls is produced, one cannot but be 
reminded of William Blake’s “Satanic mills.” The contrast poses 
several problems for the corporate bosses of the malls and brands: 
but above all a potential sales problem. In the mental space of our 
times, Reebok, Adidas, or Nike athletic footwear is not a commodity 
but an “image,” “identity,” “attitude,” “experience,” and “lifestyle.” 
Branded athletic footwear fits well into the social ambience created 
by popular TV, shopping malls, fast-food chains, and freeways, 
theme parks, and sports entertainment. It also does its bit toward 
what Herbert Marcuse called “repressive desublimation.” The 
impression is created that if one gains a satisfying consumer 
“lifestyle,” “image,” “identity,” and so on, via the consumption of 
products embodying these “experiences,” this is equivalent to 
gaining political freedom and economic liberty. Image management 
is critical to the sales effort. Behind this phantasmagoria of dreams 
of affluence there is a bitter economic reality, whose image must not 
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appear. To give an example of a prohibited image: the stitching of 
one of those “produced with no child labor” labels by a child 
worker in a sweatshop. 

If there has been any improvement in the corporations taking 
note of the. conditions in which their third world subcontractors 
. produce the clothing and footwear sold in malls, a major cause is 
that in the last few years there has been rumbling on college 
campuses in the United States. Many students have opposed their 
universities entering into contracts (licensing agreements) with 
companies that are alleged to supply footwear and apparel 
produced in sweatshops in the underdeveloped countries. High 
value branded products such as those from Nike, Reebok, the Gap, 
and Disney, have been targeted. According to the United Students 
Against Sweatshops (USAS): 

All our universities take part in the system that allows and even 

promotes this kind of abuse. In fact, many universities directly 

profit from the exploitation of the women and men around the 
globe who make the clothes that bear their logo. To stop this cycle 

of indignity, students began to demand that their universities take 

responsibility for the conditions under which their licensed apparel 

is made by adopting Codes of Conduct to regulate the behavior of 

their manufacturers. 

The students adopted, at times, quite creative means to get their 
message across to university authorities and consumers in general. 
At a number of universities “alternative fashion shows” took place 
where, while models showcase clothing, an announcer details the 
sweatshop conditions in which the clothes were made. Over thirty 
U.S, universities have had active anti-sweatshop campaigns. From 
around 1999, the USAS has demanded that universities and colleges 

“become members of the Worker Rights Consortium (WRC), based in 
' New York. The WRC was set up by the student movement to 
monitor the conditions under which university-licensed goods are 
produced. The intention was that such monitoring would make it 
possible for schools to enforce licensee compliance with codes of 
‘conduct that many universities and colleges have already 
established in response to student pressure. This movement has 
faced strong opposition, but has had a marked success in bringing 
tothe fore an aspect of the polarization characteristic of capitalist 
globalization—on the one hand the glitter of consumption ideology, 
and on the other the brutal reality of production in conditions of 
extreme exploitation. 

As.a result, Nike and Reebok among others are quite concerned 
about. protests in the United States that target violations of 
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international labor standards by their subcontract manufacturers in 
the developing countries. These protests. can adversely affect the 
brand’s value and might also precipitate a wider consumer boycott. 
A very significant reduction in transportation and communication 
costs has made possible a rapid mobility of goods and services, 
capital, and information. Information leaking from the hidden abode 
of production at a subcontractor’s plant could spread like wild fire 
to U.S. consumers and adversely affect the holy of holies—sales. 
After all, workers in different parts of the world are thrown into 
competition (and also possibilities of cooperation), with one another 
in a manner that has never before been so intense, and it is to 
production that we need to turn. 


The Globalization of Footwear Production 


International subcontracting is widely practiced in the footwear 
industry, a process that has been underway at a significant level 
since 1980. According to the International Labor Organization (ILO), 
production is “worldwide and connected through various 
arrangements and strategic decisions to serve the world market.” 
The industry is “global in so far as trade, which is expanding more 
rapidly than the average of the manufacturing sector, is highly 
influenced by the changing characteristics of international 
competitiveness and the relocation strategies implemented by the global 
companies” (emphasis added). The “geographical distribution of 
world employment is affected by the rapid changes in production 
and trade. The footwear industry can be regarded, accordingly, as a 
‘one-world employer.’” 

In 1980, world footwear output was $42 billion. By 1995, output 
was 44 percent higher than in 1980, at around $60.5 billion. What 
is remarkable is the growth of Asian output by 424 percent, during- 
the period 1980-1995, compared to the growth of output in the 
Americas of only 16 percent and in Europe of only: ‘10 percent 
during the same period. Available employment figures are those of 
organized sector employment alone, and are thus gross 
underestimates. All.the same, Indonesia was the largest footwear 
employer after. China in .1995. Brazil, the Russian Federation, 
Romania, and Italy followed. By 1998 India became the fourth 
largest employer of. labor in footwear manufacturing. 

Women . workers have been the first to be affected by 
technological: change, as machines have replaced low-skilled jobs. 
With modernization the developing working patterns include extra 
working hours, shift work and working over weekends, allowing 
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the machines to run almost continuously, perhaps compensating for 
the higher investment costs of the machinery. Women’s wages are 
lower than that of men, even in Europe where equal pay. for equal 
work has been on the agenda for some time. The principal employer 
countries for women in the footwear industry are Indonesia, Mexico, 
Italy, Portugal, the United States, and the Republic of Korea. 
Employment data for China, which is probably the biggest employer, 
was not separately available for female workers in the footwear 
industry. 

The footwear industry abir intensive and likely to remain so 
for some time, and so labor costs tend to be important in production 
costs. Labor costs are of course contingent upon wage levels, 
including various social benefits. Western European countries have 
the highest labor costs in the footwear industry, followed by the 
United States at about nine dollars per hour, and then the newly 
industrializing countries, like- South Korea at six dollars per hour. 
The lowest hourly labor costs among the reporting countries are in 
Bangladesh, the Philippines, and Trinidad and Tobago, where labor 
costs are below one dollar per hour. It is said that the most labor- 
intensive parts of footwear production follow the same relocation 
pattern as that of clothing production—creating employment in the 
lowest wage countries, providing livelihoods that are insecure and 
unstable, but where the alternatives are even worse. These low 
levels of wages are not merely explainable by the level of education 
and productivity of the workers; the structures of underdevelopment 
are perhaps the main determinants. That is where India comes in, 
where workers are paid roughly less than twenty-five cents an hour 
(1998). Further, average weekly hours worked are among the highest 
in Asia. 

The trend toward labor flexibility (that is, the absence of stable 
and secure employment) dominates the industry. Fashions change 
rapidly, demand is seasonal, and these affect the entire production 
process.. For instance, in the United States demand peaks for 
footwear are in the first and third quarters. In line with this 
seasonal pattern of demand, firms adapt their production methods 
and systems of organizing the workflow and managing inventories. 
They apply various labor flexibility strategies inherently 
incompatible with labor legislation. The multinationals and other 
large firms -have virtually withdrawn from those activities that 
require the most flexibility, handing these activities over to 
‘ subcontractors. | 
In the export-oriented clothing enterprises, hiring, especially of 
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women workers, may be on the basis of a verbal agreement with the 
employer. There is generally an absence of organized trade union 
representation. Jobs can be lost at a moment’s notice. Where the 
large trading companies tend to switch their orders for production 
there tends to be a very high insecurity of employment with verbal 
contracts. Temporary workers, seasonal workers or daily contract 
workers paid piece rates may constitute the bulk of the labor force. 
Labor laws are frequently totally disregarded, and the situation of 
the workers is often highly insecure. 

Extreme forms of discrimination against women in the industries 
include corporal punishment and sexual harassment. According to 
the ILO, threats to close the plant and move elsewhere are “an 
underhand form of harassment, since it does not involve any 
particular act that can be legally challenged. Only in the case of 
actual closure of an enterprise and collective lay-off are employees 
likely to have means of redress, depending on legislation in force.” 
It should be added that in countries like India these workers might 
not have the staying power to engage in litigation that goes on for 
‘many years on end. 

Subcontractors compete via the low road, to lower costs per unit 
of output in a number of ways. These ways can be easily identified 
in terms of a violation of the core labor conventions of the ILO. 
International subcontracting uses workers in the periphery and 
semi-periphery of the world economy to produce for developed 
markets. The average wage rate is low in such countries, and if the 
labor process is organized to derive a high average labor 
productivity there, then labor costs per unit can be lowered 
considerably. The quasi-monopoly power of each of the three 
primary brands allows them to maintain high mark-up prices in the 
developed countries. This taken together with the super-exploitation 
of labor that goes on in modern sweatshops in the periphery and 
semi-periphery of the world economy, and the immense market 
power of these brands and multinationals vis-à-vis the 
subcontractors, means that the business is highly profitable for the 
athletic footwear transnationals. 


Reebok in the International Division of Footwear Labor 


Reebok International is a marketing organization, and not a 
production organization. Its vast profits depend on international 
political and economic relations of a particular sort. For instance, 
the annual threats of adverse action against Chinese imports into 
the United States, prior to the admission of China to the World 
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Trade Organization in 2001, were noted in each Reebok annual 
report as posing a potentially negative financial impact. Overall, in 
the 1990s, China and Indonesia were the primary sources of supply 
of Reebok footwear. Out of the total number of units of footwear 
produced for the Reebok supply chain in 2000, China contributed 
48 percent and Indonesia 28 percent. A disruption of supplies from 
China, which the U.S. Congress threatened annually throughout the 
1990s, could have adversely.affected Reebok’s bottom line. In this 
context, what role was India to have in Reebok’s changing global. 
supplier base? Reebok was developing India as a supply base for 
the middle segment of the footwear market in Africa, the Middle 
East, and Central and South Asia, and as a fallback in the event of 
an interruption in Chinese supplies. 


Why Locate in India? Price and Costs Do Matter 


India has a vast pool of surplus labor living in abject poverty. 
The wage rate at which India’s poor are obliged to offer their labor 
services is so low that India can possibly emerge cost and price 
competitive in a whole range of relatively labor- intensive 
manufactured goods. This despite the fact that the technology used 
in the process of production may be inferior to that used in other 
countries. From a social perspective, the cost and price 
competitiveness may not reflect the strength of the Indian economy 
but rather the weakness, because it is predicated upon the relative 
poverty of the Indian people. This pool of surplus labor is actually 
obliged to make what may be called a distress sale of its labor ` 
power, which then gets reflected in the cost of production calculus. 
Now given the structure of input-output relations in the production 
structure, it may be very difficult to distinguish between cost 
competitiveness resulting from the distress sale of labor services and 
that coming from superior technology used. But corporations such 
as Nike and Reebok can potentially combine the advantages of their 
superior technology with that of low wages in India, if they transfer 
that technology to their longer-term manufacturing subcontractors. 

Let us take the leather industry. At the end of the 1980s only 
about 4.2-4.3 percent (about 60,000 workers) of the 1.4 million 
workers. in this industry worked in factories, that is, in those 
productive units that come within the purview of the Factories Act 
of 1948. Import dependence for the manufacture of leather shoes is 
quite high. -There are around thirty imported components, including 
the soles, that go into the manufacture of good quality shoes in 
India. Yet given the wages that India’s poor are forced to accept, 
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there is good reason to concentrate the most labor-intensive part of 
the process of manufacture in India. When Rockport, a Reebok 
subsidiary, announced that it was ready to organize in India the 
manufacture of Rockport shoes, the companycountry manager, 
Manish Davar stated: “It makes economic sense to import the soles, 
uppers, étc. and assemble the product in India.” 


Marketing Rules at Reebok India 


Reebok entered the Indian market by setting up a subsidiary, but 
with a minority stake (20 percent) held by the Phoenix group, an 
existing Indian shoe manufacturer that became Reebok’s primary 
subcontractor, joint-venture partner, and minority partner. Reebok 
could also use Phoenix’s manufacturing plant as a development 
base for trial runs of adapted Reebok global products. For instance, , 
the Reebok sandal was made as an all leather sandal, with some 
cost reduction by changing the sock liner from hexalite to Argentine 
leather, and replacing ethyl vinyl acetate with micro rubber. And 
Phoenix also ventured-in the dedicated Infiniti chain of concept 
stores, with management expertise provided by Reebok. Reebok, 
however, later realized that in India, as its sales manager put it: 
“{Indian consumers] don’t necessarily link the brand image with the 
outlet’s image.” Reebok also adapted its advertising strategy too— 
positioning the products as making “fitness” statements rather than 
“sports” statements. 

The Reebok brand was launched in India in October 1995, ahead 
of. the two biggest rivals in the market worldwide—Nike and 
Adidas. Reebok International was the first among the big three that 
identified India as a huge emerging market and a sourcing base for 
global exports. Under the joint-venture agreement with Phoenix, 
Reebok was to conduct some marketing and trading, while Phoenix 
was to manufacture and share in the marketing. An entire retail 
chain infrastructure of fifty-five stores was to be created by Phoenix 
under the agreement. But problems started when after setting up ten 
stores, Phoenix ran out of steam and resources and decided to focus 
on manufacturing, and the retailing and marketing of their own 
brands. Reebok had to change its marketing strategy. It started 
identifying individual partners to run franchised stores in every city 
and location and began to appoint distributors for each state to 
distribute its low-price products in ‘multi-brand footwear and 
apparel stores. Reebok was successful. It’s Indian managing director 
stated, “[t]he brand is number one in India with a 50 percent market 
share, and has created one of the largest chains of sports fashion 
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stores with exclusive franchised outlets in over fifty cities in India 
as well as a distribution network to supply 1500 ‘multi-brand 
footwear and apparel shops. The distribution penetration is almost 
double that of its nearest rivals and includes the most expensive 
locations in the country.” Retail sales turnover more than tripled in 
the first few years, from 250 million rupees in 1996, to around 900 
million rupees in 1999. In a short period Reebok India has become 
the market leader; it has even found it necessary to launch an 
offensive against counterfeiting of its products. 

Most of Reebok India’s investments seem to have gone into the 
creation of a marketing infrastructure. It has created “an 
international and uniform retail ambience” in eighty-eight exclusive 
stores. In order to build “authenticity and brand equity, the 
Company has fulfilled contracts worth $1.5 million since it’s 
inception, sponsoring the best teams, events and sports stars...” 
Reebok has also spent heavily on “memorable advertising 
campaigns, using Indian sports icons on TV, the Press and Outdoor 
media...” The management takes credit for building “a lean but 
talented pool of good Indian managers (total strength—45), drawn 
from India’s best companies such as HLL, Pepsi, Titan, ITC, etc. and 
is totally run by Indians” (emphasis added). Indeed, Reebok India’s 
first CEO—Muktesh Pant—moved as vice president of global brand 
marketing to Reebok International’s headquarters in’ Stoughton, 
Massachusetts. But it is time we entered the underside of this 
heartwarming globalization success story, the hidden abode of 
production. 


Reebok’s ‘Commitment’ to Labor Welfare and 
Work Conditions 


Reebok claims that its “sourcing in India is audited by Reebok 
International’s manager—South Asia for Human Rights, Mr. Zia 
Ahad.” We will take a look over Ahad’s shoulder at Phoenix, given 
the choice of the latter as a long-term strategic partner with an 
equity stake in Reebok India. Phoenix was chosen as Reebok’s “first 
sourcing base in India for the local market.” 

Reebok is essentially a non-manufacturing marketing company, 
and hence the cost of goods sold reflects in part the contractual 
value of subcontracting and payments to vendors. In the first several. 
years of Reebok India, these numbers were rising as a percente of the 
net sales. These-yearly figures are as follows: 


1995 1996 1997 1998 
57.9 58.3 60.4 65.5 
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These yearly figures suggest that Reebok India had a motive to 
put pressure on its subcontractors. This brings us to labor standards 
and rights at the subcontractor level. 

The Phoenix plant we focus on is located at A-37, Sector 60, 
Noida, in the backyard of India’s capital city of New Delhi. It’s 
workers were locked out on July 8, 2000, and the plant closed on 
October 23, 2000, “without proper notice to the authorities,” 

according to Uday Chandra Jha of the Noida district committee of 

the Center of Indian Trade Unions (CITU). Based on the workers’ 
experiences, as some of them related these to us, we attempt to 
throw some light on the impact, if any, of Reebok International’s 
“Human Rights Production Standards” at its strategic 
subcontractor’s works in India. 


An Independent Union—Not Reebok—Safeguarded Human 
Rights in the Workplace 


Mr. Avadh Kishore was a worker in the stitching department of 
the Phoenix works at Sector 60, Noida, before the closure on October 
23, 2000. He is the general secretary of the Phoenix International 
Workers Union, which is affiliated with the Leather and Garment 
Workers Union of the CITU, the trade union wing of the Communist 
Party of India (Marxist). We first met him on March 6, 2001 at a 
general meeting of the Phoenix workers held at a park in Noida. He 
had invited us to meet the workers at this venue when we first 
made contact with him during a casual visit to the union office of 
the district committee of the CITU at the Gautam Buddha Nagar. At 
the Phoenix workers general meeting we met Bhiku Prasad, a more 
experienced leather worker, around thirty-five years of age, who had 
worked earlier for Bata. We also met a very bright young man, 
Manoj Kumar, a worker in the lasting department of the Phoenix 
works, as well as Ram Babu and Rajesh Kumar, among others. We 
later made appointments to meet these workers on March 9 for more 
detailed discussions. l 

Avadh Kishore first knew of “the Phoenix group as having eight 
manufacturing units at Noida in 1987-1988. It had a bad reputation 
in respect of violations of labor laws and resort to unfair labor 
practices.” The Phoenix International plant at Sector 60 started 
around 1994.” According to Kishore, and this was seconded by 
Uday Chandra Jha of CITU, Reebok shoes began to be produced at 
the Sector 60 plant of Phoenix International during 1994 and 
continued into the spring of 1997. Out of a total of eight production 
lines, generally four were Reebok lines. The number of workers 
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employed was around 2000. These workers got absorbed on a 
permanent basis only on June 2, 1997, after a struggle and the 
formation of the Phoenix International Workers Union. Before this 
date, only around 200 workers were permanent, the rest were casual 
or contract, even day-to-day workers. The number of female workers 
was “around 735.” 

The “compensation paid to most of the workers before the 
formation of the union was below the minimum wage, which was 
around 60 rupees per day in 1996.” Was Reebok aware of the 
violation of the Minimum Wages Act? It seems hard to conclude 
that it was not. The workers were mostly between nineteen and 
thirty-five years of age, and had some education. Illiterate workers 
were few, mostly in the age group thirty-five years and above. 
According to Bhikhu Prasad: “These were more experienced workers 
in leather and footwear work, and as such, illiteracy was not a 
handicap as far as performance on the job was concerned.” The 
point stressed by most of the workers we interviewed was that the 
“implementation of the minimum wage provision by the © 
management came only after June 2, 1997, when the union was 
recognized.” Before this date there were a few workers “who could 
be called child workers.” When the issue of permanency came up, 
the management dismissed these workers. According to Kishore, 
“women workers did not get paid maternity leave when there was 
no union.” Indeed, “there were no rules regarding leave during this 
time.” 

In the words of Bhiku Prasad, “Before the formation of the union 
in 1997, overtime work was compulsory.” Indeed, “overtime was 
beyond reasonable limits and at times, quite unplanned. More 
important, workers were not paid for the overtime worked. After the 
formation of the union in 1997, the management practice of 
compulsory and unplanned overtime continued, but, at least, we 
were paid the usual double of the wage rate for the. hours of 
overtime worked.” 


Discipline and Punish, at Times Brutally 


According to Avadh Kishore, Ajay Kalsi—the Phoenix boss and 
a member of the Board of Directors of Reebok India until his 
resignation on January 15, 1999—"“used to humiliate and even 
personally beat workers (including women) for mistakes that led to 
quality problems or waste.” That corporal punishments were meted 
out to workers, including women, was the common complaint of the 
workers whom we met at the general meeting of the union members 
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on March 6, 2001. A specific form of punishment was “being made 
to stand in the hot sun, especially in the summer months for an 
hour.” In fact, the workers were especially provoked in May 1997, 
when on a particular day practically all the workers on a stitching 
line were disciplined and punished in this manner. There were 
repeats of this episode on May 26 and 27. The workers bore these 
punishments and humiliations because they were threatened with 
dismissal. In fact, it was after these repeated episodes of hot sun ` 
punishments that the workers resolved that enough was enough 
and the union got a boost. However, after the formation of the union 
the workers found that they were being punished with suspensions 
or threatened suspensions. 

Among the incidents of May 1997, the workers singled out one 
as simply unbearable, and they said it precipitated the formation of 
the union. While the hot sun punishment meted out to male and 
female workers alike was tolerated, when the same punishment was 
meted out to a pregnant woman the workers struck work to 
demonstrate their opposition to such barbaric practices. On May 28, 
the workers demonstrated at the district magistrate’s office, followed 
by a strike notice by the union, which brought the management to 
the negotiating table, perhaps for the first time at this factory. An 
agreement with the management on June 2 led to the regularization 
of the workers. : 

It may be noted that the Reebok lines were discontinued around 
the time of the workers struggle for union recognition and 
regularization of jobs. According to the workers whom we talked to 
in a group, and this was also later confirmed by Avadh Kishore 
and Uday Chandra Jha separately: “Before the establishment of the 
union we used to fear answering the questions posed by Reebok 
personnel about wages, etc. But after the union was formed we 
openly began to answer such questions posed by Reebok personnel 
without fear of being victimized.” Yet, according to the workers: 
“Reebok persons who supervised the Reebok lines surely knew 
about the various violations of the Factories Act in regard to the 
basic minimum requirements of health, safety and welfare of the 
workers. Even proper ventilation was lacking. It is difficult to believe 
that the Reebok persons didn’t know of the unpaid extra working 
hours, the lack of rest intervals, the arbitrary fines imposed, etc. How 
could they (Reebok personnel) have not known that the 
management was cheating us on our wages, making short 
payments, unauthorized deductions, non-maintenance of registers, 
etc, and all kinds of unfair labor practices?” 
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Sexual Harassment of Women Workers 


Before the workers organized themselves into a union, if was not 
uncommon for women workers to be subjected to physical 
molestation and sexual harassment by supervisory and managerial 
personnel. Workers at the general meeting alleged that once the 
owner and boss, Ajay Kalsi, even went to the extent of grabbing the 
breasts of a woman worker and trying to sweep her off her feet! 
Otherwise, verbal abuse and use of foul language was the usual 
practice of some supervisory personnel. All this was happening 
when Reebok shoes were being manufactured at the plant. A request 
for leave was usually turned down with abusive language by a 
supervisor, Narendra Pal, and also by the personnel manager, 
Girish Mohan. 

On the basis of what we learned, it appears that Reebok 
production at the Sector 60 plant of Phoenix International continued 
through a three-year period during which abusive and illegal 
practices were standard. Reebok production ceased only around the 
time that the workers organized and conditions were publicized, 
and to some degree improved. In short, the reality would appear to 
be almost the exact opposite of what Reebok’s Pane protection 
program has sought to project. 


Did Corporate Social Responsibility Get Lost Along the Way? 


In this situation should Reebok International have insisted on its 
subcontractors complying with the legal minimum? According to 
Jha: “It seems that Reebok was concerned about the violations of 
labor standards because it was perhaps paying Phoenix, as part of 
the contract value, on the basis of the assumption that labor laws 
will be adhered to. But it is too far fetched to expect that Reebok 
could have obliged Phoenix to adhere to labor standards in the 
absence of a union such as ours.” Jha thinks of the struggle ahead, 
for in his view, “it is only through united struggles that workers 
have won rights.” But he is also worried about the failure of such 
struggles and the ultimate loss of livelihood of the workers, already 
without wages for more than a year, when we last met them in July 
2001. Jha is convinced that “the Phoenix management wants a 
return to the status quo, a carte blanche to violate labor laws.” And, 
again according to Jha, “both Reebok and Phoenix are more 
concerned about their exotic sales outlets, not the livelihoods and 
lives of the workers who make the shoes. They simply move the 
whole operation to a location where a trade union such as ours is 
not in control.” Jha reiterated: “Reebok orders or not, it is workers’ 
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and union struggles that ultimately secured some of the rights of the 
workers, for instance, a minimum wage, overtime payments, and the 
right to challenge the Phoenix management’s whole host of unfair 
labor practices.” i 

The workers are now being badly punished for their assertion of 
their rights. Around 2000 workers of this factory at Sector 60, Noida, 
have been-out of work for more than’a year. According to Jha: “The 
factory at Sector 60 has been illegally closed following the union’s 
winning of worker rights through struggles. The entire 
administration, from the district magistrate down to the deputy 
labor commissioner and the police, and the bourgeoisie of Noida, 
are behind Ajay Kalsi, the Phoenix boss, to crush the union and 
restore the status quo, which would mean the workers’ forced 
surrender of their rights. What other alternative do we have but to 
continue the struggle?” The Phoenix workers have been evoking the 
public conscience with creative forms of protest, including a jail 
bharo andolan (courting mass arrests}, much in the tradition of 
Gandhi’s tactics to stir the conscience of the British colonialist 
rulers. 

How long will these workers hold out without a regular job and 
wage? As of January 2003, after organizing various forms of mass 
action, but failing to pressure the Phoenix management to accept its 
terms, the union is pursuing the workers’ claims in the Allahabad 
High Court. Under the circumstances a number of workers have 
accepted individual settlements offered by the Phoenix management 
and moved on to whatever means of livelihood they could find. The 
workers, besides lacking the resources to pursue their legal claims 
effectively, know from bitter experience how the judicial system 
deliberately and callously discriminates against them. 


Conclusion 


Athletic shoe manufacturing subcontractors like Phoenix are part 
of buyer-driven global commodity chains controlled by transnational 
corporations like Reebok International. If we disaggregate the total 
value-added in the chains, the sum of the value added per unit in 
the production process is but a fraction of the value added per unit 
in the marketing, sales, and distribution of the branded product. 
The difference between final sales price and the socially necessary 
unit cost of producing and distributing the product is the surplus 
per unit sold, in the classical political economy sense of the term. A 
very significant part of this surplus per unit sold is accounted for 
by the huge compensation of owner managers and corporate officers 
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and the huge payments for legal, financial, and advertising services. 
Yet, the pressure to show ever-increasing earnings translates above 
all into pressure on the cost of supplies, i.e. pressure on the third 
world subcontractors and their employees. The investment in 
publicity that makes claims regarding the auditing of subcontractors 
is the most cost effective means by which to deal with the danger of 
growing public awareness of working conditions in subcontractor 
factories. The reality, as in the case of Reebok and Phoenix, is likely 
to remain as brutal as before. 

‘In conclusion, we would prefer to focus on the workers who 
make the shoes rather than the problems of Reebok’s financial 
officers. We have seen in the case of the Phoenix workers the 
degrading ways and conditions in which they have earned a 
meager living and how this seems to have affected their lives and 
their class consciousness. The system of labor that they are exposed 
to made them more aware of four dimensions of alienation: (1) They 
have little choice in deciding what to do and how to utilize their 
productive capacities; (2) They have no say in who benefits from the 
use of the athletic shoes that they produce and in what manner; (3) 
They even found themselves divided, especially when they found 
that Reebok and Phoenix were shifting the subcontract order 
fulfillment to factories where there were no effective trade unions; 
and, (4) When we met them after they were out of work for more 
than a year, they seemed tragically to be losing a sense of their 
potential as a collective of human beings. Reebok and Phoenix’s 
appropriation of the surplus of their labor seemed to them the 
source of this domination over them and over the “entire 
administration, from the district magistrate down to the deputy 
labor commissioner and the police.” 

What they learned, and we learned, through following their 
struggles, was that rights had been gained by the workers 
themselves through struggle, which had little to do with the claimed 
paternalism of Reebok. But soon they realized, and in turn we 
realized, that these rights can be lost, and were therefore not secure, 
as long as power remains in the hands of capital—the Reeboks and 
the Phoenixes. 


Europe: On the Rise to Hegemony or 
Caught in Crisis? : 


INGO SCHMIDT 


Today, as during the years shortly after the Second World War, it 
is commonly assumed that the global economic and political 
hegemony of the United States is destined to last forever. But history 
doesn’t stand still. As other capitalist powers recouped their 
strength, they became active economic competitors and made 
inroads in the dominance of U.S. industry, trade, and finance. 
Moreover, the recovered war-torn powers eventually shattered a key 
factor of U.S. leadership, forcing the abandonment of the dollar-as- 
good-as-gold provision of the Bretton Woods agreement. 

These tremors in U.S. hegemony, however, did not prevent the 
reinvigoration of U.S. dominance in the aftermath of the crisis of the 
1970s—a resurgence later enhanced by the dissolution of the Soviet 
Bloc. Yet even this renewed, and presumably entrenched, hegemony 
is not carved in stone. Cracks keep showing up even at the height of 
U.S. economic and political dominance. 

Business analysts have for years pointed to the United States as 
the engine of growth of the world economy. With the United States 
accounting for roughly 40 percent of the growth of world trade since 
1995, demand in U.S. markets has propped up many other 
economies. However, a slowdown or decline in the U.S. economy 
contributes to global economic difficulties; „and encourages the search 
for ways to loosen economic ties with the hegemonic power. 
Additionally, the U.S. drive to make war at will around the world 
has led some governments to at least seek a way to shake off 
American leadership. 

With Japan in severe economic crisis for a dozen years, the most 
likely challenger to U.S. hegemony is the European Union (EU). In 
what follows, I examine the history and structure of European 
integration, with an eye toward answering the question posed in 
the title of this essay. 


Ingo Schmidt teaches economics at the University of Applied Science in 
Berlin. He is affiliated with the Arbeitsgruppe Alternative Wirtschaftspolitik 
(Working Group on Alternative Economic Policies) and the Scientific Advi- 
sory Board of ATTAC-Germany. He also works as a labor educator. 
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Until recently, European integration and. its potential 
independence could be seen as a rapidly evolving and unstoppable 
process. The European Union’s member states had almost completed 
a single market, had introduced a common currency, and were 
negotiating the membership of a number of eastern European 
countries. Moreover, a convention had been set up to work out 
proposals for a European constitution. 

Even before eastern enlargement the EU represented an economy 
that came close to the U.S. economy in terms of Gross Domestic 
Product, share in world trade, and market capitalization. This 
economic performance generated such a growing self-consciousness 
that the European governments declared, at the EU summit in 
Lisbon, that Europe would “become the most competitive and 
dynamic knowledge-based economy in the world.” 

Two events have, however, cast a shadow over the picture of an 
unstoppable rise of European power..EU member states have done 
nothing to stabilize the world economy since the U.S. boom went 
bust in early 2001. And in the political sphere, the U.S.-initiated 
“War on Terrorism” has led to the replacement of the beginnings of 
a Common Foreign and Security Policy by the national policies of 
EU member states. No matter what their governments think of U.S. 
foreign policies, or what policies they pursue on their own, for the 
moment there is no common foreign policy of the EU that can 
challenge or at least counterbalance U.S. dominance in the world. 

The question arises then, whether Europe will be nothing more 
than a regional power under U.S. hegemony or whether this 
hegemony will be undermined and finally challenged by European 
integration. In my view, the ability of the EU to challenge the United 
States depends less on economic potential than on the formulation 
of a political project. U.S. dominance cannot be replaced by a new 
world hegemonic order under European auspices without the EU 
drafting and establishing international institutions that could 
govern the world economy. 

In considering what follows, we must make.two reservations. 
First, from its very beginning, European integration was mainly 
concentrated on the creation of a unified economic region. Economic 
integration has been the least common denominator ever since, and 
this economic focus helped to disguise the differing political 
aspirations of EU member states. But now that economic integration 
has reached its “highest stage” with monetary union, further 
integration in Europe cannot be deepened without political 
integration. The establishment of the Convention on the Future of 
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the European Union confirms this. As this convention concentrates 
mainly on technical questions concerning the distribution of 
resources and responsibilities among member states and the EU’s 
institutions, open conflict over different political claims could be 
avoided. However, this technocratic approach leaves the convention, 
and the institutions and governments behind it, unable to formulate 
a coherent political project. 

Second, a European project presupposes not only consensus or 
compromise among ruling classes, it also requires the allegiance of 
the subordinate classes. Political elites, the media, and even CEOs 
often point to an imaginary “European Social Model” to legitimize 
European integration. This reference brings two advantages. On the 
one hand, it speaks to the.traditions of European labor movements 
and welfare states. Despite years of slashing welfare provisions and 
dismantling workers’ rights, both still play an important role in 
people’s daily lives. On the other hand, the mainly ideological 
construction of a European Social Model allows European states to 
point to the allegedly inferior pure market economy of the United 
States. Paradoxically, however, the very notion of any sort of social 
model raises the expectations of ordinary people concerning the 
level of employment; social security, and labor standards. These 
raised expectations stand in stark contrast to the EU’s practice of 
promoting greater competition among working people as well as the 
unemployed in order to drive down their standards of living. The- 
contradiction between expectations and everyday experience has 
produced a crisis of legitimacy for European integration. The recent 
electoral successes of nationalistic right-wing parties are a visible 
sign of centrifugal forces undermining not only further European 
integration but even the state of integration that has been achieved 
up to now. 


Can the EU Replace U.S. Economic Dominance? 


In the late 1990s, Europe went through a period of accelerated 
integration. In 1998, negotiations began on eastern enlargement of 
the EU, with six applicant countries; in 1999, the European 
Monetary Union (EMU) began. Two years later, Europe went into 
. recession, as did the world economy. The inability of the European 
economy to recover quickly from this downturn, much less 
spearhead a global economic recovery, derailed the EU’s ambition to 
take the world economic lead from the United States, an ambition 
proclaimed at the EU summit in Lisbon. Nevertheless, an- 
economically integrated Europe does represent a potential threat to 
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US: leadership in the world economy—not because the European 
economy is inexorably on the rise but because the U.S. economy has 
weakened. 

During the economic upswing of the 1990s, it was not only the 
EU that expressed a growing self-consciousness. Even more so did ° 
the United States, presenting itself as the vanguard of consistently 
high rates of productivity and income growth, paralleled by low 
inflation. However, recession and plunging share prices have 
brought illusions of an everlasting “New Economy” to an end, and 
two things are now evident: First, productivity growth in the United 
States has been exaggerated. Second, European labor markets, whose 
regulations were often held responsible for slow growth, turned out 
to be more flexible than previously thought. Certainly it is no sign of 
economic superiority if a hailed growth model vanishes with the 
burst of a speculative bubble. 

To understand why U-S. hegemony has weakened, it is useful to 
have a look into recent history. In the 1970s, the turn from the 
dollar-based regime of fixed exchange rates to floating rates, as well 
as the U.S. retreat from Vietnam, were visible signs of a crisis of U.S. 
hegemony. And behind these signs were two interwoven 
developments. One was that Germany and Japan almost caught up 
with U.S. levels of productivity and per capita income, thus 
becoming major economic competitors in world markets. The other 
was the transition from a period of unprecedented prosperity in 
world capitalism to a general slowing down of growth that was 
accompanied by intensified class struggle and accelerating rates of 
inflation. In these new circumstances, the United States failed to 
deliver relative stability to world capitalism as it had done between 
the end of the Second World War and the late 1960s. 

The reaction of the dominant capitalist economies to the 
economic crisis of the 1970s was threefold. First, monetary policies 
shifted from the prevailing recipe of balancing unemployment and 
inflation to policies that were intended to squeeze inflation out of 
the capitalist economy by. restricting money supply and increasing 
interest rates, and which accepted the negative consequences these 
polices had on growth and employment. Second, these economies 
turned, albeit to varying degrees and in different forms, to actions 
against labor. The spectrum of these actions ranged from union 
bashing in Britain under Margaret Thatcher to corporatist 
integration of trade unions in programs to reduce welfare standards 
in most of continental Europe. The purpose of these policies was to 
lower workers’ bargaining power at the company level as well as in 
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sectoral- or nation-wide negotiations on wages, work hours, and 
working conditions. Profits were to be restored at the expense of 
wages. Third, spending cuts were implemented in welfare programs. 
Conservatives had always claimed that the welfare state 
undermined the proletariat’s work ethic. The growth slowdown, as 
well as intensified class struggles, gave them ammunition for this 
argument and served as a justification to dismantle the welfare state. 

These policies were successful in achieving their immediate 
goals of reducing the rate of inflation, redistributing incomes from 
wages to profits, and reducing welfare spending. But they failed to 
achieve long-term prosperity, as promised by their proponents. 
Average growth in the 1980s in the United States hardly reached _ 
the level of the crisis-ridden 1970s, while EU member states fell 
behind even that level. What is more, the 1970s also saw a reversal 
of the catch-up process that Europe had undergone during the 
1960s. On the whole, the 1980s and 1990s were marked by a 
widening growth gap between Europe and the United States. 
Besides U.S. military dominance, which was never questioned, this 
development helped to restore U.S. hegemony. 

The main reason for the U.S.-EU-growth gap, which has 
developed since 1980, is that the United States experienced a sharp 
increase in debt-financed demand, a large portion of which 
consisted of public debt. Ironically, one of the key elements of 
- neoliberalism is the doctrine of a balanced budget, and it has been 
U.S. economists who have trumpeted this doctrine as the road to 
freedom and prosperity. But it was the U.S. government in the 1980s 
that least followed this doctrine. In fact, the outstanding feature of 
the global economy during the 1980s was intensified competition in 
the face of stagnation, an increasing reliance on debt, and a wave of 
speculation. The result was a shift from inflation in commodities to 
an inflation of assets (stocks, real estate, financial instruments). The 
explosion of debt-financed growth in the U.S. helped to keep growth 
rates high (see the Review of the Month in MR, April 2002). Finally 
a crisis hit—first in Japan and later in the United States. 

Although public and private debt was increasing, the relatively 
high economic growth rates in the United States, plus faith in the 
safety of investing at the center of world capital, encouraged capital 
inflows from all over the world, inflows that helped to finance a 
growing current account deficit. Capital behaved very differently i in 
France, where the attempt of a left-wing government in the early: 
1980s to combine expansionary Keynesian policies with increased 
public services and working time reductions failed. French capital 
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was shipped out of the country in anticipation that the new social 
program would cut profit rates. The capital outflow was also 
motivated by the higlier interest rates available in Germany. The 
higher interest rates, which made investments more profitable in 
Germany, were engineered by the German central bank in order to 
enforce anti-inflation policies. This approach not only contributed to 
the end of left-wing Keynesianism in France; it was also an essential 
ingredient of Germany’s economic policies in the 1980s. 

When crisis hit, from the late 1990s until the present, practically 
all of the so-called emerging economies, as well as Japan’s, needed a 
significant injection of increased demand in the world economy to 
stimulate growth. In economic terms, the United States was not in a 
position to do this. During the recession of 1991, the United States 
was able to balance its current account (exports minus imports of 
goods and services plus net investment income and transfers) for a 
short time and to restrict further increases in foreign debt. However, 
this is not the case today when growth of the U.S. current account 
deficit has accelerated. 

Increases in foreign debt with dim prospects for a strong 
recovery, complicated by political pressures to protect domestic 
producers, may lead to long-term devaluation of the dollar. Unlike 
today, the world economy was in an economic upswing the last 
time that the U.S. dollar was devalued, in 1985. What is more, the 
1985 dollar depreciation weakened Japanese exports, thus causing a 
temporary shift of Japanese capital strategies from an export 
orientation to overseas production. This was accompanied by a 
speculative bubble that burst in 1992, sending the Japanese economy 
into prolonged stagnation. | 

The Japanese situation is one of the reasons why the recent 
recession has confronted the EU with a new world economic 
constellation. With Japan in a long-lasting crisis and the U.S. 
economy losing steam, the EU is the only potential force to get the 
world economy moving again. Spurring the world economy by the 
deficit spending of EU member states might work for a while. But to 
gain economic hegemony, it is not sufficient to create demand 
increases. A hegemon has to provide the world with an 
international reserve currency and an institutional framework to 
govern the world economy. The European Union could try to make 
the euro the world’s leading currency by increasing interest rates to 
givé other countries an incentive to change more and more of their 
international reserves from dollar to euro deposits. However, doing 
so would very likely send the world economy back into recession. 
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An unintended side effect of the reallocation of international re- 
serves would be an increase in the costs of financing investment 
and consumer spending, thus depressing aggregate demand. 
Moreover, quarrels between the EU and the United States about 
future policies of the World Trade Organization, reform of the 
International Monetary Fund and the World Bank, and NATO are 
clear indications of growing tensions between these two powers 
even within the existing international institutions. These tensions 
give an idea of what could happen should the EU try to establish 
an institutional framework that would serve its interests, as did the 
United States in the post-Second World War period. 

From an economic point of view, one thing seems clear at the 
moment. Deflationary tendencies in the world economy and U.S. 
hegemonic problems have contributed to intensified competition 
between the trading blocs of North America and Europe. Whether 
this transforms into a full-fledged imperialist rivalry is a question of 
political strategies pursued within these two blocs. This holds 
especially for the EU, since no one can doubt that the United States 
is willing to defend its dominance. A lack of political integration 
may prevent the European Union from transforming itself into a 
superpower capable of challenging the United States in its dominant 
position. 


Limits to Economic Integration 


To see why ruling classes in Europe may fail to act collectively, it 
is necessary to understand one peculiarity of European integration 
after the Second World War. The driving forces behind the 
integration process were certain political goals of the leading 
powers within western Europe: to balance powers within western 
Europe; to create a bulwark against the Soviet Union and its sphere 
of influence; and to regulate relationships between Europe and the 
United States. However, these political goals. were achieved largely 
through economic integration. Economic integration in Europe, 
although it had the side effect of creating a major trading bloc, was 
used primarily as a means to deal with these matters of foreign 
policy. 

Ironically, the question of political integration was posed at the 
very beginning of integration in Europe. Even before the Second 
World War was over, small, mostly liberal, sometimes socialist, 
political circles had launched the idea of a European federation. In 
this way, Europe could maintain independence from the two post- 
war superpowers-—-the United States and the Soviet Union. 
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Moreover, such a federation could create a “Third Way” between 
state-run socialism in the East and free-market capitalism in the 
West. _ , 

Clearly, political union had no chance of realization at that time. 
It stood in stark contrast to the foreign policies of the two 
superpowers, which were intent on integrating Europe into their 
spheres of influence. In addition, much of the resistance against 
German aggression was performed in the name of national 
independence. The allegiance to the nation state that arose from the 
fight against Nazi fascism stood in the way of the creation of a . 
European federation. Under these circumstances economic 
integration was a suitable way to balance power relations among 
western European nation states. Finally, the United States opposed 
the idea of political integration in Europe because this was seen as 
a potential challenge to its leading role in the capitalist world. 

There are a number of examples of the use of economic 
integration for political purposes. The first step toward the internal 
integration of Europe was the formation of the European Coal and 
Steel Community in 1951. In this case, the close link between 
political goals and economic integration was obvious—heavy 
industries were the core of the military-industrial complex at that 
time. Other examples are the European Economic Community and 

the European Free Trade Association. The fact that two separate 
and conflicting integration schemes were established hints strongly 
that political considerations were paramount. 

Even after Germany’s devastating defeat in the Second World 
War, there were concerns, especially in France, that its hegemonic 
aspirations might revive. The creation of supranational institutions 
was seen as a means to prevent this from happening. By the same 
token, Germany .used the beginning of European integration to 
overcome the isolation it had fallen into with the defeat of Nazi 
fascism. ) 

At the beginning of the 1970s, ruling classes in Europe remained 
convinced of their ability to maintain economic prosperity by the 
proper application of Keynesian policies. Encouraged by this 
conviction, they set the ambitious goal of introducing a common 
currency, one that could challenge the leading position of the dollar 
in the world economy. The dominance of the latter became 
questionable when financial turmoil led the U.S. government to 
unilaterally abandon the Bretton Woods System in 1973. Moreover, 
demand management failed to keep the world economy on track 
and inflation under control during the second half of the decade. 
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Thus, at the end of the 1970s, Europeans were happy-to introduce 
fixed exchange rates instead of a common currency. In this way, 
they were able to reconstruct a certain degree of stability within 
Europe at least, while the world economy had entered a phase of 
financial instability. 

Nevertheless, it was not the swift and successful integration in 
Europe that called U.S. hegemony into question at that time. Quite 
to the contrary, in the early 1980s, the U.S. bourgeoisie seemed ready 
and willing to leave the crisis-ridden 1970s behind by adopting 
tough policies against the perceived external and internal enemies 
of liberty and prosperity: the Soviet Union, liberation movements in 
the third world, trade unions, and the welfare state. At the same 
time, ruling classes in Europe hesitated to take on any of these 
enemies. Complaints about “Euro-Sclerosis,” a term that was meant 
to describe the excessive influence of trade unions and welfare state 
regulations on capital’s accumulation strategies, were widespread. 

To escape these restrictions upon capital at the national level, 
the Single Market Program was implemented in 1986. Its main goal, 
the right to move capital freely across borders, was a means to put 
pressure on national welfare states as well as on trade union 
bargaining power by giving corporations the opportunity to relocate 
their production facilities to those places where labor was cheaper 
and social and environmental standards weaker. Though a race to 
the bottom has not taken place, a slow but relentless process to 
undermine bargaining power and social security was set in motion. 
In contrast to the U.S. and British policies of union bashing, the 
ruling classes'in continental Europe tried to maintain the postwar 
style of corporatism by converting trade unions and social 
democratic parties to the new agenda of neoliberalism. 

This particular style of pursuing neoliberal policies gave rise to 
the notion of a European Social Model that will be dealt with in the 
following. section. What is important here is that the crisis of the 
1970s slowed down European integration but did not cause a shift 
from economic to political integration. This did not change even 
when the Cold War came to a sudden end inthe early 1990s. 

_ With the fall of the Berlin Wall, British and French concerns 
arose that a united Germany might break away from its Cold War 
allies. This concern was heightened when Germany recognized 
Croatia and Slovenia as independent nation states in 1991, a step 
that was not only undertaken without consultation of Germany’s 
EU and NATO partners but was rejected by most of the them. It is 
against this background that plans for the European Monetary 
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Union were implemented in the same year. As with the earlier 
agreements, the idea was to use economic integration to strengthen 
ties among western European countries, thus making it costly both 
in economic and political terms for any nation to reject the regional 
integration agreements. 

The price Germany’s EU partners had to pay for this approach 
was. the acceptance of restrictive guidelines on monetary and fiscal 
policies that the German government had pushed for in the 
discussions leading to the. monetary union. Low rates of inflation 
and restrictions on public spending, intended to lower interest. rates 
and thus capital costs for private corporations, would serve the 
interests of Europe-based companies by giving them a competitive 
edge in world markets.. At the same time, these policies would 
reduce the use of demand management as a tool to create: 
employment.and strengthen welfare. 

The primacy of economic over political or even social integration, 
characteristic of developments in Europe from the 1950s until today, 
may turn out to be a dead end in the near future. For one thing, 
because monetary union has reached completion, any further 
deepening of integration will necessarily have to be about political 
or social issues. Contrary to illusions about the free market, the 
creation of a single market and a common currency in no way 
implies the absence of political interference. From the early days of 
lowering and then abolishing internal tariffs up to the introduction 
of the euro, economic integration in Europe was always 
accompanied by the evolution of a hybrid economic technocracy. 
This stands in a stark contrast to the weakness of democratic 
participation and legislative powers on the European level. 

The tasks of this technocracy are threefold: to balance between 
different factions of ruling classes in Europe; to serve common 
European interests against competitors in other parts of the world; 
and to keep a lid on labor’s interests. But due to an uneven 
distribution of resources and responsibilities between the EU and its 
member states, as well as among EU institutions, decision making is 
time consuming and the outcomes are often.vague. This can be seen 
in the establishment of a European Convention intended to work 
out proposals. for institutional reform. The problem: with this 
convention is that it stays within the technocratic tradition of the: 
EU—its task is to look for more efficient decision making processes 
and for a strengthening of enforcement powers but not to raise 
democratic participation at the EU level. Therefore, there remains a 
huge gap between, on one hand, declarations on the development of 
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a Common Foreign and Security Policy, or, even more ambitious, the 
introduction of a European constitution, and, on the other hand, the 
reality of EU institutions mostly dealing with trade issues. 

One of the reasons for the inability to go beyond economic 
integration is found in the different political priorities pursued by 
the “Big Three” in Europe. Britain still sticks to its ‘special 
relationship with the United States and gives a priority to the global 
reach of its London financial markets over the more regionally 
concentrated European trading bloc. France tries to promote 
relationships with its former colonies. Germany is more interested 
in eastern enlargement of the EU than in the deepening of already 
existing relationships. Besides these differences standing in the way 
of political integration, there are reservations among smaller EU 
member states. They fear that expanding the union would also 
increase the influence of the larger countries at their expense. 
Finally, greater military independence from the United States is 
usually seen as an integral part of political integration. Already the 
small steps taken to set up joint EU forces have caused the U.S. 
government to express strong reservations. For the time being, the 
governments of EU member states have hesitated to challenge U.S. 
military superiority by entering a transatlantic arms race. Given 
intra-European rivalries, this hesitation is quite understandable. 


The Myth of the European Social Model 


The main problem for European integration does not lie in the 
field of sluggish and unstable growth of the economy, nor with 
inefficient political structures, but in a failure to gain legitimacy. 

Attempts to legitimize European integration have been 
undertaken recently by left-of-center parties which promised to 
deliver a new form of equality to compensate for the hardships 
imposed upon workers by neoliberal restructuring. of corporations 
and world markets. One of the characteristics of these Third Way 
. parties has been to present themselves as an alternative to both the 
welfare states of the postwar era, and the pure market economy that 
seemed to have been realized in the United States. In these efforts to 
dissociate themselves from the U.S. model, the Third Way parties 
have embraced what has come to be known as the European Social 
Model. 

On the promises of such a model, social democratic and socialist 
parties were able to seize government power in most EU member 
states during the second half of the 1990s. Just a few years later, 
however, it became evident that the Third Way could not save 
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welfare states by tinkering with neoliberal policies or institutions. 
Quite to the contrary, it became more and more obvious that the 
Third Way was about the adjustment of social democracy to 
neoliberal policies—policies these parties had opposed when they 
were out of power. Disappointment with this turned people against 
not only Third Way adherents but also against Europe. Social 
democratic parties had used, in pretty much the same way as their 
conservative predecessors, the promotion of a single market and the 
introduction of a common currency in Europe to put pressure on 
national welfare states. In this respect, the failure of the Third Way 
to deliver on its promises caused problems for European integration. 
= The reasons for the quick rise. and fall of Third Way politics are 
to be found in European history. After the Second World War, 
moderate factions of the labor movements in western Europe found 
themselves integrated into capitalism’s institutional structure by the 
establishment of national welfare states. Even the labor movement's 
more radical factions either became sympathetic to the developing 
welfare systems or succumbed to heavy political pressure from 
western Europe’s ruling classes and, occasionally, labor’s more and 
more institutionalized currents. 

The ideological position that the economic integration of western 
European countries could develop together with national welfare 
states became very important. While the swift development of 
international and especially intra-European trade during the 
postwar boom was hardly recognized, the expansion of welfare 
provisions and rising labor standards affected the lives of the vast 
majority of people in European countries immediately. Thus, 
economic integration in Europe and social integration within the 
institutional framework of national welfare states went hand-in- 
hand. But it was the welfare state, not integration of European or 
world markets, that gained the allegiance of the people. 

During the postwar boom, economic integration in Europe, as 
well as on a world scale, was mostly the concern of experts and 
was widely neglected by the broader public. Starting in the 1970s, a 
coalition of political elites, ruling classes, and mass media pushed > 
forward the notions of “international competitiveness” and 
“globalization” to justify the turn against national welfare states. In 
this process, EU institutions played an intermediary role between 
the world market and national welfare states. To stay competitive 
internationally, it was argued, the EU had to form a unified trading 
place that could serve European corporations as a home base in 
their competitive battles with U.S. and Japanese corporations. Since 
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national welfare states were seen as an obstacle to these ends, they 
had to be restrained. While this line of propaganda claimed that 
there was a “Euro-Sclerosis” caused by generous welfare states, in 
fact, the EU became a synonym for rising job insecurity and 
decreasing welfare provisions. EU initiatives, especially the Single 
Market Program, which promoted flexible goods and labor markets, 
and the European Monetary Union, which brought about restrictive 
guidelines on public spending, were raged to begin dismantling 
national welfare states. 


The Tide Turns against the Third Way 


The use of EU institutions to apply pressure to national welfare 
states made it possible for national governments to present the EU 
as the villain while they pretended to be defenders of the welfare 
states. To be sure, this posture was always hypocritical, since the 
EU is essentially nothing more than the agreed upon will of the 
member states. What is more, with the EU as the bearer of bad news, 
the very beginnings of European integration’s legitimacy were 
undermined. l 

With the early 1990s came a turn of the tide. Rising discontent 
about neoliberalism’s failure to restore full employment and 
prosperity helped social-democratic and socialist parties to regain 
government power. EU officials adjusted to this development by 
issuing the notion of a so-called European Social Model. This model 
was meant to cushion the pressures of international competition. 
Moreover, by doing so, it would restore legitimacy to European 
integration. 

The term “European Social Model,” however, was pretty vague. 
In particular, it never became quite clear whether this model was a 
reference to the similarities of national welfare states in Europe that 
cannot be found in countries outside Europe or whether it pointed 
to an EU-wide welfare system that would supersede national 
welfare states in the course of further integration. 

This vagueness made it possible for the term to contain very 
different meanings and expectations. For increasing numbers of the 
electorate, a social model implied an end to neoliberalism and a 
resurrection of welfare provisions. These expectations clearly 
contradict European ruling class ambitions to integrate parts of 
organized labor into a corporate project to form a competitive 
trading bloc within the world economy. Third Way politics intended 
to balance these contradictory aspirations. This is indicated by the 
formula to balance equity and efficiency. An outcome of such 
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policies would have been the.restoration of the poses compromise 
between labor and capital. 

The Third Way quickly came to an end. As shown above, the 
ability of the U.S. economy to spur world economic development 
came to a halt with the onset of recession in 2001, and its prospects 
of doing so in the future are rather gloomy. The reliance on the U.S. 
economy, in turn; may be increased by the inability of European 
governments to overcome national quarrels. Contrary to the 
widespread perception of powerless states, it has been competition 
among EU member states that has turned out to be the main obstacle 
to European integration. Without the capabilities offered by coherent 
European policies, it will be impossible for Europe to take over the 
world economic lead from the United States. 

Without a strong European economy, the compromise between 
labor and capital had no material basis and for this reason all the 
talk about a Third Way was soon abandoned. When left-of-center 
governments came closer and closer to the politics of their 
conservative predecessors, they lost electoral support very quickly.. 
Conservative parties in most EU member states were able to regain 
power after the short interlude of “Thirdwayism.” Moreover, the 
failure of the Third Way also paved the way for a number of parties 
of the extreme right to pursue anti-European policies. In this respect, 
not only has the adjustment of welfare systems in Europe to 
changes in the world economy failed, but also European integration 
was Clearly hit by a nationalist backlash. 

The EU has not become a social model, an alternative to 
neoliberal restructuring. Instead, it is simply a trading bloc that so 
far seems to be too weak to challenge U.S. hegemony but strong 
enough to occasionally throw a wrench into U.S. hegemonic plans. 
For the time being, competing trading blocs may lead to more 
international tensions and instabilities. They will continue to 
impede the complete economic and political subjugation of the 
world to the whims of the United States. Revolutionary change, with 
countries opting out of the capitalist system, may also once again 
challenge U.S. hegemony. 
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Lula Won! ` 
MAURICE BAZIN 


Many friends have written to me since. the victory of “Lula” da 
Silva, elected as Brazil’s president. I thank you all. We need your 
good wishes, and especially we need your continuing vital 
opposition to the U.S. government’s aggression. 

As many of you noted, it is potentially, a new era. It smells of 
Chile in 1970. However, it is important to put Lula’s victory in the 
proper context. Many problems confront the new government. 
Unlike the relatively open and honest (although, of course, class- 
biased) political culture of Chile in 1970,, the political culture here 
today is one of falsehood and personal enrichment. Personal 
privileges and advantages are simply part of daily official political 
life, and’ scandals end up in congressional ethics committees. But 
the day before a committee is to propose the expulsion of a 
congressman or a senator, that individual resigns so as not to lose 
his right to active political life, and he gets re-elected in the next 
election. This happened with two major crooks just a few months 
before this last election, and they were both re-elected! It is also true 
that others of the same ilk did not win again. This is a good sign, 
but the re-election of the two crooks is part of a reality that is 
entrenched at all levels of politics. 

As Paulo Freire said, “the present is influenced by the past and 
the future is built up from the present.” The principled behavior of 
the Workers’ Party while governing municipalities during the past 
decade represents an exception in Brazil’s history, a hopeful and 
inspiring one. It contributed to the growth in votes for the party and 
for Lula its emblematic figure. 

However, we must consider carefully this simple conclusion by 
examining the case of the state of Rio Grande do Sul and its capital, 
the municipality of Porto Alegre (of Social Forum fame). The 
Workers’ Party has governed Porto Alegre for the past ten years, 
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with two more to go until-the next municipal election. The party 


' - succeeded in winning the state government four years ago but lost it 


in this last election. The serious problem here is the ease with which 
this loss is taken as an example of the beauty of formal liberalism, 
or the fairness of electoral democracy, and certainly not as 
representing any diametrical opposition of interests. All sectors of 
the political spectrum play softly. At one end, Lula himself, in his 
first pronouncement, talked of “benefiting the whole of the 
population. We shall create a National Pact within Brazil.” This 
notion of a “National Pact” has historically tended to quiet those 
who push for an immediate correction of the country’s “social 
debts,” of which Lula speaks only generally. Somehow, the Landless 
Peasant Movement, quiet during the electoral campaign so as not to 
embarrass Lula, is not mentioned in Lula’s four-page 
pronouncement. At the other end of Brazil’s social structure, we find 
the editorialists of conventional provincial newspapers quoting Peter 
Flynn, a “Brazilianist” from the University of Glasgow. Flynn was 
“kappy with the marketing style of the free electoral slots” on the 
dominant TV channel, and declared the election “a show of massive 
expression of citizenship through the vote.” They want it to remain 
just a show. And they are proud of the approval of the foreign 
scholar who does not look at the social forces involved. 

In the days of Chile and Allende, the option was clear-cut: it was 
called the “road to socialism.” Here I have not heard the word 
pronounced once today. Just twenty years ago, the first intellectual 
to sign up as a member of the Workers Party said that he wanted 
“socialism, without any adjective attached.” 

Today, the left in Brazil is headed by Lula’s allies who have 
lived within the reality of Brazilian politics for many years. When 
Lula announced that his first act would be to fight hunger by 
creating a Commission on Social Emergencies, I felt that this is not 
the way Fidel went about solving the problem. Lula’s promise to 
“combat hunger” reminds me of the “war on poverty.” 

Instead of causes, Lula talks of the need, the duty, to remedy the 
“social debt” accumulated over centuries. Everyone saw the price of 
bread rise 25 percent during the week preceding the election. The 
owners of bakeries put up hand-written apologies to their 
customers, explaining that they had to follow the “absurd increase 
in the price of flour.” I found myself waiting in vain for a Fidel-type 
didactic speech explaining the real reasons for this state of affairs. 
Who would explain that 80 percent of Brazil's flour is imported, 
paid for in U.S. dollars whose value, relative to the real, rose 50 
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percent in the last six months due to financial manipulations? If the 
people knew all this, they might demand some specifics about 
Lula’s “capacity to guarantee the restart of growth, of economic 
development with creation of jobs and distribution of income,” and, 
as he promises, “already in 2003, to put exports on the offensive,” 
especially in the agricultural domain. Some more precise words 
could have been used considering that the major export is soy, 
which has displaced wheat in many fields in recent years. Or is “a 
selective program of competitive substitution of imports” going to 
solve all this? 

Obviously, internal problems are linked to international economic 
relations. But here again the party’s program and Lula’s 
pronouncement accept and replay standard concepts and values of 
the liberal credo, “to constitute a broad mass consumer market that 
will give security to the investments of companies, attract productive 
international investments and represent a new model of 
development and make compatible income distribution and 
economic growth.” 

At his inauguration, Lula confirmed his will to care for the 
hungry right away, to carry out the agrarian reform, to support 
strengthening the role of the UN’s Security Council. We can see 
these as positive steps and have confidence that this is no Tony 
Blair-like farce. We can assume that he is avoiding any identifiably 
leftist pronouncements out of political astuteness. He simply will 
not give detractors an opportunity to brand him as dangerous. This 
is how we should interpret his not mentioning the presence of two 
allies, Fidel Castro and Hugo Chavez, at his inauguration. However, 
while there are no official political pronouncements, Petrobras is 
sending gasoline to Venezuela.to break the Venezuelan bureaucrats’ 
strike, and technicians to replace those who sabotaged the 
Venezuelan petroleum industry. 

As I write, the price of gasoline just went up 20 percent, and the 
middle class is starting to blame Lula. A newspaper editorial asks, 
how long can trucking companies keep narrowing their margins of 
profit? — 

-Am I dreaming about Chile? -E 
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BOOK REVIEW | 


People’s Power in Cuba 
HOBART SPALDING 


Peter Roman, People’s Power: Cuba’s Experience With Representative 
Government (Boulder: Westview Press, 1999), 284 pages plus 
photos. A second edition, in paperback, is forthcoming from 
Rowan and Littlefield. 


There is probably no issue concerning Cuba as controversial 
among both left and right as that of democracy. Non-socialist critics 
ranging from the hard right, to right-wing social democrats, 
constantly cite the lack of “free” elections, or else decry what they 
see as the predominant and suffocating role of the Cuban 
Communist Party (PCC) which prevents open expression and 
opposition political parties. Critics on the left also concentrate on 
the dominant role of the party, likening the situation to the Soviet 
Union, or criticize the lack of workers’ power at the point of 
production. Both sides like to.cite the leadership of Fidel Castro as 
one-man-rule and a clear example of the overwhelming 
centralization of power in the party and leader. 

Those who believe that Cuban democracy exists, however, base 
their defense on several elements. They cite the fact that socialist 
democracy goes far beyond the mere power to vote freely for one of 
several candidates representing both pro- and _antisocialist 
positions. Specifically, Cuban democracy includes the right to 
health, education, and housing. Further, supporters argue that the 
party consults the people informally through polls and formally 
through mass organizations like the Cuban Workers Confederation 
(CTC), and the Federation of Cuban Women (FMC), and at the 
workplace. And they cite scholarly efforts by non-Cubans like Linda 
Fuller who points out that Cuban workers feel that they have input 
into decisions that affect their lives at the workplaces, 
neighborhoods, and beyond. 

Few observers, however, have actually done fieldwork among the 
Cuban people on the democracy issue. Peter Roman is an exception. 
His study, People’s Power: Cuba’s Experience with Representative 
Government, examines Cuban democracy from the ground up. 

Based upon extensive personal experience on the island- over 
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more than a decade, Roman examines the Organs of People’s Power 
(OPP), and. in detail, the Local Organs of People’s Power (OLPP). He 
overwhelmingly concludes that at the people level democracy exists 
in Cuba today and that this democracy has been strengthened 
_ during the 1990s by conscious decisions made at the top. Further, 
the role of the PCC has become more circumspect in direct relation 
to the empowerment of the average Cuban. But Roman is not just a 
cheerleader, he points out the real limitations of this democracy, 
although he seems optimistic that it will continue to grow in future 
ears. 

? Roman, a political scientist who teaches at Hostos Community 
College in New York City, has written a three-layered book. The first 
layer examines the historical and political origins of the theory of 
People’s Power that underpins the Cuban experience. Chapters one 
and two trace these roots through Rousseau, Marx and Engels, the 
1871 Paris Commune, the Soviets of 1905 and 1917, Lenin, and the 
post-revolutionary period in the Soviet Union as well as that 
country’s post-Stalinist period. 

The thickest layer, chapters three through six, examines the 
institutions of People’s Power (Poder Popular) in Cuba and their 
development from the early revolutionary period to their 
_formalization in the 1976 constitution, and their subsequent 
evolution. This section’s main topics include an examination of the 
nomination process and elections for positions in People’s Power; 
how accountability works in detail; and a look at the People’s 
Councils (Consejos Populares) formed in 1989 and institutionalized 
in the 1992 constitution, to deepen the participatory process. An 
appendix includes a previously published article, ‘Workers’ 
Parliaments in Cuba,” which examines the mass meetings held by 
the CTC in 1994 to provide input for meetings of the National 
Assembly (the highest elective body in Cuba) later that year. 

The third layer which, swirls throughout the text, is a running 
dialogue with the 1871 Commune, the Russian Revolution, and most 
vibrantly, with Cuba’s detractors—from the Wall Street Journal and 
New York Times to prominent Cubanologists who make their living 
bashing Cuba from the safety of tenured positions at universities 
and reactionary think tanks. 

Roman argues that a key to understanding the Cuban concept of 
democracy is the mandat imperatif (which he calls the “instructed 
delegate model”) as developed by Rousseau, the Paris Commune, 
and later incorporated into the Soviets. The mandat varies in 
important ways from the Lockean traditions that spawned bourgeois 
democracy. The central idea here is that representatives should be 
truly accountable and responsive to their constituents. Thus, for 
example, it matters less what a delegate thinks than what his 
constituency thinks. Also key in understanding the historical origins 
of contemporary Cuban democracy are the ideas of the centrality of 
unity and consensus, and the rejection of a distinction between 
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political and civil society. Thus, unanimous votes in representative 
bodies do not represent, as critics charge, imposition by the PCC, 
but rather legitimate consensus worked out in lengthy discussion at 
several levels. Nevertheless, as well noted by the author, unanimity 
does not always mean total consensus. The book also carefully notes 
that the Cubans have not just taken what existed in the Soviet 
Union willy-nilly;. instead they. have specifically. rejected copismo 
(copying) and made significant changes in how local institutions 
work. 

By far the most interesting and original parts of the book are 
those which describe the author’s personal experiences. Roman 
attended nomination and election sessions, sat in on accountability 
meetings, went to working sessions, and accompanied local 
delegates on their rounds of the community. Most of the time he 
appeared unannounced. He complements these experiences with 
interviews -with persons holding elected positions in People’s 
Power, government officials, and Cuban intellectuals. It is this 
personal observation that leads Roman to conclude that democracy 
is working at the grassroots level. 

Most of the book is spent examining the lowest levels of People’s 
Power, the Municipal Assembly (MA) and the People’s Councils. 
Less space is devoted to the Provincial Assemblies or the National 
Assembly. The main reason for this is that Roman sees these local 
levels as the driving forces behind democracy. He cites the fact that 
two to eight candidates must stand for election for each MA post, 
and that they are nominated in popular meetings at which 75 
percent or more of the eligible voters show up regularly. Elections 
are by secret ballot and a majority is needed for election. Usually 
well over three of every four eligible voters exercise their option to 
choose their representatives, and over 90 percent voted for 
ratification of the 1992 constitution. This, of course, contrasts starkly 
with the low turnout in U.S. national elections. Further, each MA 
delegate is directly responsible to his or her constituency. They must 
hold regular office hours, and they must respond to specific 
complaints lodged by residents of their particular districts. A recall 
vote is possible if 20 percent of the voters, or 20 percent of the 
delegates in the MA, ask for it. Almost all the MA delegates are 
known personally to their constituents and are constantly on call, 
even at early hours in the morning. Imagine calling your city 
councilman to tell him your electricity is out and having him 
respond in person! 

Further, the party has no input into the nomination. process or 
elections, and, at least according to Roman, party membership is not 
that important in getting either elected or nominated. While a 
number of outside critics have downplayed the importance of the 
MAs, Roman argues that their concern with education, health, 
water, and consumer goods—both the quality and distribution 
thereof—has a decided impact through the chain of government. 
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' This is true both because the lower levels of OPP spend about 70 
percent of loca] budgets and because they wield considerable power 
over. local units of production and distribution. Debates at local 
meetings, by definition, have the question of the system’s efficiency 
` and its goals asa subject even if it is not verbalized in those terms. 

So do we have a perfect budding democracy in Cuba? No, as 
even Fidel himself acknowledged in his speech at New York’s 
Riverside Church in September 2000. Roman convincingly 
‘demonstrates that the system is still top-down in many aspects— 
national planning overshadows local demands, and the PCC retains 
total control of nominations at the top levels. He argues that the 
higher one goes in government the more bureaucratic the job and 
attitude. Yet, some 75 percent of the complaints from below are dealt 
with, if not always satisfactorily, they are at least on the agenda. 
Further, the local and very personal responses of the delegados to 
their local constituents, and the constituent’s apparent general 
satisfaction, bode well for the future. Unfortunately, given the built- 
in constraints of the Cuban economy since the collapse of the Soviet 
Union in 1989, no representative, no matter how talented or 
conscientious, can answer every complaint positively. 

The reportage about meetings and legislative sessions, as well as 
the interviews, show clearly that problems persist in Cuban society 
(including corruption, inefficient distribution, and the low quality of 
some goods). But it also demonstrates a real community (read 
socialist) consciousness on the part of the people and on the part of 
their elected representatives.. 

In short, Roman’s argument and message is clear. Cuban 
grassroots democracy is alive and well—it is growing, but like any 
adolescent it still has problems. Roman projects that things should 
get better in the future because every inch gained by People’s Power 
can only lead to another. However, he never really enters into the 
debate about the reasons for the decentralization process. Did it 
happen because that was the only way that the party could control 
the commanding heights, because the people forced it from below, or 
because it represented the natural unfolding of the revolution over 
time, despite the economic ups and down? Nor does he speculate 
on what the dollarization of the economy might mean for Cuba, 
although he does record much resentment on the part of the average 
Cuban ‘about that process. Lastly, I wish that the appendix had been 
incorporated into the text and made part of the discussion on 
People’s Power. 

This is a powerful, well-written, well-argued, and honest book. It 
makes a really eye-opening classroom text for courses on Cuba or 
socialism (a paperback version will appear shortly). Peter Roman 
should be congratulated upon a singular accomplishment and we 
hope that he will continue to POO the progress of Cuban 
democracy in years to come. 
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There is little left of academic freedom in the United States 
of 1953. “The air is charged with fear, the crime is dissent,” 
writes Professor Broadus Mitchell of Rutgers in a somber 
review of the present situation in our schools and colleges. 
(The Nation, December 27.)...The outlook is certainly a grim 
one, but it would be wrong to conclude that the fight for 
academic freedom has been irrevocably lost. There are still a 
few liberals: and radicals of long standing on the university 
faculties, people who can speak out and who will be 
extremely difficult to silence by the usual techniques. They 
may be joined by others who are or will be outraged by the 
excesses of the witch hunt. A small band, perhaps, but they 
have an extremely important function to perform at the 
present time. It is up to them to hold the fort, to remind the 
whole country that America used to believe in academic: 
freedom, to serve as beacons showing the way to a better and 
saner future. They deserve the wholehearted support of all of . 
us. They and we should never forget what Tom Emerson, one 
of the best remaining champions of freedom in the academic 
community itself, said in his presidential address to the 
National Lawyers’ Guild in 1951: “The insistence, even by a 
relatively few, upon the full exercise of political freedom keeps 
alive and vigorous the entire tradition. It gives heart and 
strength to many others who may be less favorably situated 
to claim their rights. It serves as an envigorating example to 
all that the tradition stands firm and unbroken: l 

—The Editors, “Hold the Fort,” 
Monthly Review, February 1953 





Ero 

-- Angus Cameron, a longtime friend, colleague, and comrade of editors 
. Leo Huberman, Paul Sweezy, and Harry Magdoff, as well as many others 
in the Monthly Review family, died last November 18, aged ninety-three. 
Between two distinguished careers as one of this country’s most illustrious 
‘book editors, Cameron, blacklisted during the .1950s, ran a small radical 
publishing company, Cameron Associates, as well as the Liberty Book 
Club. The club distributed many MR Press books, including titles by the 
editors, Paul Baran, and others. Cameron was a charter subscriber and an 
avid reader of MR for many years, often writing to the editors with 
incisive criticism and imaginative suggestions. A memorial meeting will 
be held at The New York Society for Ethical Culture, 2 West 64th Street, 
on Saturday February 1 at 2 P.M. 
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On December 19, 2002 U.S. Secretary of State Colin Powell declared 
that the 12,000 page document that Iraq delivered to the United Nations 
on: December 7, listing its secret weapons programs together with any 
dual use agents that could be used in proscribed weapons systems, 
contained significant omissions. It thus constituted, in the view of the 
Bush administration, a further “material breach” in Iraq’s obligations 
under current U.N: resolutions. All of this was meant to add to 
Washington’s case for waging a war on ‘Iraq, ostensibly in order to 
“disarm” it. 

There are three kinds of weapons of mass destruction that have been 
proscribed for Iraq: chemical, biological, and nuclear weapons. With 
respect to chemical weapons, the U.S. State Department claims that Iraq 
has not provided credible evidence that 550 mustard gas-filled artillery 
shells have been destroyed (New York Times, December 20, 2002). 
Although there is no actual evidence at present that Iraq still has mustard 
gas-filled artillery shells in this quantity—or that it has any at all—~it is 
useful to compare the number of alleged Iragi chemical weapons to the 
quantity of the same weapons possessed by the United States. The United 
States has at present more than a million munitions armed with mustard 
‘agents alone, mostly artillery shells stockpiled in eight states (Maryland, 
Alabama, Kentucky, Indiana, Arizona, Colorado, Utah, and Oregon) and 
Johnston Atoll. Taking into account all chemical weapons agents, the 
United States has more than 31,000 tons of chemical weapons material 
encased in millions of munitions at these nine sites. In addition, the United 
States has vast, not fully accounted for, quantities of what is termed “non- 
stockpile chemical material,” which encompasses a wide variety of 
chemical warfare material not included in the “unitary stockpile” as 
declared in 1986. This material, according to the Federation of American 
scientists: <www.fas.org>, has been identified, or is believed to exist, at 
ninety-nine locations in thirty-eight states and U.S. territories. 

With respect to biological weapons, the Bush administration claims 
that Iraq has: not verifiably accounted, for substantial quantities of 
biological growth media that ‘could be used for the production of 
biological weapons. Here it is.significant that much of the growth media . 
with biological weapons potential that Iraq formerly possessed (and 
which, Washington alleges, it still possesses in part) was delivered to Iraq 
"by the United States itself. In the 1980s, U.S. corporations with the 
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approval of the Reagan and Bush administrations sent over seventy 
shipments of clones, germs, and chemicals with potential biological and 
chemical warfare significance, including various strains of anthrax, to an 
Iraq ruled by Saddam Hussein’s brutal regime, with which it was allied 
(see Review of the Month, December 2002), The United States is the 
world leader in research into biological warfare technologies. 

As for nuclear weapons, it would take until the second half of the 
decade at the very least, according to the CIA, before Iraq could produce 
enough fissile material to develop a single nuclear bomb. The United 
States meanwhile has the world’s most massive nuclear arsenal. It is the 
only country to have used them and the only one that continues to 
threaten their use throughout the world. 

Even within the Middle East and South Asia, Iraq is far from being 
the only country to develop weapons of mass destruction (nor is it the 
only country to use them). According to Weapons of Mass Destruction in . 
the Middle East, a 2002 report by Anthony H. Cordesman, Senior Fellow 
at the Center for Strategic and International Studies in Washington 
<www.csis.org>, Middle Eastern and South Asian countries with weapons 
of mass destruction, other than Iraq, include: Egypt (chemical), Iran 
(chemical, biological, developing nuclear), Israel (chemical, biological, 
nuclear), Libya (chemical), Syria (chemical, biological), Pakistan (chemical, 
biological, nuclear) and India (chemical, biological, nuclear). In addition to 
Iraq, Egypt, Iran, and Libya have all reportedly used chemical weapons 
against neighboring countries. 

The United States and Iraq are the two countries that have made 
major, extended use of weapons of mass destruction since the Second 
World War, according to the Center for Nonproliferation Studies at the 
Monterey Institute of International Studies <cns.miis.edu>. Chemical 
weapons were employed in massive quantities by the United States in 
Indochina in 1962-1970 (where four types of defoliants, including Agent 
Orange, were used) and by Iraq in 1983-1988 during the Iran-Iraq War 
(when mustard gas and other toxins were used). However, Iraq’s 
weapons of mass destruction capabilities were effectively destroyed (with 
90-95 percent of the estimated weapons materials actually accounted for) 
in 1991-1998 as a result of the UN inspection process following the Gulf 
War. 

The truth is that the closer one looks at the question of suspected 
Iraqi weapons of mass destruction, in the context of the existence of such 
weapons in other countries, the more the Iraqi threat to world peace 
diminishes by comparison, while the threat represented by the United 
States looms ever larger. Under these circumstances a war by the greater 
perpetrator to “disarm” the lesser perpetrator seems hardly the answer. 

Of course, the current U.S. drive toward war with Iraq has nothing to 
do with weapons of mass destruction, but is about the expansion of 
American empire. From Washington’s standpoint, if a threat from Iraqi 
weapons of mass destruction did not (allegedly) exist, it would have to be 
invented. 
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which have for years involved denying basic medical care to millions, to 
efforts to keep South Africa from providing affordable AIDS drugs to its 
citizens, the United States has killed countless civilians. 

There is always a justification, as there is for any killing anywhere; for 
the sanctions on Iraq, it is the security of Iraq’s neighbors, and for denying 
AIDS drugs, it is the need to maintain corporate profits. For the terrorists 
who attacked on September 11, it was the need to oppose U.S.-sanctioned 
murder and oppression in their part of the world. If “terrorism” is to be 
given an unbiased definition, it must involve the killing of noncombatants 
for political purposes, no matter who doés it or what noble goals they 
proclaim. 

When Madeleine Albright, then Secretary of State, went on 60 Minutes 
on May 12, 1996, Lesley Stahl said, referring to the sanctions on Iraq, “We 
have heard that a half million children have died. I mean, that’s more 
children than died in Hiroshima. And, you know, is the price worth it?” 
Albright, not contesting the figure, replied, “I think this is a very hard 
choice, but the price——we think the price is worth it.” That is the philosophy 
of terrorism. The people who crashed planes into the World Trade Center 
killed almost four thousand people because they resented U.S. domination 
of the Middle East. The U.S. government helped to kill a half million 
children in Iraq in order to preserve that domination. 

... This does not mean efforts should not be made to stop terrorists of- 
the ilk of Osama bin Laden. It simply means that terrorist efforts to stop 
them should not be made. The war on Afghanistan has been even worse— 
terrorist in its methods and designed primarily to project U.S. imperial 
power, not to stop the terrorists. 

CPS> 

{Bjuilding and maintaining such an order [a new post-cold war world 
order] would in turn require that Americans re-conceive their role from 
one of a traditional nation-state to an imperial power. An imperial foreign 
policy is not to be confused with imperialism. The latter is a concept that 
connotes, exploitation, normally for commercial ends, often requiring 
territorial control....Such relationships are neither desirable nor sustainable 
in today’s world. To advocate an imperial foreign policy is to call for a 
foreign policy that attempts to organize the world along certain principles 
affecting relations between states and conditions within them. The U.S. role 
would resemble 19. century Great Britain...Coercion and the use of force 
would normally be a last. resort; what was written by John Gallagher and 
Ronald Robinson about Britain a century and a half ago, that “The British 

olicy followed the principle of extending control informally if possible and 


ormally if necessary,” could be applied to the American role at the start of 
the new century. : 


—Richard N. Haass, “Imperial America.” Paper delivered at the 

Atlanta Conference, November 11, 2000 shortly before he was hired as 
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Law enforcers in India now threaten to cross s the limits of any civilized’ 
society as they begin to act under- the most recent draconian and 
oppressive law added to their arsenal, the Prevention of Terrorism Act 
(“POTA”), enacted on March 28, 2002. . . 

Some of the recent incidents give a very alarming signal to all sensible 
citizens regarding the future of those basic human and. democratic rights- 
they still enjoy. The National Human Rights Commission was formed in 
1993 to look after the violation of human rights, but the Indian 
government strictly limits its scope as to both jurisdiction and intervention. 
It is not an independent body, its chairman is epic by a committee 
headed by the Prime Minister. - 

According to NHRC data, the number of deaths in police custody | 
increased from 136 in 1996 to 188 in 1997 and 193 in 1998. In 1999, 183 
‘deaths in police custody and 1114 death in judicial custody were reported 
to NHRC from different part of the country. But this is not all. Among the 
complaints received by the Commission, over 40 per cent are against the 
police, followed by those against jails. ` 

There is a general public perception that the victims of police brutality 
in most cases are poor, weak and marginalized people. Those who are rich 
and powerful hardly ever face the wrath’ and fury of a brutal policeman. 
. Women, dalits and adivashis are found particularly vulnerable to abuse of 
power by police personnel. 

(continued on inside back cover) 
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The Commercial Tidal Wave 
ROBERT W. McCHESNEY anp JOHN BELLAMY FOSTER 


For a long time now it has been widely understood within 
economics that under the capitalism of giant firms, corporations no 
longer compete primarily through price competition. They engage 
instead in what economists call “monopolistic competition.” This 
consists chiefly of attempts to create monopoly positions for a 
particular brand, making it possible for corporations to charge more 
for the branded product while also expanding their market.share. 
Competition is most intense in what Thorstein Veblen called the 
“production of salable appearances,” involving advertising, frequent 
model changes, branding of products, and the like. Once this logic 
takes over in twentieth and now twenty-first century capitalism it is 
seemingly unstoppable. All human needs, relationships and fears, 
the deepest recesses of the human psyche, become mere means for 
the expansion of the commodity universe under the force of modern 
marketing. With the rise to prominence of modern marketing, 
commercialism—the translation of human relations into commodity 
relations—although a phenomenon intrinsic to capitalism, has 
expanded exponentially. 

Advertising is part of the bone marrow of corporate capitalism. 
Yet it does not happen on its own. It requires advertising-friendly 
policies and regulations to allow it to flourish. Once these 
conditions are established it becomes a self-propelling system. 
Advertising has become such a dominant source of revenue for the 
media industries that those media outlets that do not attract 
advertising find themselves at a decided disadvantage in the 
marketplace. Advertising thus becomes ever more ubiquitous. One of 
the ironies of advertising in our times is that as commercialism 
increases, it makes it that much more difficult for any particular 
advertiser to succeed, hence pushing the advertiser to even greater 
efforts. Many in advertising are not necessarily excited by the push 


This article is adapted from the forthcoming book by McChesney and 
Foster, The Big Picture: Understanding Media Through Political Economy, to 
be published by Monthly Review Press in December 2003. Footnotes providing 
full documentation will be included in the book. 
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to increase commercialism—sometimes they are downright critical 
of the effect on culture—but feel powerless to challenge it. “It’s the 
ultimate challenge,” one ad executive stated in 2000. “The greater 
the number of ads, the less people pay attention to. them. One ad is 
the same as another now. People simply don’t believe them 
anymore.” The declining effectiveness of individual ads as 
overexposed consumers develop immunities, has becomeé a source of 
real concern for marketing firms, which find themselves forced to 
run faster and faster just to stand still. In the words of David 
Lubars, a senior ad executive in the Omnicom Group, consumers 
“are like roaches—you spray them and spray them and they get 
immune after a while.” The only answer is to spray them some 
more. | 
The resulting commercial tidal wave assumes many forms. On - 
the one hand, it means that traditional commercial media are 
increasing the amount of advertising. Radio advertising has climbed 
to nearly 18 or 19 minutes per hour, well above the level only a 
decade earlier. Television has been subjected to a similar commercial 
'marination. Until 1982, commercial broadcasters operated under a - 
nonbinding self-regulatory standard of no more than 9.5 minutes 
per hour of advertising during prime-time and children’s 
programming. Even with that standard commercial broadcasters 
were lambasted for carpet-bombing the population with ads. 
However, today that looks like a veritable noncommercial Garden of 
Eden. By 2002, advertising accounted for between 14 and 17 
minutes per hour of prime time programming on the major 
networks, easily an all-time high. The amount of time devoted to 
advertising on television during prime time grew by more than 20- 
percent between 1991 and 2000. Popular programs like The Drew _ 
Carey Show had over 9 minutes of advertising over a half-hour. And 
that’s not the half of it. In addition to the amount of commercial 
- time increasing, the shorter 15-second spot, which barely existed in 
the 1980s, has come to account for nearly a third of the commercial 
time on TV. So.the total number of ads increased even more 
dramatically. Broadcasters took advantage of new digital 
compression technologies to “squeeze” programs down in length to 
insert even more advertising. The quest to commercialize the 
airwaves was pushing to new frontiers. Digital ads were inserted 
into baseball telecasts, visible during the game itself. The UPN 
Network even proposed running onscreen advertisements during its 
` programs. 
~All of this Y Perco OTE aan caves advertisers frustrated, as 
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their particular messages are more likely to get lost in the shuffle, 
but their recourse invariably is to ratchet up the sales effort 
accordingly, It also infuriates viewers, who do whatever they can to 
avoid the commercial onslaught. New technologies, such as 
digitalized personal video recordings, make this considerably easier, 
much to the dismay of media executives. “You’re getting to the stage 
where television advertising in certain product sectors and to 
certain target groups simply becomes wallpaper,” one ad executive 
stated in 2002, “and ever if you did spend more on it, it wouldn’t 
work.” The immediate solution to this problem has been a massive 
increase in “product placement” in entertainment programming, 
where the product is woven directly into the story so it is 
unavoidable, and its message can be smuggled in when the viewer’s 
guard is down. Coca-Cola, for example, paid $25 million dollars to 
AOL Time Warner so that, among other things, characters in the WB 
Network’s Young American series would “down cokes in each 
episode.” 

Much of the impetus for the inexpensive “reality” programs has 
been their affinity with product placement. Coca-Cola had such 
success as the ubiquitous product displayed on Fox’s.2002 American 
Icon program, that the fee for “joint sponsors” for its subsequent 
reality show was set at $25 million apiece. “In so-called reality 
shows,” one industry observer noted, “branded products have 
become as prominent in the plot as in the commercials.” Mark 
Burnett, the producer of Survivor, states that he “looked on 
‘Survivor’ as much as a marketing vehicle as a television show.” 
Advertisers’ products were made part of the story line—for $12 
million each in the 2001 season. NBC’s 2003 reality show, 
Restaurant, was actually produced by Interpublic, the advertising 
agency giant, so it could give their “top clients access to product 
integration deals.” With new digital technologies, the sky is the limit 
for commercialism. ' AOL’ Time Warner has developed 
“virtual”advertising, where products are placed retroactively in 
reruns for popular shows like Law & Order. 

Product placement has developed to such an extent on television 
that by 2003 a formal independent rating service, iTVX, had been 
established to assess the impact and value of product placements 
on television programs. The iTVX service evaluates the value of 
product placements on the basis of how long the product is 
onscreen, how prominently it is displayed, and whether it is 
incorporated into the story line. There are ten levels to which 
product placements are assigned depending upon their quality, 
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ranging from a clear product logo in the background of a scene to a 


' - Level 10, “the ultimate in. product placement,” when “a ‘show’s 


entire episode is.written-around the product.” One classic example 
.of a.Level 10 placement was a Seinfeld episode where the characters 
ate branded candy-throughout the show. According to one industry | 
' observer,-the value of a Level 10 placement is “off the charts,” arid 
‘well in excess of traditional advertising because it is more pay to 
be watched and remembered: 
_ Nor is product placement limited to television. On commercial 
_radio, broadcasters incréasingly use that portion of the broadcast 
day not explicitly turned over to advertising, to promote material 
. they are quietly paid to air. Product placement in motion pictures 


. has become a standard practice and is booming, even among the 


most respected directors. All the studios now have top-level 
executives in charge of départments dedicated to giving “corporate 
America” what it wants, as one trade publication put it. In addition 
to.explicit payments, advertisers make deals to promote the film in 
their other advertising in exchange for having the product appear in 
.the film. Advertising Age praised Steven Spielberg’s 2002 Minority 
Report that “starred” Lexus and Nokia, while numerous other 
marketers including Pepsi’s Aquafina and Reebok had supporting © 


'- roles. Even Disney’s Miramax Films, the vaunted “independent 


studio,” famed for its edgy work, made a deal with Coors beer in 
2002. Coors will be the only beer to appear-in Miramax movies, and 
Coors will be; in: effect, the official beer of the studio, sponsoring 
‘Miramax movie premiers and promoting Miramax films. Whenever 
the name Miramax is:seen, the name Coors will not be far behind. In 


-> 2001 the competition between Disney’s Monsters, Inc. and AOL Time 


. Warner’s Harry Potter and the Sorcerer's Stone.was. characterized as 
every bit as.much-a competition between Pepsi and Coca-Cola, so 
_ heavily involved. were ‘they in the marketing of the two films. 

- Outside of films. marketed exclusively to kids, nothing tops 
‘British. agent 007 in the product placement department. Back in the 
. 1960s, the first few James Bond films refused any product placement 
because the.directors thought it “unseemly.” “In today’s very 
competitive movie erivironment,” an executive working on the 2002 

Bond film, Die Another Day, stated, “these additional marketing 
‘monies have become: a necessity.” Die Another Day was so laden 
_ with product placements that Variety called it an “ad-venture,” 

. while the Financial Times noted that James Bond has now been. 
_-“licenséd to sell.” The film featured twenty-four major “promotional 
: partners” that ponied up more than $120 million in promotions and: 
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advertising to support the film. james Bond has become a salting: 
talking, living and killing billboard.” 

As always, the children’s’ market, where resistance to 
commercialism is weakest, is the pioneer for ad creep. Threshold 
Digital Research Labs, a subsidiary of Threshold Entertainment, 
which is producing the new animated film Foodfight!, issued a news 
release on April 30, 2001, declaring that the coming film attraction 

“incorporates thousands of products and character icons from the 
familiar packages of products in a grocery store.” The story line of 
this movie-length commercial (or multi-commercial) is‘ about how 
internationally branded characters battle the evil Brand X for control’ 
of the grocery store. Corporations holding brand names that star in 
the film include: Proctor & Gamble (Mr. Clean, Mr. Pringle), 
Interstate Food Brands (Dolly Madison, Twinkie the Kid, 
Wonderbread), Pepsi/Frito Lay (Chester Cheetah), Coca Cola 
Company (Coke), Starkist/Heinz (Charlie the Tuna), M&M Mars 
(M&M's, Skittles), Uncle Ben’s (Uncle Ben), and many others. 

In the adult realm, ESPN, with the help of digital ad firm. 
‘Princeton Video Image, has been inserting what seem to be product 
billboards on the walls behind home plate in its Major League 
Baseball broadcasts. Fans at the games, however, can’t see them 
- because the billboards are not there. During the coverage of the. 
arrival of celebrities at the 2001 Grammy awards viewers watching 
the event on television saw a virtual street banner and logos on an . 
entry canopy and sidewalks. The arriving celebrities, however, saw _ 
none of these advertisements, since they were not really there, but 
were inserted digitally for television viewers. 

‘Marketers are seemingly unperturbed by this increase in stealth 
(and sometimes not so stealth) advertising in the form of product 
placements. “Maybe it is a subliminal commercial message,” one 
executive stated about film product placement in 2002, “but there 
are so many much more overt commercial messages, especially in 
America, that I don’t think anybody worries about it.” All-of this 
has self-evident implications for what types of films will attract 
product placement and what types of films will therefore be more _ 
likely to get made. David Mamet’s 2000 State and Main had as a 
running gag the effort of a Hollywood producer to place a computer 
product in a nineteenth century period film. And the amount of 
advertising preceding the showing of films at movie theaters 
themselves—something considered unthinkable in the United States 
just a generation ago—continues to escalate and become more 
sophisticated. 
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Product placement and commercialism iri general have spread 
across the media and culture. Once people get accustomed (or 
resigned) to having commercialism everywhere, as in movie theaters, 
the bottom comes out of the cup and longstanding standards fade 
quickly into the past. Video games aggressively incorporate 
products into their content. “This is the next frontier of product. 
placement,” an Intel executive stated. “You’re not just watching 
products, you’re actually using them.” The .British author Fay 
Weldon was paid a handsome fee to place Bulgari jewelry 
prominently in her 2001 novel, aptly named The Bulgari Connection. 
The book was not especially successful and the practice met with 
much criticism, but the direction is clear. 

Essentially the same thing has been done for years in children’s 
books, which are full of branded objects and licensed characters. In 
the last few years this has taken on new dimensions. Millions of 
books are now being sold that have snack foods as their 
protagonists. Parents can currently choose between books starring 
Cheerios, Froot Loops, M&M’s, Pepperidge Farm Goldfish, Skittles, 
Reese’s Pieces, Sun-Maid raisins, Oreo Cookies and others. In a 
manner similar to the toy market, publishers and authors pay 
licensing fees to food companies in order to use ‘the licensed 
products in their books. The food companies obtain not only the 
licensing fees but are also able in this way to market to toddlers 
sitting on their parents’ laps. More than 1.2 million copies of Simon 
Schuster’s The Cheerios Play Book were sold in just two years. One of 
Simon and Schuster’s newest entries is The Oreo Cookie Counting 
book. “It teaches children to count down from 10 cookies to ‘one 
little Oreo...too tasty to resist.’” 

The long-standing notion of the separation between ‘the 
advertising and editorial/creative sides of media is rapidly 
crumbling. To some extent this is due to ad clutter, and to some 
extent it is due to new ad-skipping technologies, but mostly it is due — 
to the greed of media companies desperate to attract commercial `’ 
support. The clout of large advertisers has grown; approximately 80 
percent of U.S. ad spending is funneled through the eight largest 
companies that own advertising agencies, like Omnicom or 
Interpublic, which gives them considerable ability to name their tune 
with ‘corporate media firms more than willing to play ball. “The 
tables have turned,” Wendy’s marketing chief stated in 2002. If 
media firms do not accommodate their wishes, “marketers will take 
their ad dollars to other places. There are too many ways to reach 
consumers.” Accordingly, Wendy’s was able to have Rosie 
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O’Donnell tout Wendy’s salads during an episode of her talk show, 
`- and eat one of the salads on air. The list goes on and on. The USA 
. Network held top-level “off-the-record” meetings with advertisers in 
2000 to let them tell the network what type of programming content 
they wanted in order for USA to get their advertising. “The networks 
didn’t use to want us,” the J. Walter Thompson executive in charge 
of Ford’s TV account stated in 2002. “I sense a sea change....I’ve 
been amazed by people’s willingness to write [Ford] into scripts. 
lve had to remind them to keep it entertaining.” AOL Time 
Warner’s TNT cable channel sent out an open call to advertisers in 
2000, in an effort to get products placed in all its programs 
wherever possible. Comcast’s G4 game show TV channel offered . 
advertisers an opportunity to have their commercial appear as part 
of the programs. As a G4 executive said to advertisers, “if you have 
an idea, we’ll play.” 

In a sense this is a return to broadcasting’ s early days, when 
advertisers actually produced the programs that went ‘on the air. 
And, fittingly enough, soap operas have rapidly embraced the 
explicit commercialization of editorial content. In 2002 Revlon was 
given a prominent role in Disney-owned ABC’s All My Children in 
exchange for millions of dollars in advertising. But what is 
happening now goes far beyond what was done from the 1930s to 
the 1950s in radio and television, in both scope and intensity. It ts 
the media firms that are leading the push, now, and they are most 
definitely pushing the commercial envelope. “As the competition for 
ad dollars intensifies,” one Disney-owned ESPN executive stated, 
“we are exploring alternative ways to give advertisers added value 
for their time. We have to think outside the box.” ESPN has begun 
work on “long-form” commercials where products are integrated 
into entertaining segments on sport. In 2002 ABC’s Monday Night 
Football featured ads with announcer John Madden that were 
virtually indistinguishable from the program itself. News 
Corporation’s cable television sports show The Best Damn Sports 
Show Period assumed by 2003 the “leading role in blurring the 
boundaries between advertising and programming,” when it made 
the mascot for its largest advertiser, Labatts beer, a recurring 
character on the program. By 2002 commercial broadcasters were 
gearing up to develop “ebay-TV,” whereby direct selling of products 
could be done in conjunction with programming. The media firms 
claim all this commercial involvement has no influence over actual 
media content, but this claim fails to pass even the most basic giggle 
test, it is so preposterous. “Who are they kidding,” the Los Angeles 
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Times TV columnist wrote in 2002. “Why would companies pony up 
cash: without expecting some input over how it is spent?” — i 
In sum, we are rapidly moving to a whole new paradigm for 
media and commercialism, where traditional borders are 
disintegrating and conventional standards are being replaced with 
something significantly different. It is more than the balance of 
` power shifting between media firms and advertisers; it is about the 
marriage of editorial/entertainment and commercialism to such an 
extent that they are becoming indistinguishable. Infomercials, for 
example, which once were Madison Avenue’s tackiest contribution 
to commercial culture and which generated $14 billion via TV sales 
in 2001, increasingly resemble standard commercial entertainment 
programming. “Traditional advertising will not go away,” an ad 
- executive stated in 2002, but it ‘ ‘requires an entirely new set of 
_ creative tools.” “Product placement is silly and overblown,” another 
ad executive stated. It can only work “if it’s integral to. the story 
line.” Accordingly, the. largest advertising agencies have begun 
working aggressively to co-produce programming in conjunction 
with the largest media firms.:In 2003, AOL Time Warner’s’ WB 
network worked with advertisers on the first program without any 
commercial interruptions, but with advertising messages 
incorporated directly into the show. Produced by Michael Davies, 
who developed the reality show “Who Wants to Be a Millionaire,” 
the idea is to create “a contemporary, hip Ed Sullivan show” in 
‘which singers and other entertainers will perform on a set 
completely dominated by a product logo, such as Pepsi, and comedy 
routines will be designed around particular products being sold. 
Likewise, advertising agencies and corporate marketing 
departments: are now producing their own media, in particular 
glossy magazines, -which are often ` indistinguishable from 
traditional commercial media. Newhouse’s Conde Nast publishing 
. house launched Lucky, a magazine where advertising motifs dictate 
the design of every editorial page, and all editorial copy is linked to 
specific products. “Articles, in the traditional sense, are nowhere to 
be found.” This “custom publishing market” was valued at $1.5 
billion in 2001 and has been growing at 10 percent per year; 
traditional commercial magazine publishing revenues dropped 11.7 
percent in 2001. “These magazines are direct marketing vehicles, but 
they’re more than that,” one publishing. executive stated in 2002. 
“They are also intended to. have a look. and a feel of a real ` 
. magazine.” 
Along similar ies firms like Microsoft and DaimlerChrysler 
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produced lavish film shorts (and paid for them) to be shown in 
theaters before feature presentations; these were meant ‘to be 
regarded as entertainment with the sales pitch low key. “Eventually 
there will be entire channels devoted to commercials,” one 
advertising executive predicted. “It’s all just content.” And, indeed, — 
the pioneer in this regard is BMW, which launched its own 24/7 
channel on DirecTV in 2002. The channel features entertainment 
programming based around BMW automobiles. “I’m hoping it’s the 
tip of the iceberg,”.an enthusiastic DirecTV executive stated. 

The crucial development here follows from the logic implicit in 
corporate advertising. It is to give brands personality, and to “brand” 
that personality on our brains. All of this has precious little to do 
with the actual attributes of the product or service being sold. As 
Coca-Cola’s chief marketing officer put it in 2002, when people buy 
a can of Coke, “they are not buying a product. They are buying the 
idea of the branding imagery, the emotional connection—and that is 
all about entertainment.” As an executive working with Anheuser- 
Busch put it: “The idea is not about promoting a product. 
specifically, but connecting with consumers on an emotional level.” 
And the commercial media are joined to marketers at the hip in 
these endeavors. Disney, for example, has its characters provide the 
basis for General Mills’ line of fruit snack products and it ties 
Nestlé’s Wonderball chocolate bar to its children’s films, to mention 
just a couple. 

Another key area where- the merger of commercialism and 
- content has become more and more prevalent is in recorded music, 
and here again the consequences are troubling. Late in 2002, for 
example, Pepsi and Sony Music signed a groundbreaking deal, 
whereby Sony artists will be promoted and distributed in many 
places Pepsi is sold, while Pepsi will get exclusive rights to use 
Sony music in its global marketing campaigns. “Music is part of our 
DNA,” a Pepsi executive stated. “Working with Sony lets us bring it 
to life in the marketplace. The umbrella idea is that Pepsi is bringing 
you music first. It reinforces Pepsi’s connection and leadership in 
music as a marketer at the same time it allows Sony to get airplay: 
for artists early and often.” 

AOL Time Warner struck a deal with Toyota in 2002 that, among 
other things, called for a single from Phil Collins’s new CD to be 
used during Toyota TV commercials for its Avalon sedan. “We are 
looking for new and innovative ways to get music out to the public,” 
an AOL Time Warner executive explained. “Toyota is the most 
collaborative partner we ever had. This is real co-marketing.” 
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Toyota, Chrysler, and Honda all sponsor alternative music tours, 
“hoping to slip in some brand messages to a jaded demographic.” 
In 2002 Chevrolet sponsored the “Come Together and Worship 
Tour” of evangelical Christian artists, at the same time it was the 
exclusive sponsor of Rolling Stone’s twenty-eight-page 2003 calendar 
insert in an issue with Eminem on the cover. 

The list goes on and on. “Now every record label,” one Disney 
executive stated, “is searching for a strategic marketing person to 
reach out to corporate America as a way to extend marketing 
budgets.” All of this is in contradiction to popular music’s long- 
standing role as a rebellious and anti-authoritarian medium. And it 
is that anti-authoritarianism that makes music so attractive as a 
convincing sales vehicle to corporations. One can only wonder how 
rebellious the music sponsored by marketers and advertising 
agencies can be. “You don’t want it to appear like you are selling 
out,” the president of a teen marketing firm explains. “There’s a fine 
line.” [emphasis added] 

Nowhere in popular music is this tension more dramatic than 
with hip-hop music. Because of the nature of the genre—lyrics are 
central—and the access to difficult-to-reach markets, this has become 
a dream come true for marketers. “Once our audience takes to a 
product,” the editor of the hip-hop magazine The Source stated, “their 
influence is tremendous on the rest of the population.” Bragging 
about products in rap music has been a staple since the very 
beginning; in 1979 the Sugarhill Gang rapped about their “Lincoln 
Continental and sunroof Cadillac.” When Run D.M.C. rapped about 
Adidas shoes in 1986, their promoter was able to win a 
breakthrough $1.5 million endorsement contract from the running 
shoe manufacturer. That appears quaint by today’s standards. As 
one reporter put it: “On any given week, Billboard’s Hot Rap Tracks 
chart is filled with songs that serve as lyrical consumer reports for 
what are, or will be, the trendiest alcohol, automobile, and fashion 
brands.” By the end of 2002 the hip-hop label Def Jam was 
negotiating a deal with Hewlett-Packard to have the computer 
maker’s products featured in the songs of Def Jam artists in 
exchange for extensive play in the company’s advertising 
campaigns. Sean “P. Diddy” Combs has converted his music career 
into a marketing empire; his Blue Flame company “helps companies 
build brands that are targeted to trend-setting consumers.” This is 
“the future of advertising and marketing in America,” one observer 
noted, “a really good example of the avant-garde of the advanced 
entertainment-hype complex. They have managed to take what 
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started out as.a single product—which was music—and turn it into 
a lifestyle.” The commercial cart is pulling the hip-hop horse. “We 
sang ‘My Adidas’ because we liked them,” said D.M.C. of Run 
D.M.C. “That’s the difference. Now a lot of guys are just hoping to 
get that phone call.” 

But to break commercialism down by media category, like music 
or film, is somewhat misleading in the era of the media 
. conglomerate. The larger trend developing is for marketers to link 
with larger conglomerates and work massive product placement/ 
advertising promotional deals across the media firm’s entire arsenal 
of media assets. So.it was in 2002 that MasterCard negotiated a deal 
with. Universal Studios worth over $100 million, to make 
MasterCard an integral part of Universal theme parks, movies, home 
videos, and, possibly, music. This is where the commercial value 
(and competitive advantage) of having a media conglomerate comes 
into play. l 

Much of the media have been commercial institutions in the 
United States for generations, and what we describe is simply a 
massive and qualitative leap in a pre-existing commercialism. Its 
flames are fanned by the privatization urged on by neoliberal 
policies. Concurrently, and every bit as important as what we have 
described herein, there is an ongoing privatization and 
commercialization of virtually all those institutions—media and 
otherwise—that have been decidedly and explicitly noncommercial. 
This includes public broadcasting, public education, art, university 
education, and government activities. In grand irony, even “anti- 
establishment” institutions like independent films, increasingly turn 
to explicit corporate sponsorship. As Thomas Frank and Matt 
Weiland put it, we are in an age when people are channeled to 
“commodify your dissent,” with all that that suggests about the 
range of opinions that will be encouraged. Fittingly, “cause-related 
marketing,” where advertisers link their product to some worthy 
social cause to enhance their bottom line, has boomed over the past 
decade. Indeed, advertising itself is far too narrow a concept to 
encompass the effects of the rampant commercialism that now 
confronts us. Much attention is devoted today to how marketing 
and public relations are effectively merging, as both swallow up 
and direct the entire culture. In this sense the commercial tidal wave 
is interchangeable with a broader media torrent, or blizzard, that 
overwhelms our senses. The culture it generates tends to be more 
depoliticized, garish, and vulgar than what it has replaced. _ 

Indeed, the spread of commercialism to new frontiers is so 
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widespread as to be alrnost numbing. In 2002 Nike and Microsoft 
pasted advertising decals on the streets and subway stations of 
Manhattan, while the Broadway show La Boheme featured 
commercial props in its set. Everything now seems fair game: 
buildings use digital technologies to sport “urban wall displays” 
that are to old-fashioned billboards what rocket ships are to the 
horse-and-buggy; the tops of. taxi cabs, public garages, subway 
entrances, the walls above urinals, golf holes, even baby buggies are 
being festooned with advertising. Advertising-packed TVs have been 
placed on city buses, in elevators, and in checkout lines. Using a 
special steamroller-like machine, Dori’s Beach N’ Billboards Inc. in 
New Jersey has imprinted the state’s beaches with more than 
650,000 square feet of Snapple iced tea and Skippy peanut butter 
ads. NBC even established a Patient Channel to bombard people ` 
with advertising in hospitals. As a correspondent for Electronic 
Media quipped, “If you’re sick of TV advertising, a hospital bed 
might not be the best place for you.” In 2001 the California Horse 
Racing Board voted to drop bans on advertising on jockeys and 
horses. Taking it one step further, grade D celebrities like Tonya 
Harding and Danny Bonaduce were among the twenty or so public 
figures that began sporting temporary tattoos for advertisers. 
Leaving no stone unturned, in 2002 a firm called Government 
Acquisitions LLC began selling advertising space on ponce cars in 
scores of communities. 

Product placement ads are even being inserted in news 
broadcasts by major networks. During its coverage of New Year’s 
Eve 2000 in New York CBS blotted out real billboards for NBC and 
Budweiser on One Times Square, the building where the ball drops 
at midnight, and digitally substituted the CBS logo. This became 
well-known only because CBS was hit with a lawsuit from OTS 
Signs which rents billboard. space there for as much as $1 million. 

As part of this process of commercial penetration two crucial 
and noteworthy developments have taken place. First, marketers 
have had to become much more sophisticated in their techniques at 
commanding the attention of their desired target audience. It would 
astonish almost any person to see the extent of the research 
deployed by marketers. and advertising agencies to brand their 
imprint on consumers’ brains. Focus groups, psychologists, and 
cultural anthropologists are de rigueur in marketing research. 
Modern marketing is clearly the greatest concerted attempt at 
psychological manipulation in all of human history. A crucial 
-development in the early twenty-first century has been the rise of 
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“guerilla” marketing; i.e. smuggling sales messages into particular 
“target audiences” by aggressively spreading “buzz” about a hip 
new product or using other unorthodox and surreptitious methods. 
Alissa Quart’s 2003 book Branded chronicles these techniques for 
marketing to teenagers and their implications in chilling detail. ° 
“One of the tenets of teen advertising is that they don’t smell the 
sell,” a top ad executive stated in 2000. “You can do amazing things 
if you live where [teens] live and learn to speak to them in a voice 
they find appealing.” The ideal is to have “potential buyers” learn 
“about a brand from their coolest friends.” Or as another marketer 
put it, “Buzz doesn’t happen by accident. This is just real-life 
. product placement.” One of the most striking uses of guerilla 
marketing tactics is called “urban marketing,” where firms like Coca- 
Cola send teams of hip young African-Americans with vans full of 
soda and hip-hop music “to the sweltering streets to engage in a 
block-by-block battle to win over the hearts and wallets of lower- 
income, mostly African-American consumers.” Maze Jackson, the 
director of “urban marketing” for one advertising agency, says it is 
“more authentic’ and allows the firm to zero in on “urban 
trendsetters.” “We incorporate ourselves into the urban landscape,” 
Jackson states. In short, even personal relationships are now 
deployed to sell. 

Second, the race to imprint the brand on the target audience 
increasingly turns to younger and younger people. The booming 
value of the global market for children’s licensed products was some 
$132 billion in 2002. Hence the children’s market has received 
extraordinary attention in recent years and it is here that the 
commercial. tidal wave is most striking. In 2001, children’s 
programming accounted for over 20 percent of all U.S. television 
watching. In addition, children are increasingly recognized as the 
necessary location for building brand awareness, even for adult 
products. The key is to reach them before their brand decisions have 
been made, and before their defenses to advertising are well 
developed. Mike Searles, president of Kids-R-Us, a chain of specialty 
children’s stores, explains that where commercial marketing to 
. children is concerned, “All these people understand something that 
is very basic and very logical, that if you own this child at an early 
age, you'can own this child for years to come.” In effect, “companies 
are saying, ‘Hey, I want to own the kid younger and younger and 
younger.” , 

This explains why the hotel chain Embassy Suites, for example, 
signed a $20 million deal with Viacom’s children’s channel 
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Nickelodeon. “We found in research that 95% of kids could name at 
least one hotel chain,” a Nickelodeon executive enthused. 
Traditionally noncommercial venues such as public schools, and 
school textbooks are now loaded up with commercial messages. 
According to Joel Babbit, former President of Channel One which is 
present in schools across the nation, “The biggest selling point to 
advertisers” of this type of compulsory education via commercial TV 
is the lack of freedom it imposes in “forcing kids to watch two 
minutes of commercials.” The virtue from an advertiser’s standpoint, 
he explains, is that “The advertiser gets a group of kids who cannot 
go to the bathroom, who cannot change the station, who cannot 
listen to their mother yell in the background, who cannot be playing 
Nintendo, who cannot have their headsets on.” Childhood in the 
United States is becoming first and foremost a commercial 
indoctrination from one’s earliest memories, with the explicit 
purpose of enhancing the profitability of the marketers, not the well- 
being of the children. In the words of Nancy Shalek, President of 
Shalek Advertising, which handles advertising campaigns for 
children’s clothing, “Advertising at its best is making people feel 
that without their product, you’re a loser...Kids are very sensitive to 
that. If you tell them to buy something they are resistant. But if you 
tell them they’ll be a dork if they don’t, you’ve got their attention. - 
You open up emotional vulnerabilities and it’s very easy to do it 
with kids, because they’re the most emotionally vulnerable.” 

For a society whose politicians and citizens love to speak of their 
commitment to children, the actual track record points in the 
opposite direction. Ironically, when the Center for Disease Control- 
wished to address the epidemic of childhood obesity brought on to 
some extent by non-stop TV advertising for sugar products and junk 
food, it did so by purchasing TV ads. . 

It must also be noted that this. hypercommercialiation of the 
culture is recognized and roundly. detested by the citizenry, 
although the topic scarcely receives a whiff of direct attention in the 
media or political culture. An advertising industry survey conducted 
in December 2002 found that a “whopping 75% of U.S. consumers 
believe advertising intrusion into content has increased over the 
past year,” and most of them found the development very negative. 
The only good news for marketers was that younger people tended © 
to be somewhat less critical of hypercommercialism than their elders, 
though the antipathy was still intense, with 44 percent of people 
under thirty-five expressing concern about the encroachment of 
advertising into editorial content. But with regard to 
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hypercommercialism, interestingly enough, the mantra of “giving the 
people what they want” does not apply. To the contrary, people are 
given a “choice” from within the range of what generates the most 
money for the dominant firms in oligopolistic markets. In all 
likelihood, as the Los Angeles Times TV critic noted in 2003, people 
then grow “indifferent to such excesses or, more likely,” he 
concluded, they are “bludgeoned into submission by them.” In due 
time, as people select from this commercially marinated menu, they 
can expect to be informed by academics and the punditocracy that 
they are getting what they want. 

Indeed, for all their lauding of choice, marketing professionals 
have much more manipulative and dominating designs. As one 
market researcher put it at the Seventh Annual Consumer Kid’s 
Conference in Arizona in May 1995, “Imagine a child sitting in the 
middle of a large circle of train tracks. Tracks, like the tentacles of 
an octopus, radiate to the child from the outside circle of tracks. The 
child can be reached from every angle. This is how the [corporate] 
marketing world is connected to the child’s world.” As Gary Ruskin, 
head of Commercial Alert, a group founded by Ralph Nader, 
observes, “In our business culture, children are viewed as economic 
resources to be exploited, just like bauxite or timber.” 

` Nor are children the only ones to be treated in this way. “After 
trying to watch the heavily hyped Winter Olympics,” John Updike 
sardonically commented to the National Arts Club in 1984, “I have 
no doubt that the aesthetic marvels of our age, for intensity and 
lavishness of effort and subtlety of both overt and subliminal effect, 
are television commercials. With the fanatic care with which Irish 
monks once ornamented the Book of Kells, glowing images of 
youthful beauty and athletic prowess, of racial harmony and exalted 
fellowship, are herein fluidly marshaled and shuffled to persuade 
us that a certain beer or candy bar, or insurance company or oil- 
based conglomerate, is...the gateway to the good life.” 

All of this leads to deeply troubling implications for the exercise 
of democracy in the classical sense of the term. The democratic 
philosopher Alexander Meiklejohn put it well when he noted that if 
commercialism provides the logic for all speech, the commitment to 
public communication disintegrates under the obsession with 
material self-interest. The truth is far less important than what one 
can convince people to believe in order to get them to serve your 
commercial needs. What was written by Paul Baran and. Paul 
Sweezy in 1964 holds true for today, and then some: 


It is sometimes argued that advertising really does little harm 
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because no one believes it any more anyway. We -consider this 
view to be erroneous. The greatest damage done by advertising is 
precisely that it incessantly demonstrates the prostitution of men 
and women who lend their intellects, their voices, their artistic 
skills to purposes in which they themselves do not believe, and 
that it teaches [in the words of Leo Marx] ‘the essential 
meaninglessness of all creations of the mind: words, images, and 
ideas.’ The real danger from advertising is that it helps to shatter 
and ultimately destroy our most precious non-material possessions: 
the confidence in the existence of meaningful purposes of human 
activity and respect for the integrity of man. 

What such a commercial culture tends to produce—and what 
the avalanche of commercialism encourages—is profound cynicism 
and greed, both cancerous to public life. The message is constant: 
all our most treasured values—democracy, freedom, individuality, 
security, cultural diversity, equality, education, community, love, 
health, human development—are reduced in one way or another to 
commodities provided by the market. Social problems either cannot 
be solved or can be solved through individual material 
consumption. Likewise, human happiness is to be located in 
individual material consumption as well. 

Rafts of academic books have been published in the past 
decade—and more are certain to come—explaining that this 
commercialization of life is actually very complex and nuanced and- 
cannot be adequately described in such a categorical manner. This 
is true enough and any close.examination must take this into 
account. Some go on to assert that commercial cultures hold the 
potential for popular sovereignty, albeit in a form we may not yet | 


understand. But in the classical sense of the term democracy—the E 


notion of informed self-government—our current path leads to no 
plausible democratic destination. As James Rorty wrote .some 
seventy years ago, advertising represents “Our Master’s Voice,” that 
of the wealthy, and the culture it dominates. will always ultimately 
be biased to serve the interest of the privileged few. 

The struggle against advertising is therefore essential if we are to 
overcome the pervasive alienation from all genuine human needs 
that currently plays such a corrosive role in our society. But in 
resisting this type of hypercommercialism we should not be under 
any illusions. Advertising may seem at times to be an almost trivial 
if omnipresent aspect of our economic system. Yet, as the great 
mainstream economist A. C. Pigou long ago pointed out, it could 
only be “removed altogether” if “conditions of monopolistic 
competition” inherent. to corporate capitalism were removed. To 
resist it is-to resist the inner logic of capitalism itself, of which it is 
the pure expression. 
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Beyond the Drumbeat: 
Iraq, Preventive War, ‘Old Europe’ 


ARNO J. MAYER 


The letter of support, signed by the leaders of eight European 
countries last January, for the Bush administration’s inexorable push 
for war with Iraq was both singularly ideological and shortsighted. 
The list of values that the signatories claim to share with the United 
States is altogether unexceptionable: “democracy, individual 
freedom, human rights, and the rule of law.” But there is a crying 
omission: free-market capitalism. This omission is all the more 
striking since there is no fathoming the infamous terrorist attack of 
September 11, 2001 without bearing in mind that its main target 
was the World Trade Center, a prominent symbol and hub of 
globalizing capitalism. 

It is no less striking that the signatories should still, at this late 
date, embrace the hallowed but highly debatable Cold War 
interpretation of the presumably indispensable place of the United 
States in the recent history of Europe: “Thanks in large part to 
American bravery, generosity, and farsightedness, Europe was set 
free from the two forms of tyranny that devastated our continent in 
the 20th century: Nazism and Communism.” The facts are that in 
both world wars Washington was an ally of last resort. In 1914- 
1918, as in 1941-1945, Europe’s blood sacrifice was immeasurably 
greater and more punishing than America’s. To be sure, the Allies 
might not have won the day without Uncle Sam’s intervention; 
perhaps one should recall that Washington’s contribution was 
primarily material, financial, and ideological. 

Certainly during the Second World War the Red Army 
contributed infinitely more “blood, sweat, and tears” than the U.S. 
military to turning the tide of battle against the Axis powers in 
Europe. Had the Red Army not broken the. back of the Wehrmacht . 
in 1942-1943, more than likely the American-led landings in 
Normandy in June 1944 would have turned into a tragic bloodbath. 


Arno J. Mayer is Professor Emeritus of history at Princeton University and 
author of numerous works including Why. Did the Heavens Not Darken?: The 
` “Final Solution” in History (Pantheon Books, 1988) and The Furies: Violence and 
Terror in The French and Russian Revolutions (Princeton Univeristy Press, 2000). 
He dedicates this article to the memory of his editor and friend, Angus Cameron. 
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‘Moreover, during that war, unlike the European and Soviet 
noncombatants who died in the millions, the United States civilian 
deaths were infinitesimal by comparison. This anomaly largely ; 
explains the avenging furor of Americans in the wake of September 
11, which ended the self-perceived innocence of U.S. exceptionalism. 
Protected, as always, by two oceans, the United States means .to 
keep its own casualties to an absolute minimum. It may even be 
said to be looking for; perhaps demanding or even buying, cannon 
fodder (and sinews of war and occupation) among both the cautious 
governments that Defense Secretary Donald Rumsfeld has labeled 
Europe” and the mainly eastern European countries we might call 
the “new-old Europe.” 
| Inasmuch as the eight signatories implicitly subscribe to the 
Bush administration’s loudly trumpeted and not so novel doctrine 
of preemptive or preventive war, they ought to remember that:the 
logic of preventive war played a central role at two crucial turning 
points of the Thirty Years’ War of the twentieth century: in July— 
August 1914, Kaiser William II and his advisors precipitated war to 
forestall the balance of military power turning to the advantage of 
` the Entente in 1917, when Tsarist Russia was expected to complete 
the modernization and preparedness of its armed forces; in the — 
spring of 1941, Hitler rushed into war against the Soviet Union to 
avoid having to face Stalin in the spring of 1942, when the Red 
Army was expected to complete its modernization and 
preparedness. Since this history is as well known to the “new-old” 
Europeans—seeking to demonstrate fealty to their new American 
friends—as it is to the cautious schismatics of the “old,” both 
Europes might wish to remind their Washington colleagues that the 
logic of preventive war also significantly informed the: preparation 
and timing of Japan’s attack on Pearl Harbor. And they might want 
to remind Bush and his strategists that all three meticulously 
planned preventive wars had enormous unintended consequences: 
Verdun, Stalingrad, Auschwitz, Dresden, Hiroshima. 

It is a truism that the United Nations Security Council, to 
“maintain its credibility’ must “ensure full compliance with, its 
resolutions.” But that “credibility” surely must require rectification 
on another score on which there has been a crying omission or 
silence: since at least 1967 the Security Council has closed its eyes 
to Israel’s consistent violation, if not disregard, of successive UN _ 
resolutions. Could it be that like the governments of the old-new - 
Europe-particularly the governments of Poland, Hungary, Romania, 
and Italy, perhaps in an excess of New Testament chanty; blindly 
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side with Israel against the Palestinians in atonement for their 
nefarious role in the Judeocide? Needless to say, for its own political 
and geopolitical reasons the United States supports, not to say 
imposes, this naked incongruity, if not duplicity. 

There is, of course, no denying or minimizing the despotism of 
Saddam Hussein’ and his regime. But America is known to have 
nurtured such Frankenstein monsters in the past, and today the 
world accommodates not a few such despots in the third world. 
This raises the question of why America, as it renews Woodrow 
Wilson’s mission to “make the world safe for democracy,” 
obsessively focuses on Saddam Hussein, portraying him as a 
crossbreed of Stalin, Hitler, bin Laden, and Satan. Surely, it is sheer 
hyperbole to claim, “the Iraqi regime and its weapons of mass 
destruction represent a clear threat to world security.” This 
characterization echoes yesterday’s demonization of successive 
Soviet leaders and their regime. Compared to the late Soviet Russian 
superpower, which between 1945 and 1989 was contained without 
recourse to war, in military and ideological terms {raq is a pygmy. 

If lraq’s economic base were the cultivation of tulips for export, 
rather than the world’s second largest oil reserve, the United States 
would turn a blind eye to Baghdad’s arsenal of weapons, which is 
not really all that much out of the ordinary. Ever since before the 
outbreak of war in 1914, control of the Mesopotamian and Arabian 
oil fields has been a major stake in the diplomacy of the Great 
Powers. During and immediately following the First World .War, 
Britain and France all but divided the greater Middle East’s oil 
deposits between themselves, the Sykes-Picot agreement of May 
1916 serving as a road map. Created overnight in the wake of the 
Great War, Iraq was the big prize, and it went to Britain. In 
‘compensation London yielded nearly one-quarter of the oil 
production of Iraq’s Mosul region to France, which secured oil-less 
Syria. London’s regional hegemony was bolstered by its’ continuing 
control of the Suez Canal and its mastery of Palestine. 

The Great War confirmed that in times of war and peace oil was, 
in the words of the then—French Premier Georges Clemenceau, “as 
necessary as blood,” particularly for imperial Europe and the United . 
States—what we know as the “first world.” After the Second World 
War the United States supplanted Great Britain as the dominant 
power in the greater Middle East. The inability of London and Paris 
to preempt Egypt’s seizure of the Suez Canal in 1956 not ‘only > 
confirmed their demise as world powers, it affirmed the 
- consolidation of America’s military and economic hegemony in 
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Mesopotamia and Arabia. With this region’s oil resources of greater 
importance today than ever before, the White House is not about to 
permit any challenge to its domination of the Middle East, which is 
vital to Washington’s imperial reach, including its leverage over the 
other economies of the first world as well as that of China. As part 
of the new power arrangements, Washington means to give 
privileged access to Middle Eastern oil to the United Kingdom, to 
the disadvantage of France and Germany which, along with 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg are the core: of the 
authentic “New Europe,” whose economy bids fair to one day 
challenge America’s economic and dollar primacy. 

There is a whiff of ideological affinity between and among the 
members of the emergent “axis of virtue” that proposes to fight the 
emergent “axis of evil,” especially since “New Labourite” Tony 
Blair’s support is strongest among Britain’s—and Australia’s(!)— 
Tories. In point of fact, the White House, perhaps mimicking the late 
Soviet Kremlin’s relation to its clients, means to preside over an 
aggregation of like-minded governments and submissive regimes (a 
veritable “fifth International”), and any country that refuses to fall 
in line will be. excommunicated—or worse—for siding or fellow- 
traveling with the enemy. In this perspective, in the (not too likely?) 
event that they will stay the course, for seeking a third way 
Schroeder’s Germany and Chirac’s France might well become the 
functional equivalent of yesteryear’s Yugoslavia (which had been 
communist but outside the Warsaw Pact), writ large and strong. Tito 
redivivus! . 

At this juncture Iraq is not an end in itself: for the United States 
Iraq is a pawn, a way station in the evolving geopolitics and geo- 
economics of its imperial power. But for the genuinely New Europe 
it is a test and measure of its growing political and economic 
autonomy and muscle in the world system. 

It is natural for America to try to head off or slow down Europe’s 
emancipation by rallying, in particular, the ex-Warsaw Pact 
countries whose first debt and loyalty now are to NATO rather than 
to the European Union. It is no less natural, however, for this union, 
which recently bid them welcome, to demand that they face up to 
their responsibility and make their oath. (As for England, perhaps it 
should not be discouraged from applying to become the fifty-first 
state of the American Union.) 

Meanwhile Europeans, all too familiar with the wages of war, 
should remind Washington that classical cross-border wars, in the 
mode of von Clausewitz, are all but a thing of the past. As Israel is _ 
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learning by experience, a war on terror(ism) cannot be won by 
bombing a seat of government, overthrowing a regime, and 
dismantling an armory. In thinking and preparing for tomorrow’s — 
uncharted hybrid warfare, the European Union’s strategic elites 
ought to stress the importance of combining a new generation of 
military weapons and tactics with a new generation of political, 
social, and cultural policies without which the blight of terror will 
be difficult, if not impossible, to contain. 
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[W]hen Bush says “vital region” [in his January 28 State of the 
Union Speech], he’s alluding to the obvious: While the war with 
Saddam is not driven by a U.S. lust for Iraq’s oil fields—second 
only to Saudi Arabia’s in terms of proven reserves—he’s not about 
to let a vicious strongman with ambitions to be another Nasser- 
style, pan-Arab nationalist control the crucial area, either. What’s 
more, when U.S. oil execs profess dismay over the.drop in world 
crude prices that could follow American seizure of Iraqi fields, 
they’re telling only part of the story. In the long term, assuring a 
larger and more stable supply outside Saudi Arabian domination 
could benefit both the U.S. and world economy. And modernizing 
the decrepit Iraqi oil industry will be a huge opportunity....Since the 
U.S. military would control Iraq’s oil and gas deposits for some time, 
U.S. companies could be in line for a lucrative slice of the business. 
They may snag:some drilling rights too. “The oil service industry is 
pretty much American dominated,” says an exec at one U.S. 
company. That means that outfits such as Halliburton and Baker 
Hughes, as well as construction giant Bechtel Group, could feel just 
as victorious as the U.S. Special Forces troops. 


—‘Tt’s Not ‘All About Oil,’ But...,” 
Business Week Online, January 30, 2003 
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The Tendency to Privatize 
ALAN G. NASSER 


A key feature of neoliberal economic policies in both poor and 
rich nations is the mania for the privatization of socially-owned 
assets and services. The shift from publicly to privately-produced 
goods and services is designed to phase out public programs and to 
repudiate governmental responsibility for social welfare. Socially- 
owned land, infrastructure, and enterprises are to be sold to private 
investors. Or, in a less direct approach, advocated commonly in the 
United States, there is partial privatization. Instead of directly 
‘producing public services (such as highway construction and 
education), the state finances their provision either by purchasing 
the services from private vendors (contracting out), or else by 
providing vouchers to individuals, agencies, or corporations to’ 
purchase the services. Although the two forms of privatization are 
not the same, privatizers of all stripes have always made it clear 
that their ultimate goal is to eliminate the base of political support 
for government spending for social purposes. 

The origins of the tendency to privatize in its current phase are 
found in three related developments in the early and mid-1970s: the 
tise of third world economic nationalism, the huge explosion of 
third world debt, compounded by the emergence of a massive pool 
of petrodollars in first world banks; and the reassertion of 
capitalism’s tendency to stagnation on a global scale. 

The new nationalism was initiated by third world states in the 
late 1960s and early 1970s. It was marked by a series of 
nationalization and indigenization policies, in which enterprises 
and assets owned by private interests in the imperialist countries 
were taken over by the state or, in some cases, sold to local 
bourgeoisies. This was the era of state-led development policies, in 
which government was active in both internal and external markets. 
Tariffs and other import controls were established, and domestic 
subsidies were available for staple foods and petroleum. 
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The declared right of third world countries to own théir own 
resources came at a heavy price, as would soon be recognized. First 
world owners had to be compensated for their losses, and 
governments in the poor countries typically found themselves 
without the resources to meet these obligations. This put them under 
considerable pressure to turn to private international banks, whose 
deposits were beyond the jurisdiction of any government, and were 
often based in countries that were closed to financial regulation, 
such as Switzerland and the Cayman Islands. The banks had been 
accumulating unregulated offshore dollar deposits, mainly resulting 
from U.S. military spending abroad (since deposited primarily in 
European banks, they were -dubbed ‘“Eurodollars”) and from 
payments to the oil-producing states after the 1973 oil crisis (leading 
to the term “petrodollars”). Under these circumstances, the banks 
were happy to lend to third world governments at a historically 
- unprecedented rate in the late 1970s and into the 1980s. 

Easy access -to private: bank loans had contradictory 
consequences for the poor countries. It made possible the state 
- funding of both the nationalization of foreign-owned companies and 
extensive development programs. But it simultaneously generated 

the massive enlargement of third world debt. By the end of the 
1970s, it was commercial lending, rather than state-initiated foreign 
aid, which accounted for the bulk of third world debt. 

Meanwhile, industrial stagnation beset the rich countries in the 
mid-1970s, a stagnation that quickly intensified in the poor 
countries, as the terms of trade turned increasingly against them. 
During the 1970s, the developing countries as a whole increased 
their share of world manufacturing exports from 7 to 10 percent. 
‘Mainstream economists have cited this as evidence of economic 
advancement in the poor countries. But, as the 1982 United Nations 
Commission on Trade and Development (UNCTAD) trade report 
reminds us, “fewer than ten newly industrialized developing 
countries accounted in 1980 for nearly 30 percent of developing 
countries’ GDP and nearly half of their manufacturing output, even 
though their share of the population of the underdeveloped 
countries was no more than 10 percent.” 

When the third world debt crisis erupted, in the summer of 1982, 
a growing number of poor countries experienced mounting financial 
strain. This provided the occasion for the ruling interests in the 
advanced capitalist states to prescribe Structural Adjustment 
Programs (SAPs) for the poor countries, and to make their 
implementation a condition of eligibility for further credit and debt 
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rescheduling. SAPs required “market reform,” which included cuts 
in spending on health, education, and welfare, as well as the . 
privatization of state enterprises and across-the-board deregulation 
of private markets. 

_ Privatization proceeded apace throughout the 1980s, and by the 
early 1990s more than eighty developing countries had privatized 
.6,800 previously state-owned enterprises, most of which were 
monopoly providers of essential public services including water, 
electricity, and telecommunications. The poorly developed stock ` 
markets in these countries made it especially easy for international 
conglomerates to buy shares of these utilities. This scenario was 
also repeated in the formerly centrally planned economies of Eastern 
Europe. By the mid-1990s, the total value of privatizations in the 
poor countries and in Eastern Europe amounted to more than $58 
billion. The results were not pretty..As Davison Budhoo, a senior 
World Bank manager who resigned after twelve years of service, 
averred, “Everything we did from 1983 onwards was based on our 
sense of mission to have the south privatized or die; towards this 
end we ignominiously created economic bedlam in. Latin America 
and Africa.” 

Throughout the 1980s, the rich countries also embarked upon a 
policy of privatization. The focus was first on public utilities but 
was quickly extended to welfare services. Margaret Thatcher was an 
exceptionally avid initiator of privatization. In a phrase that 
- harkens back to Hobbes and Locke, the policy was called 
“government by contract,” in accordance with which, in the 1980s, 
state assets worth sixty billion pounds were sold or contracted out. 
to private investors. Every state activity was fair game, from prisons 
to passport issuance. As in the poor countries, the results were grim. 
For example, the carving up of British Rail produced some of the 
worst rail accidents in British history. Prior to privatization, 
inspectors had warned that disasters. were highly likely unless 
certain repairs and modifications of the system were undertaken. 
But the new private owners were interested only in profits and had 
no inclination to incur.any additional costs.: Employment figures 
give a revealing picture of the scope of privatization in the United 
Kingdom: when Thatcher came to power, there were 770,000 civil 
servants in government services; by the mes 1990s, there were 
50,000. 

In the United States, the most common ee called only for 
partial privatization. This could take various fornis. For example, the 
state might finance the private provision of services through 
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contracting out or vouchers, it might deregulate existing private 
enterprises, or it might permit private entry into areas, such as 
prisons, previously treated as the exclusive domain of the state. 

-There seems to be no small measure of confusion surrounding 
contracting out and voucher schemes, both of which are typically 
associated by their proponents with reduced public spending. But 
what is, in fact, reduced is public accountability for the results of 
these policies. Since contracting out merely shifts the locus of service 
production, what is privatized is the means of policy 
implementation, not government’s role in making such activity 
possible. Government still pays for the work, and there is ample 
evidence that pressures from private contractors for bigger 
appropriations far exceed the demands of public employees. A 
similar illogic is evident in the voucher system, which provides 
recipients of vouchers with a great incentive to demand larger 
vouchers. None of this even appears to reduce pressures on tax 
revenues. The same applies to the private production of defense 
equipment, which is associated with spectacularly high cost 
overruns and extraordinarily high prices. 

While I shall not discuss in detail more thoroughgoing forms of 
privatization, such as the sale of public assets to private owners, it 
is clear that even these require residual forms of public subsidy and 
social control. The tax incentives that are typically offered to spur | 
private substitutes for public services produce a government- 
prompted influence on market outcomes and a reduction of tax 
revenues. Even mainstream economics tells us that these conditions 
are not likely to lead to a balanced budget. Accordingly, common 
claims that these forms of privatization will tend to reduce public 
sector deficits are incoherent. : 


A Systemic Problem 


To some, particularly those who see in neoliberal globalization a 
distinct stage of capitalist development, perhaps with its own laws 
of historical motion, neoliberal privatization reflects an epochal 
transition for which a correspondingly novel type of theoretical 
model is required. This position is incorrect and hinders an 
adequate historical and theoretical comprehension of neoliberal. 
globalization and:of the tendency to privatize. I contend that the 
neoliberal mania to privatize is a tendency rather than a policy, and 
this means that the temptation to see neoliberal privatization as 
something significantly new should be dispelled. 

In this connection, let us reflect for.a moment on a familiar 
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dispute between socialists and left-of-center moderates. One of the 
principal points of analytical contention between radicals and 
liberals has been the proper classification of certain objectionable 
features of capitalist political and economic behavior. While the 
contestants often agree on the badness of a given course of action, 
they disagree as to whether the misbehavior was a mere blunder on 
the part of otherwise well-meaning policymakers or yet another 
instance of a structurally-based imperative, the structure, of course, 
being capitalism. 

A classic example was the proper analysis of the war in 
- Indochina. Liberal critics of the war were inclined to see it as an 
aberration, a case in which a benign and idealistic leadership 
bumbled into a situation that was far more complex than they had 
imagined, and then found themselves in a quagmire from which 
extrication was very difficult. Radicals replied that this alleged 
blunder was, in fact, an extension of the historical syndrome of 
colonialist and neo-imperialist intervention characteristic of 
capitalist development. And imperialism, we reminded our liberal 
friends, is a system, not a policy. It was not as if policymakers had 
simply made a regrettable idiosyncratic choice in Indochina, but 
rather that this repetition of a centuries-old pattern of attempted 
domination and exploitation in the global periphery was one 
defining dimension of capitalism as an international system. The 
possibility of doing away with this pattern, we argued, was 
inseparable from the project of building a popular movement to do 
away with capitalism itself. 

The mania for privatization characteristic of neoliberal 
globalization is similar to the Indochina War in this same respect. It 
can be seen either as a policy, standing in no structural relation to. 
long-term patterns of capitalist evolution, or as a tendency of 
capitalist development, a structure-driven dynamic evident in one 
form or another in the historic unfolding of capitalist social relations 


from the very beginning. 
Old Wine in New Bottles 


Privatization is a critical feature of neoliberalism. Despite the 
claims of many analysts, neither privatization nor neoliberalism is 
really new. Neoliberalism is, in fact, an attempt to turn back the 
clock to capitalism in its pre-Keynesian form. In capitalism’s new 
incarnation, market forces have once again been freed from 
government regulation of business activity, public ownership of 
certain enterprises, and the services and income supplements that 
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constituted, in effect, a social wage. The so-called Golden Age 
(roughly from the late 1940s to the mid-1970s), when.a significant 
portion of the working class was offered some measure of protection 
from the unbridled dynamics of the system, has been dismantled 
and succeeded by a return to the bad old days when workers were 
almost entirely dependent on the vagaries of the market and the 
demands of capital. - 

This new orthodoxy is in fact a resumption of capitalist business 
as usual. This should not be news. The very term “neoliberalism” 
suggests an attempt to restore the classical liberalism of Thomas 
Hobbes, Adam Smith, and John Locke. What is new about 
neoliberalism can best be appreciated by a historical analogy. An 
essential element of early capitalism was the primitive accumulation 
of capital, a significant component of which was the forced 
enclosures of common land first begun on a large scale in sixteenth- 
century England, and dramatically furthered in subsequent centuries 
as hundreds of acts of Parliament formally reconstituted common 
resources as lawful private property. We might term this formative 
development primitive privatization. 

Neoliberal privatization; like its primitive piedeton needs to 
overcome social barriers, this time not common customary feudal 
use rights, but rather Keynesian-social. democratic restrictions on the 
unfettered freedom of capital, some of which lessened the 
dependence of the working population on the vicissitudes of the 
market and the needs of capital. European social democracy, and to 
a much lesser extent the New Deal in the United States, led to the 
partial regulation of business, the nationalization of some large- 
scale private enterprises, and both public services and income 
supplements that constituted an addition to the means of making a 
living available through the market alone. What is new about the 
post-primitive privatization of the Reagan/Thatcher era is to be 
found in what it is attempting to undo. Its attempts to annul 
Keynesian reforms are what constitute it as a restoration rather than 
a shift to a new epoch. It just wants to get back to the old-time 
religion. Third world societies had also succeeded in erecting 
barriers to international capital to forward their own national 
development possibilities. These too, neoliberalism demands, must 
now be thrust aside. . 

The stagnation of the domestic and global real economy since 
the mid-1970s has been both the mainstream justification for the 
initiation of neoliberal privatization, and the ongoing framework 
within which its policies have been implemented. However, the 
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historically sluggish global growth rates of the post-Thatcher/ 
Reagan era are merely the intensification of tendencies already in 
operation prior to the neoliberal revolution. The historically 
contingent factors which offset the stagnation of the 1930s—the 
military spending of the Second World War and the Cold War, 
suburbanization, the resumption of the expansion of.the automobile 
industry, and the postwar rebuilding of the economies of Europe 
and Japan—had, by the mid-1970s, run their course and spent their 
effectiveness. The result was that the tendency to’ stagnation 
reasserted itself in the recession of 1974-1975, the worst downturn 
since the Great Depression, and the beginning of a long period of 
slower growth. 


What Are Tendencies? 


The argument here is rooted in the conception that there are 
certain definite tendencies of capitalism, including the tendency to 
privatize. Marx. described certain features of capitalism as 
tendencies. There are; among others, the tendencies of capital to 
concentrate and centralize, to develop the forces of production, to 
generate excess -productive capacity in relation .to profitable 
industrial investment opportunities, and to privatize potentially 
profitable resources. Marx was. a Serious student of Aristotle, and 
his employment of the concept of ‘tendency accords closely with 
Aristotle’s employment of that concept in his Nicomachean Ethics and 
Physics. A thing’s tendencies are a function of its nature or character. 
Nature (phusis) in Attic Greek connotes an internal source of movement. 
Thus, a thing’s nature is dynamic and is exhibited in characteristic 
inclinations or dispositions. We might say of someone: “He has a 
tendency to exaggerate.” We mean that a disposition to exaggerate 
is a natural expression of his character. 

Tendencies are not the same as trends. The latter are merely . 
observed regularities;. there need be no implication that an 
underlying structural feature of the entity in question generates the 
regularity. For Aristotle and Marx, what makes a thing the kind of 
thing it is—what constitutes its essence or nature—is its specific 
mode of material organization or structure, what Aristotle called its 
“formal cause.” The nature of any proper object of scientific 
investigation tends to generate a characteristic behavior. Thus, to 
use Aristotle’s well-known example, the type of biochemical 
organization of matter called “acorn” tends, in ordinary 
circumstances, to develop into an oak tree. This same kind of 
analysis applies to the tendency of gases to expand when heated 
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and the tendency of falling bodies to accelerate at a constant rate. 
Similarly, the structural organization of capitalism generates the 
tendencies identified at the beginning of the preceding paragraph. 

It is important to note that tendencies produce their characteristic 
outcomes ceteris paribus, i.e. other things being equal (i.e. other things 
being absent). When we identify the tendency of a thing, we specify 
what will happen, as a matter of course, if interfering conditions are 
absent. That is the point of vacuums in the closed systems created in 
numerous laboratory experiments: they permit exercised tendencies, 
ie. tendencies in operation, to be realized. If we want to know what 
gases tend to do when acted upon by heat, we eliminate all 
potential counter-tendencies by creating a vacuum in the chamber, 
so that both gas and heat can express their natures unimpeded. 
Implicit in both physical- and social-scientific practice is the crucial 

distinction between the exercise and the realization or manifestation 
of a tendency. This distinction is essential to structural analysis in 
political economics because of the impossibility of creating the social 
equivalent of a vacuum in the social sciences, which deal with the 
open systems of everyday life, where a great many tendencies collide. 
Accordingly, just as the law of the tendency of falling bodies to 
accelerate at a constant rate is not falsified by the failure of falling 
bodies to behave accordingly in open systems, so too the law of the 
tendency of the growth of productive capacity to outpace the growth 
of profitable investment opportunities is not undermined by the 
remarkable growth rates of the Golden Age. In both cases, the 
presence of offsetting factors prevents the structurally generated 
tendency-from being realized or manifested. 


Privatization Did Not Originate 
In A ‘New Conservative Agenda’ 


The transformation of economic theory and policy from 
Keynesianism into a rebirth of classical liberal economics is typically 
referred to in mainstream circles as the “Reagan Revolution.” But it 
was professionally prestigious and politically influential liberal 
Keynesian economists who initiated the rejection of the neoclassical 
synthesis (the grafting of some of Keynes’s ideas onto -traditional 
economic theory), and argued for a renewed commitment to what 
was, in effect, nineteenth-century economic theory. Although it is 
commonly believed that Ronald Reagan initiated the battles for 
neoliberalism, in fact, liberals had already largely won the 
economic-theoretical and political battles for neoliberalism before 
Reagan took office. 
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Two factors played decisive roles in the liberal abandonment of 
- Keynes: the internal theoretical contradictions of the neoclassical 
synthesis itself, which predispose it in a neoliberal direction, and 
the stagnation of the 1970s, indications of which had become 
evident to mainstream economists in the early years of the decade. 

The original neoclassical synthesis was theoretically out of tune 
with-its elements. At its core was microeconomics (the study of how 
prices are determined in disaggregated markets), whose main 
assumptions remained classical: perfect competition was typical and 
individual markets tended toward equilibrium. These assumptions 
were left intact with the addition of pseudo-Keynesian 
macroeconomics (the study of the determinants of changes in the 
economy as a whole, i.e. variations in aggregate prices, employment, 
and output), whose defining claims were not derivable from, and therefore 
remained unintegrated with, the propositions of microeconomics. This 
theoretical discord came as no surprise. What made macroeconomic 
theory Keynesian was its admission that when the price mechanism 
was aggregated to the economy as a whole, the quantity of goods 
and services supplied did not necessarily equilibrate with the 
quantity demanded. It was entirely possible, and, in an industrially 
developed capitalist economy, likely, that the economy would 
generate a level of effective demand that fell short of the available 
supply of labor power and productive capacity. 

The Keynesian solution to this problem was that government 
demand management was necessary to guarantee the employment 
of available labor power, to make profitable use of non-human 
productive capacity, and to forestall the political unrest that might 
result from chronic unemployment. But there was the rub. The 
admission that government intervention was necessary if ‘the 
economy was to employ all available productive resources 
impeached the central microeconomic boast that the unfettered price 
mechanism, the free market, was sufficient to make productive and 
profitable use of all available inputs. Not only was there no 
microeconomic basis for macroeconomics, the latter plainly 
contradicted the classical foundation of microeconomics. 
Macroeconomic theory was incompatible with both received 
neoclassical wisdom and the emerging neoliberal consensus. 

Accordingly, the very existence of macroeconomic theory was.a 
perpetual embarrassment to conventional economists and’ an 
obstacle to the theory and practice of neoliberalism. It had been 
reluctantly added to microeconomic theory in the wake of the Great 
Depression, prior to which it was universally assumed among 
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- mainstream economists that there simply were no intractable 
macroeconomic problems. Individual markets might be out of 
balance at a given time, it was admitted, but the overail economy 
was bound to return to equilibrium. Thus, for every apparent failure 
of demand for a particular good, there had to be a corresponding 
excess of demand for some other good. Sectoral overproduction was 
held to be compatible with a theory that proclaimed the 
impossibility of general excess capacity. 

The Great Depression would appear to have given the lie to this 
conceit, and to the microeconomic theology that underpinned it. But 
pre-Depression neoclassical theory was the only ideological game in 
town, so the consensus of both conservative and liberal economists 
was to tack onto the old religion a new article of faith, a 
macroeconomic encyclical proclaiming that fiscal and monetary 
tinkering by public authorities would guarantee the long-run health 
of the private economy. Still, the ad hoc character of macroeconomics 
remained a thorn in the side of orthodoxy, and for good reason. 
From its inception, macroeconomics had borne little resemblance to 
microeconomics. And over the course of the twentieth century, 
neoclassical microeconomic theory, the hard core of neoclassical 
theory as a whole, had become increasingly interwoven with 
advanced mathematics and the latter’s requirement of a high level 
of formal integration. The formal disconnection of micro- and 
macroeconomics, i.e. the non-derivability of the latter from the 
former, was therefore perceived as a deficiency of the entire 
apparatus. There was the enduring sense that there was something 
suspicious about macroeconomics, on the sole grounds that its 
assumptions were neither grounded in nor integrated with those of 
an increasingly mathematical and esoteric microeconomics. 

It has now been roughly a half-century since the birth of the 
neoclassical synthesis, and the worm has taken a major turn. 
Macroeconomics is now a virtual branch of microeconomics and no 
longer an intellectual impediment to the implementation of 
neoliberal policy. The subsumption of the public-sector-relevant 
component of mainstream economics by nineteenth-century private- 
sector theory was'not the product of a conservative backlash. It was 
given its initial stimulus by liberal Democrats at the Brookings 
Institution, each of whom had served as chair of the Council of 
Economic Advisers to Democratic presidents. And the stagnation of 
the 1970s, evident to many conventional economists in the 
immediate aftermath of the Indochina war, encouraged the belief 
that their lingering suspicion of  state-interventionist 
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macroeconomics was finally vindicated. 

It was Arthur Okun’s Equality and Efficiency: The Big Tradeoff and — 
Charles Schultze’s The Public Use of Private Interest that-provided the 
theoretical bases for the unabashed return of liberal economic 
analysis to its fundamentalist roots in laissez-faire theory. Okun 
claimed that the interventionist goal of greater equality: had. 
inefficiency costs that were ultimately detrimental to the private 
economy. Schultze argued that objective evidence demonstrated that 
government policies, which impact markets in the name of fairness 
and equality, are necessarily inefficient. He was quite explicit that 
the promotion of social goods as the direct object of government 
policy was bound to be counterproductive and destabilizing of the 
private economy. Schultze contended that proponents of the mixed ° 
economy, including himself, had unduly denigrated markets and 
harbored utopian fantasies about the ameliorative potential of 
government economic activity: = 

Market-like arrangements...reduce the need for compassion, 

patriotism, brotherly love, and cultural solidarity as motivating - 

forces behind social improvement...Harnessing the “base” motive 

of material self-interest to promote the common good is perhaps 

the most important social invention mankind has yet achieved....In 

most cases the prerequisite for social gain is the identification, not 

of villains and heroes but of the defects in the price system that 


drive ordinary citizens into doing things contrary to the common 
good. 


Neoliberals such as Newt Gingrich and Charles Murray could 


not have said it better. And thus began the extensive reactionary». ` 


revision of mdcroeconomic theory that preoccupied orthodox ° 
economists during the 1970s and 1980s. E 
The resumption of the historical: tendency to privatize: in the 
Reagan/Thatcher era has found its most conspicuous political- k 
economic expression in the concentrated assault on post-Depression. . 
social-democratic reforms. These had, for a brief historical moment, ` ` 
counteracted the tendency to ubiquitous privatization in the private 
economy theorized by neoclassical micro theory: Thus, just as 
microeconomic theory cannot, in the final - analysis, tolerate 
adulteration by a macro theory that acknowledges, ‘however 
minimally, the significance of social goods, so too classical market- 
dominated capitalism cannot in the long run tolerate social-. 
democratic dilution. p 

That this kind of born-again consensus emerged a a 
at the onset of a period of intensified global stagnation, from both 
libéral and conservative economists, is a strong indication that 
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powerful structural forces and tendencies are at work in the emergence 
of the theory and practice of neoliberalism, globalization, and one of 
their core constituents, the tendency to privatize. 


The Tendency To Privatize and the Potential Economic Surplus 


Capital’s historic tendency to commodify everything that can be 
commodified is of course identical to the tendency to privatize 
anything that can be privatized. The drive to expand. exchange value is 
limitless and structurally generated, and so nent is the tendency to 
privatize. 

The centrality of privatization to the capital accumulation 
process is evident in its intensification under two types of historical 
circumstance, each of which is central to the accumulation process: 
periods of epoch-making, growth-enhancing innovation, and periods 
' of crisis. An example of the former was the growth of the 
transcontinental railroads, which was made possible by massive 
federal land grants to the railroad magnates—the privatization of 
250,000,000 square miles of public property. Another example was 
the growth of the automobile industry, which was facilitated by the 
deliberate destruction of many major public transit systems. The 
death of both the privately- and publicly-owned electric streetcar 
was. planned and executed. in its initial phases by Alfred P. Sloan 
Jr., the driving force behind General Motors. 

_ The acceleration of privatization in periods of crisis was 
especially evident in the aftermath of the Great Depression of 1929~ 
1940. The relatively large increases in government spending for 
social purposes in the 1930s were not sufficient to offset the 
tendency to underutilize productive capacity. The Depression ended 
only with the rapid expansion of military spending as a result of 
the Second World War. The emergence of the military-industrial 
complex, which made a higher level of military spending a built-in 
reality of the post-Second World War era, effectively pledged 
enormous sums of public revenue to private defense contractors. 
‘This constituted a privatization of tax revenues, a transfer to private: 
hands of public funds whose use neither competed with capitalist 
industry, nor set a precedent for the large-scale commitment of 
public monies to meet social needs, which might generate a sense of 
public entitlement 

The resumption of stagnationist tendencies on a global scale in 
the. mid-1970s constituted the most conspicuous crisis of its kind 
since the Great Depression, and it too has been met with 
privatization. To understand the structural imperatives at work here 
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it is useful to turn to the concept of the potential economic surplus, 
formulated by Paul Baran in The Political Economy of Growth. 

Any economy with a given level of development of its productive 
forces and a given level of output can reproduce itself over time 
only if it can produce sufficient output to sustain its working 
population and replace the non-human inputs used up in 
_ production. In this case, the difference between the value of total 
output and the cost of producing that output need not be greater 
than zero. But the requirement is more stringent for an economy that 
depends on growth for its proper functioning. The growth imperative 
necessitates that the economy be able to produce more than is 
required to replace the labor force and its instruments of production. 
This excess or surplus is what makes further growth possible, and 
its magnitude determines the rate at which the economy is able to 
grow. Thus, what Baran designates as the actual economic surplus 
s “the difference between society’s actual current output and its 
actual current consumption.” In Monopoly Capital, Baran and Paul 
Sweezy restated this concept in simpler terms as “the difference 
between what a society produces and the costs of producing it.” In 
the case of a capitalist economy. with an unlimited growth 
imperative, this difference must of course’ be increasingly greater 
than zero. 

It is important to note that the concept of the actual economic 
surplus is Socially neutral. It comes from no particular social 
perspective and can be used to analyze many different societies. The 
same cannot be said of the concept of the potential economic surplus. 
This concept, as developed by Baran, was formed .from the 
perspective of the working class, many of whose needs remain 
unmet even as the means of meeting these needs are employed for 
purposes essential only to the reproduction of the capitalist system, 
and that contribute not at all to human flourishing. Thus Baran 
defined the potential economic surplus as “the difference between 
. the output that could be produced in a given natural ‘and 
technological environment with the help of employable productive 
resources, and what might be regarded as essential consumption.” 

This definition is composed of two key conceptions. The term 
“essential consumption” is, Baran reminds: us, at least tacitly 
acknowledged in mainstream culture, for example in the 
employment by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Department of 
Labor of. the concept of a “decent livelihood” in its compiling of the 
cost. of living index, This is the concept of a just living wage. Now 
the difference between a just living wage and the actual average wage/ 
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salary is substantial, since the latter is bloated by the excessive and/ 
or unnecessary and capitalism-specific content of actual average 
consumption, especially that portion of it which is concentrated 
among the upper-income echelons. The difference between the actual 
and the potential surplus, then, appears in the form of a number of 
factors all of which are, from a working-class point of view, species 
of waste, including: 
# excess consumption by the middie and upper classes; 
¢ salaries paid to and the output lost by employing unproductive 
workers such as those employed in the production of 
armaments, luxury goods and articles of conspicuous display 

‘and social distinction; 

# resources consumed by the employment of corporate attorneys, 
advertising executives, producers of commercials, property 

‘lawyers, public relations experts, and of course stock brokers, 

investment bankers and speculators; 

"| @ resources consumed by members of the military establishment 
and many other State officials and bureaucrats; and 
¢ resources consumed by unemployed workers’and idle productive 

facilities. . 

All of these represent lost productive potential and would not 
exist were it not for the specific organization and requirements of 
the capitalist system. Thus, capitalism requires a large-scale 
misallocation of productive resources—that is, uses of resources that 
are less desirable, from a working-class perspective, than specifiable 
- alternative uses of the same human and non-human resources. 

But of course from the perspective of the capitalist class the 
above examples of waste represent an entirely reasonable and 
desirable use of resources. From a capitalist viewpoint, then, there is 
less direct incentive to form the concept of the potential economic 
surplus. The latter is promoted primarily from the perspective of the 
working class.. The point of characterizing the ‘capitalism-specific 
uses of the surplus as wasteful is to underscore their character as 
useless and superfluous from the vantage point of a class which 
would: 1) utilize the resources represented by the potential surplus 
to meet its unmet needs, and 2) contribute to the creation of an 
environment conducive to the cultivation of social equality, 
solidarity, and working-class autonomy. 

Yet, upon reflection, the capitalist tendency to commodify and 
privatize suggests a transposition of the logic underlying Baran’s 
concept of the potential surplus from the realm of working-class 
needs and interests to that of capitalist needs and interests. The 
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_ parallels are striking. The potential surplus, conceived from a 
working-class perspective refers to 1) what is wastefully produced, 
but wouldn’t be produced but for the requirements of capitalism, 
and 2) the use values (universally accessible health care, good 
affordable housing, effective and environmentally responsible public 
transportation—the list is long) that could and would be produced 
were the disposition of the surplus democratically controlled. The 
potential surplus, conceived from a capitalist perspective, refers to 
the exchange value that would be available to capitalists were it not 
for the existence of a modicum of socially-owned use and exchange 
values such as public schools, prisons, public utilities, water 
_ supplies, and of course the ‘socially-owned assets managed and 
distributed by the Social Security Administration. And just as a 
class-conscious working class would’ attempt, through organized 
political activity, toʻ. redirect the surplus to the satisfaction of 
working people’s needs, so too would a. class-conscious capitalist 
class seek to sustain into perpetuity thé: primitive privatization, 
begun long ago, of socially-owned resources,.in order continually ‘to 
maximize the. magnitude of exchange value‘at their command. . 

From a capitalist perspective, social resources represent a use of 
the actual economic surplus that does not directly contribute to the 
expansion of exchange value. It should now be apparent that the | 
concept of waste is both a normative and a class concept: what 
counts as waste will depend upon the class perspective, and the © 
needs and interests peculiar to that perspective, from which that 
determination is made. From an orthodox economic perspective, 
which regards the expansion of capital as the ultimate -good, all 
public assets represent waste. They are perceived as unnecessary 
obstacles to the accumulation of exchange value. This valuation is 
evident in the remarks of former Treasury Secretary Paul O’Neill, in 
an interview with the Financial Times. In the context of a discussion 
of the abolition of Social Security and Medicare, O’Neill claimed, 
“Able-bodied adults should save enough on a regular basis so that . 
they can provide for their own retirement, and, for that matter, 
health and medical needs” [and, one supposes, the education of 
their offspring]. When asked whether this represents the position of 
the Bush administration, he said, “The president is. also intrigued 
about the possibility of fixing this mess.’ 

I noted above that from a capitalist viewpoint there is no 
incentive to form a working-class concept of the potential economic 
surplus. But when working people succeed in appropriating for 
themselves, as a class, resources which would otherwise have been - 
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employed by capital for the accumulation of ever more exchange 
‘value, the capitalist class has a tendency (ie. an inclination 
generated by its structurally imposed need to accumulate without 
limit) to form its. own concept of a potential surplus based on its 
definition of what is wasteful for society. If the capitalist inclination 
to employ a concept of potential economic surplus—placing it in 
conflict with existing conditions—has often seemed weaker, it is 
because capital’s needs are more fully realized in the status quo. 
However, in times of a crisis of accumulation for capital, 
particularly when the class struggle from below is also weak, this 
breaks down and capital’s natural tendency to see unlimited growth 
of profits (an enlargement of the sphere of the surplus) as the 
answer to society’s ills reasserts itself. For both classes, the notion of 
a potential surplus represents an awareness of foregone production 
possibilities and unmet vital needs. In this era of pronounced 
stagnation, the capitalist class has an especially urgent need to 
target hitherto-untapped sources of exchange value. Since sources of 
capital accumulation are not available on the required scale in 
saturated industrial markets, capital seeks instead to transform 
existing social use values into exchange value through privatization. 
And ubiquitous industrial overcapacity has not seemed to capital to 
stand in the way of turning newly privatized resources into self- 
expanding exchange value. As is now painfully evident, financial 
speculation had been imagined to be a realm of unbounded capital 
accumulation unencumbered by the increasingly difficult task of 
producing use values. The coveting of Social Security funds by 
stockbrokers and investment bankers is a paradigm case of this 
strategy. But this recourse now stands transparently bankrupt in the 
wake of recent stock-market crashes, mounting bankruptcies and 
foreclosures, a housing bubble comparable in magnitude to the 
stock-market bubble of the 1990s and poised to burst, and rising 
poverty and unemployment. 

.- If the current contradictions of global capitalism are to be 
. progressively resolved, they must be resolved in the realm of 
‘production. This was recognized as self-evident by both mainstream 
and progressive analysts, prior to the widespread delusion that the 
-“New Economy” had rendered economic crises obsolete and 
significantly loosened the connection between material well being 
- and real production. Of course, there never was a “New Economy,” 
and that spreading realization heightens the insecurity of the 
working class. Not since the Great Depression has it been so 
urgently necessary that working people adopt for themselves the 
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working-class counterpart of the strategy pursued by the ruling © 
class in these neoliberal times: to develop an awareness of their - 
increasingly unmet needs and to attempt, through organized 
political struggle, to seize control of the enormous potential of the 
productive forces developed under capitalism, and democratically 
redirect that potential toward the end of meeting everyone’s genuine 
human needs. 
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The Socialist Feminist Project 
NANCY HOLMSTROM 


some would say socialist feminism is an artifact of the 1970s. It 
flowered with the women’s liberation movement, as a theoretical 
response to what many in the movement saw as the inadequacies of 
Marxism, liberalism, and radical feminism, but since then it has 
been defunct, both. theoretically and politically. I think this view is 
mistaken. 

Socialist feminism should be seen as an ongoing project. It is 
alive and well today and it existed before the women’s liberation 
movement as well—though both now and then, not necessarily in 
that name. It has sometimes been called Marxism, sometimes 
socialist feminism, sometimes womanism, sometimes materialist 
feminism, or feminist materialism, and sometimes is implicit in work 
that bears no theoretical labels. Though the term “socialist feminist” 
can. be used more narrowly, as I will explain, I am going to 
characterize as a socialist feminist anyone trying to understand 
women’s subordination in a coherent and systematic way that 
integrates class and sex, as well as other aspects of identity such as 
race/ethnicity or sexual orientation, with the aim of using this 
analysis to help liberate women. As Barbara Ehrenreich said in 
1975 the term socialist feminism “is much too short for what is, after 
all, really socialist, imternationalist, antiracist, antiheterosexist 
feminism.” 

Today the socialist feminist project is more pressing than ever. 
“(T]he need of a constantly expanding market for its products 
chases the bourgeoisie over the whole surface of the 
globe...transforming the world in its own image,” was the Communist 
Manifesto’s prescient description of what is now referred to as’ 
“globalization.” “The Battle of Seattle’ against the World Trade 
Organization (WTO) and the demonstrations that have followed in 
Davos, Quebec City, Genoa, and wherever world economic leaders 
meet, express peoples’ growing awareness of and protest against 
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capitalism as a global force beyond democratic control. The brutal 
economic realities of globalization impact everyone across the 
globe—-but women are affected disproportionately. Displaced by 
rapid economic changes, women bear a greater burden of labor 
throughout the world as social services have been cut, whether in 
response to structural adjustment plans in the third world or to so- 
called welfare reform in the United States. Women have been forced 
to migrate, are subject to trafficking, and are the proletarians of the 
newly industrializing countries. On top of all this they continue to 
be subject to sexual violence and in much of the world are not 
allowed to control their own processes of reproduction. How should 
we understand these phenomena and, more importantly, how do we 
go about changing them? Feminist theory that is lost in theoretical 
abstractions or that depreciates economic realities will be useless for 
this purpose. Feminism that speaks of women’s oppression and its 
injustice but fails to address capitalism will be of little help in 
ending women’s oppression. Marxism’s analysis of history, of 
capitalism, and of social change is certainly relevant to 
understanding these economic changes, but if its categories of 
analysis are understood in a gender- or race-neutral way it will be 
unable to do justice to them. Socialist feminism is the approach with 
the greatest capacity to illuminate the exploitation and oppression 
of most of the women of the world. 

The broad characterization of socialist feminism I am using 
allows for a range of views regarding the relationship among the 
many facets of our identities. Some of us would make class 
fundamental from an explanatory point of view, while others would 
refuse to give a general primacy to any one factor over others. 
Despite these differences in our perspectives, in the broad sense of 
“socialist feminism” that I am using here, all socialist feminists see 
class as central to women’s lives, yet at the same time none would 
reduce sex-or race oppression to economic exploitation. And all of 
us see these aspects of our lives -as inseparably and systematically 
related; in other words, class is always gendered and raced. We 
should promote conversation, dialogue, and debate among these 
different perspectives, but it is important to see that the conversation 
takes place within a common project that underlies the differences. 
The project has a long history. 

What we now call feminism came to public attention in the 
_ eighteenth century, most notably in Mary Wollstonecrafts A 
Vindication of the Rights of Women (1792), where she argued for equal 
opportunity for women based on a rational capacity common to both 
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sexes, expressing “the wild wish to see the sex. distinction 
confounded in society.” Her feminist aspirations came together with 
socialistic aims in the thinking of a number of utopian socialists, 
whose visions of socialism included not only sexual equality in the 
family “and society at large but the end of the sexual division of 
labor—Wollstonecraft’s “wild wish” which is radical even today. 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels shared these aspirations and 
deepened the critique of naturalistic justifications of all social 
hierarchies. But Marx and Engels were impatient with blueprints for 
a good society and focused instead.on developing a theory. of 
history, society, and social change which would be the basis for the 
realization of these ideals. It is worth pausing briefly to consider 
what Marx and Engels said, since Marxism has had a great 
influence on feminism, wae it has been appropriated, rejected, 
or transformed. 

To summarize many volumes in a paragraph: according to 
Marxism’s historical materialist approach, history is a succession of 
modes of production like feudalism and capitalism, each constituted 
by distinctive relations between the direct producers and the owners 
of the means of production who live off the labor of the producers. 
History, says the opening lines of the Communist Manifesto, is the 
history of class struggles...freeman and slave..lord and serf...in a 
word, oppressor and oppressed.” But, although oppression and 
exploitation are common to all class societies, the relations between 
oppressor and oppressed have varied; in other words, exactly how 
each ruling class manages to live off the labor of the producers 
differs from one mode of production to another and each must be 
understood in its own terms. | 

The specific economic form in which unpaid surplus labor is 

. pumped .out of the direct producers, determines the relations of 
rulers and ruled....It is always the direct relationship of the owners 

of the conditions of production to the direct producers...which 

reveals the innermost secret, the hidden basis of the entire social 

structure, and with it..the corresponding specific form of the 
state. 


Not only the state, but the family, art, philosophy, and religion— 
even human nature—all take different forms in different modes of 
production. Marx goes on to say that what is basically the same 
economic basis can show “infinite variations and gradations in 
appearance,” depending on specific historical conditions, which 
have to be studied in detail. In other words, within capitalism 
different forms of government and art and family are possible 
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because capitalism is not the only influence. Nevertheless, the 
relations of production have an explanatory primacy within Marxist 
theory because they constitute the framework within which other 
influences occur. And this is because the relations of production 
provide the “laws of motion” distinctive to each given mode of 
production. Thus capitalism, the mode of production most studied 
by Marx, is understood to be a unique historical form aimed at the 
maximization of profit in a competitive market system. This forces 
capitalists to strive continually to develop the productivity of labor 
and technology; for, according to Marx’s theory, profit has its origin 
in wage labor. Though, unlike in slavery or serfdom, labor is legally 
free in capitalism, workers in capitalism are also free of any means 
of subsistence of their own; this forces them to work for capitalists 
and produce the profit that drives the system. Given these essential 
characteristics of all capitalist societies, while different and 
changing forms of government are possible, the constraints of 
capitalism rule out possibilities such as a true monarchy or a 
workers’ government. Just what forms of family are possible within 
capitalism has been a matter of some debate. 

Given the concepts’ centrality in their theory, Marx and Engels 
focused on the oppression and exploitation inherent in the 
relationship between wage laborers and capitalists. They paid less 
attention to other forms of labor—for example, the labor of peasants 
or of women in the family—and to other kinds of oppression simply 
because they were not as central to their project of understanding 
capitalism and overturning it. Marx and Engels believed that if they 
could understand how capitalism worked and help make workers’ 
conscious of their oppression they could contribute to workers’ self- 
emancipation. They believed that the self-emancipation of the 
working class—men and women, of all nations races, ‘and creeds— 
would be the basis for the end of all other forms of oppression. With 
the establishment of the first real democracy, the rule of the immense 
majority—that is, socialism—class oppression and antagonism 
would be replaced: by “an association, in which the free 
development of each is the condition for the free development of 
all.” As to how such a society would be organized, they pointed. to 
the Paris Commune of 1870 as “what a workers’ government would 
look like,” but otherwise said very little. 

Tragically, the first successful socialist revolution took place in 
Russia—a country that lacked the large working class and the 
material development that Marx saw as necessary for socialism— 
and no successful revolutions followed in Western Europe where 
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these necessary conditions did exist. In the early years of the 
revolution when Alexandra Kollontai was in the government and 
women were organized independently within the Communist Party, 
remarkable gains were made for women, from the end of legal 
restrictions on sexual behavior including homosexuality and 
abortion, to preventing women’s jobs being given to returning 
soldiers (they were allocated on the basis of need rather than sex) to 
the provision of communal restaurants, laundries, and childcare. 
However most of these gains were eliminated later on and women 
were certainly not emancipated in the Soviet Union. But this does 
not show, as many commentators would have it, that “socialism 
failed women.” Men were not liberated either. This was far from the 
socialism-from-below that the classical Marxists had envisioned. 
Whatever the inadequacies of Marxist theories on what they called 
the “woman question,” there was no opportunity to correct them, for, 
as Marx had predicted in The German Ideology, without the necessary 
conditions for socialism, “all the old crap”—exploitation and 
oppression—would return. And indeed it did, in the form of Stalin’s 
dictatorship, which expropriated the name of Marxism, established 
a mode of production Marx had never foreseen and destroyed the 
vision of socialism for millions of people. 

In the mid-1970s many women within the women’s liberation 
movement found themselves dissatisfied with the prevailing 
analyses of women’s oppression. Liberalism was not radical 
enough, and radical feminism ignored economic realities. But 
Marxism was tainted, as Adrienne Rich describes, “by the fear that 
class would erase gender once again, when gender was just 
beginning to be understood as a political category.”* Seeking to 
combine the best of Marxism and radical feminism, these women 
developed a theory they called socialist feminism. When socialist 
feminism is intended in this way—as differentiated from Marxism— 
"Marxist feminism” is then understood as a perspective which gives 
primacy to class oppression as opposed to other forms of 
oppression—or going further, that reduces sex oppression to class 
oppression. (Radical feminism asserts the reverse relationship.) 
While the terms “Marxist feminism” and “socialist feminism” can be 
used in these narrower senses, the distinctions are to some extent 
verbal. As Rosemarie Tong concedes in Feminist Thought: A More 
Comprehensive Introduction, not everyone will agree with her 
classification of feminists into “Marxist” or “socialist.”* For Tong, 
“fajlthough it is possible to distinguish between Marxist and 
socialist-feminist thought, it is quite difficult to do so.” While there 
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are theoretical differences among socialists and feminists on various 
issues, which in some contexts are important, the terms “Marxist” o 
“socialist” or “materialist” do not necessarily denote different 
perspectives. In Feminist Politics and Human Nature, Alison Jaggar 
suggests that socialist feminism may be a more consistent:Marxism.* 
Which term a feminist chooses to describe: herself reflects her 
particular understanding of Marxism and her theoretical and 
political milieu, and perhaps her personal experience, as much as it 
does the substance of her position. For example, Margaret Benston’s 
classic 1969 article “The Political Economy of Women’s Liberation” 
is described as a Marxist feminist analysis of household labor 
because she used Marxist categories and clearly saw herself as 
writing within a Marxist theoretical framework.” In fact Benston 
modified Marxist categories in ways that other feminists would say 
showed that Marxism.was inadequate and needed a distinctive 
socialist. feminist theory. Her article stimulated quite a debate 
regarding how to understand household labor within Marxist/ 
socialist feminist terms—the so-called domestic labor debate. 

In the 1990s the term “materialist feminism” gained currency, 
coined by feminists who wanted to give some grounding in social 
realities to postmodernist theory. However, materialist feminism is 
“a rather problematic and elusive concept,” in Martha Gimenez’s 
apt. characterization, in that sometimes it is used more or less as a 
synonym for “Marxist” or “socialist feminist” combined with 
discourse analysis (as in the work of Rosemary Hennessy), while it 
is also used by cultural feminists who want nothing to do with 
Marxism.” Yet another term that does not necessarily signal a 
distinct theoretical perspective regarding the relationship among 
class, sex, and race is “womanist,” a term preferred by some women 
of color who feel that “feminist” is too one-dimensional and who 
want to indicate solidarity with men of color as well as with 
women. Similarly, those who call themselves “multicultural” or 
“global” feminists. would be socialist feminists in my broad sense. 
Feminists use a particular term to situate themselves within 
particular debates. 

It is “socialist feminism” in the narrower sense that has declined. 
Developed by feminists who accepted Marxism’s critique of 
capitalism but rejected the view that women’s oppression was 
reducible to class oppression—which is how they understood the 
Marxist analysis—they argued that women’s position in today’s 
society was a function of both the economic system (capitalism) and 
the sex-gender system, which they called patriarchy. Some socialist 
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feminists preferred to speak of one system they called capitalist 
patriarchy. But whether they preferred one system or two, the key 
claim was that the mode of production had no greater primacy than 
sex-gender relations in explaining women’s subordination. Many 
saw the Marxist emphasis on wage labor rather than on all kinds of 
labor, especially mothering, and on the relations of production rather 
than on the relations they called “the relations of reproduction,” 
(sexuality and parenting), as sexist. Convinced that “the personal is 
political” they wanted to give theoretical and political attention to 
issues of sex, sexuality, and relations in the family which some 
utopian socialists had addressed but which most Marxists ignored. 

This distinctively anti-Marxist version of socialist feminism 
declined I believe, for both internal and external reasons. Socialist 
feminists of the 1970s had criticized liberal and Marxist writers for 
using categories that were “gender-blind”: “the individual” in 
liberalism, “the working class” in Marxism. Such categories ignore 
sex differences among individuals and workers, feminists argued, 
and hence neither liberalism nor Marxism could explain women’s 
oppression. But women of color could and did make the same 
criticism of feminism, including socialist feminism, for using race- 
blind categories: “working class women,” or simply “women.” To 
accommodate race oppression (and heterosexism and other forms of 
oppression), there seemed to be two choices. If we need to posit “a 
system of social relations” to explain sexism as they argued, then to 
explain racism (and other forms of oppression) we would have to 
posit systems beyond capitalism and patriarchy. This option raised 
a number of questions including: What exactly constitutes a 
“system”? How many is enough? How are they related? How does 
the resulting perspective differ from simple pluralism? The other 
option was to go back to a theory like Marxism which aims to be 
all-inclusive. Since socialist feminists had distinguished themselves 
from Marxists because they were unclear how to integrate different 
forms of oppression without reducing one to the other, this did not 
seem an attractive option, but neither did the multiplication of 
systems. Hence there was and remains a lack of clarity, and 
disagreement as to exactly how different forms of oppression are 
related. 

Socialist feminism as a theoretical position distinct from Marxism 
also declined for external reasons, both intellectual and political. On 
the intellectual front, it would be difficult to overemphasize the 
influence postmodernism has had in the academic world. Starting 
from valid critiques of many theories’ overgeneralizations and 
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neglect of historical and political context, postmodernists ended up 
arguing from very anti-theoretical positions. Their emphasis on the 
local and particular, their attack on what they call “totalizing 
narratives” and on the very notion of truth and causality, were 
deeply discouraging to feminists trying to develop a coherent and 
systematic theory of women’s oppression. The insight associated 
with postmodernism (though actually it was not new) that social 
and political power influence science, led many to scepticism. Also 
despite the inconsistency, it led many to claim that everything is 
socially constructed thereby eliminating the distinction between sex 
and gender that had been so central to feminist critiques of gender 
relations. But if the body disappears in significations, what is the 
basis for arguing for reproductive rights? Given that some of 
postmodernism builds on insights associated with feminism and 
presents itself as radical, its effect was disorienting to say the least. 

Turning to political causes, the decline of women’s liberation 
and other social movements had a profound impact. The explosion 
of writing by feminists of all persuasions (indeed the creation of 
these “persuasions”) was a product of the women’s movement of 
‘the 1960s and 1970s. Consider the fact that a number of very 
influential articles of this period began as position statements for 
activist groups (the Redstockings’ Manifesto, the Combahee River 
Collective’s Statement), or as collective papers (Heidi Hartmann’s 
and Gayle Rubin’s—two of the most influential of this period). New 
movements stimulated new theorizing; for example, the gay and 
lesbian movements gave rise to the academic field Queer Studies. 
With the move of many activists into social policy and service work 
for women, into academia, and into families and middle age this 
essential active stimulation was lost. H is not coincidental that the 
hottest feminist theorizing of the last decade was of a highly 
academic sort—postmodernism—while the dominant politics have 
been the most local and particularistic form of identity politics. 
Moreover, of course, we have to appreciate the context in which all 
this has taken place, namely, the general rightward political drift 
throughout the world during the 1980s and much of the 1990s. 

My own opinion is that critiques of Marxism as sexist for 
focusing on relations of production and for ignoring labor in the 
family are misguided given the primary aim of Marxist theory, as 
explained above. It was not sexism that led Marx to say that in 
capitalism women’s household labor was unproductive for he said 
the same thing about a carpenter working for the government. 
Although both are obviously productive in a general sense, Marx 
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was seeking to understand what is productive from the point of 
view of capitalism—that only labor produces surplus value. 
Moreover, to understand how various aspects of society including 
different forms of oppression, interrelate—and, more important, how 
to change them—we need a theory that addresses these questions. . 
That is precisely what historical materialism aims to do both in its 
sociological aspect and in its account of historical change. Hence it 
remains vitally important. Though any. theory developed over a 
century ago needs some revision, in my opinion Marxism’s basic 
theory does not need significant revision in order to take better 
account of women’s oppression. However, I do believe that the 
theory needs to be supplemented. Feminists are justified in wanting 
a social theory that gives a fuller picture of production and 
' reproduction than Marx’s political economic theory does, one that 
extends questions of democracy not only to the economy but to 
personal relations. They are also justified in wanting to pay 
attention to the emotional dimensions of our lives, both to 
understand how oppression manifests itself in the most intimate 
aspects of our lives and also, most importantly, to give a more 
complete vision of human emancipation. The potential is there in 
Marxism. Marx’s subtle understanding of how economic relations 
penetrate into our very being make him “a great geographer of the 
human condition,” in Adrienne Rich’s characterization. But these 
insights were underdeveloped. Furthermore, Marx’s and Engels’s- 
commitment to a genuinely democratic socialism led them to ignore 
questions of what socialism would look like, saying they did not 
want to “write recipe books for the cooks of the future.” But what 
economic democracy would look like’ is an extraordinarily 
complicated question and explorations would have been helpful. 
Moreover, this omission made it easier to equate socialism with 
what existed in the Soviet bloc or in the social-welfarist capitalism 
of Western Europe. Today we need these prefigurative visions of 
socialism more than ever and feminists have much to contribute to. 
them. 

Socialist. feminist theorizing (in the broad sense) is flourishing, 
particularly in empirical work by historians and other social 
scientists. This work has been influential, showing that feminist 
theory is still a collective enterprise, as its practitioners always 
stress. What is now called “intersectionality’—that is, the 
recognition that a woman’s position is always a function of her 
class, ethnicity, and so on, as well as her sex—is paid at least lip 
service by most feminists. Often, however, this recognition is 
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expressed simply as a list of “isms,” of which “classism” is given 
least attention or else is conflated with racism so that white is 
invariably coupled with middle class and black with poor. It is only 
in the work that I am calling socialist feminist in the broad sense 
that these aspects are integrated coherently and systematically. A 
socialist feminist perspective also informs what activism there is, 
including most significantly, labor activism. While this is probably 
due more to the fact that the workforce of the United States is 
increasingly female and minority than to the influence of socialist 
feminist theory, nevertheless it is significant. Even NOW (the 
National Organization of Women) is considerably more class and 
race conscious than it was in its early days when it focused on the 
ERA (Equal Rights Amendment) and the legalization of abortion 
while virtually ignoring the Hyde Amendment which denied the 
use of Medicaid funds for abortion. | 

I believe the time is right for a positive reappraisal of the socialist 
feminist perspective. The brutal economic realities of globalization 
make it impossible to ignore class, and feminists are now asking on 
a global level the kinds of big questions they asked on a societal 
level in the 1970s. A number of developments in the United States 
are: also significant in this regard. Most important is the fact that the 
increasingly female and minority composition of the workforce 
makes it more apparent that sharp splits between class oppression 
and sex or race oppression, or between workplace and community 
issues are untenable practically and theoretically. The commitment 
of the new leadership of the AFL-CIO to organizing has raised 
peoples’ interest and their hopes. Students across the country have 
become active around the issue of sweatshops and have linked up 
with labor groups around the world. A conference was held at 
Harvard a few years back on Students and Labor. This was 
followed by a long and successful Campaign for a Living Wage, at 
Harvard, in the spring of 2001. Two conferences on Academics and 
Labor have taken place. The academic focus on cultural issues to 
the exclusion of politics is beginning to seem one-sided, even self- 
indulgent, to more and more people. I: believe the grip of 
postmodernism and identity politics is loosening as attacks have 
increased from all quarters. Even within identity politics there is 
some indirect attention to class, as for example in “white trash” 
literature. However, we must not leave these criticisms to the right 
(and to those on the left such as Todd Gitlin). It is essential to retain 
the insights of the 1960s. Socialist theory and practice that failed to 
give serious attention to issues of gender, race/ethnicity, and 
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sexuality would have little credibility today. And so, in addition to 
criticism, it is important to offer positive examples of analyses that . 
integrate class with.those other aspects of identity. It is also 
important to pursue theoretical discussion within the broad socialist 
feminist perspective regarding the relationship between class and 
other aspects .of identity and the meaning of “material” and 

“economic.” The recent internal critiques of postmodernism by 
feminists who have tried to take it in a more realist and materialist 
direction have broadened this discussion. With economic questions 
once again central to many feminists’ agendas, and with the 
apparent decline of postmodernism, this is an opportune time to 
reconsider how Marxism can help us comprehend the global reality 
. of women’s oppression and how Marxism itself needs to be revised 
or supplemented. 
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Students and Workers in the 
Transition to Socialism: The Singer Model 


STAUGHTON LYND 


Daniel Singer’s first book was Prelude to Revolution: France in May 
1968, published in 1970. There he posed the question: “Could it be 
that a socialist revolution is beginning, that Marxism is returning to 
its home ground, the advanced countries for which it was 
designed?” And he answered his own question, Yes. The main 
message of the May crisis was that a “revolutionary situation can 
occur in an advanced capitalist country.” 

Singer saw in France, in 1968, a revolution from below, a 
spontaneous upheaval. It began in the universities of Paris. Then it 
spread to factories all over France, as ten million workers occupied 
the places where they worked. Singer expressed passionate disdain 
for the Communist-dominated trade union movement, which, he 
argued, functioned as a brake on the revolution from below. What 
French workers did was direct action expressed in sit-downs and 
factory takeovers. It was the creation of a “dual power” parallel to 
that of the government, in the form, not of trade unions, but of 
revolutionary action committees. Singer asserted that in France, in 
1968, students and workers sought “a new form of democracy, 
including industrial democracy, that does not just rest on an 
occasional ballot.” Whether articulated by students or by workers, 
the ideology of May 1968 was a “revulsion against anything coming 
from above, against centralism, authority, the hierarchical order.” 

For Daniel Singer, what happened in France in 1968 became 
during the remainder of his life the paradigm for an 
interrelationship of social forces that held out hope for a transition 
from capitalism to socialism, after all. We may term it the “Singer 
model.” The outstanding characteristics of the Singer model are that 
1) students act before (or at any rate, independently of) workers, but 
2) when workers intervene in support of (or against the same 
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enemies as) students, “rebellion [turns] into potential revolution.” 
Singer stressed that in. France “the students clearly did not think ` 
_that their struggle was a separate one. They wanted to break out of 
their ghetto and turn to the workers.” 

This suggested model of revolution was something new under 
the sun. Singer recognized that “workers cannot conquer economic ' 
power under capitalism as the bourgeoisie did under feudalism.” 
Building a new society within the shell of the old would be less 
possible for the working class than it had been for the bourgeoisie. 
Nevertheless Singer saw in the French events the possibility of a 
series of steps whereby the working class, acting, as physicists say, 

in parallel”. to the revolt of the young, could approach the 
transition to socialism. 

This new theory of the transition from capitalism to socialism 
drew on French and Italian ideas about “structural reform” or 
“revolutionary reform” (popularized in English by André Gorz). 
May 1968, as befits a prelude, exhibited only scattered concrete 
expressions of these ideas. In a few cases workers not only occupied 
their factories, but also attempted to restart production. Perhaps the 
most significant prefigurative institution was the workers’ practice 
of gathering at the workplace “in general assemblies meeting every 
day” to decide what to do next, a practice that reappeared during 
the French general strikes of 1995. The term that held the most 
promise for the future, in Latin America as well as in Europe, was 
“autogestión” or “self-management.” Here, Singer wrote, “would lie 
the opportunity to move quickly from workers’ control to a share of 
the management and then to full management by collective 
producers.” Writing thirty years later just before his death, Singer 
still saw the strategy of “structural reforms” or ‘revolutionary 
reformism” as the path to the future. l 

What should we think about the Singer model? Thirty-some 

years after he put it forward, does it still make sense? How do. 
‘Singer’s ideas compare with. those of Lenin, Rosa Luxemburg, and 
C. L. R. James? How does what happened in France in 1968 
resemble or differ from what happened in Russia in 1905, in © 
Hungary in 1956, in the Vietnam antiwar movement, or in Poland 
in 1980-1981? 


What Is To Be Done?, Rosa Luxemburg, and 
the 1905 Revolution 


Lenin’s What Is To Be Done?, published in 1902, remains the 
“inevitable starting point for discussion. Therein, it will be recalled, 
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Lenin insisted that the experience of trade unionism in all countries 
demonstrated “that the working class, exclusively by its own effort, 
is able to develop only trade-union consciousness.” The 
. spontaneous labor movement, Lenin wrote elsewhere in the same 
pamphlet, “is pure.and simple trade unionism.” Political, socialist 
consciousness could only be brought to workers from without, by 
Marxist intellectuals whose task was to “divert” the labor movement 
from its spontaneous, trade-unionist striving. 

The analysis set forth by Lenin in What Is To Be Done? is often 
thought to have been refuted by the Russian Revolution of 1905. In 
Russia that year, the working class embarked on “perhaps the most 
extensive general strike in history” and created autonomous 
institutions from below: first local strike committees, and then the 
improvised citywide labor bodies known as “soviets” (councils). 
Rosa Luxemburg, who had harshly criticized Lenin’s pamphlet for 
its. “pitiless centralism” and condemned its author for having the 
“sterile spirit of the overseer,” found in the 1905 revolution a 
dramatic confirmation of her faith in the capacity of the working 
class for spontaneous, self-directed activity. 

In 1905, Luxemburg returned from Germany to her native Poland, 
threw herself into revolutionary work, and was arrested. After her 
release from prison, she wrote her pamphlet, one General Strike, the 
Political Party and the Trade Unions. 

Luxemburg’s central thesis was that the ‘iting general strike 
that gripped working-class Russia in 1905 was not artificially 
“made,” not “decided,” not “propagated,” by a revolutionary central 
committee. If anyone had undertaken to win the working class to 
the idea of a general strike by house-to-house canvassing, she wrote, 
it would have been “idle and profitless and absurd.” Not only in 
1905, but also during the previous decade, the role of the Russian 
Social Democratic Party had been “insignificant,” as over and over 
again, in one locality after another, seemingly minor incidents of 
workplace life had triggered explosions of whole working-class 
communities, led by workers themselves. - 

It now appears that the Russian revolution of 1905 was far more 
spontaneous than Lenin had thought possible but less self-directed 
from below than Rosa Luxemburg supposed at the time. Indeed, the 
Russian revolution of 1905 appears to exemplify “the Singer model.” 
Students (as well as a variety of middle-class professionals) acted 
first, and then, transforming protest into revolution, the working 
class weighed in. 

The Russian Revolution of 1905 is generally thought to have 
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begun on “Bloody Sunday” in January 1905, when Father Gapon 
led several thousand factory workers to the Tsar’s Winter Palace in 
St. Petersburg. The workers carried a petition requesting a minimum 
wage and an eight-hour work day, freedom of speech, press, and 
association, the release of all political prisoners, the right to 
organize unions, and election of a constituent assembly. Soldiers 
opened fire, killing dozens. The rest is history. 

But there was a pre-history to Bloody Sunday. Against the 
background of military defeat by the Japanese and the assassination 
of the minister of the interior, conventions of teachers and doctors 
were broken up by the police. A congress, of delegates from 
institutions of local administration (zemstvos) passed a resolution 
favoring a national assembly with real powers. Beginning in late 
November 1904, liberals organized a series of banquets in twenty- 
six cities ostensibly to celebrate the fortieth anniversary .of judicial 
reform and other anniversaries. Maxim Gorky wrote to his wife 
about one such banquet: “There were more than six hundred 
_diners...in general, the intelligentsia. Outspoken speeches were 
made, and people chanted in unison, ‘Down with the autocracy! 
‘Long live the constituent assembly? and ‘Give us a constitution!” 
Students in both Moscow and St. Petersburg launched 
`- demonstrations in late November and early December, sometimes 
ending in violent conflict with the police. 

Few workers were involved in these activities preceding Bloody 
Sunday. One historian of the 1905 revolution declares flatly: “The 
. movement for social change that sparked the crisis of 1905 began, 
not in the working class, but among the educated, privileged social 
strata.” It appeared, writes another, “that almost the entire middle 
and upper classes—that is, the educated classes—were speaking out 
against the government.” 

Workers initially became active to support student protesters. On 
November 28, 1904, there was a bloody assault by soldiers on 
student demonstrators. That evening thirty-five workers crowded 
into Father Gapon’s apartment in St. Petersburg. The group decided, 
in the words of one participant, that the workers should “add their 
voice” to that of the students. Father Gapon was asked to draw up a 
petition to present to the Tsar. 

Yearlong turmoil among both workers and students followed 
Bloody Sunday. Finally, when in the fall of 1905 workers gathered 
to form a new kind of institution called a “soviet,” they assembled 
at the universities. The universities came to serve as meeting places 
in the fall of 1905 because of a late-summer government decree 
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granting the universities administrative autonomy. The result was 
the opposite of that intended. In Moscow, 

[t]housands of students from all over the city gathered daily in the 

university lecture halls during the first weeks of September to 

attend marathon meetings...On September 11, the majority of 
students present supported a resolution pledging to fight hand in 
hand with the laboring masses for the overthrow of the tsarist 

regime....When classes resumed on September 15, some 3,000 

students showed up at the university, but fewer than half sat in 

the classrooms. The rest marched through the halls, interrupting 

a and singing revolutionary songs (Laura Engelstein, Moscow, 

19 

On the evening of September 21, the working class joined the 
students. Amid tremendous excitement a crowd of over 3,000 
persons—almost a third of them striking workers—forced its way 
into the Law Auditorium. Allegedly, a police officer stationed at the 
university entrance told arrivals: “If you are looking for the Socialist 
Revolutionaries, turn to the right, the Social Democrats are this way, 
to the left.” 

In St. Petersburg, Leon Trotsky (who pesaing chairperson of the 
St. Petersburg soviet) wrote: 

[T]he doors of the universities remained wide open. “The people” 

filled the corridors, lecture rooms and halls. Workers went directly 

from the factory to the university...[A]s soon as the worker 
crossed the threshold at the university he promptly became 

inviolable (Leon Trotsky, 1905). 

According to Trotsky, “the higher educational establishments 
were overflowing with people.” 

On October 11, 1905, “some ten thousand factory workers, 
students and others assembled in various professional and local 
groupings on the campus of St. Petersburg University. A meeting of 
railroad employees voted unanimously to strike.” One of the first 
groups to elect delegates to the’ St. Petersburg soviet were three 
thousand union printers, meeting on the evening of October 13 by 
candlelight in the university cafeteria. The first meeting of the St. 
Petersburg soviet was held on October 13 at the Technological 
Institute. The second meeting, on October 14, took place at the larger 
physics auditorium of the same institution. ` 

Similar scenes took place in other cities with universities. In 
t Kharkov, in October 1905 “[t]he strike leaders and their followers 
established their headquarters at the University of Kharkov and 
used its property freely.” 

Thus in Russia in 1904-1905, as in France in May 1968, events 
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when closely scrutinized conform closely to the “Singer model.” 
Students and intellectuals acted first, in the zemstvo congress, 
banquets, and other middle-class gatherings of 1904. Even at the 
height of working-class self-activity during the general'strikes of fall 


1905, universities continued to be the meeting places of the 
movement. 


C. L. R. James and Hungary in 1956 


For C. L. R. James and his associates, the Hungarian Revolution 
of 1956 was what the Russian Revolution of 1905 was for Rosa 
Luxemburg: the very model of a working-class revolution from 
below. The James circle considered the Hungarian Revolution to be 
“successful as no other revolution in history was successful” 
because it “disclosed the political form which not only destroys the 
bureaucratic state power, but substitutes in its place a socialist 
democracy”; and this was all’ the more impressive because the 
Hungarian Revolution took place in a setting where there was no 
economic crisis and where the working class, before the upheaval, 
' had neither a political party or press of its own. 

But as in Luxemburg’s telling of the 1905 story, so what James 
and his colleagues said about Hungary tended to obscure the role of 
students and intellectuals in preparing the ground for workers’ self- 
activity. . 

Khrushchev’s exposure of Stalin, at the Twentieth Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in February 1956, echoed 
throughout the Communist world. In April 1956, a group consisting 
mainly of students formed the “Petofi Circle,” named for a poet who 
played an important role in the Hungarian Revolution of 1848. 
Assisted by the Writers’ Union, the Circle became a center for 
criticism of Hungarian society. Pamphlets were produced. Meetings 
of the Circle became larger and larger. Soon, the meetings of the 
Circle were attracting thousands of people. The meetings overflowed 
into the streets, where loudspeakers relayed the speeches inside. The 
, general themes were intellectual honesty and political freedom. 

‘The great majority of those taking part in the meetings of the 
Petofi Circle were writers and students together with a number of 
schoolteachers, doctors, and other professionals. There is no 
evidence of significant participation by workers, nor of any effort by 
members of the Circle to cooperate with workers, to share with them 
what the Circle was experiencing, or to declare that workers’ 
struggles were bound up with:the demand for truth and freedom. 
However, strikes during the summer of 1956 made it clear that 
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workers were discontented, too. 

Parallel events were afoot in Poland. Dissidents in Hungary 
wanted to express sympathy and solidarity “with our Polish 
brothers.” By this time, students in nearly every faculty of Budapest 
University and at most other universities throughout the country 
were in permanent session. It was apparently these student 
meetings, not the Petofi Circle, which decided that on October 23 
there should be a march to the statue of General Josef Bem, a Pole 
who had assisted the Hungarian Revolution of 1848. 

“Initially, the majority of the marchers on October 23 were young 
people. The crowd went from the statue to Parliament Square, and 
then to the radio station. As they moved through the streets they 
were joined by many workers on their way home from work. At the 
radio station, the secret police opened fire with machine guns. The 
Revolution had begun. 

Nothing in this pre-history is intended to detract from the 
magnificent self-activity of the workers’ councils in the Hungarian 
Revolution. The point, once again, is that if we really wish to 
understand what happened in Russia in 1905, or Hungary in 1956, 
and above all, how it might happen again, we have to attend to all 
that happened, not just the activity of the working class. 

Lest I seem to be generalizing on too slender a basis of fact, I 
want to look quickly at two other experiences of the second half of 
the twentieth century. 


The Movement Against the Vietnam War 


The Singer model.resonates for me because it corresponds to my 
- own experience in the 1960s. I was part of the civil rights movement 
in the American South, led by the youthful organizers of the Student - 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee. And I was myself a leader of 
the movement against the war in Vietnam that students began at a 
time when the AFL-CIO and almost all trade unions in the United 
States supported the war (just as the AFL-CIO presently supports 
the “war against terrorism”). 

Initially there may have been some hostility on the part of 
antiwar protesters toward working-class young men who were 
drafted to fight in Vietnam. But at least as early as the fall of 1967, 
in the great demonstration at the Pentagon, the antiwar movement 
began to address soldiers with the words, “Join us!” From then until 
the war ground to a close in 1975, we recognized that the antiwar 
movement could succeed only when working-class young men in 
uniform refused to fight. 
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Eventually they did refuse to fight, as chronicled in countless 
movies and memoirs, and in a brilliant historical study by Christian 
Appy, Working-Class War. Infantrymen became convinced that they 
were being used as bait, to attract enemy attack and thus to locate 
targets for air strikes and artillery fire. The burning of whole villages 
and massacre of their inhabitants—as at My Lai—became a 
commonplace way to vent anxiety and frustration. Soldiers came to 
feel “a desperate need to find some ‘moral language, however 
strained, to justify their actions.” At least a third of the “enemy” 
casualties in Vietnam were civilians. 

In the end, soldiers came to feel that they were fighting a war for 
nothing. By 1969-1970, officers were fully aware of the risk that 
their own men might try to kill them. In the last analysis, the sense 
of returning veterans that the antiwar protesters had been right - 
struggled with the feeling that no one who had not been there had 
any right to speak. 

In however awkward and disjointed a manner, the Vietnam years 
ultimately show workers joining with students to protest a war that 
oppressed them both. Students. came first. And this is 
understandable, given the fact that most students are not yet 
committed to livelihood and support of a family, and are in a setting 
and a period of their lives where excitement over general ideas is 
encouraged. But protest grew to the point that it could stop the war 
only when the working class joined in. 


Polish Solidarity 


The experience of Polish Solidarity makes it clear that the Singer 
‘model should not be understood to apply only to situations where 
‘students and intellectuals act first. It can also apply, in modified 
form, to a situation in which after several cycles of protest it 
becomes almost irrelevant to ask, Who acted first?, but in which 
students and intellectuals maintain throughout a separate identity. 

Historian Roman Laba argues that.in 1970-1972 Polish workers 
took the initiative in creating, first, factory committees, and then, 
regional interfactory committees, without significant input from 
intellectuals. Historian Lawrence Goodwyn adds that in 1980, when 
Solidarity erupted at the Gdansk shipyards, intellectuals who came 
from Warsaw to help “did not know how to read the scenes in the 
Lenin Shipyard” and inappropriately sought to soften the demands 
of the workers. l 

Assume all this to be so. One might compare the scene at the 
shipyard in August 1980, as understood by Lawrence Goodwyn, to 
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the Democratic Party convention in Atlantic City, New Jersey, in 
August 1964, when African Americans from Mississippi rejected the 
compromise supported by Walter Reuther, Bayard Rustin, Roy 
Wilkins, Joseph Rauh, and other leaders, adamant that “we didn’t 
come all this way for no two seats.” 

The essential message of the Singer model remains. Students and . 
intellectuals need to be understood as a social force in their own 
right. They are not and should not:be encouraged to become merely 
“organizers” (Lenin) nor should it be supposed that their 
contribution is “insignificant” (Luxemburg). Whichever group takes 
the initiative in a particular historical situation, students and 
intellectuals need to relate to workers horizontally, as one of two 
equal hands seeking to create a better world. 


Conclusion 


In my view, the Singer model has once again been dramatically 
illustrated by the oe eae movement, beginning in Seattle 


s in November 1999. 


In Seattle, in Quebec in the spring of 2001, and again in Genoa, 
Italy in mid-summer 2001, student and working-class activity 
unfolded on parallel tracks and converged. The motivation of 
unions like the United Steelworkers of America and the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters in encouraging members to go to the anti- 
World Trade Organization events in Seattle has been romanticized. 
This was not internationalism, in the spirit of “an injury to one is 
an injury to all.” The Steelworkers were concerned to keep steel 
made outside the United States from entering the country, no matter 
what happened to steelworkers in Brazil, Korea, or anywhere else. 
The Teamsters, then and since, wanted to keep Mexican truck 
drivers from crossing the Rio Grande, so much so-that even the 
supposedly rank-and-file candidate for president of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters (Tom Leedham) criticized incumbent 
Jimmy Hoffa, Jr. for not doing enough to keep Mexican fellow 
workers out of the country. Neither national union was concerned 
about the welfare of workers in other countries. Once in Seattle, 
moreover, the AFL-CIO organized its own march and rally, and tried 
to prevent rank-and-file trade unionists from joining students in 
confrontations with the police downtown. 

The pattern in Quebec was similar. The trade union leadership, 
rather than joining student protesters “at the fence,” directed its 
followers to an empty parking lot where they listened to speeches. 

Nevertheless, just as in Paris in 1968, so in Seattle, Quebec, and 
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Genoa, many individual workers took note of what students were 
up to, ducked under the arms of union marshalls, and left the line 
of march prescribed by union leaders to join young people in direct 
action. “Teamsters and sea turtles together at last” was therefore not 
an entirely empty slogan. The words described the personal 
. experience of many rank-and-file workers, for whom there was a 
genuine discovery of solidarity with student demonstrators. 
Repeated in Quebec City, Genoa (where the son of a trade union 
official was killed) and elsewhere, the pattern is clear. This is not a 
students’ movement or a workers’ MOVEMENT It is a movement of 
students and workers. 

The temporary spokescouncils of antiglobalization protesters are 
very different from the kinds of institutions (guilds, banks, 
corporations, free cities) whereby the bourgeoisie built up a base of 
power within feudal society. But they are not so different from the 
radical Protestant congregations that were also part of the capitalist 
"new society within the shell of the old. Moreover, although it would 
: be dangerously misguided to suppose that national trade unions, 
under any conceivable leadership, will ever lead the way to 
fundamental social change, ‘local unions are potentially a different 
story. 

There are historical moments when a local union, like the 
Russian universities in 1905, can become the meeting place and 
headquarters of a broader movement. Local 1397 of the United 
Steelworkers of America at the U.S. Steel Homestead Works was 
under rank-and-file control from the late 1970s until the mill was 
shut down in the mid-1980s. At the height of Polish Solidarity, 
Local 1397 hosted the presentation to “The People of Poland” of the 
annual award of the Thomas Merton Center, a radical Catholic 
entity devoted to direct action. The evening included the singing of 
“Solidarity Forever”; the Polish Falcon Choir; a dance by the Polish 
Women’s Alliance of Pittsburgh; and presentation of the award by 
Charlie McCollester, chief shop steward at a factory in nearby 
owissvale. 

Polish Solidarity, McCollester stated, defined the core of the 
Polish crisis as a disappearance of democratic institutions that gave 
a free hand to what the Solidarity draft program of July 1981 called 
a “class of rulers not subject to control by those whom they rule.” Is 
this a peculiarly Polish problem, asked McCollester? Not at all. “The 
destruction of a major steelmaking center in Youngstown, Ohio, the 
radical reduction of steel and other industrial jobs in our own Mon 
Valley were decided by no vote, no consultation with any public 
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body. ” The movement to prevent plant shutdowns had no hope of 
winning unless, like Polish Solidarity, it recognized itself as a 
movement for economic. democracy. 

Paris in 1968 left us the slogan: “Be realistic, demand the 
impossible!” A few years ago, Seattle, Quebec, and Genoa would 
have seemed impossible. Now the realm of the possible has been 
expanded. Students typically act first, or at any rate independently, `. 
not to direct or organize workers but to express their own needs, 
consciences, and dreams. Workers join in: on Bloody Sunday, after 
work in downtown Budapest, at the Nantes aircraft factory in. 
France, in resisting the Vietnam War, all along the band of 
shipyards on Poland’s Baltic coast. And as Daniel Singer seems to 
have correctly proposed, because of the participation of both 
workers and students, revolution in the industrial societies of the 
global North once again appears possible. 
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‘Be Realistic, Demand the Impossible’ 
HERMAN ROSENFELD 


Daniel Singer, Prelude to Revolution: France in May 1968 (Boston: 
South End Press, 2002), second edition with new preface by author, 
192 pages, $15.00, paper. 


Prelude to Revolution deals with an extraordinary event—the 
student rebellion and worker general strike in France in May-June 
1968. In all of the social upheavals of the period, it was the only 
one where the students touched a chord among the workers. The 
book traces the developments from the student strike, the clashes 
with police, and the unexpected and incredible development of the 
working class general strike, to its ultimate decline into repression, 
betrayal, and electoral opportunism. It continues from there, 
analyzing key actors in the struggle, and ending with some ideas 
for future struggles for social transformation. 

The brilliance of the book—written in 1970, and republished now 
with a new preface by the author—lies in the depth of its political 
‘analysis, and its almost lyrical turn-of-phrase. Singer was a 
journalist and political thinker, who wrote in the tradition of the 
political commentator, historian, and biographer of Lenin, Stalin, 
and Trotsky, Isaac Deutscher—to whom the book was dedicated. 

Singer explores the critical themes initially raised by the student 
revolutionaries—and. describes how the issues, potential, and 
openings were deepened and ftrarisformed, as the struggle moved to 
the industrial working class. and other social strata. Overall, this 
critique showed the continued relevance and potential of the 
traditional Marxist critique of capitalism in a form that is 
appropriate for the so-called post-industrial era. Looking at it from 
the perspective of today, it compels the reader to ask, “What does 
this tell me about the potential for building a working-class based 
movement for socialism in this era?” 


Herman Rosenfeld works in the education department of the Canadian 
Auto Workers Union in Toronto. Originally from the United States, he has 
been an activist and has written about socialist and working-class issues in 
- Canada for the past thirty years. _ 
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The 1968 upheavals started as a student and intellectual 
rebellion, based in the university. The students were led by a 
_ number of left grouplets and movements, most of which were 
influenced by various strains of radical thought. While the protests 
revolved around easily identifiable themes of youth/student 
rebellion of the time, the student radicals went further. 

They gave leadership to the protests against overcrowded and 
dehumanizing institutions while they argued that education should 
serve as a tool to eliminate exploitation. They raised key questions 
about the role of professional and technical workers in capitalist 
society. They organized ‘against the war in Vietnam and 
imperialism. They argued for a kind of enone self-activity as 
the organizing principle of social change. 

Through debate, discussion, and mobilization they developed an 
extremely sophisticated critique challenging important elements of 
contemporary capitalism: consumer society as a way of keeping 
people distracted from the alienation and oppression of work; the 
lack of creative and socially relevant employment open to young 
people; the differing conditions of life and social roles that separated 
people who worked with their brains and those who worked 
primarily with their hands; the degradation ol the environment, and 
a whole host of other themes. 

They invented richly creativė cultural jorni of protest that called 
out for a new society, including posters and slogans like, “Be 
realistic, demand the impossible.” 

Workers, especially the young, responded to many of the themes 
raised by the students. While not consciously embracing the radical 
socialist analysis of the grouplets, the general strike reflected 
longstanding worker. frustration with conditions in the workplace, 
- such as the military-like hierarchy and discipline, the assembly line, 
and the soul-denying alienation of leaving your intellect and 
creativity at the door, in exchange for the benefits of being able to 
buy consumer goods. Many of the workers had educational 
credentials and skills that were excluđed from their work life. 

In this, French workers weren’t alone. Less dramatic outbursts of 
worker frustrations were also happening about this time, even in 
North America, where auto workers in places like Lordstown, Ohio, 
Detroit, and Southern Ontario rebelled Aare harsh working 
conditions. 

Worker unrest was widespread and growing and had the 
potential to move in a revolutionary direction. The workers took over 
workplaces throughout the country and began to develop links with 
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the student revolutionaries. They raised issues about power in the 
workplace. In some places they created action committees, the basic 
' forums for organization and discussion that the students had 
pioneered. (Singer argues that these institutional forms could have 
been developed into the equivalent of soviets.) 

There were particular conditions that allowed the worker 
` rebellions in France to become potential components of a bigger 
struggle. In the context of ongoing structural changes to the French 
economy and society, the role of the French Communist Party (PCF) 
and the union that it dominated, the General Confederation of Labor 
(CGT), were crucial in both creating the conditions tor rebellion, and 
also closing them off. 

The party had deep roots in the working class, and the CGT was 
the dominant union in the main industrial sectors. The PCF and the 
CGT came with a long tradition of rhetorical commitment to 
revolutionary struggle and the transformation of capitalist society 
by the working class. The union also had much experience with 
mass action. Steeped in this history, workers were able to’ translate 
their frustration with the conditions of daily life into a discourse of 
class struggle. While the effects of those ideas and traditions were 
lasting, the actual practice of the PCF and the CGT no ronger 
reflected them in the least. 

The Communists fought tooth-and-nail against the student 
radicals, and when the general strike began, they tried to limit it to 
a struggle for higher wages and better working conditions. They did 
everything they could to divide workers from the students and even 
during the occupations, they refused to organize the kinds of 
educational programs and collective discussions that might have 
helped deepen peoples’ political understanding. The PCF was not 
only concerned with defending its hegemony over the workers’ 
movement, but was also obsessed with legitimating itself as an 
electoral force. Ultimately, it helped the state smash the rebellion. 

According to Singer, for the movement to develop into a 
revolutionary challenge to the system, it would have needed: a. 
political instrument fundamentally different than the PCF. The 
movement required a democratic organization willing and -able.to . `- 
stimulate the self-activity of working people, direct the various” 
forces towards revolutionary conclusions and actions, and perform 
the preparatory education with the working class, so that they could 
have “groped towards a strategy,” on their own. 

As the “negative hero” of May-June 1968, the PCF occupied the 
space that a genuine revolutionary organization would have had to 
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occupy in order to build the movement. Its strength and influence 
among the working class (in contrast to that of the student - 
revolutionaries) made it the only political actor capable of creating 
the conditions for a revolutionary challenge. Given the reality of 
what the PCF had become, it was therefore impossible to realize the 
potential of the upheaval. A contemporary comment: from a 
journalist. summed it up well: “Those who could, wouldn’t, and 
those who would, couldn’t.” 

This book was written before the triumph of neoliberalism, the 
end of the Cold War and the communist movement, the final 
accommodation of social democracy to capitalism, and the so-called 
age of globalization and the antiglobalization movement. Yet, it 
provides important insights about. the potential for fundamental 
social change today. 

The following ideas.came to mind, while reading this book: 

+ Young radicals, whether in the antiglobalization movement or 

Other social justice movements, need to find ways of using their 

energy, dynamism, and fresh insights, to address the interests 

and struggles of the working class. They also should familiarize 
themselves with and help apply Marxist theory to the present 
context. | 

¢ Many of the social roles in our society that involve key elements: 
of production, administration and coordination—such as 
carrying out technical and scientific tasks—are now organized 
- within the managerial strata. Some of these sections of the. 
‘professional middle strata of our society could side with a 
working class critique of the system. Their participation could 
help develop the capacities of the working class to co-ordinate 
social activity, and contribute to breaking.down the barriers 
between manual and mental labor. 

¢ The working class—even the so-called affluent workers —#¢taing 
the potential to challenge the system. The seeds are there, in the 
lives that we live everyday: in our alienated, oppressive, and 
precariously held jobs; in the difficulty we face in developing 
healthy communities and families, and in the declining prospects 
for our children and environment. 

¢ For.the working class to have any chance of developing: its 

capacities to build a different kind of society, it needs access to a 

critique of the system—couched in its terms and integrated into 

its everyday experiences and struggles in the workplace and 
communities. Without this, it is impossible to translate its 
concerns into a movement for fundamental change. 
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¢ In societies like ours, where there is no political movement even 
raising the elements of such a critique, one must be built. It needs 
to be democratic but well-organized, able to help direct struggles 
toward a central goal. Such a movement needs to respect and 
foster self-organization from below as an essential condition for 
developing revolutionary experience and consciousness. 
¢ We are living in an era without models. Not having a model of 
what a socialist society or a movement for revolutionary change 
would—or should look like—is not necessarily a bad thing. 
¢ We cannot predict when social upheavals will break out. We 
“were surprised in 1919, 1937 (when mass unionization 
succeeded in the midst of the Great Depression), and, of course — 
in 1968. Perhaps we will be surprised again. When such 
struggles do break out—the gains must be consolidated and 
built-upon for a sustained and ongeriemi movement to take 
root. 

The book also contains sections on suggested political program 
and strategies for social change. Many of these ideas retain their 
validity for today, but others are too rooted in the times. Not every 
prediction of Singer’s has panned out and not every element in his 
analysis rings true to the world of the early twenty-first century. But 
it is rich and deep and worth the time to get to know this classic. . 


I wish I had the time to analyze in detail the special report on 
"| Venezuela published in Volume V of Resources for Freedom [a 

report prepared for the Truman administration]. It is a 

masterpiece of disingenuousness, to use no stronger terms. But I 

shall have to content myself with a quotation from a recent eye- 

witness account by a trained observer of the blessings Venezuela 
has derived from its fabulous oil riches. Harvey O’Connor, author | 
of many valuable works on American economic and social 
history, reported as follows after returning from a research trip to 
the oil-producing and oil-refining regions of the Caribbean: 

‘ Some ten percent of Venezuela is sitting in on the’ modern. 
Belshazzar’s feast, catered by Standard Oil and Shell; the other 
four million are on the outside looking in, with hunger in their 

' bellies and disease in their bones. But some day, when the last oil 
is pumped out the feast must end. 


“paul N M. Sweezy, “A Marxist View on Caperatiea® 
, Monthh y Review, March 1953 | 
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JOHN BELLAMY FOSTER, ROBERT W. McCHESNEY, 
LEO HUBERMAN (1903-1968) 


In the 1920s Andrew Mellon, who served as secretary of the treasury 
under Presidents Harding, Coolidge, and Hoover (it was sometimes said 
that they served under him), introduced a series of gargantuan tax cuts 
culminating in what was known as the Mellon Plan. This consisted of a 
huge cut in the income tax rates of the rich along with reductions in other 
taxes paid by the wealthy. High income tax rates, Mellon claimed, “tend 
to destroy individual initiative and enterprise and seriously impede the- 
development of productive enterprise.” When Mellon’s foes, such as the 
great Progressive Senator Robert La Follette, declared that Mellon was 
trying to “let wealth escape” its fair share of taxation, he sought to turn 
the tables on them by charging that they were engaging in class warfare. 
“The man who seeks to perpetuate prejudice and class hatred,” the 
treasury secretary stated, “is doing America an ill service. In attempting 
to promote or defeat legislation by atraying one class of taxpayers against 
another, he shows a complete misconception of the principles of equality 
on which the country was founded.” 

Congress passed the Mellon Plan in February 1926. As a result of this 
and other tax cuts Mellon succeeded in releasing billions of dollars a year - 
to the captains of industry and Wall Street at a time when the entire 
federal budget was around $3 billion. Not only was the top individual tax 
rate lowered from 77 percent in 1921 to 25 percent in 1928, there was also 
a huge cut in the estate tax, which dropped from 40 to 20 percent. The 
excess-profits tax and the gift tax were both repealed. (Mellon, who ‘was 
reportedly the richest man in America at the time, benefited enormously 
from these cuts saving hundreds of thousands of dollars a year.) Yet, 
rather than inducing the investor class to expand productive capacity and 
generate soaring economic growth, the tax cuts fed rampant speculation. 
The Stock Market Crash came three years after the passage of the Mellon 
Plan, ushering, in the Great Depression and a dismal end to: Mellon’s 
career as treasury secretary. (See Harvey O’Connor, Mellon’s Millions, and 
Kevin Phillips, Wealth and Democracy.) 

Today the Bush administration is again proposing massive tax cuts for 
the wealthy, including the elimination of the tax on most stock dividends, 
ostensibly in order to free up capital and promote economic growth. 
Taking a leaf from Mellon’s book, the administration coupled its tax plan 
with the charge that all those opposing it on the grounds that it will 
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primarily benefit the wealthy are guilty of “class warfare.” Thus on 
January 9, President Bush declared in his own inimitable fashion: “You 
hear a lot of talk in Washington, of course, that this benefits so-and-so or 
this benefits this, the kind of the class warfare of politics’ (New York 
Times, January 10, 2003). 

If the charge of class warfare was meant primarily to intimidate 
Democrats, the tactic no doubt succeeded. Not only was the accusation 
designed to separate the Democrats from the support of the business 
class, on which they no less than the Republicans depend, it was also 
intended to confer a sense of “un-Americanism” on anyone who should 
raise the issue of class inequality in a society where business ideology has 
become the public ideology. But behind all of this political and ideological 
maneuvering, there also lurks a genuine fear on the part of the powers 
that be. that events—including their own greed—will conspire to resurrect 
the old ghost of class revolt. The history of the late 1920s and 1930s is not 
entirely forgotten—least of all by those at the top of the economic 
pyramid. 

What makes the situation so perilous at present for the capitalist class 
is that the economy is stagnating with no visible way out. The tax cuts, if 
carried out, will add enormously to the economic surplus already at the ' 
disposal of the capitalist class in this country. But this is unlikely to 
stimulate investment in the present period of economic stagnation. and. 
vanishing investment opportunities. Instead the cuts in taxes for the rich 
can be expected to touch off new rounds of speculation on Wall Street. 
All of this is happening, moreover, when millions are unemployed and 
drastic reductions in Medicare and other public services are taking place. 
“It is class warfare and they have declared it,” Charles B. Rangel, the 
ranking Dema@erat on the House Ways and Means Committee said, in 
reply to Bush’S:,accusation of “class warfare.” He added: “Here the 
president kicks the hell out of the poor and tells us we’re guilty of class 
warfare,” 

The truth is that the ruling interests have every reason to be worried. 
Not only is the economy in bad shape, but there is also the possibility 
that their looting of the public purse to fill their private coffers will help 
to realize their worst fear—a popular revolt somewhat on the scale of the 
- 1930s. If so, it will be about time. 


Ces Se 

Monthly Review is sponsoring a special one-day conference on the - 
topic of Imperialism Today in Burlington, Vermont on May 3, 2003. The 
conference is being held in honor of MR Co-editor Harry Magdoff’s 


ninetieth birthday. For more details please see the advertisement on page 
60. 
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year seems to be meriting the POTA clauses. as there no ariti-national 

among them rather it is being used on revolutionaries, their supporters - 
. and mostly on common villagers from the villages where there exists. 
some influence of revolutionary parties. It is used by the BJP led Marandi | 
Government also to terrorize and. wean away people from all other 
opposition parties like JMM and RJD. Most of the families of victim’ of 
POTA do not understand what the law is and not able to. aange 
advocates.” 

It is not known whether NHRC has intervened in any effective 
manner or not in these cases. It has been conspicuous by its silence in 
similar cases, which the government brands as terrorist or aA 
inspired. 

Sumanta Banerjee had tightly summed up the present situation: 


In the global context of general devaluation of human rights 
institution, we can hardly expect the ‘sarkari’ NHRC to. act in different 
manner. Yet, human rights activists should continue to put pressure on 
the Commission for redressing of grievances- if not anything, just to 
put their-complaints on official records, and expect some relief once in 
blue moon! But the real struggle to defend human rights in India has to 
be carried out in the streets and slums, villages and market places, 
urban upper and middle class homes, through: a patient campaign not 
only sensitize our citizens: to their fundamental rights, but also to purge 
their minds of the superstitions and prejudices that drive. them’-to 
violate the human rights of their fellow citizens. 


[Sumanta Banerjee, Human Rights in India in the Global- Context, 
4 l o EPW, TER 2003] 


Journalists have rio ask more important than eine publie the ` 
growing body of evidence of police abuse under POTA. We cannot afford 
to wait for years, as with TADA, for the record of tortures, deaths and 
arbitrary process to come out. If we do not make the facts known now 
we may never get another chance. 
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But these are not new phenomenon. Take the case of Punjab. While 
official figures put the total number of people killed in Punjab during the 
period from 1984 to 1996 at 15,000, according to various investigating 
agencies and human rights groups more than 25,000 people have been 
killed by the Punjab police. This includes persons “missing” from their 
homes, killed in “encounters,” cremated as “unidentified” and “escaped 
from police custody”. : 

‘The statistics concerning Terrorist and Disruptive Activities 
(Prevention) Act (“TADA”) are also quite startling. As of June 30, 1994 the 
total number of persons arrested under TADA exceeded 76,000. Of these 
25 per cent cases were dropped by the police without any charges being 
framed. Trials were completed in about 35 per cent of the cases that were 
actually brought to trial, and of these 95 per cent ended in acquittals. So 
that finally about 1 per cent of those arrested were actually convicted. By 
the year 1999, i.e. four years after TADA had lapsed in 1995, 1344 cases 
were yet to be investigated and 4,958 trials to be completed.(Rajiv Dhavan, 
‘POTO: An Assault on Democracy’, The Hindu, November 16, 2001) pe 

As for the present situation, we may also have to wait for years for 
the true record of police abuses under POTA to come out. Nonetheless, 
evidence is emerging of a serious pattern of abuse. 

Delhi-based Kasmiri Journalist Syed Iftikar Gilani was detained last 
year for possession of a copy of a document he had downloaded from the 
web. The document is on Indian troop deployment in Kashmir a decade 
ago. Gilani was released after suffering’ seven months of incarceration and 
humiliation in jail - in spite of the clean chit given to him by the Directorate 
of Military Intelligence - only after the campaign launched by his colleagues 
and human rights activists and his lawyers had succeeded in pressure the 
government to withdraw the case against him. 

The indiscriminate use of POTA on ordinary citizens, mostly illiterate 
tribals and Scheduled caste and OBC section of the people, unfortunately 
receives less attention. According to PUCL report published in February, 
2003 <http://www.pucl.org/Topics/Law/2003/poto-jharkhand.htm> panic 
and terror are being created in the villages. To mention an incident of 
torture and repression by the police, one Mr. Deo Saran Mahato of village 
Madheya in Palamu was picked up by the police at 12 p.m. on 18/06/2002 
while he was busy feeding the cattle. One hundred fifty police came and 
gheraoed his house and picked him up at gunpoint, without even telling 
the reason for his arrest. When his wife (Buddhiwati Devi) tried to resist, 
the police beat her up with a gun, which not only led:to the fracture of her 
hand but also to her misconceiving, as she was four months pregnant. The 
police also took eight thousand rupees and ransacked voi in the 
house. 

Likewise many other villagers who were innocent and had nothing to 
do with any activities 6f any banned outfits have been booked under 
POTA. The villagers are in continuous fear and are traumatized as they 
never know whom the police will pick up. PUCL observed that “no one 
. among the 3 neuen and odd Beers named under POTA in less than a 
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Now, it is a fact that massive antiwar movement throughout the globe 
could not stop the invasion of American and British troops to Iraq for the 
time being but that does not prove that it can not be done. We have to 
dream like the Jewish barber in ‘The Great Dictator’ for a world of reason, 
a world where science and progress will lead to all men’s happiness. And 
so we are reproducing the full text of the final speech of Charlie below. 


Charlie the ‘Barber Addresses Promania 
[By Charlie Chaplin. Spoken in The Great Dictator (1940).] 


Schulz 
Speak - it is our only hope. 
The jewish barber 


Hope... Pm sorry but I don’t want to be an Emperor - that’s not my 
business - I don’t want to rule or conquer anyone. I should like to help 
everyone if possible, Jew, gentile, black man, white. We all want to help 
one another, human beings are like that. 

We all want to live by each. others happiness, not by each other’s 
misery. We don’t want to hate and despise one another. In this world there 
is room for everyone and the earth is rich and can provide for everyone. 

The way of life can be free and beautiful. 

But we have lost the way. 

Greed has poisoned men’s souls - has barricaded the world with hate; 
has goose-stepped us into misery and bloodshed. 

We have developed speed but we have shut ourselves in: machinery 
that gives abundance has left us in want. Our knowledge has made us 
cynical,; our cleverness hard and ne We think too much and feel too 
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What Recovery? 


Those who had no share in the good fortunes of the mighty 
Often have a share in their misfortunes. 


-—Bertolt Brecht, The Caucasian Chalk Circle 


Only a few years ago it was widely suggested that the capitalist 
economy had entered a new economic era. The rapid economic 
growth experienced during the brief period of the late 1990s, we 
were told, would become virtually endless, spurred*on by rising 
productivity led by high-technology and the New Economy. The 
circumstances that now confront us following the bursting of the 
speculative bubble could not be more different. The country is once 
again mired in economic stagnation. In the present “recovery”—if 
indeed we can call it that—new jobs remain few and far between. 
Of the four sources of demand that create economic activity— 
personal consumption, business investment, government spending, 
and net exports—it is mainly consumption, backed by increasing 
debt, that is currently keeping the economy from slipping deeper 
into stagnation. Indeed, many business leaders and economists fear 
the return of recession—referred to as the likelihood of a “double 
dip.” Behind this fear lies excess capacity in almost every industry, 
the absence of new growth stimuli, ‘slow growth or recession in 
most of the rest of the world, and the aftereffects of the bursting of 
the speculative stock market bubble. All of this suggests that there 
is more at stake than the traditional business cycle. At the very 
least, there is reason to expect the continuation of the tendency of 
stagnation. 


The Unemployment Picture 


The chief indicator of this sorry situation is to be found in the 
realm of hiring, which is in its worst slump in almost twenty years. 
Since the recession began in March 2001, the U.S. economy has lost 
more than two million jobs (New York Times, February 6, 2003), 
with many of the losses occurring as mass permanent layoffs from 
large companies. Although official unemployment has remained 
steady at about 6 percent over the last year, many workers have 


This Review of the Month was written by the editors of Monthly Review 
with the help of Fred Magdoff. 
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been unemployed for extended periods while many others have given 
up actively looking for work.and are no longer counted among the 
officially unemployed, although they are without work and desire 
jobs. 


Chart 1. Distribution of Job Losers During Recessions: Permanent and | 
Temporary Layoffs 





[_]Permanent Layoffs 


Mi Temporary Layoffs 





Average A irst three Early 1990s recession, 2001 recession, 
quarters of the four first three quarters first three quarters 
= recoveries before 
duration of early 1990s 


Sources: David $. Langden, Terence M. McMenamin and Thomas J. Krolik, 
“Labor Market in 2001: Economy Enters a Recession,” Monthly Labor Review 
(February 2002), pp. 26-27; Organisation of Economic Co-operation and 
Development, OECD Economic Surveys, 2001- 2002: United States (Paris: OECD, 
2002), pp. 32-33. 


In the four recessions preceding that of the early 1990s, the 
proportion of job losers who lost their jobs permanently was about 
equal to those losing them on a temporary basis (see chart 1). Thus 
workers losing their jobs permanently averaged 51 percent in the 
initial phase of the four recessions prior to 1990, while in the 
recession of the early 1990s the percentage of those permanently 
laid off—increased to 70 percent. In the initial phase of the 2001 
recession the share of permanent layoffs increased even further, to 
87 percent. This near disappearance of temporary layoffs as a factor 
in unemployment means additional hardship for workers who are 
thrown out of work, and greater fear of job loss among those still 
employed, putting downward pressure on wages. 

Another indication of the dire employment situation at present 
is the record of mass layoffs (layoffs involving at least 50 persons 
from a single establishment). In November 2002 alone there were 
2,150 mass layoff events involving 240,000 workers. In the fourth 
quarter of 2000, 58 percent of those individuals that had lost their | 
jobs in mass layoffs were associated with layoffs lasting more than 
thirty days. By the second quarter of 2002 (the latest date for which 
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complete data is available) more than two-thirds (68 percent) of 
workers associated with mass layoffs had been jobless more than 
thirty days.* 

‘There has been a general upward trend in the percent of all 
unemployed (not just those occurring through mass layoffs) that are 
out of work for an extended period. The ten-year average of those 
unemployed that have been without jobs for more than fifteen weeks 
went from less than 20 percent in the early 1970s to 26 percent in 
the early 1980s, 28 percent in the early 1990s, and 30 percent in- 
2003 (Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Dept. of Labor.) 


Table 1. Alternative Measures of Labor Underutilization, U.S. 
Economy, January 2002—January 2003 (non-seasonally adjusted) 


January january 
2002 2003 
Total Unemployed, as Percent of Civilian ~ 6.3 6.5 
Labor Force (Official Unemployment Rate) 


Total Unemployed as Percent of Labor Force, 

When Adding Marginally Attached Workerst 10.5 11.0 
and Part-Timers Wanting Full-Time Employment 

to the Unemployed, and Marginally Attached 

Workers to the Labor Force 


t Marginally attached workers are those who are currently neither working nor 
looking for work but are available for work and have looked for work sometime 
recently. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Table A-12, “Alternative Measures of Labor 
Underutilization,” «vww.bls:g6v> (data last modified: February 7, 2003). 


Workers facing the pain of long periods of unemployment with 
limited prospects of finding a job commonly give up on active job 
searches and are no longer counted as belonging to the officially 
unemployed. In other words, they fall deeper within what Marx 
called “the reserve army of labor.” After years of criticism by labor 
unions and progressives, the Bureau of Labor Statistics finally 
acknowledged the problem in the October 1995 issue of its Monthly 
Labor Review and now brings out a report on alternative measures 
of labor underutilization. In January 2003, official unemployment 
* Bureau of Labor Statistics, “Mass Layoffs in November 2002”, December 24, 2002 
<www.bls.gov/mls/>. Further data in this series will not be forthcoming since the 


Bush administration cut off all funding for the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Mass 
Layoff Statistics program beginning on Decemer 3], 2002. 
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(defined as the total number of unemployed as a percentage of the 
sum of those looking for work plus those currently working) was 
6.5 percent (non-seasonally adjusted). However, when those who 
have recently dropped out of the labor force, as officially defined, 
and those who are working part-time but desire a full-time job, are 
added to the number of officially unemployed, the level of 
unemployment can begin to be seen in its true proportions. By this 
measure there was a (non-seasonally adjusted) real. unemployment 
rate of Il percent in January 2003, compared with 10.5 percent a year 
earlier (see table 1). This means that there are over 6 million people 
that have no jobs and want full-time work even though they are not 
officially considered to be unemployed! 


Table 2. Percent Unemployment Among People 20 Years and Older 


White Black 
l Men Women Men Women 
First quarter 2000 2.8 3.1 7.0 6.5 
Last quarter 2002 4.9 4.4 10.4 9.4 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor ewww.bls.gov/cps/ 
home.htm#charunem>. 


The burden of unemployment invariably falls disproportionately 
on people of color. As shown in table 2, the official unemployment 
rate of black men and women twenty years and older in the last 
quarter of 2002 was more than twice that of their white 
counterparts. For black men the level of official unemployment at 
the end of last year was 10 percent. Since black workers gained 
disproportionately in relation to whites during the years of low 
unemployment rates (a fact celebrated in the latest Economic Report 
of the President), the sharp increase in black unemployment is all 
_ the more obvious now. An unemployment rate for black men and 
women that was twice that of their white counterparts was one of 
the main manifestations of institutional racism in the early 1960s 
prior to the main Civil Rights victories. Little has changed in that 
respect in the intervening decades.* 

Increasing unemployment and stagnating wages are reflected in 
growing numbers of homeless and hungry individuals and families. 
The U.S. Conference of Mayors reports that “...during the past year 
requests for emergency food assistance increased by an average of 19 
percent, with 100 percent of the cities registering an increase.” 


* See Paul Baran and Paul Sweezy, Monopoly Capital (New York: Monthly Review 
Press, 1966), p. 261 
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(A Status Report on Hunger and Homelessness in America’s Cities 
2002, December 2002). With regard to the homeless, the Conference 
of Mayors likewise found that “During the past year requests for 
emergency shelter increased in the survey cities by an average of 19 
percent, with 88 percent of the cities registering an increase. A 
recent story from New Hampshire gives some of the human 
dimensions of the so-called “jobless recovery” coupled with 
decreased federal assistance to the poor: “Rising layoffs, rent and 
fuel prices mean tough times for New Hampshire food pantries. 
More people are coming in for help, and fewer are coming in with 
donations” (AP story, Burlington Free Press, March 2, 2003). As the 
welfare director of Pittsfield, New Hampshire put it: “My welfare ° 
[total requests] are triple...last year..I get guys who are laid off and 
at the end of their benefits, theyll come in with their kids and wife 
and ask what I can do. Well, one thing I can do is feed them.” 


How the Economy Keeps Going 


The great irony in these circumstances is that the U.S. economy 
is being propelled forward in the present weak recovery. largely by 
growth in personal consumption, even as real wages are declining. 


The. main factor holding up consumption is borrowing on the basis. `` 


of increased home values—or a housing bubble. With the stock 
market and many other investment opportunities appearing 
unattractive, significant amounts of money have shifted into real 
estate, driving up prices. The Federal Reserve, which has cut 
interest rates twelve times in the last two years in order to 
encourage investment; has stimulated this trend. As The Economic 
Report of the President, 2003 acknowledged, “Housing prices... 
rose much more quickly than the median household income in 2001,” 
which left the ratio of the prices of houses to the income of 
households at its highest level in decades (p. 44). Many would-be 
new homeowners are unable to purchase houses selling at high 
prices and are faced with higher rental prices. Meanwhile, 
homeowners have responded to the combination of increased home 
values and low interest rates by borrowing massively against their 
home equity, primarily to maintain their consumption. Refinancing 
totaled $2.5 trillion in the last two yeats alone. It has been 
estimated that in the third quarter of 2002, on an annualized basis, 
Americans drew $320 billion more out of the equity in their homes 
than they reinvested in real estate. Only about 39 percent of homes 
in the United States are owned free and clear and the remaining 
homeowners are carrying average debt burdens in excess of 80 
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percent of the value of their homes. This means that “many 
Americans have little margin of safety should home prices level off 
or should they fall as much as 20%, as they did in many overheated 
areas in the late Eighties.” (Jonathan Laing, “The Debt Bomb,” 
Barron’s, January 20, 2003). Indeed, the housing bubble may well be 
stretched about as thin as it can go without bursting. Stephen 

Roach, chief economist and director of global economics at Morgan 
= Stanley, recently detailed the dangers of this situation: 

The equity [stock market] bubble helped to create other bubbles— 

most notably in the housing market and in consumer spending. 

Their continued existence: poses a serious threat to lasting 

expansion....There is good reason to believe that both the property 

fhousing] and consumer bubbles will burst in the not-so-distant 
` future. If they do, there is a realistic possibility that the United 

States, like Japan in the 1990s, will suffer a series of recessionary 

relapses over the next few years. Yet denial remains deep, just as 

it was when the Nasdaq composite index was lurching toward 

5,000. Few want to believe that this economic expansion may be 

built on such a shaky foundation (“The Cost of Bursting Bubbles,” 

New York Times, September 22, 2002, Op-Ed page). 

Even without a decrease in housing prices, there are indications 
that people have stretched their credit so far that expansion of > 
consumer debt may not be able to continue at the same pace. One 
indication is that the household debt-service burden (household 
debt-service payments as a percentage of disposable personal 
income), has risen from about 12 percent a decade ‘ago in the early 
recovery phase of the business cycle to around 14 percent today at 
the same phase in the cycle.* One thing is certain; the amount of 
debt relative to ability to pay cannot keep going up indefinitely. A 
reflection of this is the recent increase in personal bankruptcies, 
which hit a record of over one and a half million in 2002 (New York 
Times, February 15, 2003). 

This dependence of the economy on bubbles in housing and 
consumer spending becomes more alarming when it is recognized 
that the other sources of demand are faltering. The real locomotive 
of a capitalist economy is capital accumulation or investment. Yet, 
business fixed investment in the United States declined at an annual 
rate of 3 percent in the first three quarters of 2002, largely due to a 
precipitous decline in investment in structures, which fell by almost 
18 percent. This collapse of investment in structures is mainly a 
result of the overbuilding of commercial structures (office buildings, 


* Federal Reserve Board, “Household Debt-Service Burden”, Flow of Funds 
Accounts <www.federalreserve.gov/release/housedebt/default. htm» 
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hotels, shopping malls, etc.) during the financial bubble in the late 
1990s. . 

However, it is not just office buildings that are in oversupply, 
but also industrial plant and equipment. “Many observers,” The 
Economic Report of the President, 2003 tells us, have raised the 
question as to whether the economy is faced with “a capital 
overhang, built up by excessive investment in the years immediately 
before the 2001 recession” (p. 35). What is undeniable is that there 
has been a rise in overcapacity in plant and equipment on a scale 
not seen for decades. Preliminary. estimates for manufacturing 
capacity utilization for 2002 place it at 73.8 percent, its lowest level 
since 1983 (Ibid., p. 339). Investment in new productive capacity is 
governed by expected profits to be obtained on this investment 
sometime in the future when the new capacity is to come on line. © 
When expectations of future profits on investment are low, due to a 
shortage of markets or some other reason, investment simply stops. 
Corporations are particularly leery of investing when they are already 
facing large amounts of idle productive capacity, because new 
investment will only add further to an existing mountain of excess 
capacity. Normally, investment only gathers steam if steady increases 
in final consumption seem well assured. But if consumption is 
faltering or on precarious foundations, and existing productive 
capacity is already sufficient to more than satisfy current and 
prospective needs, investment opportunities are extremely limited. 

To be sure, new investment can result from what Keynes called 
“animal spirits”’—irrational, volatile investment behavior often 
induced by speculative fervor.* But “animal spirits,” in this sense, 
are not to be counted on and can vanish as quickly as they first 
appeared. This is evident in chart 2, which shows the enormous 
volatility of venture capital during the information technology- 
- financial bubble of the late 1990s and the consequences when the 
bubble burst. The result was mass unemployment of information- | 
technology and financial-sector workers and a huge excess capacity 
in telecommunications and other high-tech industries. Despite the 
continuing technological advances associated with the digital 
revolution, investment in these spheres remains vulnerable to the 
same problems of overcapacity that have plagued the entire history 
of capital accumulation. 

The Keynesian revolution in economics taught that when there is 
a downturn in the business cycle, government spending should step 


* John Maynard Keynes, The General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1936), p. 1€1 
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in to stimulate the economy. To a limited extent this has been 
occurring. The federal government, mainly due to the boom in 
military spending associated with its global War on Terrorism, 
increased its real purchases of goods and services by an annual rate 
of 6 percent in the first three quarters of 2002. State and local 
government purchases, however, only rose by an annual rate of about 
2 percent in the same period. As a form of fiscal stimulus, the total 
increase emanating from government is still too small-an amount to 
have much effect on the overall economy. State and local purchases 
in particular are likely to decline drastically in the months ahead 
since so many states and localities are trying to avoid going bust. 


Chart 2. Venture Capital Raised 
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cited in AP story by Michael Liedtke in the Burlington Free Press, February 16, 
2003. a 


Imbalance in the World Economy 


For many years imports into the United States have far exceeded 
exports, resulting in a potentially serious problem for the U.S. 
economy. During 2002, imports of goods and services rose faster 
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than exports, resulting in a record $435 billion trade deficit ($77 
billion greater than the previous year). The U.S. current account 
deficit, a good part of which results from the deficit in the trade in 
goods and services, was about $400 billion in 2001 and will most 
likely come in at well over $500 billion for 2002. For over a decade, 
the trend has been toward increasingly larger ‘current account 
deficits (chart 3). 


Chart 3. U.S. Current Account Balance and the Net Flow of Capital 
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International Transactions <www.bea.doc.gow 


National trade and current account imbalances are hardly new. 
But they take on different forms in different countries. Deficits are 
most common in third world economies due to the exploitation by 
the rich countries. Servicing third world debts and the transferring 
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of profits of multinational corporations to the core countries has to 
be ‘paid in international currency. Thus, there is a push to. enhance 
exports or take on new loans to gain dollars or other internationally 
accepted currencies. The very flow of investment and aid from the 
core countries, including that of the IMF and the World Bank, leads 
to further dependency on the centers of power and to debt peonage. 

So how does the U.S. get away with massive deficits in their 
economic relations with the rest of the world? It has not done so by 
printing more dollars. (That could cause rampant inflation and 
wreak havoc at home and abroad.) Rather, it is the hegemonic 
position of the United States in the world economy, the leading 
role played by the U.S. dollar, a skyrocketing stock market, and 
financial derivatives that have allowed it to borrow heavily and 
attract investment from the rest of the world. As seen in chart 3, a 
net inflow of capital into the U.S.—to the tune of hundreds of 
billions of dollars a year—has been needed to balance out its current 
account deficit. How long it will be able to continue to operate in 
this way is an open question, and depends on the power relations— 
which are not set forever—within the world capitalist economy as a 
whole. 

The current account deficit has been paid by foreign investors 
who buy U.S. Treasury Bonds, speculate in the stock market and 
artificial financial creations such as derivatives, buy real estate and 
merge or acquire firms, or build their own businesses in the United 
States. “But in 2001,” according to Business Week Online (March 
18, 2002), “foreigners switched to buying bonds, which place a 
heavier burden on the U.S. because they require interest payments. 
Last year, 97% of the U.S. current account deficit was financed by 
net foreign purchases of bonds other than [U.S. government] 
Treasuries.” This is creating a new source of fragility for the U.S. 
economy, since the increasingly short-term nature of the credit 
financing the deficit means that it is likely to be more volatile. 
What is certain is that the ongoing expansion of the American 
imperium, including wars and the spread of U.S. military bases and 
commitments abroad, may result in a massive additional outflow of 
dollars. If so, the likely result will be a further undermining of the 
U.S. current account, and a more precarious international financial 
situation for the United States as-well as the rest of the world 
economy. 

The intersecting nature of the problems facing the U.S. economy 
is evident in the fact that a large amount of the Treasury 
Securities—issued by the U.S. government when it spends more 
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- than it receives in taxes—are purchased by foreign sources. From 
1992 to 2001 foreigners have increased their share of ownership of 
the U.S. national debt from about 17 percent to 31 percent (Federal 
Reserve Board, Flow of Funds Accounts, Table L.209.) The current 
U.S. administration’s policies (primarily the military build-up) are 
causing massive increases in budget deficits, necessitating the issue 
of large quantities of new Treasuries. Consequently, the willingness 
of foreigners to purchase and hold these securities has become 
critical to the stability of the U.S. economy. 

Other industrialized countries may also experience periods of 
deficit, but usually not for long periods, and after a while they 
generally swing between deficit and surplus. This can be seen in 
chart 4 that deals with the centers of imperialism. In the 1970s the 
current account balances hovered around the straight horizontal zero 
line. During the next decade, there were greater fluctuations, 


Chart 4. Tureni Account Balance (in billions of dollars) 
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associated with a more intense struggle for world markets, involving 
increased concentration of capital and further penetration of the 
underdeveloped countries. However, a new stage of fluctuations 
emerged in the 1990s. The large current account deficit of the 
United States in this period was not only a sign of increasing 
imbalance in the global economy. It was also an indication of a new 
phase of uncertainty in the U.S. economy. With the U.S. economy 
approximately 25 percent of the global economy, the increasing 
fragility of the former signals the possibility for widespread 
economic dislocations in the future. 


The Administration’s Answer: Tax Cuts for the Rich 


The Bush administration has only one answer (other than 
stepped-up military spending) to this entire economic quagmire: 
massive tax’ cuts for corporations and the wealthy. Basing its 
approach on a supply-side theory of investment that should be 
absolutely discredited by now, the administration believes that by 
increasing the economic surplus available to capital and 
redistributing income and wealth from the poor to the rich it will 
open the flood gates to investment and create the conditions for a 
new period of rapid growth. Yet, there is currently no shortage of 
investment-seeking surplus within the wealthy sectors of society. 
What are missing are the profitable investment opportunities for- the 
absorption of this surplus. The chief problem has to do with an 
overaccumulation of money capital together with insufficient 
consumer demand. Existing trends with respect to consumption, in 
particular, do not portend well for those seeking to invest in new 
productive capacity. The massive tax cuts now proposed by the 
administration will only enrich the wealthy at the expense of the 
greater part of the population. Taking resources from the mass of 
the people, who would spend it for consumer goods, and giving 
them to the rich who would not, means a further undermining of 
consumption. At the same time, increasing the money capital in the 
hands of investors will not convince them to invest unless they 
consider it profitable to do so, which means that there has to be an 
expectation of a growth in future demand that will utilize existing 
capacity and justify its expansion. Right now this is simply a bad 
bet from a business standpoint. Despite twelve interest-rate cuts 
over the last two years, bringing the federal funds rate on overnight 
loans between banks down to 1.25 percent, its lowest level in forty- 
one years, the Federal Reserve Board has not been able to spur 
investment (New York Times, March 1, 2003). 
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The fact that there is little inkling in establishment circles of the 
underlying problems facing capitalist economies is hardly surprising. 
Economic experts and pundits debate endlessly about the federal 
government’s budgetary deficit, the current account deficit, the 
weakness of investment, and the’ bursting of the financial bubble, 
without ever considering the possibility that these might be mere 
symptoms of an underlying disease of stagnation. Since the 
prevailing wisdom is that a capitalist economy naturally tends 
toward high levels of investment, breakneck growth, and economic 
prosperity, the idea of a tendency toward stagnation, intrinsic to a 
mature capitalist economy, is excluded almost by definition. To the 
extent that it is recognized that the rate of growth of the U.S. 
economy has declined since the 1960s, this is seen as the result of 
an improper government policy mix rather than a reflection of a 
larger tendency endemic to the modern accumulation process. 

In our view, a more realistic approach becomes possible once one 
adopts the hypothesis that stagnation is normal for advanced 
capitalism. From this perspective, it is the ~elatively unique periods 
of rapid growth such as the 1950s and 1960s that need to be 
explained rather than the slower periods oi growth that dominated 
the second half of the twentieth century and the opening years of 
the twenty-first century. 

The strong growth of the 1950s and 1960s can be accounted for 
by such historical factors as the buildup of consumer liquidity 
during the Second World War, the second great wave of 
automobilization of the U.S. economy falso encompassing the 
expansion of the steel, glass, and rubber industries and the building 
of the interstate highway system), the stimulus provided by two 
regional wars in Asia, and the massive increase of the sales effort 
associated with the modern marketing system. Most of these factors 
have vanished completely (as in the case of consumer liquidity) or 
have leveled off so that they no longer represent major growth 
factors for the economy. In the 1980s and 1990s the main stimulus 
was the growth of the financial superstructure of the economy. This 
was seen as connected, especially in recent years, to growth of the 
high-tech sector and the expansion of the Internet. These factors 
too have ebbed with the bursting of the stock market bubble and 
the decline in investment in high technology. Consequently, the 
economy right now lacks the kind of special historical factors 
necessary to generate rapid growth. Stepped-up military spending 
associated withthe War on Terrorism has provided some economic 
stimulus but not yet on a scale in felation to overall GDP to 
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compare with the wars of the 1950s and 1960s. 

What the representatives of capital do seem to be good at under 
these circumstances is redistributing the effects of slow growth to 
make sure the costs of the slowdown fall primarily on workers and 
the poor {and on third world countries). Real wages are falling and 
at the same time drastic cuts are being made in government in 
programs that benefit the underlying population. Medicare benefits 
are being slashed and attempts are beirig made by the 
administration to privatize both Social Security and Medicare. 

Like everything else in capitalism, this is ultimately a question 
of class struggle (intersecting with race and gender struggle). What’ 
is needed most under these conditions is a revolt from below to 
combat the prevailing politics and economics of inequality. The 
specter of such a revolt is perhaps the one thing that most worries 
those who are currently making themselves rich at society’s expense. 


Eisenhower goes beyond Truman in his belief in American 
Destiny and in himself as the servant of that destiny. Most of ` 
the Inaugural Address is devoted to this theme. Here are 
some sentences: ar 


_ Forces of good and evil are massed and armed and 
opposed as rarely before in history. : 

The enemies of this faith know no wod but Force, no 
‘devotion but its use. They tutor men in treason. They feed 
upon the hunger of others. 

_ Freedom is pitted against slavery, EE against. the 
dark. 

Destiny has laid upon’ our country the a ac | of 
the free world’s leadership. 


This is a proclamation concerning a Chosen People and 
their Manifest Destiny. Here is language which Emperor 
Hirohito and Fuehrer Hitler understood and used. It is the 
language in which ruling oligarchies customarily assert their 
authority. 


Scott Nearing, “World Events,” + 
Monthly Review, April 1953 
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Neoliberalism and the U.S. 
Economic Expansion of the ’90s 


DAVID KOTZ 


The U.S. economy has undergone a profound restructuring during 
the past two decades. This process, known as neoliberal 
restructuring, has affected practically every dimension of social life, 
including the gap between rich and poor, the nature of work, the 
role of big money in politics, the quantity and quality of public 
services, and the character of family life. 

Neoliberal restructuring centers on transforming the role of the 
state in the economy. It has entailed renouncing the use of 
government spending and taxing to moderate the ups and downs of 
the: business cycle; loosening or eliminating government regulation 
of corporate behavior in both the domestic and international 
_ spheres; privatization of government enterprises and public 
. responsibilities; and large cutbacks in social programs. This 
restructuring has come to be called “neoliberal” because it is an 
updated, and more extreme, version of the “classical liberal” 
economic theory developed in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
‘centuries by Adam Smith and David Ricardo, who argued that a 
capitalist economy is largely self-regulating through the action of 
market forces. o l l 

The revival of a version of classical liberal thought came as a 
surprise, since it had been discredited and lost its dominant 
position following the Great Depression and the Second World War. 
Fearing a return of the depression, and facing large and growing 
socialist and. communist movements in many parts of the world 
after the Second World War, the ruling classes in the United States, 
Britain, and other leading capitalist countries reluctantly accepted a 
raft of social welfare programs and a more activist role for the state 
in regulating the capitalist economy. For reasons that we cannot go 
into here, starting in the late 1970s this Keynesian regulationist 


David Kotz teaches economics at the University of Massachusetts at Amherst. 
He is coauthor, with Fred Weir, of Revolution from Above: The Demise of the 
Soviet System (Routledge, 1997). Research funding was provided by the Political 
Economy Research Institute at the University of Massachusetts at Amherst. 
Research assistance was provided by Ozgur Orhangazi, Zhu Andong, and Wu 
Jing. : 
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approach, which had been dominant for some twenty-five years 
following the Second World War, was gradually abandoned, and 
replaced by a new version of classical liberalism, with Britain and 
the United States leading the way. 

Contemporary neoliberalism has become fully dominant among 
mainstream thinkers in the United States and Britain. This new 
conventional wisdom holds that the many economic and social 
problems of the decades following the Second World War resulted 
from government meddling in the economy. The rediscovered “free 
market economy” is, we are told, the route to optimum efficiency, 
rapid economic growth and innovation, and rising prosperity for all 
who’ are willing to work hard and take advantage of available 
opportunities. 

The United States has sought to redesign the institutions jf the 
international capitalist economy to conform to neoliberal. 
prescriptions, while also demanding- neoliberal restructuring within 
countries in Western and Eastern Europe, Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. In many countries the elites have welcomed such changes. 
However, change has been slow in some countries due to popular 
support for social welfare programs and state regulations that are 
intended to provide some protection against the enormous 
inequalities and instabilities generated by a capitalist economy. 

One hindrance to the U.S. ruling class agenda of creating a 
neoliberal world system has been the glaring absence of convincing 
evidence that neoliberal restructuring produces the benefits claimed 
by its promoters. There were many social and economic problems in. 
the regulated capitalism that predominated in the quarter-century 
immediately following the Second World War, as is always the case 
in a capitalist system. However, economic historians agree that the 
overall economic performance of the leading capitalist countries 
during those twenty-five years was the best ever achieved by them. 
For that reason, the period from roughly 1950 to 1973 is often called 
the “Golden Age” of capitalism. Table 1 shows growth rates in real 
gross domestic product (GDP) per capita, which measures the 
output of goods and services in the economy, per person in the 
population, since the early nineteenth century. Economic growth was 
much faster during 1950-1973 than in any period before or since. 

The period 1973 through the early 1990s was a time of slow 
growth and great economic and financial instability in the 
industrialized capitalist countries. The United States and Britain, 
which led the shift to neoliberal restructuring, showed poor 
economic performance by conventional measures during that period. 
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The countries that undertook the most thorough neoliberal 
restructuring—the formerly Communist Party ruled states in Eastern 
and Central Europe—suffered -disastrous economic decline. 
Meanwhile, the fastest rates of economic growth and development 
among capitalist countries during that period were found in regimes 
that departed significantly from the neoliberal model, such as Japan 
and South Korea, which had strongly state-guided economies. By 
the early 1990s, neoliberal advocates found themselves increasingly 
on the defensive. 


Table 1. Growth Rate of Real Gross Domestic Product Per Capita for 
Advanced Capitalist Countries, 1820-1992 


(Average annual percentage rate of increase) 


1820-1870 1870-1913 1913-1950 1950-1973 1973-1992 
Western Europe 1.0 ~ hgs 0.9 3.9 1.8 
United States 1.3 1.8 1.6 2.4 1.4 


Source: Angus Maddison, Monitoring the World Economy 1820-1992 (Paris, 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation and Development, 1995), pp. 60, 196-97. 


In the 1990s, the leading state-guided capitalist success stories 
ran into serious difficulties. Japan entered a decade of stagnation at 
the start of the 1990s. In 1997 a financial crisis struck South Korea 
and the other Asian “tigers,” ending their rapid growth and placing 
them under the thumb of the U.S. Treasury Department. Neoliberal 
restructuring has been more or less successfully imposed on South 
Korea, with support from its own business elite, while Japan is 
under strong pressure from without and within to abandon its 
state-guided version of capitalism. 

However, negative examples only carry so much weight. The 
advocates of neoliberalism desperately needed a positive example of 
neoliberal restructuring that produced the promised benefits in a 
major country. In the second half of the 1990s, neoliberalism claimed 
to find its long-awaited success story, right at the main source of 
neoliberalism: the United States. 

The U.S. government has followed neoliberal policies, with 
varying consistency over time, since the second half of the Carter 
Administration in the late 1970s. Despite Bill Clinton’s relatively 
interventionist rhetoric during the 1992 presidential campaign, upon 
taking office his administration hewed closely to the neoliberal 
agenda of cutting government spending, pursuing free trade 
agreements, and generally seeking to free market forces from 
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government regulation.’ 

Following several years of sluggish recovery from the 1990-199] 
recession, after 1995 the growth rate of real gross domestic product 
in the United States shot up above 4 percent per year. Relatively 
rapid growth continued through 2000, and the official 
unemployment rate fell to 4 percent by the end of the decade, while 
inflation remained subdued. The expansion surpassed that of the 
1960s as the longest continuous ‘U.S. expansion on record. From 
1995 to 1999 stock prices rose at the astronomical rate of 24 percent 
per year, fattening the portfolios of the rich: while creating an 
appearance of newfound wealth among some middle-income strata. 
The pundits proclaimed that the benefits of neoliberal restructuring 
had finally been demonstrated. Some even argued that recessions 
and stock market crashes were now a thing of the past, with the . 
future holding the promise of permanent, inflation-free growth in 
the economy and an endlessly rising stock market. 

The stock market collapse after August 2000 and the recession 
that followed in-the spring of 2001 shattered: the dream of a 
. capitalist nirvana. However, a strong belief remains, in many places 
in the world, that U.S. economic performance in the 1990s 
conclusively demonstrated that neoliberal restructuring is the way 
to build an effective capitalist economy. Even the most benign forms 
of capitalism are unable to meet the needs of the majority, but the 
U.S. economic record in the 1990s shows that, far from being a 
superior mode of capitalist organization, the neoliberal version, even 
at its “best,” has failed to live up to the predictions of its 
promoters. 

Neoliberal restructuring did contribute to a certain kind of 
recovery from the 1990-1991 recession and did foster an unusually 
‘long expansion, with low inflation despite historically low 
unemployment. However, the processes by which neoliberal policies 
contributed to these outcomes were different from the official story. 
The neoliberal regime produced an economic expansion in the 
United States in the 1990s that was highly unstable, -generated 
growing imbalances in the economy, and mainly benefited those at 
the top of the income pyramid, even more so than in the typical 
capitalist economic expansion. While every expansion in a capitalist 
economy eventually ends in recession, the character of the expansion 
of the 1990s planted seeds of particularly severe problems ahead. 


. The 1990s Expansion Compared to Previous Expansions 
Official data show, that the « economic pension ‘of 1991-2000, 


A 
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despite its longevity, does not rank high by the usual measures of 
economic performance. Table 2 compares the expansion of 1991-2000 
to the five previous expansions. It uses two conventional measures 
of economic performance, the average rates of growth of GDP and of 
labor productivity. The labor productivity measure is highly 
problematic, since it attempts to measure physical output per 
worker for the entire nonfinancial economy. Measuring physical 
output poses severe conceptual difficulties outside of the 
manufacturing sector. However, since the official labor productivity 
data are widely cited by establishment sources as an indicator of 
economic performance, they are included in table 2. 


Table 2. Business Cycle Expansions in the U.S. 


Years of Real Gross Output per Last-Year Last-Year 
Business Domestic Product, Hour Worked, Unemployment Inflation 
Cycle Annual Growth Annual Rates Rate“ 
Expansion Rate! Growth Rate? 

1961-1969 49 3.0 3.5 5.5 
1970-1973 4.8 3.6 4.9 6.2 
1975-1979 47 1.5 5.8 11.3 
1980-1981 2.5 1.3 7.1 10.3 
1982-1990 4.0 1.8 5.3 5.4 
1991-2000 3.7 2.1 4.0 3.5 


l Average annual growth rate in GDP in 1996 dollars. 

Average annual increase in output per hour in the nonfarm business sector. 
Civilian unemployment rate in last year of expansion. 

Percentage increase in the Consumer Price Index in last year of expansion. 


Source. U.S. Bureau of Economic Analysis, National Income and Product 
Accounts, August 29 and November 30, 2001; U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Major Sector Productivity and Costs Index, Series ID PRS85006093, September 27, 
2001, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Consumer Price Index, Series ID 
CWUROOOOSAO, December 15, 2001. 


Based on GDP growth, the 1990s rank second to last among the 
six expansions. Only the brief and anemic expansion of 1980-1981 
had slower GDP growth than the 1990s. Measured by the 
problematic labor productivity growth indicator, the 1990s look 
better, ranking above the three preceding expansions but still falling 
far short of the rapid productivity growth of the 1960s and early 
1970s. 

The 1990s look better with respect to unemployment and 
inflation. The official unemployment rate fell to 4.0 percent in 2000, 
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which was the lowest since the 1960s. The inflation rate at the end 
of 1990s expansion was the lowest of any of the six expansions. The 
1990s expansion lasted an even ten years, compared to the eight 
years and ten months of the next-longest expansion in the 1960s. 
While the unemployment rate remained stubbornly high for the first 
three years of the expansion, the long duration of the expansion 
eventually drove unemployment below 5 percent. 

Economic performance improved markedly in the second half of 
the 1990s expansion. After 1995, GDP growth averaged 4.1 percent 
per year, an increase of one-third over the 1991-1995 rate, and labor 
productivity rose at 2.5 percent per year, an increase of more than 
one-half compared to the 1991-1995 rate. The marked acceleration in 
output and productivity growth in the later part of an expansion is 
not typical. | 

After 1995 some commentators painted an increasingly rosy ` 
picture of the expansion. Comparing the “best” part of one business 
cycle expansion to the entire period of other expansions is not a 
valid way to judge an expansion, but even such a comparison does 
not significantly change the ranking of the 1990s expansion. In GDP 
growth, the period 1995-2000 barely edges out the 1980s expansion, 
moving up from fifth to fourth place, while productivity performance 
still failed to come close to that of the 1960s and early 1970s, 
leaving the productivity ranking unchanged. 


Features of the Expansion 


The expansion of 1991-2000 had two distinct phases. During 
1991-1995 there was a sluggish and lengthy recovery from the 1990- 
1991 recession. After 1995 economic growth accelerated, driven first 
by an investment boom and, after 1997, by a remarkable consumption 
boom. By analyzing these two phases of the expansion, it is possible 
to uncover the underlying forces that drove the 1990s expansion and 
also see the fundamentally unstable character of the process. 

Total demand for goods and services is a key determinant of 
growth in a capitalist economy. Total demand consists: of consumer 
spending by households, investment spending by business firms, 
government spending, and any excess of exports over imports. In 
: the U.S. economy, the largest and most important components of 
demand are consumer spending, business fixed investment-(spending 
for new equipment and structures), and government spending.’ It is 
the growth of those three components of total demand that is 
mainly responsible for growth in the economy as a whole. 

During 1991-1995 GDP grew at the modest rate of 3.1 percent per 
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year. The recovery from the previous recession was led by business 
fixed investment, which grew at the rapid rate of 7.6 percent per 
year. Consumer spending rose by 3.2 percent per year, about the 
same rate as GDP, neither leading the recovery nor slowing it down. 
No stimulus came from government, since government spending 
was practically stagnant (at 0.1 percent growth per year). The 
modest investment boom of the early 1990s was not strong enough 
to bring rapid growth in the economy as a whole, given the 
stagnation of the large government sector. 

During 1995-2000 GDP growth accelerated, rising from 3.1 
percent to 4.1 percent per year. At first the sole driving force was a 
further increase in the growth rate of. business fixed investment, 
which rose from 7.6 percent per year in 1991-1995 to the historically 
very high rate of 10.6 percent per year in 1995-2000. Government 
spending remained sluggish during 1995-2000, growing at 2.3 
percent per year, and a huge excess of imports over exports acted 
as a drag on economic growth after 1997. 

_ However, after 1997 a second driving force emerged in addition 
to business fixed investment, when consumer-spending growth 
suddenly accelerated. Consumer spending, forsaking its traditional 
position as a relatively passive factor in business cycle expansions, 
began growing at 4.9 percent per year in 1997-2000. Consumer 
spending then became the chief force propelling GDP growth, since 
it represented about two-thirds of GDP and it was then growing | 
substantially faster than the GDP. Thus, to explain the faster 
economic growth of the second half of the 1990s, it is necessary to 
account for the accelerating investment boom of the decade and 
three-year-long spurt in consumer spending at the end of the 


decade. 


The Investment Boom 


Capitalism has a powerful accumulation drive, as capitalists seek 
to increase their profits by expanding the scale of operations, and 
as competition puts pressure on each capitalist to expand or die. 
However, the rate of accumulation, or investment, in the system as 
a whole varies significantly over time, under the impact of various 
factors. Many of those factors, including the trends in costs of 
production and in the demand for output, have a direct impact on 
the rate of profit firms receive on their capital. Hence, one key 
variable affecting the strength of capitalists’ incentive to invest, 
which Marxist economists have always emphasized, is the rate of 
profit in the economy. A rising rate of profit stimulates a high rate 
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of investment, while a falling rate of profit tends to reduce 
investment. 

However, the simple generalization that the rate of profit has an 
important impact on investment is far from the whole story. First, 
the rate of profit for the nonfinancial business sector is an average 
of the profit rates of many different industries, each of which may 
have a different trend from the average. Second, there are severe 
measurement and conceptual problems with the official data 
available to construct a measure of the rate of profit. Finally, the 
rate of profit records events, such as cost and sales conditions, 
after they are past, while investment decisions are always based on 
capitalists’? expectations about the future. These limitations on the 
rate of profit mean that it should be taken as only a rough indicator 
of the incentive of capitalists to invest. 

In addition to the rate of profit and the past cost and sales 
conditions on which it is based, a second key factor is the 
appearance of new cost-saving technologies. If a new cost-saving 
technology becomes available in a single industry, this can stimulate 
a high rate of investment regardless of the current rate of profit in 
that industry. In a period when a set of related cost-saving 
technologies appear which can be widely used across the economy, 
this can produce a large wave of investment. 

Both of the above two factors played a role in causing the 
investment boom of the 1990s in the United States. That decade 
experienced a marked long-term rise in the average rate of profit 
and it also saw a revolution in information technology (IT) 
associated with computers and related information processing and 
communication equipment. 

First, consider the rate of profit. As many studies have shown, 
the rate of profit in the nonfinancial business sector of the U.S. 
economy rose to a post-Second World War peak in the mid 1960s, 
followed by a marked long-term decline lasting through the late 
1980s. Starting in 1992 the profit rate rose rapidly, reaching a peak 
in 1996, then declining through 2000. At its peak in 1996, the rate 
of profit was 39 percent higher than the highest previous post-1960s 
peak in 1972, reaching 84 percent of the 1965 level.7 By 2000, after 
four years of decline, the rate of profit was m above its average in 
the 1980s. 

What explains the long-term rise in the rate of profit in the first 
half of the 1990s, compared to its level in the preceding two 
decades? Advocates of neoliberal restructuring argue that’ such 
restructuring promotes growth and prosperity by freeing business 
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from excessive state control, bringing rapid increases in efficiency 
and productivity that will not only increase profits for business but 
also raise wages for workers and tax revenues for the public sector. 
However, an analysis of the long-term rise in the rate of ‘profit does 
not fit that picture. | 

The value of output produced per hour worked in the 
nonfinancial business sector grew at the historically low rate of only 
1.3 percent per year between 1972, the previous high point in the 
rate of profit following the late 1960s decline, and 1996, when the 
rate of profit reached its 1990s high. However, over those twenty- 
four years, the result was a 36.4 percent rise in the value of output 
per labor hour. Far from sharing in the productivity increase, 
workers found their real wages declining by 2.5 percent over the 
whole period. The net result was a large boost to profits. 

It was the historical reversal, after 1973, of the long post-Second 
World War trend of rising real wages, and its replacement by a 
trend of declining wages, that is the main factor accounting for the 
long-term rise in the rate of profit in the 1990s. Neoliberal 
restructuring between the late 1970s and the 1990s can indeed claim 
credit for this. The neoliberal regime reduced the bargaining power 
of workers in a variety of ways—through such channels as legal and 
political attacks on trade unions, deregulation of business, and 
lower barriers to international trade and investment. This is not the 
aspect of neoliberalism that its advocates advertise, but it was 
effective at raising the rate of profit. 

While falling wages in the face of a slow increase in the value of 
output per labor hour was the largest factor accounting for the 
long-term rise in the rate of profit, a second significant factor was 
a decline in the taxation of capital over the period.* This second 
factor was also a result of neoliberal restructuring, which entailed 
shifting the tax burden from capital to labor. Neoliberalism raised 
profits, not along with wages and tax revenues as had been 
promised, but at the expense of wages and tax revenues. 

Marxist economists have long argued that a rise in the rate of 
profit, which results from driving wages down, has a contradictory 
effect on the rate of capital accumulation. On the one hand, a rising 
rate of profit tends to stimulate investment and expansion by 
capitalists. However, declining wages tend to create a problem of 
insufficient demand for output, setting the stage for a crisis of 
overproduction. We shall see how this contradiction was 
temporarily overcome in the 1990s, producing a period of relatively 
rapid growth but on an increasingly precarious foundation. 
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The long-term rise in the profit rate in the early to mid 1990s is 
one factor that can explain the investment boom of the 1990s, at 
least in the first half of that decade. The second important cause is 
found in the technological revolution in information technology (IT) 
that developed in that decade. Table 3 shows the movement of three 
kinds of investment that together make up business fixed 
investment: investment in information processing equipment and 
software, investment in other types of equipment, and investment in 
structures such as factories, stores, and office buildings. 


Table 3. Rate of Growth in the Components of Business Fixed 
Investment! (Annual average percentage rate of increase) 


1991-1995 1995-2000 


(1) Information processing equipment and software 14.2 20.2 
(2) Equipment other than information processing 

equipment and software 8.4 5.5 
(3) Structures 0.0 5.4 
(4) All business fixed investment 7.6 10.6 


l AN growth rates are calculated in 1996 dollars. 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Economic Analysis, National Income and Product 
Accounts, Table 5.5, August 29, 2001. 


Non-IT equipment investment grew rapidly (8.4 percent per year) 
in the first half of the 1990s as the profit rate rose rapidly, but it 
grew more slowly in 1995-2000 as the profit rate declined after 
1996. Investment in structures, which tends to lag in upswings as 
firms first utilize more fully their existing plant, did not grow until 
the second half of the decade. 

However, IT investment grew at the remarkably rapid rate of 14.2 
percent per year in the first half of the 1990s and, despite the 
decline in the profit rate, accelerated to 20.2 percent per year in 
1995-2000." The IT revolution made available new equipment each 
year that promised big cost savings and other benefits to business. 
A competitive dynamic caused businesses to fear that failure to 
upgrade continually with the latest IT equipment would spell their 
doom. At the middle of the decade, IT investment was 40 percent 
of all equipment investment, so the rapidly growing IT investment 
was a major factor in the investment boom of the 1990s. 

The accelerating rate of investment in 1995-2000 was entirely 
due to accelerating investment in IT. The extremely high rate of IT 
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investment growth in that period, together with-the appearance of 
‘huge excess capacity in much of the IT sector after the boom ended, 
strongly suggest’ that, while technological changes are ‘part of the 
explanation for the IT investment boom, it was vastly overdone. The 
underlying explanation for the two factors which caused the = 
accelerated economic growth during 19¢5~2000—both the excessive 
IT investment of the late 1990s and the spurt of consumer spending 
after 1997—is found in a single development: the great speculative 
‘-bubble. that arose in the U.S. stock market in the mid 1990s. 


| The Great Speculative Bubble 


Prices on the U.S. stock market rose gradually in ‘the early 
1990s. Then in 1995 they took off. Figure 1 shows this dramatic 


Figure 1. Annual Percentage Growth Rate of Common Stock 
Prices, Corporate Profits, and GDP 
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Source: Economic Report of the President, 2001, Table B-95, p. 384; US Bureau 
of Economic Analysis, National Income and Product Accounts, August 29, 2001. 
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shift in stock price behavior, using the broad Standard and Poor’s 
Composite Index of common stock prices for five hundred large 
corporations. As figure 1 shows, during 1990-1994 stock prices grew 
at close to the same rate as corporate profits. This is a normal 
relationship, since stock ownership confers the right to receive the 
dividends a corporation pays out of its profits. GDP grew somewhat 
more slowly than corporate profits, which reflects the shift in 
income from wages and salaries to profits during the 1990s.° 
Starting in January of 1995, stock prices began rising rapidly. The 

great 1990s stock market bubble had begun. As figure 1 shows, 
stock prices rose at the phenomenal annual rate of 23.6 percent for 
the next five years. During that period corporate profit growth 
actually slowed. The Standard and Poor’s Composite Index hit its 
peak in August 2000 and then began a descent that lasted, with 
some ups and downs, through the time of this writing. Given the 
total disjuncture between stock price and corporate profit 
movements. during 1994-1999, the growth in stock prices during 
that period was clearly driven by speculative factors—that is, by the 
belief that share prices would: continue to rise rapidly and hence 
would provide large capital gains for shareholders. | 
' The financial bubble of -1994~1999 was massive in scale. The 
aggregate market value of the outstanding. shares of U.S. 

corporations rose from $5.5 trillion in 1994 to $17.1 trillion in 1999, 

an increase of $11.6 trillion.” By comparison, the entire GDP was 
$9.9 trillion in 2000. The price-earnings ratio for stocks in the 
Standard and Poor’s Composite Index rose from 19.9 at year-end 
1994 to 44.2 at year-end 1999. If one takes a price-earnings ratio of 
20 as a long-term normal ratio, then about $9.4 trillion of the $11.6 
trillion rise in equity values during 1994-1999, or 81 percent, may 
‘have represented a speculative increase. 

‘Several factors contributed to the emergence of the massive 
speculative bubble of 1994-1999, but the most important of them 
derived from the neoliberal model. The rapid increase in the rate of 
profit in 1991-1996, which, as we noted above, reached a level not 
seen since the 1960s, created a strong incentive to invest in U.S. 
corporate securities. In addition, the rise in the share of income 
going to profits, and more generally the dramatic increase in income 
inequality, which had been going on since the late 1970s, placed a 
growing proportion of income in the hands of those at the upper 
reaches of the U.S. income pyramid. Those groups typically save the 
bulk of their income, and this process produced a growing volume 
of both institutional and personal investable funds seeking an 
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outlet, much of which poured into stock purchases. Both of these 
factors derive ultimately from the neoliberal restructuring process, - 
which set the stage for a speculative bubble, just as a decade of 
neoliberal restructuring did in the 1920s. 

A third factor was that a string of severe economic crises outside 
the United States in the 1990s caused a growing volume of foreign 
capital to flee to the United States, and also caused U.S. funds 
previously invested abroad to seek safety in the United States. 
Specifically, the Asian financial crisis of 1997 caused what had been 
a huge inflow of funds into the rapidly growing East Asian 
economies to suddenly turn into an even more rapid outflow. The 
following year, the Russian financial crisis of 1998 created a general 
investor fear of so-called “emerging markets.” This one-two punch 
sent a large volume of funds flowing into the U.S. stock market, 
prolonging the bubble.” Neoliberalism can claim a sort of 
backhanded credit for this, in that it was liberalization of the East 
Asian economies that bore the major responsibility for the Asian 
financial: crisis, and it was eight years of neoliberal restructuring 
that produced the Russian financial crisis. 


Consumption and the Bubble 


The stock market bubble appears to have caused the consumer- 
spending boom during 1997-2000. A stock bubble can increase 
household consumption in two ways. First, studies show that 
consumer ‘spending, while primarily determined by household 
income, is also affected by increases in household wealth such as 
the value of savings accounts, home equity, and holdings of stocks 
and bonds. Standard estimates of this “wealth effect” on 
consumption are about 4. percent, which means that a wealth 
increase of $100 increases consumption by about $4. Hence, a stock 
market bubble, by inflating the value of stock portfolios, leads to 
increased consumer spending by those who own stocks. 

A second effect of the bubble on consumption works through 
retirement pensions. Some retirement funds make pension payments 
that are linked to the value of the assets in the fund. The value of 
corporate equities held by private pension funds rose from $1.0 
trillion in 1994 to $2.2 trillion in 1999.9 As the bubble caused 
“pension fund assets, and hence the expected future pension 
payments, to increase rapidly, many people may have concluded that 
saving out of their disposable income Was unnecessary. 

The size of. the household wealth effect from’ stock price 
increases can be estimated from data available from the Federal 
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Reserve. Based on an estimated 4 percent wealth effect on 
consumption, the increase in the value of corporate stock held by 
households accounts for one full percentage point of the increase in 
consumer spending growth during 1997-2000, which. is almost 
exactly the excess of consumer spending growth over what would . 
‘be expected based on the growth of consumers’ after-tax income. 
‘That is, the wealth effect of the stock market bubble appears to be 
great enough to account for nearly the entire consumption boom 
that propelled and prolonged the expansion after 1996. 

The effect of rising equity wealth on consumer spending operates 
through rising household borrowing. Rather than selling their 


- rapidly appreciating assets, households borrow against them to 


finance consumer spending. Household borrowing did indeed grow 
rapidly during the 1990s expansion. Household debt grew from 78 
percent of after-tax personal income in 1991 to 91 percent in 2000. 
However, household debt as a percentage of total household assets 
did not rise over the expansion—it was 13.4 percent in 1991 and 13.1 
percent in 2000—which shows that rising household wealth, 
propelled upward largely by the stock market bubble, created the 
paper wealth against which households could borrow to finance. 
their spending spree.!® | 

The stock market bubble created. an atmosphere of great - 
optimism about the future -of the economy: This encouraged 
borrowing and spending by the majority of the population who did. 
not directly benefit from ‘the rising stock prices. Hotisehold debt 
increased for all income groups in the population during the 1990s, 
and by the end of the expansion the burden of debt was much 
heavier on low and middle-income households than on the rich. = 
This shows the class nature of the growing debt. 


Investment and the Bubble 


The duration and extent of the investment boom of the 1990s, 
led by IT investment, cannot be explained entirely by the cost- 
saving potential of new information technologies. The speculative 
bubble also played a role. The continuing rise in corporate stock 
prices promoted an exaggerated view of the prospects of future 
profitability. Many articles and books were written claiming to prove 
that the rapidly ascending stock prices simply heralded 
unprecedented increases in future corporate profits. To the extent 
that corporate decision-makers believed this, it promoted a rising 
level of real investment, to expand capacity and cash in on those . 
future profits. The stock market bubble also facilitated the mies 
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of funds cheaply for investment. Some sectors of the economy used 
equity financing for corporate expansion, which was very cheap as a 
result of the high stock prices. The bubble also encouraged a large 
flow of debt capital into the corporate sector. 

During 1995-2000 there was a huge inflow of foreign capital into 
the United States. It was partly propelled by the Asian and Russian 
financial crises mentioned above, but it also was drawn by the 
rising bubble on the stock market: During 1998-2000 the gross 
capital inflow averaged $780.8 billion per year, which was ‘equal to 
66 percent of business fixed investment and 8.9 percent of GDP. 
This capital inflow directly and indirectly helped to finance the 
investment boom. 

Finally, the consumption boom of 1997-2000 ee business 
investment. Normally consumption spending passively follows 
household income, but this was not the case in the late 1990s. The 
increase in consumer spending due to the speculative bubble gave 
business a good reason to increase productive capacity through 
investment spending (known as the “accelerator” effect). 


Why Inflation Remained Low 


As accelerating growth drove the unemployment rate down, there 
was concern, based on past experience, that inflation might take off. 
Contrary to this expectation, ‘inflation remained subdued throughout 
the expansion. Even after 1996, when the official unemployment rate 
fell below 5 percent, the consumer price inflation rate never rose . 
above 3.5 percent per year, which is low compared to earlier periods 
of unemployment below 5 percent. It was slumbering inflation 
despite low unemployment that, perhaps more than any other factor 
besides the stock market boom, led some analysts to proclaim that 
a New Economy had arisen, immune to the old trade-offs and 
limits. Neoliberal advocates pointed to the vigorous investment and 
rapid technological progress supposedly unleashed by the neoliberal 
restructuring as the reason why inflation remained subdued. 

The way in which high investment and rapid technological 
progress can head off inflation is by’ bringing rapid labor 
_ productivity growth. With labor productivity growing rapidly, the 
rising real wages that normally accompany a low unemployment rate 
need: not raise the labor cost per unit of output that firms pay. If 


. output per labor hour- rises faster than the. wage per hour, then 


labor cost per unit of output falls, which averts upward cost 
pressure on prices. 


As we have seen, the high investment and the rapid technological 
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progress in IT, did not show up very strongly in the data on labor 
productivity (table 2). Even in the second half of the 1990s, labor 
productivity grew at only 2.5 percent per year in the nonfinancial 
business sector, which was well below its growth rate in the 1960s 
and early 1970s. During 1995-2000, despite the historically low 
official unemployment rate, the real hourly wage rosé at only 1.3 
percent per year.* Thus, output per worker, while not growing very 
rapidly, was growing significantly faster than hourly wages, so that 
no upward pressure on prices resulted. This came not from 
impressive technological progress but from employers’ ability to 
keep the lid on wages even when unemployment fell below 5 
percent. This suggests that neoliberal restructuring contributed to 
low inflation despite low unemployment, not because of high 
investment. and technological progress, but because of the sharp 
reduction in workers’ bargaining power that resulted from that 
restructuring. 

International factors also contributed to the low inflation rate in 
the United States in the 1990s. Despite the growing U.S. trade 
deficit in the second half of the 1990s, the international value of the 
dollar steadily rose rather than falling. The value of the dollar 
relative to other currencies rose by 31 percent from 1995 to the 
third quarter of 2000.17 This resulted from the large capital inflow 
into the United States, drawn by the speculative bubble and the 
financial crises abroad. A rising international value of the dollar 
reduces import prices, which both directly lowers the inflation rate 
(since import prices make up part of the price indexes) and also 
puts competitive pressure on U.S. producers that makes it difficult 
for them to raise prices. 


A Neoliberal Success Story? 


Advocates of neoliberal restructuring. claim that the U.S. 
economy in the second half of the 1990s finally provided convincing 
evidence of the effectiveness of the neoliberal model. It is claimed 
that liberalization, privatization, and. reductions in public spending, 
by getting the government out of the way, freeing up saving for 
investment, and letting the free market rule, produced an era of 
unprecedented prosperity in the United States. By stimulating 
investment and innovation, this new model unleashed a rapid, stable 
growth process that benefited all segments of society. . 

The evidence does not the support this interpretation of the U.S. 
expansion of the 1990s. Neoliberal restructuring did contribute to 
an expansion that lasted relatively long and yielded relatively low — 
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unemployment without much. inflation. The second half of the 
expansion did bring growth rates of output and productivity that 
were better than recent experience, although they were far below the 
performance of the 1960s and 1970s, in the era of big government. 
However, the channels through which neoliberal restructuring 
contributed to a long, low-inflation, moderately high-growth 
expansion were not the channels claimed by neoliberal advocates, 
‘nor were they socially healthy means of spurring economic growth. 
As we have seen, cuts in taxation of business and. attacks on 

workers’ living standards raised the long-term rate of profit in the- 
’ -early 1990s. The rising rate of profit, together with an IT revolution 
which had no obvious relation to the neoliberal restructuring, set 
off a modest investment boom that launched the expansion. The 
_ huge and growing inequality produced by the neoliberal model soon 
spawned a speculative bubble, which, along with various accidental 
factors discussed above, led to a prolonged investment boom and 
eventually a consumption boom as well. The long-lasting bubble 
brought a long expansion. The low inflation rate resulted primarily 
from the successful attack on workers’ bargaining power. The very 
slow growth of real wages may be beneficial for capital, but it does 
not fit the neoliberal picture of a rising tide that lifts all boats. 

Contrary to the talk about permanent prosperity, the expansion 
was inherently unsustainable. Every speculative bubble must 
eventually burst. When the bubble began to contract in the summer 
of 2000, investment began to fall shortly afterward. In the calendar 
quarter immediately following the end of stock bubble—the fourth 
quarter of 2000—real business fixed investment stopped growing 
and began to fall. Since the end of 20C0, it has fallen steadily at the 
rate of 6.7 percent per year through the third quarter of 2002. 
Consumer spending, while no longer growing at the pace of the late 
1990s, has continued to increase at a 2.9 percent annual rate through 
the third quarter of 2002. However, with the bubble now history, at 
some point consumer spending is likely to shift into reverse, which 
would further depress business investment. 

While predicting. the course of a recession is a hazardous 
business, several features of the 1990s expansion suggest that the 
recession that officially started in March 2001 may be relatively 
severe and/or long-lasting. The very long investment boom created 
substantial excess productive capacity in the economy. The rate of 
utilization of manufacturing capacity was already at the historically 
low level of 80.7 percent at the end of the expansion in 2000, and it 
fell to 73.6 percent by December 2002.*° Hence, it may be some time 
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before a strong incentive to invest re-emerges. To make matters 
worse, the consumer boom of 1997-2000 stimulated a significant 
amount of investment in productive capacity to satisfy this demand. 
If consumer-spending growth turns negative, much of the late- 
expansion investment may turn out to be surplus. 

One of the chief “virtues” of the 1990s expansion holds a threat 
for the immediate future—the low inflation rate of the end of the 
expansion. A shift from expansion to recession typically brings a 
decline in the inflation rate. Since the inflation rate was so’ low at 
the end of the 1990s expansion, there is a danger that deflation, or 
falling prices, will occur, particularly if the recession lingers on for 
some time. Deflation can have devastating effects on the economy, 
as households and firms postpone purchases to await lower prices 
and the rising real value of debts forces debtors into bankruptcy. 
.The Japanese stagnation of the past decade provides a lesson in the 
harmful effects of deflation. 

The long search: for a neoliberal success story has, after all, not 
yet found one. Rather than rapid growth and rising prosperity for 
all, two decades of neoliberal restructuring in the United States 
brought a speculatively-based expansion that compares unfavorably, 
with respect to growth rates of output and productivity, with earlier 
U.S. cyclical expansions in the bad-old-days of big government. The 
benefits of this expansion were sharply concentrated at the top, and 
the speculative base of the expansion made it inherently self- 
‘limiting. 

The costs of the collapse of the bubble-driven expansion are now 
being felt in every city and town across the United States. Millions 
of workers have lost their jobs, while others ‘have lost their 
retirement security. Local governments cannot afford to maintain 
essential public services at previous levels. The belief that neoliberal 
restructuring could somehow eliminate the crash that always follows 
a capitalist boom has proved unfounded. Building an economy that 
will bring steady progress and security for all requires, not ‘some 
new (or refurbished old) form of capitalism, but replacement of the 
system of production for profit by a system of production to meet 
human needs. 


Notes 


lL. See Robert Pollin, “Anatomy of Clintonemies? ” New Left Review, May/ 
June 2000, 17-46. 

2. The remaining three components—residential investment, increases in 
inventories, and the difference between. exports and imports—play 
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some role in economic growth but are much smaller than the three 
demand components cited above. 

The profit rate figures are for the rate of profit on net worth, after 
taxes, for the nonfinancial corporate business sector, calculated from 
data from the Federal Reserve Flow of Funds Accounts, Tables B.102 
and F. 102, 2001. 

Declining taxation on capital onibai about 40 percent as much to 
the rise in the rate of profit as did the decline in the real wage in the 
face of rising labor productivity. 

The peculiarities of the method used by the Government’s Bureau of 
Economic Analysis to compute the price index for computers may 
substantially overstate the growth rate of “real” (inflation-corrected) 
IT investment. The current dollar figures for IT investment show an 
annual increase of 9.6 percent per year in 1991-1995 and 12.2 percent 
in 1995-2000. The pattern is the same but the growth rates appear 
less stratospheric by this measure. 


.. To be comparable to stock price changes, hë GDP growth rates in 


figure 1 are not corrected for inflation. Hence, they differ from the 
GDP growth rates shown in tables 1 and 2. 

Flow of Funds Accounts, 9/18/01, Table L.213, line 19. 

Foreign purchases of U.S. securities other than Treasury securities rose 
from $130.2 billion in 1996. to $197.9 billion in 1997, an increase of 52 
percent, while U.S. purchases of foreign securities fell by $30.8 billion 


~ between 1996 and 1997, a decline of 21 percent (U.S. Bureau of 


10. 


12. 


14. 
. The figure cited is for the trade-weighted average of a broad group of 


16. 


Economic Analysis, U.S. International Transactions Accounts Data, 
Table 1, December 12, 2001). 

Federal Reserve System, Flow of Funds Accounts, Table L.213, 
September 18, 2001. 

Federal Reserve System, Flow of Funds Accounts, Table B.100, 
December 5, 2002. 

See the Review of the Month in Monthly Review, May 2000, 1-1. 

The inflow of capital was both a contributing cause of the bubble, 
and also a result of the bubble. It is part of the nature of a speculative 
bubble that all the sources of investment that prope: it are also drawn 
to it by the previous bubble growth. 


. Bureau of Economic Analysis, U.S. International Transactions Accounts 


Data, Table 1, December 12, 2001. 
Economic Report of the President, 2002, Table B-47, 376. 


U.S. trading partners’ currencies (Economic Report of the President, 
2001, p. 400). 

Federal Reserve Statistical Release G.17, “Industrial Production and 
Capacity Utilization,” January 17, 2003. 
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Negroes and the Crisis of 
Capitalism in the United States 


W. E. B. Du BOIS 


We are reprinting this essay in honor both of the hundredth 
anniversary of the publication of The Souls of Black Folks, and the. | 
fiftieth anniversary of the publication of this article in the April 1953 
issue of Monti Review 


How “free” was the black medn in 1863? He had no clothes, 
no home, tools, or land. Thaddeus Stevens begged the government 
to give him a bit of the land which his blood had fertilized for 244 
years. The nation refused. Frederick Douglass and Charles Sumner 
asked for the Negro the right to vote. The nation -yielded because 
only Negro votes could force the white South to conform to the 
demands of Big Business in tariff legislation and debt control. This 
accomplished, the nation took away the Negro’s vote, and the vote 
of most poor whites went with it. 

A fantastic economic development followed. In the South the 
land was rich and the climate mild. There was sun and rain for 
grain, fruit, and fiber. There were natural resources in rivers, 
harbors, and forests. In the bosom of the earth lay coal, iron, oil, 
sulphur, and salt. All this either already belonged to or was 
practically given by the government to the landholder and capitalist. 
Only a small part of it went to labor, black or white. 

Capital was needed to develop this economic paradise. 
Government furnished much of this capital free to the landholder 
and employer. Railroads were subsidized, and rivers and harbors 
improved; private wealth largely escaped taxation. The North, 
fattened on tariff legislation, money control, and cheap immigrant 
labor, poured private capital into the South. When Southern labor 
lost half its vote, landholders and capitalists filled the state 
legislatures and Congress with servants of exploitation. This gave 
all the powerful chairmanships in Congress to the South under the 
Democrats, and large influence under Republicans. During World 
War I, a large part ofthe military training program was located in 
the South, and the government overpaid interested landlords and 
merchants and contractors to the tune of hundreds of millions of 
dollars—a performance which was to be largely repeated in World 
War II. During the depression, most relief money paid out in the 
South went to landlords, not to workers. 
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During and after World War Il, Southern industry moved into 
high gear. The Federal government poured billions of grants-in-aid - 
into the South. Washington was lavish with “Certificates of . 
Necessity” to build new factories, and owners of oil wells were 
given tax rebates for depletion of the oil which God gave the nation; 
and today they seek to grab the $80 billion worth of oil underseas. 

Above all, the South furnished and boasted of one of the largest 
pools of cheap, docile, unorganized labor, skilled and unskilled, in 
the civilized world. This mass of labor was historically split into 
` white and black, each hating and fearing each other to a degree that 
persons unfamiliar with the region cannot begin to imagine. 
Southern labor was further split into. organized and unorganized 
groups; and finally, all American labor was split by red-baiting and 
the smear of “Communism.” | 

Here was’ a paradise for the investor, which the state 
governments improved. Labor laws in the South were lax and 
carelessly enforced; company towns arose under complete corporate 
control; the police and militia were organized against labor. Race 
hate and fear and scab tactics were deliberately encouraged so as to 
make any complaint or effort at betterment liable to burst into riot, 
lynching, or race war. 

The result has been startling. In 1919 the South turned out less 
than a fifth of our mining products; by 1946 the proportion had 
risen to nearly half. The value of manufactures in the South has 
risen in thirty years from a tenth to nearly a fifth of the national 
total. Many of the new and promising industries are seeking the 
South: since World War II, no less than $11 billion has been 
invested there in new industrial plants. The Southeast already has 
80 percent of the nation’s cotton mills and virtually all the new 
chemical fiber industry. It is drawing the woolen and worsted mills, 
and the textile machinery mills will soon follow. Paper and pulp 
mills and plastics represent hundreds of millions in new 
investments. The Southwest is perhaps the fastest-growing chemical 
empire in the world. 

This newest South, turning back to its slave past, believes its 
present and fiture prosperity can best be built on the poverty and 
ighorance of its disfranchised lowest masses—and these low-paid 
workers now include not only Negroes, but Mexicans, Puerto ' 
Ricans, and the unskilled, unorganized whites. Progress by means 
of this poverty is the creed of the present South. 

The Northern white -worker long went his way oblivious to what 
was happening in the South. He awoke when the black Southern 
laborer fled North after World War I, and he welcomed him by 
riots. Slowly, however, the black man has been integrated into the 
unions, except those in whose crafts he was not skilled and had no 
chance to learn. One of these was the textile unions. They excluded 
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Negroes. It is taking a long time to prove to them that their 
attitude toward Negroes was dangerous. If Negro wages were low 
in the South, what business was that of New England white labor? 
Today the union man sees that it was his business. The factories are 
moving out of New England and the North into the South. One 
hundred thousand textile workers are idle. This illustrates a 
paradox of capitalism: in the South, the nation, and the world, the 
workers are.too poor to buy the textiles they need; while machinery 
is able to make more textiles than its owners can sell at the prices 
they demand. 

Wages in the South are 20 percent lower than in the North, and 
Negro wages as a legacy from [the National Industrial Recovery - 
Act], are at least 20 percent below white wages. This wage 
differential’ between North and South represents increased profits of 
$4 to $5 billion a year. Small wonder that the Negro population in 
the rural South decreased by 50,000 in the last decade, and that the 
number of Negroes in the North increased by 55 percent. Of nine 
million industrial workers in the South, less than three million are 
unionized. Last year 40,000 members of the CIO Textile Workers 
Union, which excludes Negroes, struck in the South, and spent 
$1,250,000 in five weeks. They lost, and their membership fell from 
20 to 15 percent of the operatives. The carpetbaggers today are the 
vast Northern corporations which own the new Southern industry, 
and the scalawags are the Southern politicians whom they send to 
state legislatures and Congress. 

The organized effort of American industry to usurp government, 
surpasses anything in modern history, even that of Adolf Hitler 
from whom it was learned. From the use of psychology to spread’ 
truth has come the use of organized gathering of news to guide 
public opinion and then deliberately to mislead it by scientific 
advertising and propaganda. This has led in our day to suppression 
of truth, omission of facts, misinterpretation of news, and deliberate 
falsehood on a wide scale. Mass capitalistic control of books and 
periodicals, news gathering and distribution, radio, cinema, and 
television has made the throttling of democracy possible and the 
distortion of education and failure of justice widespread. It can only 
be countered by public knowledge of what this government by 
propaganda is accomplishing and how. 

In the nation as a whole we have full employment and high 
wages for most skilled workers, but this state of affairs is 
maintained by manufacturing arms and ammunition which rapidly 
deteriorate in value, and by giving it away and paying for it by 
taxes which lower high wages,.and by high prices. How long can 
we maintain this merry-go-round? 

What now must American Negroes say to this situation? This 
- question raises another: what is the real nature of this group today? 
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There are nearly 15 million persons of known Negro descent in 
this country; two-thirds of these are in the former slave states, 
` somewhat fewer than a third are in the North, and a half million 
are in the far West. This distribution marks a notable change from 
the recent past: in 1860, nine-tenths of the Negroes were in the 
slave South; in 1900, there were only 900,000 in. the North. 

The group is not homogeneous and is in process of rapid change. 
From a predominantly rural group in 1900, it is today mainly urban. 
As late as 1940, 7 million Negroes in the United States lived on 
farms and 6.5 million in cities. In 1950, 6 million were on farms and 
9 million lived in cities! These large-scale shifts, of course, create 
great strains on family and social life. 

These Negroes are closely integrated into the industry of the 
nation, but the character of that integration is rapidly changing. 
From being predominantly farm laborers, today 83 percent are in 
non-agricultural occupations and only 17 percent on farms. Of the 
former, 40 percent are servants and 19 percent are laborers; skilled 
and semi-skilled workers represent 30 percent. A little over a tenth 
of the employed Negro population is- in business and the 
professions. 

This indicates a group. of poor people, especially those remaining 
in the South, where their median wage is about $1,000 a year. The 
Southern farm laborers are even poorer. For example, in South 
- Carolina; . nearly half the Negroes on farms earn less than $500 a 
year. : Southern whites. have ‘a median wage of $2,000, and Northern 
whites $3,000. l 

Most American Negroes are as a mass ignorant. Perhaps two- 
thirds can read and write, if we depend on draft statistics which 
are lower than the census report of Il percent illiteracy. This 
naturally follows from the poor, segregated Negro school system. In 
the South, adult Negroes have had on the average half as many 
years of schooling as whites. Most colored adults in the North had 
their education in the South, and show it in lack of training. 

The proportion of the Negro population that has attained middle- 
or upper-class status can only be guessed at. Some surveys indicate 
that in cities like New York and Chicago, perhaps seven to ten- 
percent of Negro families have incomes of over $5,000 a year, and 
20 percent receive from $3,000 to $5,000; while from five to ten 
percent are in the slums, earning under $1,000. On account of - 
continued disfranchisement in the South, only 40 - percent ` of 
Southern Negroes vote; .but in the. North, Negroes wield political 
` power and hold some important offices. 

What now is the attitude of this upper group toward: the present 
capitalistic crisis in America? For the most part. they are capitalists 
in thinking, believing iri “making money,” in saving and investing. 
When they hire labor they exploit it as do their white neighbors. In 
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businesses, like insurance, they employ the same methods as white 
insurance companies, within the protection of color discrimination. 
The colored landlord is no different from the white. Many Negro 
‘fortunes have been gained in antisocial activities like gambling. 

Negro Americans, like whites, are subject to the mass 
propaganda by which monopoly of news gathering and distribution; 
concentrated ownership of radio, cinema, and television; and 
financial control of publication, make democratic: government nearly 
impossible today by denying knowledge of the truth to the average 
man. But Negroes are repelled by’ the custom of calling agitation for 
Negro rights “Communism.” This has caused some sudden reversals 
of snap judgment by officials fn high places, but it makes the 
average black man suspicious, and this suspicion may increase. 

Today any Negro leader who is willing to testify to the “free and 
equal” position of Negroes in America can get free travel to Asia, 
Europe, or Africa, with no passport difficulties. Even if he will not 
testify but is willing to keep still, a variety of perquisites, including 
scholarships, are available.’ 

Some Negro leaders with much to lose in property, credit, or 
reputation have yielded to panic; two colored authors in recent new 
editions of their books have deleted references to Paul Robeson and 
myself in order to appease the witchhunters. Much time and thought 
of misguided intellectuals has been devoted to helping deprive 
American Negroes of natural leadership or to scaring them into 
silence by threat of imprisonment, loss of work, or by smearing 
-them as “Communists.” Negro colleges especially are silenced and 
influenced by funds raised by Big Business and visits from 
distinguished capitalists. Their courses in sociology, economics, and 
history are carefully watched. 

This kind of suppression and censorship, however, does not 
solve anything; it but complicates the situation. For a time it may 
‘deprive Negroes of some of their best-trained and wealthiest 
leaders, but despite this, the color bar, will not release the main 
mass of the group. The bar may bend and loosen. Rich Negroes may 
travel with less annoyance; they may stop in the higher-priced hotels 
and eat in the more costly restaurants; the theaters and movie 
houses in the North and border states may let down the bars. 
Beyond that, because of constitutional law and mounting costs, the 
wall of. segregation in education may be breached. But with all this, 
what results? The color bar in this nation will not soon be broken. 
Even as it yields in places the insult of what remains will be more 
deeply felt by the-still half-free. 

When the whole caste structure finally does fall, Negroes will be 
divided into classes even more sharply than now, and the main 
mass will become a part of the working class of the nation and the 
world, which will surely go socialist. 
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As long as caste remains, the Negro leaders are bound to their 
own group. This group, despite -its class differences in income 
property, education, and type of work, is still bound together by a 
certain unity usually called racial, but really cultural. It has an art 
and literature and intricate ties of social intercourse. Negroes 
intermarry with each other almost exclusively and live largely in the 
same neighborhoods. They gain information about themselves and 
about Africa and the West Indies only from some 200 weekly 
newspapers and various magazines which also have something of a 
special interpretation of the facts as relating to this group. These 
periodicals, to attract white advertising and political dole, are 
becoming timid and suppressing news; yet they cannot become too 
timid or they will lose readers. 

The Negro group is continually pushed toward socialistic 
experiment; the churches try it in recreation and relief; the fraternal 
orders’ experiment in insurance; the fraternities give scholarships; 
there have been trials of consumers’. cooperation. In time, this group 
with any increase in pressure, might become a veritable school of 
socialism. 

A Negro of talent, education: and money may not live in a Negro 
ghetto; he may not attend a Negro church, and he may welcome 
whites to his home and table. Less often, but now and then, his 
children or friends may marry white persons. He may be elected to 
public office with the help of white votes and be referred to in the 
public press without being carefully designated as “colored.” But 
such cases will be exceptional. For the most part, the educated 
-well-to-do American Negro is firmly bound to his powerful group. 
His memories are memories of its oppressions, insults, and 
repressions. He rejoices in its victories. He cannot break off from 
the Negro church entirely and the Negro vote will be his chief 
dependence in elections. His family will chiefly marry Negroes, and 
Negroes will constitute the main body of his friends and 
acquaintances. Consequently no matter how self-centered he may be, 
he will not be able to avoid exercising some leadership in the group 
of which he is a part, not only by inner attraction but also by outer 
force. 

In the white world he will not be a member of any church or 
social club; he will not be nominated to public office except in a 
Negro district. He may be endured in an exclusive neighborhood 
. but not welcomed. His reception in hotels, restaurants, and public 
entertainments in the North will vary according to locality. In the - 
South and border states he will almost invariably be excluded. If he 
tours the nation in his car, most of the “motels” will exclude him. 
In his leadership and social thinking, therefore, he must consider 
the future of his race or he will neglect himself and his family. 

What this paper is considering is the question of the. critical 
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place which this segregated group of Negroes will occupy as the 
crisis of capitalism in the United States develops. This crisis of 
American capitalism could be rendered more serious than it is if . 
the leadership of a tenth of the nation should fail in its 
responsibilities. The crisis arises from the fact that this nation 
under the control of Big Business is trying stubbornly, and in 
- defiance of the clear historical development of the world since 
World War I, to oppose state socialism. This Negro group is at 
present far from being revolutionary. Its fault rather has hitherto - 
been yielding to pressure and bowing in fatal. humility when. 
resistance and ‘retaliation would have been best not only. for the- 
_Negroes themselves bur for their oppressors as well. 

What will American Negroes answer. to the challenge a 
socialism? What. part will they think the State should play in future 
. industry and development? The. Negro must see that his advance so 
far has depended on federal action rather than on states rights or- 
individual initiative’ Federal action emancipated him from slavery . 
„and is his lone hope for stopping lynching, enacting [a Fair 
Employment Practices Committee], and getting justice in the courts. 

But far beyond this- is the inevitable relation of the colored folk 
of the United States to the colored peoples of America, Africa, 
Asia, and the world. When a great nation like the Soviet Union not 
only refuses to draw the color line but cannot conceive of-such 
barbarism, in the face of the color prejudice which nearly every 
white nation of Europe and ‘North America practices—what can, 
what must Negroes think? When China went Communist the impact 
on the Negro race was tremendous, and no amount of yelling and 
. shrieking will change this. Russia taught her peasants to read and’ 
write in a generation. The United States leaves a third of her 
Negroes illiterate after 90 years of half-hearted effort. If the darker 
world gradually finds that socialism is the only answer to the color 
line, then the colored peoples of the world will go socialist and 
black Americans will perforce march in. the ranks. They will not so 
much lead’asbe pushed by their own people. 

_ ‘The: United: States, with -its existing social structure, cannot 

today abolish the color line despite its promises. It cannot stop 
injustice in the courts based on color and race. Above all, it cannot 
. stop the exploitation of black workers by white capital, especially in 
the newest South. White North America beyond the urge of sound 
economics is persistently driving black folk toward socialism: It is 
the United States which is straining every effort to enslave Asia and 
Africa, and educated and well-to-do black Americans are coming to 
know this just as well as anybody. They may delay their reaction; 
they may hold ominous silence. -But in the end, if this pressure 
keeps up, they will join the march to economic emancipation, . 
because otherwise they cannot themselves be free. 
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‘Unacknowledged Legislators’ 
Poets Protest the War 


SetecTeD BY SAM HAMILL ano SALLY ANDERSON 
INTRODUCED BY JOHN J. SIMON 


Earlier this year, Sam Hamill, poet and co-founder of the 
prestigious literary publisher, Copper Canyon Press, was invited to 
a White House literary symposium. Incensed by President Bush’s 
war plans, Hamill wrote in an open letter to his colleagues “I 
believe the only legitimate response to such a morally bankrupt and 
unconscionable idea is to reconstitute a Poets Against the War 
movement like the one organized to speak out against the war in 
Vietnam.” He asked “every poet to speak up for the conscience of 
our country and lend his or her name to our petition against this 
war.” The response was extraordinary. By March 1, when 
poetsagainstthewar.org, the web site Hamill and friends set up to 
receive poems, stopped accepting submissions, more than 12,000 
poems had been posted. On March 5, a day of global anti-war 
poetry readings, the poems were presented to Congress by Pulitzer 
prize winner and Chancellor of the Academy of American Poets W. 
S. Merwin, Pulitzer prize winner Jorie Graham, and author and poet 
Terry Tempest Williams, as well as Hamill. 

Of course First Lady Laura Bush carcelled the symposium, 
claiming that it would be “inappropriate to turn a literary event 
into a political forum.” The poets to whom Hamill e-mailed his 
letter begged to differ. On February 12, the scheduled date of the 
First Lady’s forum, more than 160 “Poems Not Fit For the White 
House” readings were held around the country. In New York, despite 
one of the worst blizzards in the city’s history, Avery Fischer Hall 
was packed to hear playwright Arthur Miller, rapper Mos Def, and 
several former U.S. poets laureate, including Stanley Kunitz and 
Rita Dove. 

All of the poems published here kave appeared on the 
poetsagainstthewar.org web site. They are copyright by their respective authors 
and cannot be reprinted without permission. 
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Despite what the First Lady considers “appropriate,” poets, 
writers, and other makers of art have always been actors in the 
political sphere and, more often than not, dissenters, even 
revolutionaries. In 1822 Percy Bysshe Shelly, in his In Defense of > 
Poetry, called poets the “unacknowledged legislators.” In recent 
times, that role has become even more critical. Writing not about 
poetry alone, but by implication all creative and imaginative writing, 
Edward Said recently wrote, “...at the dawn of the twenty-first 
century the writer has taken on more and more of the intellectual’s 
adversarial attributes in such activities as speaking the truth to 
power, being a witness to persecution and suffering, and supplying 
a dissenting voice in conflicts with authority” (The Nation, 
September 17, 2001). 

This is not the first time that poets, writers, and artists have 
taken a stand. In the 1930s, writers in. this country and elsewhere ` 
mobilized their talent and their bodies in the struggle for the 
Spanish Republic and against fascism. Sherwood Anderson, Pearl S. 
Buck, Countee Cullen, Theodore Dreiser, William Faulkner, Edna 
Ferber, Rockwell Kent, Katherine Anne Porter, Muriel Rukeyser, 
Upton Sinclair, Thornton Wilder, William Carlos Williams, John 
Steinbeck, and Ernest Hemingway, among others, published Writers 
Take Sides: Letters About the War in Spain from 418 American 
Authors. The book sold well and became an influential rallying cry 
against Franco. 

In 1965, Robert ‘Lowell voiced his opposition to Washington’s 
adventure in Southeast Asia when he publicly refused an invitation 
to an arts festival at Lyndon Johnson’s White House. Shortly 
thereafter, poet Robert Bly and others set up American Writers 
Against the. Vietnam War, an umbrella group that organized 
meetings and participated in rallies and teach-ins. Poets marched in 
demonstrations under their own banner. Lowell even published two 
powerful poems about the 1967 march on the Pentagon. Adrienne 
Rich, one of today’s voices of protest—and no stranger to MR’s 
pages—also took a stand against that war. In the 1970s a reviewer 
for The New York Times asked Grace Paley, now Vermont’s state 
poet laureate, why she hadn’t published in a long time. Her 
response: she had a war to stop! 

. So today’s Poets Against The, War carries on in a great tradition. 
(Sam Hamill himself is a veteran of the poets’ struggle in the 
sixties.) It is no wonder that the poets—along with painters, 
composers, and others engaged in the work of imagination—seem_ 
to have a clearer view of our grievous times and the imperial folly 
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that begins with the U.S. war against Iraq than do the 
acknowledged legislators: Bush, Blair, Cheney, Rumsfeld, Wolfowitz, 
et. al. Through the din of misinformation and obfuscation, (what 
the Bush Administration calls “chatter”) at readings and rallies, in 
newspapers, magazines, and on the Internet, the persuasive power 
and incorruptible conviction of these poets is being heard. 

The poems that follow are all drawn from the 
poetsagainstthewar.org web site. Readers are encouraged to visit 
the site and read how today’s “unacknowledged legislators” 
confront the current crisis. 


Citizen of a Superpower Sits At Abd El-Hadi’s Table 
JANET AALFS 


Where I come from, Abd El-Hadi, 
were not encouraged 
to listen 


to the quiet falling. 
from a single tree 
_ no longer. standing 


by your path, or to notice 
the acrid breath 
-of a single calf 


led to the slaughter. | 
We're told 
to keep our chins up. 


The constant prattle numbs. 
Imagine one whole day 
Abd El-Hadi 


in my country when 
no one makes a peep. 
Even: crying babies’ 


stop as the air 
softens and swells. 
We'd feel the jolt 


of the “Enterprise” 
landing in your yard, flattening 
the round-eyed cat 
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and the generous hen 
flatter than the moon’s 
reflection in the pond 


now burning. 
We'd hear 
doors around the globe 


opening 
into their own 
intricate music, and yours, 


Abd El-Hadi, oil spitting 
in the pan you heat for the 
flight crew, weary, unable to speak 


as one by one 
you crack 
your last eggs into the fire. 


Note: This poem is in response to Taha Muhammad Alis poem—‘“Abd El-Hadi 
Fights a Superpower” (Never Mind). Abd El-Hadi is the semi-mythological charac- 
ter of the Fool. 


What to Count 
ALISE ALOUSI 


What does it mean to hold your mouth to another’s ear. What does it mean 
to make something stealth. Where do you feel it. Where do things happen 
when they happen on a train. 


A shelter that falls in on itself. A hospital that can’t help you, a pencil 
without lead. Are there things you could use. 


A whisper what does it excite in you. She said stand on the corner with 
a sign should I? Something falling soft in the air tiny disappear your skin 
damage with a capsule. It is a good way to eat all the time. He doesn’t 
want the numbers in the bag—I100. 150. 200. 250. 300. Women, children, 
the old only. 


What matters is that you are innocent whén you die like this. 


Step into the flash. Remember this day. Don’t throw rice for birds, a 
bubble’ you catch in your teeth. Smile’s not right. The scent behind your 
ear makes his head hurt. 


Sent home crying when the visitors come through hands in pockets and 
chewing gum and pencils and penicillin and. taking notes. bombs 
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dropped last week didn’t they. In the school yard. Where are your dual- 
use shoes? 


What counts is the circle when you dance like this. 


Up out of the water too much chlorine in the backyard pool, see it in 
their eyes. Children. Looking into the sun. What is on the other side. 


They say we can’t fill the order not even one drop on a hot stone. Nothing 
will be clean or white again. The x-ray of your wrist, chest, lungs will be 
done by hand come back in seven hours. There are too many young men 
they will die of general malaise right in the. street and there is one 
ambulance in the city and there is nowhere for it to take you. 


What counts when you fall like this, is the way they lift you, bending at 
the knees. 


War Poem 
WILLIAM ASHWORTH 


i 
What if we could and didn’t. What if 
all those children’s eyes 
in countries that we cannot name cried out to us 
and we didn’t. The children’s eyes 
are black, the color of mourning, 
of fired wood, or of 
the sky between the stars 
where dawn gathers 
but is not yet seen. 


This year smells of bombs. What if we could 
and didn’t. What if we just didn’t. The eyes, 
empty as shells, are watching, 
watching, 
where tears gather 
but have not yet begun to fall. 
ii 
Love one another said the man 
in the space between two thieves 
but the Christians ~ 
were too busy for that. 
There were far too many souls to be saved; and anyway, 


. who came to town following him? 
Twelve ragged hippies, and one of those 
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was a snitch for the FBI. 
We deloused the pew cushions after they left. 


More blood, Father: the first time 
clearly was inadequate. - 


ii 
It snowed in Tokyo that summer; 
the white flakes whispered in 
on the wind from Hiroshima, 
and a small boy laughed 
at the way the light lifted 
from his brother’s body 
who had been there 
and was now coming home. 


iv 
We mourn for those who cannot mourn: 
We walk for those who cannot walk. 


The day stands at the brink of dawn, 
But sidles backward into dark. 


No gun can guard against the fear 
That love might labor in disguise, 
Clad as an enemy in war, 

Clad as a dark-eyed child who dies. 


Who rides the black horse of his hate 
Needs a wise hand to take the rein, 
Calm the wild steed, unset the bit, 
And watch the dawn return again. 


' Poem for Peace 
KAREN AUVINEN 


I'd rather be aiie about skin, the a breath of contact, an 
effortless kiss, 
or this latest deep snow, the pendulum of winter now arching its ample 


back. 


Birds dig the patched earth for seed, and a woodpecker taps the barn 
doors, 
and I think how good it is to carry wood to the fire in these it long 
days. 


Pd rather be writing about how accustomed I’ve become to the slow slide 
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of winter, when the only sound is ice cracking from the roof or the quiet 
whoosh of snow slipping softly toward earth, and I can feel myself soften 
along with it, 

happy, at last, to just be here now. 


Instead, Pve got to find poetic meaning in words like bombs, genocide, 
axis of evil, weapons of mass destruction, killing, 


freedom. 


I don’t want to mingle an aesthetic of passion and blood, too many hips 
and thighs, the secrets of bodies unhinged with the bloodshed of war, a 
litany of desolation and sorrows no one was meant to sing; 


but, there are stories out there worse than you know 

apocalyptic love songs, fists crushed against memories of murder, the 
torture 

we've done in our own name. I can’t stomach one more act of aggression. 


In America, there’s a basin wider than the bones of all our dead 
and the fragments of history we shove through these words into the 
gleaming light. 


You think Iraq or North Korea or Somalia have cornered the market on 
genocide? 
That only dark skin chips away under desert heat? 


Listen, there’s a wilderness more than lightning in this splintered alien 

land i 

the tattoo of whispered voices in the cowering night: They say they kill 

the poets and philosophers first in any war, and the first among us have 
fallen now, 


their words clapped shut like the lid of night over day. 


So Pm turning my face to the rise of nuclear winds, leaving this small 
mountain cabin 


behind, this fresh offering of snow, the promise of one more kiss, to make 
love 
the only way I know how: 


in the words running off this page, in the language of my birth. 


In Times Like This 
ELLEN BASS 


In times like- this, | want a real God, 
' not the universe exploding, still 
expanding, atoms churning. 
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- the surface of the earth, bursting 
in granite, not the intricate 


union of chemicals, the twisted proteins, > 

nor the whole green world—the algaes and mosses, 
ferns and flowering plants—the vast 

array of dependent beings 

from fungi to frog to me, 

in yellow roses, in our own soft bodies; 


each raindrop coalescing and, alone, 
falling into gravity’s embrace; each shape 
unique as your lover’s face; 

the pattern of my own arteries repeated. 
in the branching veins of ‘leaves; 
moonlight on moving water. No, 


I want an old-fashioned meat-and-potatoes God, 
one with calloused hands and grease 

under his nails, who'll reach down and twist 
our arms and legs into position. 


I want him to knock that father off the sweaty, 
terrified body of the child, and drag him back 
and back into his own infant skin. Put him 

in the arms of a father who can’t take his eyes 
off him, who lies by his side through the night, 
a big finger clasped in the tiny grip. 

And let there be enough 

sandwiches. And bikes. 


I want a god who'll flick the knife 
out of the boy’s hand, hear it rattle 
on the scuffed wood, then sit him 
back at his own kitchen table 
where his mother’s peeling potatoes. 


And take the woman out of jail, - 

rub her body with almond oil 

and shield her up to her trembling neck in warm sand 
until she feels the roots of her own body. 

Carry back the butchered clitoris of every crazed girl 
and plant each one, a tulip bulb, in its scarred cradle. 


Then gather up all the tiny silver guns 
like a handful of paperclips. 

Pluck the cars off the roads, 

toss them in a celestial roy chest. 
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And while he’s at it, spread the doctors 
evenly around the globe, like candles 
in the thick icing of birthday cake, 


and redivide the money, like at the start 
of Monopoly, 


Give me a working man’s God. Someone 

handy with a hammer and nails, who could fix up 
the mess these tenants left, the punched-in walls, 
cigarette burns on the sill. 


That God would lift the general by his collar, crush 
ice for margaritas, lock him 

in the grip of a no-nonsense woman 

til he’s hypnotized by the revolution 

of constellations in her hair. Meanwhile, 


the heat and light of a flaming star 
rush 93 million miles to reach us, 
water flows over the gills of fish, wind 
thickens the trunks of trees, 


baby girls are born with their four hundred thousand 
egg cells already formed, otters 

keep grooming their guard hair, whirling 

the water, working air into the deep 

underfur, beluga whales 

swim along the earth’s magnetic field, 


chicks pip a circle of holes counterclockwise 
around the blunt end of their eggs, pressing 
with their feet and heaving with their shoulders, 


larvae eat their way through the soft 
mesophyll of oak leaves, leaving a trail 
of dark feces in their wake, 


tart juice swells within the rinds of lemons, 
mosquitoes impale the skin of their hosts 
and fill their guts with blood, 


and under the earth, 

the god of roots goes on, a dreamy artist, 
painting the lustrous fringe with a brush 

so delicate, only one sable hair, painting 

as though there were all the time in the world. 
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Comments to Bush 
CLEM BLOCK 


George Bush, 


In 1988, your Dad wrote a letter to 2000 poets from 57 countries saying “I 
am looking to the poets of the world to bring peace to the world.” Many of 
us that received the letter attended a poets convention in Washington, DC. 
In response to President Bush’s request, we attached original poems to 
balloons and released these poems at one time. Most of them polluted the 
Potomac but some went further and in 3 months the Berlin Wall was torn 
down. 


- The poets have united to protest a war. Please listen to your Dad’s 
oe 


(Statement of Conscience) 
MAXINE CHERNOFF 


Karl Marx said that the second time history repeats itself, it’s a farce. If 
lives weren’t in the balance, the irrationally aggressive actions of the U.S. 
government would seem farcical. As it stands, innocent people will die so 
- that Cheney and. Bush can practice their first-strike policy against Iraq. I 
hope rational people everywhere will oppose this nonsensical stance and 
save lives. I hope other reasonable countries in the world (and I trust there 
are those on either of our borders and on every continent) help dissuade 
the American government from, launching such an attack. 


-* 
- 
aw 


After the Attack 
FLORENCE DACEY 


. Rufina Amaya will awa be 

in the forest of felled bodies o 
looking for her four young children. 
Her mouth is stuffed with death 

. and skewered shut. 


Rufina Amaya will always be 
dreaming of the last child’s mouth 
pressed into the grave of her breast: 
Something like a starved dog 

gnaws in her womb. l 


Rufina Arnaya will always þe 
digging in the unclaimed wombs of men, 
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her eyes blind with 
the unclaimed power of women. 


Where was it she lost 
the shadowed wrists, 
the brave ankles of her children? 


And where are the winged brown backs, - 
the first snows of the eyes, 

the wet violets that streamed 

like music to their palms? 


Oh, where are the small 
furred animals of their breath 
that leapt and leapt and leapt and leapt? 


In Heaven 
| ROBERT-DANA 
Living at the edges,.I grow stranger. | 


Heaven is here, I think, not there. There is no there there, 


as Gertrude Stein said of her old hometown. 


No. congress of souls. 
- No fire and ice. ` 


Two days after the autumn equinox, 
last full week in September, .- 


two cloudless nights under harvest moons, 


the cinnamon fern turning brown, 


the wind in the high canopy of our hundred vear old oaks, 
their still green leaves tossing and veering, — 

a foil of shining lit by the six o’clock 
sun. 


Except for the persistent smack and wash and grind 
of the Interstate, ` 


e- 
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we'd have no sense of the Empire, 
its markets falling and wasted. 


My neighbors’ long-legged half-golden-retriever yaps happily 
amid the red and golden delicious left to rot on sidewalk and lawn 


Bruised here. Worm-holed there. 


Pecker-fretted and cidery. Nectar for marauding bees. 


My president’s a demagogue and a fool. 
A man who’s failed upward from privilege to privilege. 


An expensive suit on a broken stick in an autumn field. 


And so, this evening, my country stutters toward a war it doesn’t want. 


It wants this sweet wind. 
It wants its sons and daughters alive and whole. 


It wants a diplomacy elegant as wings. 


Let the mullahs and CEO’s 
cry out in dust and blood. 


This will still be the garden. 
Its household gods the ant, the wood mouse, and the wren. 


The trees its angels, engines of breath. 


This last light slanting through shadow, 


firing the red and orange of twiggy bittersweet in a milk glass vase, 


the basket of red tomatoes, 


the sullen unripe pears, green and blushing in their bowl, 
will still stream and sing, ` 
waste it how we will. 
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Baghdad 
KENT JOHNSON 


Oh, little crown of iron forged to likeness of imam’s face, _ 
what are you doing in this circle of flaming inspectors and bakers? 


And little burnt dinner all set to be eaten 

(and crispy girl all dressed with scarf for school), 
what are you doing near this shovel for dung-digging, 
hissing like ice-cubes in ruins of little museum? 


And little shell of bank on which flakes of assets fall, 
can’t I still withdraw my bonds for baby? 


Good night moon. 
Good night socks and good night cuckoo clocks. 


Good night little bedpans and a trough where once there was an inn 
(urn of dashed pride), 

what are you doing beside little wheelbarrow 

beside some fried chickens? 


And you, ridiculous wheels spinning on mailman’s truck, 
truck with ashes of letter from crispy girl all dressed with scarf for 
school, 


why do you seem like American experimental poets going nowhere 
on little exercise bikes? 


Good night barbells and ballet dancer’s shoes 
under plastered ceilings of Saddam Music Hall. 


Good night bladder of Helen Vendler and a jar from Tennessee. 
(though what are these doing here in Baghdad?) 


Good night blackened ibis and some keys. 
Good night, good. night. 


(And little mosque popped open like a can, which same as factory of 
flypaper has blown outward, covering the shape of man with it (with 
mosque): He stumbles up Martyr’s Promenade. What does it matter 
who is speaking, he murmurs and mutters, head a little bit on fire. 
Good night to you too.) 


Good, night moon. 
Good night poor people who shall inherit the moon. 


Good night first editions of Das Kapital, Novum Organum, 


The Symbolic Affinities between Poetry Blogs and Oil Wells, 
and the Koran. 
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Good night nobody. 


Good night Mr. Kent, good night, for now you must 
soon. wake up and rub your eyes and know that you are dead. 


O HEAVEN JUST WAIT, Alittle 
TAHSEEN AL KHATEEB 


O Heaven , just wait... a little , . 

to open the Color Blood a little , 

to stay naked a little , 

and to dance with your Wolves a 
little . 

what’s shining there : in that Redness , 
in.the White dimming with me ... a little , 
in that hovering butterfly , 

between what is a little , 

_and. what is a—more-or-less of 

a little. . 

the. Soldier’s hanging 

grave is leaning without . 
“me—bleeding—a little `: 

into the Untrodden oe 
into the low Darkness of the LITTLE . 
what’s in that Eternity : is 

it the God America 

neighing 

is it the Rose 

of Lovers 

passing 

OR 

is it 

the River Hell crossed... 

a little 


The Olive Wood Fire 
"GALWAY KINNELL 


When Fergus woke crying at night. 

I would carry him from his crib 

to the rocking chair and sit holding him 

before the fire of thousand-year-old olive wood. 
Sometimes, for reasons I never knew 

and he has forgotten, even after his bottle the big tears 
would keep on rolling down his big cheeks 
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—the left cheek always more brilliant ‘than the apne 
and we would sit, some’ nights for hours, rocking 

in the light eking itself out of the ancient wood, 

and hold each other against the darkneéss,- 

his close behind and far away in the future, 

mine I imagined all around. 

One such time, ‘fallen half-asleep myself, 

I thought I heard.a scream 

—a flier crying out in horror 

as he dropped fire on he didn’t know diac or whom, 
or else a child thus set aflame— ; 
and sat up alert. The olive wood fire 

had burned low. In my arms lay Fergus, , 

fast asleep, left cheek glowing, God 


Modern Daguerreotype I 
MARY MORRIS 
(for Sebastido Salgado) 


In the photographs of Salgado, 

. behind the aperture of his retina, I see 
how his sweat could flood 

across the landscape of bodies, stripped 
of dresses and hats— 


gazing from tall ladders, leaning 

into the faces with skin of thin paper lanterns 
wearing torsos like the tongues of Jesus, 
below one detached arm above the world. 


Thirty-six different versions of war 

all with the same phoneme— the fingers—~ 
falling leaves from forests of extinction, 
pointing at us from every direction 


Choices 
MARGE PIERCY 


Would you rather have health insurance - 
you can actually afford, or bomb Iraq? 
Would you rather have enough inspectors 
to keep your kids from getting poisoned 

by bad hamburgers, or bomb Iraq? 

Would you rather breathe clean air 
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and drink water free from pesticides 
and upriver shit, or bomb Iraq? 


Were the family in debt whose kids . 
need shoes and to go to the dentist 
but we spend our cash on crack: 

an explosion in our heads or many 

on the TV, where’s the bigger thrill? 
It’s money blowing up in those weird 
green lights, money for safety, 

money for schools and headstart. 


Oh, we love fetuses now, we even 

dote on embryos the size of needle 

tips; but people, who needs them? 
Collateral damage. Babies, kids, 

goats and alley cats, old women sewing 
old men praying, they'll become smoke 
and blow away like sandstorms 

of the precious desert covering treasure. . 


Lets go conquer more oil and dirty 
the air and choke our lungs till 

our insides look like stinky residue 
in an old dumpster. More dead 
people is obviously what we need, © 
some of theirs, some of ours. After 
they’re dead a while, strip them 
and it’s hard to tell the difference. 


The School Among the Ruins 


Beirut. Baghdad. Sarajevo. Bethlehem. Kabul. Not of course here. 
ADRIENNE RICH 
ie 


Teaching the first lesson and the last 
—great falling light of summer will you last 
longer than schooltime? 


When children. flow 


. -in columns at the doors 


BOYS GIRLS and the busy teachers 


.Open or close high windows 
with hooked poles drawing dark green shades 
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closets unlocked, locked 
questions unasked, asked, when 


love of the fresh impeccable 
sharp-pencilled yes 
order without cruelty 


a street on earth neither heaven nor hell 
busy with commerce and worship 
young teachers walking to school 


fresh bread and early-open foodstalls 


2. 


When the offensive rocks the sky when nightglare 
misconstrues day and night when lived-in 


rooms from the upper city 
tumble cratering lower streets 


cornices of olden ornament human debris 
when fear vacuums out the streets 


When the whole town flinches 
blood on the undersole thickening to glass 


Whoever crosses hunched knees bent a contested zone 


knows why she does this suicidal thing 


School’s. now in session day and night 
children sleep 
in the classrooms teachers rolled close . 


3: 


How the good teacher loved 
his school the students 
the lunchroom with fresh sandwiches 


lemonade and milk 

the classroom glass cages 
of moss and turtles 
teaching responsibility 


A morning breaks without bread or fresh-poured milk 
parents or lesson-plans 


diarrhea first question of the day 
children shivering it’s September 
Second question: where is my mother? 
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4. 
_ One: I don’t know where your mother 
is Two: 1 don’t know 
why they are trying to hurt us 
Three: or the latitude and longitude 
of their hatred Four: I don’t know if we 
hate them as much I think there’s more toilet paper 
in the supply closet I’m going to break it open 


Today this is your lesson: 

write as clearly as you can 

your name home street and number 
down on this pagé 

No you can’t go home yet 

but you aren’t lost 

this is our school 


Pm not sure what we’ll eat 
we'll look for healthy roots and greens 
searching for water though the pipes are broken 


5. 


There’s a young cat sticking 
her head through window bars 
she’s hungry like us 

but can feed on mice 

her bronze erupting fur 
speaks of a life already wild 


her golden eyes 

don’t give quarter She'll teach us Let’s call her 
Sister 

when we get milk we’ll give her some 


6. 


I’ve told you, let’s try to sleep in this funny camp 
All night pitiless pilotless things go shrieking 
above us to somewhere l 

Don’t let your faces turn to stone 

Don’t stop asking me why 

Lers pay attention to our cat she needs us 


Maybe tomorrow the bakers can fix their ovens 


i 


“We sang them to naps told stories made 
shadow-animals with our hands 
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washed human debris off boots and coats 
sat learning by heart the names ` 

some were too young to write 

some had forgotten how” 


(First published in Connect: Art Politics Theory Practice, #3.) 


The Game is Over 
SANDY SOLOMON 


“It’s not a game. It’s not over.” 
“We are still in the game.” 


The baby’s forehead knots, now dimpled, - 
now crazed. above his eyebrows’ lift 
and curl. His whole face works, 


as, silent, reddening, he makes ready 
to cry. Nothing seems to stop him,- 
not song or speech, not the back and forth, 


rockers creaking, slips of filtered 
sun sliding along our arms. 
He tenses and kicks, feet in my ribs. 


Outside, forsythia rattles its bared 
fronds against the weeping cherry, 
the garden still enclosing sunlit 


grays and browns, while beyond the fence 
sky thickens with sleet or snow 
in a strange, pooled, split light. 


Even the wind, which I can feel 
as it insinuates its change 
between sash and sill, seems charged 


with troubled news. As suicides 
find death’s design in every cup 
` and courtesy, so now I catch 


in.every incident a hint, 
an immanence of war and wat’s 
unimagined fires. 


What possible reprieve? This tiny 


fist, which I now palm, this face— 7 
even it—insists on none. There, there. 
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He churns, unappeased. Our fragile 
peace turns on a mere intake 
of breath. What satisfaction or relief? 


Notes: title quote: U.S. President George W. Bush, first epigraph: French Prime 
Minister Jean-Pierre Raffarin, second epigraph: Hans Blix, Chief UN Weapons 
Inspector. Also, note that, for Protestants, satisfaction is given to God for sin. 


If There Were No Days, Where Would We Live (excerpt) 
PRIMUS ST. JOHN 


The heart line begins 

on the thumbless side of the palm 
traveling horizontally under the fingers, 
when it is clear & deeply etched 

you have deep emotions... 

so the war is over, my love, 

and we have killed enough of them, 
torched their homes 

trampled their fields 

mutilated their arms 

burned their legs 

harvested their ears 

and wore them like dark pearls 

drove them crazy 

made night a sure sign 

of death 

their schools, lost canyons 

with nothing blowing through = 
and an exact count of 

dead mothers 

dead fathers 

dead children 

and all that was given 

taken away. 

What:do you do now 

with the hunger 

and the poverty glaring in their faces? 
St. Teresa 

would have probably kissed it, 

but we were not saints . l l 
we were soldiers a 
hiding in the enemy’s world. l i 
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How many times 
must I be dipped into the water 
to be a child again? 
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Truth and conscience, and with them art, are the first casualties of 
any war. The impending U.S. invasion of Iraq has already provided us 
with two major examples of this. The first of these was the cancellation 
by First Lady Laura Bush of a White House Symposium on “Poetry and 
the American Voice” scheduled for early February 2003, once it was 
discovered that some of the invited poets were voicing opposition to Bush 
administration plans for an invasion of Iraq and might use the occasion to 
address the conscience of the country on the war. (Upon receiving the 
White House invitation, as explained in this issue, Sam Hamill, founding 
editor and co-founder of Copper Canyon Press, issued a call for the 
establishment of Poets Against the War. His call was answered by 
thousands of poets, including many of the country’s leading literary 
figures, who offered their antiwar poems. Some of this poetry protesting 
the impending war is printed for the first time in this issue of MR.) 

The second example of how art has become a casualty of the present 
war campaign is the covering up of the reproduction of Picasso’s 
Guernica in the United Nations in New York. Sixty-six years ago this 
month, in the late afternoon of a busy market day on April 26, 1937, Nazi 
bombers dropped incendiary bombs and other explosives on the town of 
Guernica (also spelled Gernika) in the Basque region in Spain in one of 
the first massive aerial bombings of civilian populations. In carrying out 
the bombing, Hitler’s Germany was assisting its fascist ally, General 
Francisco Franco, against the Spanish Republic in the Spanish Civil War. 
The bombing of Guernica was designed to break the fierce resistance of 
the Basque population. In three hours of relentless bombing 1,600 
civilians were killed or wounded. The town burned for three days. The 
civilian carnage in Guernica outraged the entire world. On May 1, 1937, 
more than a million workers demonstrated in Paris in the largest May 
Day crowds ever seen in that city, with many of the demonstrators 
protesting the bombing. On that ‘same day Picasso begañ his sketches for 
his painting, Guernica, one of the greatest paintings of the twentieth 
century and the best known artistic expression of the horrors of war. The 
painting in black and white was approximately eleven feet high by 
twenty-six feet wide. In it could be seen dead, dying, mutilated, and 
shrieking women, ‘men, children, and animals—spotlighted by lights from 
above. 
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New York Governor Nelson Rockefeller had a tapestry made of 
Guernica for New York’s State Capitol and in 1985 (the same year that the 
original painting, which had long resided in New York, was sent from the 
United States to Spain) this tapestry was put on permanent loan to the 
United Nations, where it was hung outside the Security Council 
chambers. Television cameras have often panned across the tapestry as 
diplomats have entered and left the council chambers. However, in late 
January of this year, U.N. officials began placing a blue drape with a U.N. 
logo over the Guernica tapestry during reports by weapons inspector 
Hans Blix regarding Iraq’s compliance witk U.N. resolutions on the 
elimination of its weapons of mass destruction, and during U.S. Secretary 
of State Colin Powell’s speeches arguing for an invasion of Iraq to be 
carried out by the United States. Officially, the reason for shrouding the 
tapestry was that it had been necessary to move the microphone for the 
diplomats in front of the tapestry instead of its usual location because of 
the crowds of reporters and cameras that had to be accommodated. 
Showing the tapestry in the background in televised broadcasts, it was 
claimed, would not signal to viewers that this was the United Nations. 
But privately U.N. diplomats indicated that the United States had leaned 
on U.N. officials to cover the tapestry since images from the world’s 
greatest painting on the horrors of war could only interfere with U.S. 
efforts to sell the war. 

There are profound ironies in all of this. The covering up of the 
Guernica’ tapestry symbolizes the lies and cover-ups that have 
characterized this campaign for a war on Iraq from the start. In canceling 
the White House poetry symposium Laura Bush declared that it would be 
“inappropriate to turn a literary event into a political forum”—as if art 
had no proper connection to politics. Yet, the real purpose of the 
cancellation was political—to prevent a forum for artistic expressions 
aimed at stopping a war of aggression. The shrouding of Guernica—so 
that hundreds of millions of television viewers would not see Powell’s 
argument for war being made against the backdrop of the most famous 
antiwar painting of modern times—speaks volumes ‘about the 
administration’s stance (via Laura Bush) that art should not be mingled 
with politics. 

Here it is well to remember that Picasso himself was often treated 
during the Cold War as a controversial figure because of his political 
commitments, particularly his membership in the French Communist 
Party. Pressed by a journalist on this subject in March 1945 he wrote: 


What do you think an artist is? An imbecile who has only eyes if he is a 
painter, or ears if he is a musician, or a lyre in every chamber of his heart 
if he is a poet, or even, if he is a boxer, just his muscles? Far, far from it: 
at the same time, he is also a political being, constantly aware of the 
heartbreaking, passionate, or delightful things that happen in the world, 
shaping himself completely in their image. How could it be possible to feel 
no interest in other people, and with a cool ind:fference to detach yourself 
from the very life which they bring to you so abundantly? No, painting is 
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not done to decorate apartments. It is an instrument of war (quoted in 
Russell Martin, Picasso’s War, 2003, p. 175). 


The war he was referring to here was of course the class war. And for 
ordinary people caught up in this class war and promoting the cause of 
humanity in an inhumane world, military force has always been the 
greatest enemy. One of Picasso’s great paintings, Massacre in Korea (1951), 
shows his outrage in the face of the massive U.S. military intervention in 
Korea. Often treated as a mere work of propaganda because it targets the 
United States rather than Nazi Germany (as in his Guernica) as the 
perpetrator of atrocities, it nonetheless cries out to the conscience of the 
world. As in his more famous painting, Picasso expressed here his - 
“abhorrence of the military caste” and the “ocean of pain and death” that 
it produced. No other message is so much needed in our time. 





















The 2003 Daniel Singer Annual Prize $2,500 


The Daniel Singer Foundation invites submissions for the 
2003 Daniel Singer Prize. 

The Foundation is pleased to announce the 2002 Prize has 
been awarded to Staughton Lynd, a Labor Historian, lawyer, 
and activist. 

The 2003 Prize will be awarded for an original work of not 
more than 5000 words, which considers the question posed 
by Daniel Singer in Whose Millennium? Theirs or Ours? 
Namely: With an analysis and understanding of existing 
society, what must we do to re-invent the ideas of the left, 
unequivocally based on democracy and equality, so that we 
can begin to establish the framework for making- this our 
millennium? : 

Essays may be submitted in any language. The essays will 
be judged by an international panel of distinguished experts 
appointed by the Foundation. The winner will be announced 
in December 2003, and the winner will be invited to deliver a 
public lecture based on the essay. 


Submissions should be made no later than August 31, 2003, to: 
The Daniel Singer Millennium Prize Foundation 
P.O. Box 334, Sherman CT 06784 USA 
All enquiries should be sent to this address. 


The Daniel Singer Website, is: www.danielsinger.org 


rosy 
The Gulf War was a limited war. If it had not been, we would be 
ruling Baghdad today—at unpardonable expense in terms of money, lives 
lost and ruined relationships. 
—Colin L. Powell, Foreign Affairs, Winter 1992-1993 
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little: More than machinery we need humanity; More than cleverness we 
need kindness and gentleness. 


Without these qualities, life will be violent and all will be lost. 


The aeroplane and the radio have brought us closer together. The very 
nature of these inventions cries out for the goodness in men, cries out for 
universal brotherhood for the unity of us all. Even now my voice is 
reaching millions throughout the world, millions of despairing men, women 
and little children, victims of a system that makes men torture and 
imprison innocent people. To those who can hear me I say “Do not 
despair”. 

The misery that is now upon us is but the passing of greed, the 
bitterness of men who fear the way of human progress: the hate of men 
will pass and dictators die and the power they tcok from the people, will 


return to the people and so long ‘as. men die [now] liberty will never 
perish... 


Soldiers - don’t give yourselves to brutes, men who despise you and 
enslave you - who regiment your lives, tell you what to do, what to think 


and what to feel, who drill you, diet you, treat you as cattle, as cannon 
fodder. 


Dort give yourselves to these unnatural men, machine men, with 
machine minds and machine hearts. You are not machines. You are not 
cattle. You are men. You have the love of humanity in your hearts.: You 
don’t hate - only the unloved hate. Only the unloved and the unnatural. 
Soldiers - don’t fight for slavery, fight for liberty. 

In the seventeenth chapter of Saint Luke it is written “the kingdom of 


God is within man” - not one man, nor a group of men - but in all men - in 
you, the people. 


You the people have the power, the power to create machines, the 
power to create happiness. You the people have the power to make life free 
and beautiful, to make this life a wonderful adventure. Then in the name 
of democracy let’s use that power - let us all unite. Let us fight for a new 
world, a decent world that will give men a chance to work, that will give 
you the future and old age and security. By the promise of these things, 
brutes have risen to power, but they lie. They do not fulfil their promise, 
they never will. Dictators free themselves but they enslave the people. 
Now let us fight to fulfil that promise. Let us fight to free the world, to do 
away with national barriers, do away with greed, with hate and 
intolerance. Let us fight for a world of reason, a world where scierice - and 
progress will lead to all men’s happiness. 


‘Soldiers - in the name of democracy, let us all unite! . .. 


Look up! Look up! The clouds are lifting - the sun is breaking through. 
We are coming out of the darkness into the light. We are coming into a 
new world. A kind new world where men will rise above their hate and 
brutality. 


The soul of man has been given wings - and at last he is beginning to 
fly. He is flying into the rainbow - into the light of hope - into the future, 


that glorious future that belongs to you, to me and to all of us. Look up. 
Look up.” 
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The Research Unit of Political Economy (R.U.P.E), Mumbai has- 
published a special issue of ‘Aspects of India’s Economy’ on ‘Behind the 
Invasion of Iraq’. The same issue is being reprinted by Monthly Review 
Press in book form. We are reproducing below the preface written by 
Rajani Desai for that book. | | 


COPS? 


Over the past three decades, the handful of Monthly Review Press 
books and copies of Monthly Review which found their way to India would 
pass from hand to hand, be read and re-read, photocopied and circulated, 
till they were dog-eared from use. For MR Press books were for use: use by 
those struggling to change the existing world order ruled by imperialism— 
term Monthly Review not only employed but did much to substantiate. 

We were therefore happy when MR Press offered to bring out this brief 
publication, for it, too, was written very much for use. We had an 
immediate object in mind. Just as there is an unprecedented worldwide 
upsurge today against the impending assault on Iraq, there’is available a 
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Imperial America and War 
JOHN BELLAMY FOSTER 


On November ll, 2000, Richard Haass--a member of the 
National Security Council and special assistant to the president 
under the elder Bush, soon to be appointed director of policy 
planning in the State Department of newly elected President George 
W. Bush-——delivered a paper in Atlanta entitled “Imperial America.” 
For ‘the United States to succeed at its objective of global . 
preeminence, he declared, it would be necessary for Americans to 
“re-conceive their role from a traditional nation-state to an imperial 
power.” Haass eschewed the term “imperialist” in describing 
America’s role, preferring “imperial,” since the former connoted 
“exploitation, normally for commercial ends,” and “territorial 
. control.” Nevertheless, the intent was perfectly clear: 

‘ To advocate an imperial foreign policy is to call for a foreign 
policy that attempts'to organize the world along certain principles 
affecting relations between states and conditions within them. The 
U.S. role would resemble 19th century Great Britain....Coercion and 
the use of force would normally be a last resort; what was written 

by John Gallagher and Ronald Robinson about Britain a century 
and a half ago, that “The British policy followed the principle of 
extending control informally if possible and formally if necessary,” 
could be applied to the American role at the start of the new 
century (Richard N. Haass, www.brook.edu). 

The existence of an American empire is no secret. It is widely, 
even universally, recognized in most parts of the world, though 
traditionally denied by the powers that be in the United States. 
What Haass was calling for, however, was a much more open 
acknowledgement of this imperial role by Washington, in full view 
of the American population and the world, in order to further 
Washington’s imperial ambitions. “The fundamental question that 
continues to confront American foreign policy,” he explained, “is 
what to do with a surplus of power and the many and considerable 
advantages this surplus confers on the United States.” This surplus 
of power could only’ be put to use by recognizing that the United 
States had imperial interests on the scale of Britain in the 


. This is a slightly revised version of the introduction to a collection of essays 
by Harry Magdoff, Imperialism without Colonies (Monthly Review Press, 2003). 
Footnotes providing full documentation are included in the book. 
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nineteenth century. The world should therefore be given notice that 
Washington is prepared to “extend its control,” informally if 
possible and formally if not, to secure what it considers to be its 
legitimate interests across the face of the globe. The final section of 
Haass’ paper carried the heading “Imperialism Begins at Home.” It 
concluded: “the greater risk facing the United States at this 
juncture...is that it will squander the opportunity to bring about a 
world supportive of its core interests by doing too little. Imperial 
understretch, not overstretch, appears the greater eee of the 
two.” 

There is every reason to believe that the Siaertal Amena 
argument espoused by Haass represents in broad outline the now 
dominant view of the U.S. ruling class, together with the U.S. state 
that primarily serves that class. After many years of denying the 
existence of U.S. empire, received opinion in the United States has 
now adopted. a position that glories in the “American imperium,” 
with its “imperial military,” and “imperial protectorates.” This shift 
in external posture first occurred at the end of the 1990s, when it, 
became apparent that not only was the United States the sole 
remaining superpower following the demise of the Soviet Union, but 
also that Europe and Japan, due to slowdowns in their rates of 
economic growth relative to that of the United States, were now 
less able to rival it economically. Nor did Europe seem to be able 
to act militarily without the United States even within its own 
region, in relation to the debacle of the Yugoslavian civil wars. 

After Washington launched its global War on Terrorism,. 
following September 11, 2001, the imperial dimensions of U.S. 
foreign policy were increasingly obvious. U.S. empire is therefore 
now portrayed by political pundits and the mainstream media as a 
necessary “burden” falling on the United States as a result of its 
unparalleled role on the world stage. The United States is said to 
be at the head of a new kind of empire, divorced from national 
interest, economic exploitation, racism, or colonialism, and that 
exists only to promote freedom and human rights. As Michael 
Ignatieff, Professor of Human Rights Policy at the Kennedy School 
of Government, Harvard University, proclaimed in the New York 
Times Magazine (January 5, 2003), “America’s empire is not like 
empires of times past, built on colonies, conquest and the white 
man’s burden....[The 2lst century imperium is a new invention in the 
annals of political science, an empire lite, a global hegemony whose 
grace notes are free markets, human rights and democracy, enforced 
by the most awesome military power the world has ever known.” 
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Such high-sounding words aside, what makes this “2lst century 
imperium” an overriding concern for humanity today is Washington’s 
increased readiness to use its unrivaled military power to invade 
‘and occupy other countries whenever it deems this absolutely 
necessary to achieve its ends. Yet, as Indian econgmist Prabaar 
Patnaik observed more than a decade ago, “No 
the existence of imperialism from the fact of Wats) 
the existence of wars was explained in ter Ohi | 
the reality of imperialism has been brought/fdayly’to “plea Ooch 
world attention as a result of such wars ff- imporg@inéto seardh 
out its underlying causes. | >: a 












Classic Imperialism 


One of the most influential mainstream 
British imperialism in the nineteenth century Wy 
article entitled “The Imperialism of Free Trade,” te 
century ago by economic historians John Gallagher and Ronald 
-Robinson. A part of this analysis was utilized by Haass to advance 
his “Imperial America” argument. The central thesis of Gallagher 
and Robinson’s article was simple: imperialism is a continuous 
reality of economic expansion in modern times. Those who 
associated imperialism primarily with colonies and colonialism, and 
who therefore took the scramble for Africa and late nineteenth 
century colonial expansion as the basis for a general model of 
imperialism, were wrong. British imperialism throughout the 
nineteenth century remained essentially the same in its inner logic 
despite the concentration on expanding free trade in one period and 
on annexing colonies in another. As Gallagher and Robinson 
elaborated (in the same passage from which Haass quoted): 

British policy followed the principle of extending control 

informally if possible and formally if necessary. To label the one 

method ‘anti-imperialist? and the other ‘imperialist,’ is to ignore 
the fact that whatever the method British interests were steadily 
safeguarded and extended. The usual summing up of the policy of 
the free trade empire as ‘trade not rule’ should read ‘trade with 
informal control if possible; trade with, rule when 
necessary.’...Despite...attempts at ‘imperialism on the cheap,’ the 
foreign challenge to British paramountcy in tropical Africa [in the 
late nineteenth century] and the comparative absence there of ' 
large-scale, strong, indigenous political organizations which had 
_ served informal expansion so well elsewhere, eventually dictated 
the switch to formal rule. 


For those seeking to comprehend British imperialism in the 
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nineteenth century, this argument suggested, it is the “imperialism 
of free trade” and not colonialism that should be the primary focus. 
Only when the economic ends of Britain could not be secured by 
informal control did it resort to formal imperialism or 
colonization—that is, direct and continuing use of military and 
political-control—to achieve its ends. If it has often been said that 
“trade followed the flag,” it would be far more correct to say that 
phere was’ “a. general tendency for British trade to follow the 
/Anvisible. flag of informal empire.” The “distinctive feature” of the 

i “British imperialisin of free trade in the nineteenth. century,” these 

| ; authors argued, was that its use of its military force and hegemonic 

$ power in“'getieral were/ primarily limited to establishing secure 
“conditions for economic dominance and expansion. 

«The clearest” ‘example of such informal imperialism was the 
British role in South America in the nineteenth century. Britain - 
maititained..its contro] in the region through various commercial | 
treaties and financial relationships backed by British sea power. As 
British Foreign Minister George Canning put it in 1824: “Spanish, 
America is free; and if we do not mismanage our affairs sadly she is 
. English.” At all times, Gallagher and Robinson state, British 
influence was exercised so as to convert such “areas into 
complementary satellite economies, which would ‘provide raw 
materials and food for Great Britain, and‘provide widening markets 
for its manufactures.” When left with.no other way of enforcing its 
dominance, Britain was always ready to resort to active 
interventions—as it did repeatedly in Latin America in the 
nineteenth century. 

As the distinguished German historian Wolfgang J. Mommsen 
noted in his Theories of Imperialism, the significance of this concept 
of informal imperialism was that it tended to bridge the gap 
between non-Marxist and Marxist approaches, since it stressed the 
historical continuity of imperialism as a manifestation of economic 
expansion (not confusing it simply with its more formal political- 
military occurrences): 

By recognizing that there are numerous informal types of 

imperialist domination which precede or accompany the 

establishment of formal rule, or even make it unnecessary, Western 

[non-Marxist] thinking on the subject of imperialism has drawn 

closer to Marxist theory....Generally speaking, most non-Marxist 

theoreticians admit nowadays that dependency of an imperialist 
sort may well result from the most varied kinds of informal 
influence, especially of an economic nature. Imperialist forces at 

the colonial periphery were by no means obliged constantly to . 
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resort to the actual use of political power: it was generally quite 

enough to know that the imperialist groups could count on support 

from the metropolitan power in the event of a crisis. Formal 
political rnle thus appears only as the most specific, but not the 
normal type of imperialist dependence. 

Ironically, Gallagher and Robinson distinguished their approach 
from the classic accounts of John Hobson (in his 1902 Imperialism: 
A Study) and Lenin (in his 1916 Imperialism, the Highest Stage of 
Capitalism) by associating both Hobson’s and Lenin’s views with a 
narrower spectrum of cases involving formal control or colonialism. 
By identifying the last quarter of the nineteenth ‘century, when 
colonial annexations were at their height, as a qualitatively new 
stage of capitalism—the monopoly or imperialist stage—Lenin in 
particular, these authors argued, had come to associate imperialism 
with formal rather than informal control. _ 

However, this criticism fell wide of the mark, since Lenin himself 
had emphasized that imperialism did not necessarily involve formal 
control, as witnessed especially by British imperialism in Latin 
_America in the nineteenth century. “The division of the world 
into...colony-owning countries on the one hand and colonies on the 
other,” he observed, did not exhaust the core-periphery relations 
between nation states. Indeed Lenin pointed to “a variety of forms 
. of dependent countries; countries, which, officially, are politically 
` independent, but which are, in fact, enmeshed in the net of financial 
and diplomatic dependence...the semi-colony,” including cases like 
Argentina, which was so erpeneent financially on London that it 
was a virtual colony. 

The reality of an iomal imperialism of free trade (or 
imperialism without colonies) was never an enigma to Marxist 
theory, which viewed imperialism as a historical process associated 
with capitalist expansion—only secondarily affected by the particular 
political forms in which it manifested itself. The reason for 
characterizing the last quarter of the nineteenth century as the 
imperialist stage in the work of Lenin and most subsequent Marxist 
theorists, did not have to do mainly with a shift from informal to 
formal imperialism, or the mere fact of widespread annexations 
within the periphery, but rather with the evolution of capitalism 
itself, which had developed into its monopoly stage, creating a 
qualitatively new type of imperialism. It. was this historically specific 
analysis of imperialism as a manifestation of capitalist development 
in all of its complexity (economic/political/military—core and 
periphery) that was to give the Marxist theory of imperialism its 
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importance as a coherent way of understanding the deeper 
globalizing tendencies of the system. 

In this interpretation, there was a sense in which imperialism 
was inherent in capitalism from the beginning. Many of the features 
of contemporary imperialism, such as the development of the world 
market, the division between core and periphery, the competitive 
hunt for colonies or semi-colonies, the extraction of surplus, the 
securing of raw materials to bring back to the mother country, etc. 
‘are part of capitalism as a global system from the late fifteenth 
century on. Imperialism, in the widest sense, had its sources in the 
accumulation dynamic of the system (as basic as the pursuit of 
profits itself), which encouraged the countries at the center of the 
capitalist world economy, and particularly the wealthy interests 
within these countries, to feather their own nests by appropriating 
surplus and vital resources from the periphery—what Pierre Jalée 
called The Pillage of the Third World. By a variety of coercive 
means, the poorer satellite economies were so structured—beginning 
in the age of conquest in the late fifteenth and sixteenth centuries— 
that their systems of production and distribution served not so -~ 
much their own needs as those of the dominant metropoles. 
Nevertheless, the recognition of such commonalities in imperialism 
in the various phases of capitalist development was entirely 
consistent with the observation that there had been a qualitative 
change in the nature and significance of imperialism that 
commenced in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, sufficient 
to cause Lenin to associate this with a new stage of capitalism. 

Marxists have therefore often distinguished between an older- 
imperialism and what was called the “new imperialism” that began 
in the final decades of the nineteenth century. What distinguished 
this new imperialism were primarily two things: (1) the breakdown 
of British hegemony and increased competition for control over 
global territories between the various advanced capitalist states; 
and (2) the rise of monopolistic corporations—large, integrated 
industrial and financial firms-—-as the dominant economic actors in 
all of the advanced capitalist states. The new mammoth corporations 
by. their very nature sought to expand beyond national bounds and 
dominate global production and consumption. As Harry Magdoff 
observed, “The urge to dominate is integral to business.” 
Monopolistic firms engaged in this imperial struggle were frequently 
favored by their own nation states. The Marxist theory of the new 
imperialism, with its focus on the rise of the giant firms, thus 
pointed to the changed global economic circumstances that were to 
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emerge along with what later came to be known as multinational or 
global corporations. All of this became the context in which older 
phenomena, such as the extraction of surplus, the race for control of 
raw materials and resources, the creation of economic dependencies 
in the global periphery and the unending contest among rival 
capitalist powers, manifested themselves in new and transformed 
ways. | 

It was this understanding of imperialism as a historical reality of 
capitalist development, one that took on new characteristics as the 
system itself evolved, that most sharply separated the Marxist 
approach from mainstream interpretations. The latter frequently saw 
imperialism as a mere policy and associated it primarily with 
political and military actions on the part of states. In the more 
widely disseminated mainstream view (from which realist economic 
historians like Gallagher and Robinson dissented), imperialism was 
present only in overt instances of political and. territorial control 
ushered in by actual military conquest. In the contrasting Marxist 
view, imperialism occurred not simply through the policies of states 
but also through the actions of corporations and the mechanisms of 
trade, finance and investment. It involved a whole constellation of 
class relations, including the nurturing of local collaborators or 
comprador elements in the dependent societies. Any explanation of 
how modern imperialism worked thus necessitated a description of 
the entire system of monopoly capitalism. Informal control of 
countries on the periphery of the capitalist world system by. 
countries at the center of the system was as important, in this view, 
-as formal control. Struggles over hegemony and more generally 
rivalries among the leading capitalist states were continuous, but 
took on changing forms depending on ‘the economic, political and 
military resources at their disposal. 


Imperial America in the Post-Cold War World 


If the main distinguishing feature of modern imperialism, in the 
Marxist view, was associated with the rise to dominance of the 
‘giant corporations, the ordering of power within the system, as 
reflected in the relative position of various nation states, 
nonetheless shifted considerably over time. In the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth century the principal global reality was ‘the 
decline in British hegemony and the increased rivalry among the 
advanced capitalist states that followed, leading to the First and 
Second World Wars. The rise of the Soviet Union in the context of 
the First World War posed an external challenge to the system 
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eventually leading to a Cold War struggle between the United 
States, the new hegemonic power of the capitalist world economy 
following the Second World War, and the Soviet Union. The fall of 
the latter in 1991 left the United States as the sole superpower. By 
the end of the 1990s the United States had gained on its main 
economic rivals as well. The result of all of this by the beginning of 
the new century, as Henry Kissinger declared in 2001 in Does 
America Need a Foreign Policy?, was that the United States had 
achieved “a pre-eminence not enjoyed by even the greatest empires 
of the past.” 

This naturally led to the question: what was the United States 
to do with its enormous “surplus of power”? Washington’s answer, 
particularly after 9/11, has been to pursue its imperial ambitions 
through renewed interventions in the global periphery—on a scale 
not seen since the Vietnam War. In the waging of its imperial War 
on Terrorism the U.S. state is at one with the expansionary goals of 
U.S. business. As Business Week Online, in late January 2003, 
expressed the economic benefits to be derived from a U.S. invasion 
of Iraq: “Since the U.S. military would control Iraq’s oil and gas 
deposits [the second largest known reserves in the world after 
Saudi Arabia] for some time, U.S. companies could be in line for a 
lucrative slice of the business. They may snag drilling rights too.” 
Companies in the oil service industry, which is dominated by the 
United States, might “feel just as victorious as the U.S. Special 
Forces.” Indeed, the main object of such military invasions is regime ' 
change and the subsequent restructuring of the economy of the 
“rogue. state”’—so-called because it stands outside the imperial : 
order defined primarily by the United States—to make it conform 
to the dominant requirements of the capitalist world economy, 
which include opening up its resources to more extensive 
exploitation. | 

Richard Haass (whose responsibilities in the present 
administration were extended to include those of U.S. coordinator 
of policy for the future of Afghanistan) pointed out in his book. 
Intervention, that regime change often can only be accomplished 
through a full-scale military invasion leaving the conquered nation 
in ruins and necessitating subsequent “nation-building”: 

It is difficult to target specific individuals with military 

force....U.S. efforts to use force to bring about changes in political 

leadership failed in the cases of Qaddafi in Libya, Saddam in Iraq, 


and Aideed in Somalia. Force can create a context in which 
political change is ‘more likely, but without extraordinary 
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intelligence and more than a little good fortune, force by itself is 

unlikely to bring about specific political changes. The only way to 

increase the likelihood of such change is through highly intrusive 
forms of intervention, such as nation-building, which involves first 

eliminating all opposition and then engaging in an occupation that . 

allows for substantial engineering of another society. 

Such a “nation-building” occupation, Haass stressed, involves 
“defeating and disarming any local opposition and establishing a 
political authority that enjoys a monopoly or near-monopoly of 
control over the legitimate use of force.” (This is Max Weber’s 
well-known definition of a state—though imposed in this case by an 
invading force.) It therefore requires, as Haass observed quoting one 
foreign policy analyst, an occupation: of “imperial proportions and 
possibly of endless duration.” 

It is precisely this kind of invasion of “imperial proportions” and 
uncertain. duration that now seems to be the main agenda of 
Washington’s War on Terrorism. In the occupation and “nation- 
building” processes following invasions (as in the case of 

, Afghanistan), explicit. colonialism, in the most brazen nineteenth 
century sense, will be avoided. No formal annexation will take 
place, and at least a pretense of local rule will be established from 
the beginning, even during direct military occupation. Nevertheless, 
a central goal will be to achieve some of what colonialism in its 
classic form previously accomplished. As Magdoff pointed out, 

Colonialism, considered as the direct application of military and 

political force, was essential to reshape the social and economic 

+ institutions of many of the dependent countries to the needs of the 

metropolitan centers. Once this reshaping had been accomplished 
economic forces—the international price; marketing and financial 
systems~-were by themselves sufficient to perpetuate and indeed 
intensify the relationship of dominance and exploitation between 
mother country and colony. In these circumstances, the colony 
could be granted formal political independence without changing 
anything essential, and without interfering too seriously with the 
interests which had originally led to the conquest of the colony. 

Something of this sort is occurring in Afghanistan and is now 
being envisioned for Iraq. Once a country has been completely 
disarmed and reshaped to fit the needs of the countries at the 
center of the capitalist world, “nation-building” will be complete 
and the occupation will presumably come to an end. But in areas 
that contain vital resources like oil (or that are deemed to be of 
strategic significance in gaining access to such resources), a shift 
back from formal to informal imperialism after an invasion may be 
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slow to take place—or will. occur only in very limited ways. 
“Informal control” or the mechanism of global accumulation that 
systematically favors the core nations, constitutes the normal means 
through which imperialist exploitation of the periphery operates. But 
this requires, on occasion, extraordinary means in order to bring 
recalcitrant state back into conformity with the market and with the 
` international hierarchy of power with the United States at its apex. 

At present, U.S. imperialism appears particularly blatant because 
it is linked directly with war in this way, and points to an endless 
series of wars in the future to achieve essentially the same ends. 
However, if we wish to understand the underlying forces at work, 
we should not let this heightened militarism and aggression distract 
us from the inner logic of imperialism, most evident in the rising 
gap in income and wealth between rich and poor countries, and in 
the net transfers of economic surplus from periphery to center that 
make this possible. The growing polarization of wealth and poverty 
between nations (a polarization that exists within nations as well) 
is the system’s crowning achievement on the world stage. It is also 
what. is ultimately at ‘issue in the struggle against modern” 
imperialism. As Magdoff argues in Imperialism without Colonies, 
there is an essential oneness to economic, political, and military 
domination under capitalism. Those seeking to oppose the 
manifestations of imperialism must recognize that it is impossible 
to challenge any one of these effectively without: calling into 
question all the others—and hence the entire system. 


Promotion of American’ private investment abroad, wholesale 
intervention in the political affairs of other countries to provide 
the requisite “hospitable climate,” continuous armaments and 
military action for the protection of this investment, become the 
blueprint of our “dollar diplomacy.” The dangers with which 
this course is fraught need not be stressed. The damage that it 
is bound to inflict on the standing of the American people 
among the peoples of the world can be readily imagined. What 
matters historically is that this strategy of imperialism is bound 
to fail. Not only the peoples of Europe, Asia, Latin America, 
and Africa, but also the people of the United States will sooner 
or later refuse to accept the principle that what is good for 
American corporate business is not merely good for the United 
States but is a blessing for the world as a whole. 

—Paul A. Baran (“Historicus”), Monthly Review, May 1953 
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Imperial Ambition 
NOAM CHOMSKY interviewen ey DAVID BARSAMIAN 


David Barsamian: What are the regional implications of the U.S. 
invasion and occupation of Iraq? 


Noam Chomsky: I think not only the region but the world in 
general perceives it correctly as a kind of an easy test case to try to 
establish a norm for use of military force, which was declared in 
general terms last September. Last September, the National Security 
Strategy of the United States of America was issued. It presented a 
somewhat novel and unusually extreme doctrine on the use of force 
in the world. And it’s hard not to notice that the drumbeat for war 
in Iraq coincided with that.-It also coincided with the onset of the 
congressional campaign. All these are tied together. 

The new doctrine was not one of preemptive war, which arguably 
falls within some stretching of the U.N. Charter, but rather of 
something that doesn’t even begin to have any grounds in 
international law, namely, preventive war. The doctrine, you recall, 
was that the United States would rule the world by force, and that 
if there is any challenge perceived to its domination, a challenge 
perceived in the distance, invented, imagined, whatever, then the 
U.S. will have the right to destroy that challenge before it becomes 
a threat. That’s preventive war, not preemptive war. 

And if you want to declare a doctrine, a powerful state has the 
capacity to create what is called a new norm. So if India invades 
Pakistan to put an end to monstrous atrocities, that’s not a norm. 
But if the United States bombs Serbia, on dubious grounds, that’s a 
norm. That’s what power means. 

‘ So if you want to establish a new norm, you have to do 
something. And the ‘easiest way to do it is to select a completely 


Noam Chomsky, longtime political activist, writer, and professor of 
linguistics at MIT, is the author of numerous books and articles on the media, 
U.S. foreign policy, international affairs and human rights. His latest books are 
Power and Terror (Seven Stories Press, 2003) and Middle East Illusions 
(Rowman & Littlefield Publishers, 2003). David Barsamian is founder and 


_ director of Alternative Radio www.alternativeradio.org. He and Professor 


Chomsky have done a series of interview books. Their latest is Propaganda and - 
the Public Mind (South End Press, 2001). This interview occurred on March 
22, 2003. l . 
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defenseless target, which can be completely overwhelmed by the 
most massive military force in human history. However, in order to 
do that credibly, at least to your own population, you have to 
frighten them. So the defenseless target has to be turned into an 
awesome threat to survival which was responsible for September 1l 
and is about to attack us again, and so on and so forth. And that 
was indeed done. Beginning last September there was a massive 
effort which substantially succeeded in convincing Americans, alone 
in the world, that Saddam Hussein is not only a monster but a 
threat to their existence. That was the content of the October 
congressional resolution and a lot of things since. And it shows in 
the polls. And by now about half the population even believes that 
he was responsible for September 11. l 

So all this falls together. You have the doctrine onom You 
have a norm established in a very easy case. The population is 
driven into a panic and, alone in the world, believes fantasies of 
this kind and therefore is willing to support military force in self- 
defense. And if you believe this, then it really is self-defense. So 
it’s kind of like a textbook example of aggression, with the purpose 
of extending the scope of further aggression. Once the easy case is 
handled, you can move on to think of harder cases. 

Those are the main reasons why so much of the world is 
overwhelmingly opposed to the war. It’s not júst the attack on Iraq. 
‘Many people perceive it correctly as exactly the way it’s intended, 
as a firm statement that you had better watch out, we’re on the 
way. That’s why the United States is now regarded as the greatest 
threat to peace in the world by-probably the vast majority of the 
population of the world. George Bush has succeeded within a year 
in converting the United States to a country that is greatly feared, 
disliked, and even hated. 


DB: At the World Social Forum in Porto Alegre in late January, 
you .described Bush and the people around him ‘as’ “radical 
nationalists” engaging in “imperial violence.” Is this regime in 
Washington substantively different from previous ones? 


NC: It is useful to have some historical perspective. So let’s go 
to the opposite end of the political spectrum, the Kennedy liberals, 
about as far as you can get. In 1963, they announced a doctrine 
which is not very different from Bush’s national security strategy . 
report. This was in 1963. Dean Acheson, a respected elder.. 
statesman, a senior adviser to the Kennedy administration, delivered 
a lecture to the American Society for International Law in which he - 
instructed them that, no legal challenge arises in the case of a U.S. 
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response to a challenge to its position, prestige, or authority. The 
wording was pretty much like that. What was he referring to? He 
was referring to the U.S. terrorist war and economic warfare against 
Cuba. And the timing is quite significant. This was shortly after the 
missile crisis, which drove the world to the edge of nuclear war: 
And that was largely a result of a major campaign of international 


_ terrorism aimed at what’s now called regime change, a major factor 


that led to the missiles being sent. Right. afterwards, Kennedy 
stepped up the international terrorist campaign, and Acheson 
informed the Society for International Law that we had the right of 


preventive war against a mere challenge to our position and prestige, 


not even a threat to our existence. His wording, in fact, was even 
more extreme than the Bush doctrine last September. 

On the other hand, to put it in perspective, that was a 
proclamation by Dean Acheson. It wasn’t an official statement of 


policy. And it’s obviously not the first or last declaration of this 


kind. This one last September is unusual in its brazenness and in 


the fact that it is a formal statement of policy, not just a statement 
by a high official. 


DB: A slogan we have all heard at peace rallies is “No Blood for 
Oil.” The whole issue of oil is often referred to as the driving force 
behind the U.S. attack and occupation of Iraq. How central is oil to 
U.S. strategy? 


NC: It’s undoubtedly central. I don’t think any sane person 
doubts that. The Gulf region is the main energy-producing region of 
the world. It has been since the Second World War. It’s expected 
to be at least for another generation. It’s a huge source of strategic 
power, of material wealth. And Iraq is absolutely central to it. It 
has the second largest oil reserves. It’s very easily accessible, cheap. 
To control Iraq is to be in a very strong position to determine the 
price and production levels, not too high, not too low, to probably 
undermine OPEC, and to swing your weight around throughout the 
world. That’s been true since the Second World War. It has nothing 
in particular to do with access to the oil; the U.S. doesn’t really 
intend to access it. But it does have to do with control. So that’s 
in the background. If Iraq was somewhere in Central Africa, it 
wouldn’t be chosen for this test case. So that’s certainly there in 
the background, just as it’s there in less crucial regions, like Central 
Asia. However, it doesn’t account for the specific timing of the 
operation, because that’s a constant concern. 


DB: A 1945 State Department document on Middle East oil 
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described it as “...a stupendous source of strategic power, and one 
of the greatest material prizes in world history.” The U.S. imports 
15 percent of its oil from Venezuela. It also imports oil from 
Colombia and Nigeria. All three of those states are perhaps; from 
Washington’s perspective, somewhat problematic right now, with 
Hugo Chavez in Venezuela and serious internal conflicts, literally 
civil war, in Colombia and uprisings in Nigeria threatening oil 
. supplies there. What do you think about all of those factors? 


NC: That’s very pertinent, and those are the regions whete the 
U.S. actually intends to have access. The Middle East it wants to 
control. But, at least according to intelligence projections, the U.S. 
intends to rely on what they regard as more stable Atlantic Basin: 
resources—Atlantic Basin: means West Africa and the Western 
_Hemisphere—which are more totally under U.S. control than the 
Middle East, which is a difficult region. So the projections are: 
control the Middle East, but maintain access to the Atlantic Basin, 
including the countries you mentioned. It does, therefore, follow 
that lack of conformity, disruption of one kind or another, in those 
areas is a significant threat, and there is very likely to be another 
episode like Iraq, if this one works the way the civilian planners at 
the Pentagon hope. If it’s an easy victory, no fighting, establish a 
new regime which you will.call democratic, and not too much 
catastrophe, if it works like that, they are going to be emboldened 
on to the next step. 

And the next step, you can think of several possibilities. One of 
- them, indeed, is the Andean region. The U.S. has military bases all 
around it now. There are military forces right in there. Colombia ° 
and Venezuela are both, especially Venezuela, substantial oil 
producers, and there is more elsewhere, like Ecuador, and even 
Brazil. Yes, that’s a possibility, that the next step in the campaign 
of preventive wars, once the so-called norm is established and 
‘accepted, would be to go on there. Another possibility is Iran. 


DB: Indeed, Iran. The U.S. was advised by none other than that, 
as Bush called him, “man of peace,” Sharon, to go after Iran “the 
day after” they finish with Iraq. What about Iran? A Seaenetee | 
axis-of-evil state and also a country that has a lot of oil. | 


NC: As far as reese! is concer. Iraq has never been much of 
an issue. They consider it a kind of pushover. But Iran is a different 
story. Iran is a much more serious military and economic force. And ` 
for years Israel has been pressing the United States to take on Iran. 
Iran is too big for Israel to attack, so they want the big boys to do 
v. 
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-And it’s quite likely. that the war may already be under way. A 
year ago, over 10 percent of the Israeli air force was reported to be 
-permanently based in eastern Turkey, that is, in these huge U.S. 
military bases in eastern Turkey. And they are reported to be flying 
reconnaissance over the Iranian border. In addition, there are 
_credible reports, that there are efforts, that the U.S. and Turkey and 
Israel are attempting to stir up Azeri nationalist forces in northern 
Iran to move towards a.kind of a linkage of: parts of Iran with 
Azerbaijan. There is a kindof an axis of U.S.-Turkish-Israeli power 
in the’ region opposed to Iran that may ultimately, perhaps, lead to 
the split-up of Iran and maybe military attack. Although there will 
‘be a military attack only if it’s taken for granted that Iran would be 


basically defenseless. They’re not going to invade anyone who can 
fight back. 


DB: With U:S. military forces in Afghanistan and in Iraq, as well 
' as bases in Turkey and Central Asia, Iran is literally surrounded 
now. Might not that objective reality on the ground push forces 
inside Iran to develop nuclear weapons, if they don’t already have 
` them, in self-defense? 


NC: Very likely. The little evidence we have—serious evidence— 
indicates that the 1981 Israeli bombing of the Osirak reactor 
probably stimulated and may have initiated the Iraqi nuclear 
weapons development program. They were engaged in building a 
nuclear plant, but what it was nobody knew. It was investigated on 
the ground after the bombing by a well-known nuclear physicist 
‘from Harvard—I believe he was head of the Harvard - physics 
department at the time. He published’ his analysis in the leading 
scientific journal, Nature: According to him, it was a power plant. 
He’s an expert on this topic. Other. Iraqi’ sources, exiled, have 
indicated—we can’t prove it—that nothing much was going on. 
They may have been toying with the idea of nuclear weapons, but 
that the bombing of it did stimulate the nuclear weapons program. 
“You can’t prove this, but that’s what the evidence looks like. And 
~ its very plausible. That doesr? t have to be true. What you described 
is highly likely. If you come out and say, “Look, we’re going to 
attack you,” and countries know that they have no means of 
conventional, defense, you're: virtually ordering them to develop 
weapons of mass destruction and networks of terror. It’s 
transparent. That’s exactly why the CIA and everyone else predicted 

it. 


‘DB: ‘What does the Iraq war and occupation mean for the 
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Palestinians? 
NC; Disaster. 
DB: No roadmaps to peace? 


NC: It’s interesting to read it. One of the rules of journalism—I 
don’t know exactly: how it got established, but its held with 
absolute consistency—is that when you mention George Bush’s name 
in an article, the headline has to speak of his vision and the article 
has to talk about his dreams. Maybe there will be a photograph of 
him right next to it peering into the distance. And one of George 
Bush’s dreams and visions is to have a Palestinian state somewhere, 
sometime, in some unspecified place, maybe in the desert. And’ we 
are supposed to worship and praise that as a magnificent vision. It 
has become a convention of journalists. There was a lead story in 
the Wall Street Journal on March 21 which I think had the words 
“vision” and “dream” about ten times. 

The vision and the dream is that maybe the United States will 
stop undermining totally the long-term efforts of the rest of the 
world, virtually without exception, to create some kind of a viable 
political settlement. Up until now, the U.S. has been blocking it, 
for the last twenty-five to thirty years. The Bush administration 
went even further in blocking it, sometimes in pretty extreme ways, 
so extreme that they weren’t even reported. 

For example, last December at the U.N., for the first time the 
Bush administration reversed U.S. policy on Jerusalem. Up until 
now, the U.S. had, at least in principle, gone along with the 1968" 
Security Council resolution ordering Israel to revoke its annexation 
and occupation and settlement policies in East Jerusalem. And for 
the first time, last December, the Bush administration reversed that. 
That’s one of many cases intended to undermine the possibility of 
any‘ meaningful political settlement. To disguise this, it’s called a 
vision, and the effort to pursue it is called a U.S. initiative, 
although in fact what it really is, as anyone who pays the slightest 
attention to the history knows, is a U.S. effort to catch up to long- 
standing European and Arab efforts and to try to cut them down so 
they don’t mean very much. The great praise for Sharon in- the 
United States,- who is now considered a great ‘statesman—he is 
after, after all, one of the leading terrorist commanders in the 
world for the last fifty years—that’s an interesting phenomenon, and 
it reveals another substantial achievement of propaganda, the whole 
story, and a dangerous one. 
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In mid-March, Bush made what was called his first significant 
pronouncement on the Middle East, on the Arab/Israeli problem. He 
gave a speech. Big headlines. First significant statement in years. If 
you read it, it was boilerplate, except for one sentence. That one 
sentence, if you take a look at ‘it closely, gives his roadmap: as the 
peace process advances, Israel should terminate new settlement 
programs. What does that.mean? That means until the peace process 
reaches a point that Bush endorses, which could be indefinitely far 
in the future,’until then Israel should continue to build settlements. 
That’s a change in policy. Up until now, officially at least, the U.S. 
has been opposed to expansion of the illegal settlement programs 
that make a’ political settlement impossible.: But now Bush is saying 
the opposite: Go on and settle. We’ll keep paying for it, until we 
decide that somehow the peace process has reached an adequate 
point. So, yes, it was a significant change towards more ‘aggression, 
undermining of international law, and undermining of the 
possibilities of peace. That’s not the way it was portrayed. But take 
a look at the wording. : 


DB: You’ve described the level of public protest and resistance to 
the Iraq war as “unprecedented”; never before has there been so 
much opposition before a war began. Where is that resistance going? 


NC: I dopt know any way to predict human affairs. It will go 
the way people decide it will go. There are many possibilities. It 
should intensify. The tasks are now much greater and more serious 
than they were before. On the other hand, it’s harder. It’s just 
psychologically easier to organize to oppose a military attack than it 
is to oppose a long-standing program of imperial ambition, of which 
this attack is one phase, and of which others are going to come 
next. That takes more thought, more dedication, more long-term 
engagement. It’s the difference between deciding, okay, Pm in this 
for the long haul and saying, okay, Pm going out to a demonstration 
tomorrow and then back home. Those are choices, all of them. The 
same in the civil rights movement, the women’s movement, 
anything. 


DB: Talk about threats to and intimidation of dissidents here 
inside the United States, including roundups of immigrants, and 
citizens, for that matter. 


NC: Vulnerable people like immigrants, definitely have to be 
concerned. The current government has claimed rights which go 
beyond any precedents. There are some in wartime, but those are 
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pretty ugly ones, like the 1942 round up of Japanese, or, say, Wilson — 

during the First World War, which was pretty awful. But they’re 

now claiming rights that are quite without precedent, including 

even the right to arrest citizens, hold thém in detention without 
-access to family. or lawyers; and do so indefinitely, without charges. 
Immigrants and other vulnerable people should certainly be cautious. 

On the other hand, for people like us, citizens: with any privileges, 
= though there are “threats, as. compared with what people face in 
~~ most of the world, they are so slight that it’s hard to. get very. 
upset, about them. ‘I’ve just been’ back from Turkey a couple of times 
-and Colombia, and compared with the threats that people face 
: : . there, ‘we’re living in heaven. And they dort worry about it. They 
do, ‘obviously, but they don’t let it stop. them. 


DB: Do you see Ai ope and East Asia emerging 3 as counterforces 
to U.S. power at some point? 


NC: They’ re emerging all ake There is no doii that Europe 
and Asia are economic forces roughly on a par with North America, 
and: have. their own interests. Their interests are- not simply to 
follow U.S. “orders. ’ They're. tightly. linked. So, for example, the 
corporate sector in Europe, the U.S., and most of Asia are linked in 
all kinds of ways and have’ common interests. On’ the other hand, 
there are separate interests, and these are problems that’ “go way 
back, especially with Europe. 

The U.S: has always:had an ambivalent ERA towards Europe. 

It wanted Europe to be unified, as a more efficient market for U.S. . 
corporations, ‘great advantages of scale. On the other hand, it was — 

__always concerned about the threat that Europe might move off in 
another diréction. A lot of the issues about the accession of the. 
Fast European countries to the European Union have a lot to do — 
with that. The U.S. is strongly in favor of it, because it’s hoping - 
that these countries will be more susceptible to U.S. influence and - 
will be able to undermine the core of Europe, which is. France and 
Germany,. the big industrial countries, which might move in a` 
somewhat more independent direction. 

.---' Also in the background is a long-standing U.S. erg of. hee 

= Eiiropeaii*sccial market ‘system, which provides decent wages, and” 

= working-conditions and. benefits. Its very different fr6m-the U.S. 

-system. And’ they “dort: want. that. model_to_exist, because its a- 
dangerous one. People get funny ideas. And it’s very explicitly stated. 

_that with the.accession of Eastern European’ countries, with low 

- wages arid repression of labor and so on, it may help undermine the- 
social and worker standards in Western ve and that would be 


r 
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a big benefit for the U.S. 


DB: With the U.S. economy deteriorating and with more layoffs, 
how is the Bush administration going to maintain what some are 
calling a garrison state with permanent war and occupation of 
numerous countries? How are they going to pull it off? 


NC: They have to pull it off for about another six years. By that 
time they hope they will have institutionalized highly reactionary 
programs within the United States. They will have left the economy 
in a very serious state, with huge deficits, pretty much the way they 
did in the 1980s.: And: then it will be somebody else’s problem to 
patch it together. Meanwhile, they will have, they hope, undermined 
social programs, diminished democracy, which of course they hate, 
by transferring decisions out of the public arena into private hands. 
And they will have done it in a way that will be very hard to 
disentangle. So they will have left a legacy internally that will be 
painful and hard. But only for the majority of the population. The 
; people they’re concerned about are going to be making out like 
ae Very much like the Reagan years. It’s the same people, after 
all. | 

And internationally, they hope that they will have 
institutionalized the doctrines of imperial domination through force 
and preventive war as a choice. The U.S. now in military spending 
probably exceeds the rest of the world combined, and it’s much 
more advanced and moving out into extremely dangerous directions, 
like space. They assume, I suppose, that no matter what happens to 
the American economy, that will give such overwhelming force that 
people will just have to do what they say. 


DB: What do you say to the peace activists who labored for so 
long trying to prevent the invasion of Iraq and who are now feeling 
a sense of anger and sadness? 


NC: That they dodd be realistic. Abolitionism. How long did 
the struggle go on before they made any progress? If you give up 
every time you don’t achieve the immediate gain you want, yowre 
just guaranteeing that the worst is going to happen. These are long, 
hard struggles. And, in fact, what happened in the last couple of 
months should be seen. quite. ‘positively. The basis was created for 
expansion and development of a peace and justice movement -that 
will move on to much harder tasks. And that’s the way these things 
gO. It isn’t ae: 
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: Three themes stand out in Iraq’s history over the last. century, in . 
the light of the present U.S. plans to invade and occupy that 
country. 

First, the attempt by imperialist powers to dominate Iraq in 
order to grab its vast oil wealth. In this regard there is hardly a 
dividing line between oil corporations and their home governments, 
with the governments undertaking to promote, secure, and militarily 
protect their oil corporations. 

Second, the attempt by each imperialist power to exclude others 
from the prize. 


Third, the vibrancy of nationalist opposition among the people of ` 


Iraq and indeed the entire region to these designs of imperialism. 
This is manifested at times in mass upsurges and at other times in 
popular pressure on whomever is in power to demand better terms 
from the oil companies or even to expropriate them. 

The following account is limited to Iraq, and it provides only 
the barest sketch. 


FROM COLONY TO SEMI-COLONY 


Entry of Imperialism 


Iraq, the easternmost country of the Arab world, was joue to 
perhaps the world’s first great civilization. It was known in classical 
times as Mesopotamia (“Land between the Rivers”—the Tigris and 
the Euphrates), and became known as Iraq in the seventh century. 
For centuries Baghdad was a rich and vibrant city, the intellectual 
center of the Arab world. From the sixteenth century to 1918, Iraq. 
was a part of the Turkish Ottoman Empire, divided into three 
vilayets (provinces): Mosul in the north, Baghdad in the center, and 
Basra in the south. The first was predominantly Kurdish, the second 
predominantly Sunni Arab, and the third predominantly Shiite Arab. -- 

As the Ottoman Empire fell into decline, Britain and France 


This essay, written well before the commencement of the war, is adapted- . 
from Behind the Invasion of Iraq by the Research Unit for Political Economy, 
now available from Monthly Review Press. Footnotes providing full 
documentation are included | in the book. 
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. began extending their influence into its territories, constructing 


massive projects such as railroads and the Suez Canal and keeping 
the Arab countries deep in debt to British and French banks. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century Britain directly ruled 
Egypt, Sudan, and the Persian Gulf, while France was the dominant 
power in Lebanon and Syria. Iran was divided between British and - 
Russian spheres of influence. The carving up of the Ottoman 
territories (from Turkey to the Arabian pe) was on the agenda 
of the imperialist powers. 

When Germany, a relative krecone to the imperialist dining 
table, attempted to extend its influence in the region by obtaining a 
“concession” to build a railway from Europe to Baghdad, Britain 
was alarmed. By this time the British government—in particular its 
navy—had realized the strategic importance of oil, and it was 
thought that the region might be rich in oil. Britain invested £2.2 
million in the Anglo-Persian Oil Company (a fully British firm 
operating in Iran) to obtain a 51 percent stake in thé company. 
Gulbenkian, an adventurous Armenian entrepreneur, argued that 
there must be oil in Iraq as well. At his initiative the Turkish 
Petroleum Company (TPC). was formed: 50 percent British, 25 percent 
German, and 25 percent Royal. Dutch-Shell (Dutch- and British- 
owned). 

The First World War (1914-1918) underlined for the imperialists 
the importance of control of oil for military purposes, and hence the 
urgency of controlling the sources of oil. As soon as war was 
declared with the Ottomans, Britain landed a force (composed 
largely of Indian soldiers) in southern Iraq, and eventually took 
Baghdad in 1917. It took Mosul-in November. 1918, in violation of the 
armistice with the Turks a week earlier. 

During the war, the British carried on two contradictory sets of 


secret negotiations. The first was with Sharif Husayn of Mecca. In 


exchange for Arab revolt against Turkey, the British promised 
support for Arab independence after the war. However, the British 


insisted that Baghdad and Basra would be special zones of British 


interest where “special administrative arrangements” would be 
necessary to “safeguard our mutual economic interests.” 

The second set of secret negotiations, in flagrant violation of the 
above, was between the British and the French. In the Sykes-Picot 
Agreement of 1916, Iraq was carved up between the two powers, 
with the Mosul vilayet going to France and the other two to Britain. 
For its assent, czarist Russia was to be compensated with territory 
in northeast Turkey. When the Bolshevik revolutionaries seized 
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power in November 1917 and published the czarist regime’s secret 
treaties, including the Sykes-Picot Agreement, the Arabs learned 
how they had been betrayed. 


lraq Under British Rule 


After the war, the spoils of the German and Ottoman empires 
were divided among the victors. Britain’s promises during the war 
that Arabs would, get independence were swiftly buried. France got 
the mandate for Syria and Lebanon, and Britain got the mandate for 
Palestine, and Iraq. (The “mandate” system, a thin disguise for 
colonial rule, was created under the League of Nations, the 
predecessor to today’s United Nations. Mandate territories, earlier 
the possessions of the Ottomans, were to be “guided” by the 

victorious imperialist powers ‘until they had proved themselves 
capable of self-rule.) 

Britain threatened to go to war to ensure e that Mosul province, 
which was known to-contain oil, remained in Iraq. The French 
conceded Mosul in exchange for British support of French dominance . 
in Lebanon and Syria.and a 25 percent French share in TPC. 

. However, anti-imperialist agitation in Iraq troubled the British 
from the start. In 1920, with the announcement that Britain had 
been awarded the mandate for Iraq, revolt broke out against the 
British rulers and became widespread. The British suppressed the 
rebellion ruthlessly—among other things bombing Iraqi villages from © 
the air (as they had done a year earlier to suppress the Rowlatt 
-agitation in the Punjab). In 1920, Secretary of State for War and Air 
Winston Churchill proposed that Mesopotamia “could be cheaply ” 
policed by aircraft armed with gas-bombs, supported by as few-as 
4,000 British and 10,000 Indian troops,” a a poly formally agoEes 
at the 1921 Cairo conference. 


The British Install a Ruler 


' Shaken by the revolt, the British felt it wise to put up a facade. 
(In the words of Curzon, the foreign secretary, Britain wanted in the 
Arab territories an “Arab facade ruled and administered under 
British guidance and controlled by a native Mohammedan and,- as 
far as possible, by an Arab staff...There should be -ño ‘actual 
incorporation of the conquered territory in. the dominions of the - 
conqueror, but the absorption may be veiled by such constitutional 
fictions as a protectorate, a sphere of influence, a buffer state and 
so on.”) The British High Commissioner proclaimed Emir Faisal 1, 
belonging to the Hashemite family of Mecca, which had been 
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expelled from the French mandate Syria, as the King of Iraq: The 
puppet Faisal promptly signed a treaty of alliance with Britain ‘that 
largely reproduced the terms of: the mandate..This roused such | 
strong nationalist protests that the cabinet was forced’ to’ resign, ` 
and the British. High Commissioner ‘assumed dictatorial powers’ for. - 
- several years. Nationalist leaders were deported from the country om 
a wide scale. (In this period the whole region was in ferment, with 
-anti-imperialist struggles emerging- in Palestine and Syria as well.) 
The British also -drafted a constitution for Iraq. that: ‘gave the King 
quasi-dictatorial powers over the Parliament. ` 

‘In’ 1925, widespread. demonstrations in Baghdad for complete 
independence | delayed: thé treaty’s approval by the Constituent 
Assembly. The High Commissioner. could: only force ratification by 
threatening to dissolve the assembly. Even before the treaty of. 
alliance was ratified—and before there was even the facade of an 
Iraqi’ government—a new concessién was granted to the Turkish . 
Petroleum Company for the whole of Iraq, in the face of widespread ` 
opposition and the resignation of two members of the’ cabinet. 
(Among other things, the British blackmailed Iraq by. threatening . 
that, in the negotiations with the Turks, they would cede the oil- 
rich northern province of Mosul to neighboring Turkey—the opposite: 
_of what they were demanding in the earlier-mentioned negotiations . 
with the French. Thus even the -borders of the countries in these 
regions were set at the convenience of imperialist exploitation. The 
worst sufferers were the Kurds, whose territory was divided by the 
imperialist powers among southern Turkey, northern Syria, northern 
Iraq, and northwestern Iran.) 

' The terms of the concession; covering virtually. the entire country 
until the year 2000; were outrageous. Payment was four shillings 
(ong-fifth of a British pound) per ton of oil produced. For this. 
extraordinary giveaway, the puppet king Faisal received a personal - 
present of £40,000. It was this concession that the oil corporations, 
for half a century thereafter, would. fight’ to defend as their 
“legitimate” right. ie 


Contention for. Oil . 


With Germany’s defeat in the war, its stake in the Turkish 
Petroleum Company: fell into Britain’s lap. Thus Britain would 
almost completely dominate the company. However, this was no_ 

Jonger tenable following the new correlation of the strengths of the 
© different imperialist powers. Britain,’ though it had the largest. 
empire ‘among the imperialist powers, was actually in decline. 
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Unable now .to compete with other industrial economies, it 
desperately attempted to use its exclusive grip over its colonies to 
shore up its economic strength; whereas the United States, now the 
leading capitalist power, demanded what it termed an “open door” 
to exploit the possessions of the older colonizing powers. Two 
years after the end of the First World War, Woodrow YUNON the 
_ U.S. president, wrote: 
It is evident to me that we are on thè eve of a commercial war of 
the severest sort and I am afraid that Great Britain will prove 
-capable of as great commercial savagery as Germany has displayed 
for so many years in her commercial methods. (Joe Stork, Middle 
East Oil and the Energy Crisis (New York: Monthly Review Press, 
1975, p34.) | 
American oil companies, with U.S. government backing, 
demanded a share in the Turkish Petroleum Company, and by 1928 
two American companies, Jersey Standard and Socony (later known 
as Exxon and Mobil, and today as the merged Exxon-Mobil) got a 
23.75 percent stake, on par with the British, French, and Royal 
Dutch-Shell interests. Most of the major oil corporations in the 
world were thus represented in the Turkish Petroleum Company 
(now renamed the Iraq Petroleum Company—hereafter IPC). 


Contending with Nationalism 


The continuous local opposition to British rule at last forced: 
Britain to grant Iraq “independence” in 1932. But this Britain did 
only after extracting a new treaty stipulating a “close alliance” 
between the two countries and a “common defense position”, 
' continued indirect rule by the British. Britain kept its bases at Basra 
and west of the Euphrates, and Faisal continued to occupy the Iraqi 
throne. 

Even such. “independence” did not last long. In 1941, sections in 
the Iraqi army and political parties staged a coup against the king 
and were about to ally with the Axis powers to win freedom from 
the British. Britain invaded Iraq once ‘again and occupied it, 
installing once again the king and a-puppet cabinet headed by their 
lapdog Nuri as-Said (who was made prime minister fourteen times 
in the turbulent period 1925-1958). 

After the war ended in 1945, British occupation continued. 
Martial law was declared in order to crush protests against the 
developments in Palestine in 1948 (the driving out of the 
Palestinians and the seizure of their lands by the new Zionist 
state). Just then, the Iraqi government signed a new treaty of 
alliance with Britain, whereby Iraq was not to take any step in 
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foreign policy contrary to British directions. A joint British-Iraqi 
defense board was to be set up. But when the prime minister 
returned from London after having concluded this deal, a popular 
uprising took place in Baghdad, forcing his resignation and the 
repudiation of the treaty. In the following years, nationalist forces 
demanded nationalization of the oil industry. (as Iran had carried 
out in 1951). 

' In 1952 another popular uprising accu: carried out by 
students and “extremists.” The police were unable to control the 
demonstrators, and the regent called on the army to maintain public 
order. The chief of the armed forces general staff governed the 
country under martial law for more than two months. All political 
parties were suppressed in 1954. 


Growing U.S. Intervention in the Region 


The price of standing up to the oil corporations was made clear 
in neighboring Iran. There, the regime headed by Mossadeq 
nationalized British Petroleum in 1951, and after a devastating 
boycott by all the oil giants for the next two years, was overthrown 
by a CIA-led coup in 1953. (The CIA man in charge of the operation 
later became vice-president of Gulf Oil.) 

On the other hand, regimes throughout the region were under 
pressure from the Arab masses. Gamal Abdul Nasser, who came to 
power in Egypt in a 1952 coup, adopted a confrontational posture 
toward the United States and Britain, nationalizing the Suez Canal 
and taking assistance from the Soviet Union. Nasser’s stance won 
him popular support in the Arab world, where Iraq and Egypt 
contended for leadership. In that period an anti-imperialist wave 
swept the Arab countries, threatening the stability of pro-Western 
puppet regimes. 

The United States became the new gendarme of the region to 
suppress any agitation against imperialism and its client states. For 
example, when in 1953 both Saudi Arabia and Iraq crushed oil 
workers’ strikes by the use of troops and martial law regimes, 
shipments of arms from the United States to both followed 
immediately. In 1957 the Jordanian king (the first cousin of the Iraqi 
- king) arrested his prime minister, dissolved the parliament, 
outlawed- political parties, and threw his opponents into 
concentration camps, with economic and military aid from the 
United States. In 1958 the right-wing Lebanese regime used 
American equipment in its attempt to crush nationalist opposition. 
At American insistence three pro-U.S.-U.K. regitnes—Iraq, Turkey, 
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_ and Pakistan—came gehe to form an alliance against the USSR, 
the Baghdad Pact (later known as the Mideast Treaty Organization 
and. the Central Treaty Organization; Britain arid Iran joined - 
2 subsequently). Iraq; the ‘only Arab country to join this pact, had to 
face Nasser’s denunciation for doing so.. 


' TOWARD NATIONALIZATION 


In July.1958 an army faction led. by Abdel Karim Qasim ‘seized 
power in Iraq, executed the king and Nuri as-Said, and declared. a 
republic.to wide public acclaim. This was the first overthrow of a 
puppet regime in an oil-producing. country. The new regime appealed - 
„to the popular anti-imperialist consciousness in its very first _ 
‘announcement: “With the aid of God Almighty and the support of - 
the people and the armed services, we have liberated the country 
from the domination of a corrupt group which was installed by 
imperialism to lull the people.” | 

The United States and the U.K. immediately. moved their troops z 
‘to Lebanon and Jordan respectively in preparation to invade Iraq. 

' Unfortunately for the United States, the deposed regime was so 
© widely despised in Iraq that no force could be found to assist the: 
. American plan. Nevertheless, the United States délivered an 

ultimatum threatening intervention. if the new regime did’ not 
“respect: its oil interests. The coup leaders for their part issued 


`. repeated declarations that these interests would in fact not be. 


touched. Only then were American and British troops withdrawn. 
` Thus iraq is no stranger to the threat of imperialist invasion. 


- Popular Pressure and the Companies’ Counterattack 


Despite its assurances to the Americans, the new Iraqi regime 
‘remained subject-to popular pressure. The Iraqi masses expected the .. 
' downfall of the puppet king to result in a renegotiation or scrapping , 
of the colonial-era oil concession to the IPC. (According to Michael 
- Tanzer, the total investment made by the oil companies in‘Iraq was’ 
Jess than.$50 million—after this they received profits’ sufficient to - 
finance all future investment; whereas Joe. Stork calculates their ~ 
` profits from Iraq at $322.9 million in 1963 alone.) ‘Even’ Iran and. 
Saudi Arabia had obtained better terms than Iraq because their 
earlier concessions did not cover their entire territories, whereas 

IPC owned the entire territory of Iraq. 
~ However, the owners of IPC, principally the American and British’ 


Ce oil giants, ‘owned fields elsewhere in the world as well, arid it was 


not the. cost of production but complex strategic considérations 
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that determined which fields they would exploit first. They were in 
no hurry to develop the Iraqi fields or build larger refining capacity 
there—IPC’s existing installations covered only 0.5 percent of its 
concession area. When the Qasim regime demanded that the IPC 
give up 60 percent of its concession area, double output from 
existing installations and double refining capacity, the IPC 
responded by reducing output. The oil giants had decided to make 
-an example of Iraq, to prevent any other oil-producing country from 
showing backbone. 

Qasim responded to the oil giants’ intransigence by withdrawing 
from the Baghdad Pact, withdrawing from the sterling bloc, signing 
-an economic and technical aid deal with the Soviet Union in 1959, 
ordering British forces’ out of Habbaniya base, and ‘canceling the 
American aid program. In 1961 he wound up negotiations with the 
IPC and issued Law 80, under which the IPC could continue to 
exploit its existing installations, but the remaining territory (99.5 
percent) would revert to the government. 

The oil giants responded by further suppressing IPC production. 
` In turn, Qasim in 1963 announced the formation of a new state oil 
company to develop the non-concession lands, and revealed an 
American note threatening Iraq with sanctions unless he changed 
his position. He was overthrown four days later in a coup that the 
Paris weekly L’Express stated flatly was “inspired by the CIA.” 


1963 Coup and the IPC Negotiations 


The coup was carried out by an alliance between the Ba’ath Party 
(full form: Arab Socialist Ba’ath Party; Ba’ath means “renaissance”) 
and an army faction, but the Ba’ath was soon ejected from power by 
its partners in the coup. The new rulers promptly granted the IPC 
another 0.5 percent of the concession area, including the rich North 
Rumaila field, which the IPC had discovered but failed to exploit. 
IPC agreed to enter a joint venture with the new Iraq National Oil 
Company (INOC) to explore and develop a large portion of the 
expropriated area as well. 

The agreement, however, was condemned by Arab nationalist 
opinion, and the regime hesitated for years to ratify it. Meanwhile 
the Arab-Israeli War, in which Iraq participated, broke out in 1967. 
Israel, with American backing, seized and occupied lands belonging 
to Syria, Egypt, and Jordan. Diplomatic ties between Iraq and the 
United States were broken. Thé strength of anti-American and anti- 
British sentiment after the 1967 War made it impossible for the 
Iraqi regime to return North -Rumaila to the IPC. The Iraqi 
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government instead issued Law 97, whereby the INOC alone would 
develop oil in all but the 0.5 percent still conceded to the IPC. 

Between 196] and 1968, IPC increased production in Iraq by only 
a fraction of the increase achieved in the docile regimes of Iran, 
Kuwait, and Saudi Arabia by the same oil giants who owned IPC. 
Since the size of IPC’s payments to the Iraqi government depended 
on the size of its oil output, and since the government’s revenues 
depended heavily on these payments, the oil giants’ tactic caused 
Iraq great financial stringency, and prevented it from undertaking 
developmental projects. According to a ‘secret U.S. government 
report, the IPC actually drilled wells to the wrong depth and 
covered others with bulldozers in order to reduce productive 
capacity. The prolonged deadlock had extracted a great price: “more 
than a dozer years of economic stagnation, political instability, and 
confrontation.” l : 


Saddam Hussein Comes to Power 


The Ba’ath party returned to power in a 1968 coup (in which 
Saddam Hussein became vice president, deputy head of the 
Revolutionary Command Council, and increasingly the real power), 
and that party continued the course toward extricating the oil 
industry from the grip of the IPC. Finally in 1972 the IPC was 
nationalized, its shareholders paid a compensation of $300 million 
(effectively offset by company payment of $345 million in back 
claims). The country turned to France and the Soviet Union for 
technical assistance and credit. The Soviets developed the North 
Rumaila field more or less on schedule by 1972. 

.For the Soviets, Iraq was an important breakthrough in the 

region: Iraq had vast oil reserves, unlike Egypt and Syria with whom 
‘ the Soviets had ties (they were ejected from the former in 1972). It 
thus yielded lucrative oil contracts, investments in Eastern Europe 
from its oi] surpluses; massive arms sales, and the promise of 
greater Soviet influence in the region. France, too, maintained ties 
with Iraq’s. oil industry. (Significantly, despite the overwhelming. 
importance of oil to Iraq’s economy, and the heavy price of its 
dependence on foreign firms, the country did not bring about the 
level of technological self-reliance in this field that socialist China 
did during the same years. Rather, it merely attempted to loosen ` 
the bonds to the U.S.-U.K. oil giants by tying up with other 
. advanced countries.) 

The Iraqi nationalization took place against the background of 
increasing assertion by even pro-U.S. régimes in the region. Radical 


“ 
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Arab oil experts (most prominently Abdullah Tariki) gripped the 
popular imagination with their well-documented exposures of how 
the oil wealth of the Arab lands was being looted; the Organization 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) actively demanded better 
terms for their oil; a group of young army officers led by Muammar 
Qaddafi overthrew the Libyan monarchy in 1969 and called for 
confrontation with the oil giants; and the armed Palestinian struggle 
was born. The defeat of the Arab armies in the 1973 war with Israel 
further stoked anti-American sentiment. The process culminated 
with an Arab oil embargo against the Western states and a massive 
increase in prices paid to oil producing countries. Iraq, as a major 
oil producer (with the world’s second-largest reserves, after Saudi 
Arabia), played a crucial role in mounting this challenge. 

Until the overthrow of the monarchy in 1958, Iraq remained 
largely agricultural. It was only after the removal of the puppet king 
that year that some developmental projects were undertaken. After 
1973, reaping the benefits of higher oil prices, the state’s welfare 
expenditures increased considerably. The supply of housing greatly 
increased, and living standard improved considerably. However, the 
regime went further, initiating a wide range of projects for industrial 
diversification, reducing the imports of manufactured goods, 
increasing agricultural production and reducing agricultural imports, 
and substantially increasing non-oil exports. Large investments were 
made in infrastructure, particularly in water projects, roads, 
railways, and rural electrification. Technical education was greatly 
expanded, training a generation of qualified personnel for industry. 

These measures stood in striking contrast to the Gulf 
sheikhdoms of Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, and the United Arab Emirates. 
In those countries, a part of the huge increase in earnings after 1973 
was spent on improving the standard of living of the kings’ subjects; 
the rest was invested in foreign banks and foreign treasury bills, 
principally American. Thus the United States was not fundamentally 
threatened by the oil price hike: while it paid higher oil prices, 
most of the extra funds flowed back to its own financial sector. 
Iraq, by contrast, invested far more of its oil revenues internally 
than other Arab ‘states, and therefore had the most diversified 
economy among them. 

It is worth noting that Iraq’s cultural climate and progress in 
certain areas of social life are abhorred by Islamic fundamentalists. 
Until 1991, literacy grew rapidly in Iraq, including among women. 
Iraq is perhaps the freest society in the entire region for women, 
and women are to be found in several professions. 
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THE IRAN-IRAQ WAR: SERVING AMERICAN INTERESTS 


In 1979, Saddam, already effectively the leader of Iraq, became 
president and chairman of the Revolutionary Command Council. The 
entire region stood at a critical juncture. 

For one thing, the pillar of the United States in West Asia, the 
Pahlavi monarchy in Iran, was overthrown by a massive popular 

upsurge that the United States was powerless to suppress. This. 
made the United States and its client states deeply anxious at the 
prospect of similar developments taking place throughout the region. © 

For another, in Iraq Saddam had drawn on the country’s oil 
wealth to carry out a major military buildup, with military 
expenditures swallowing 8.4 percent of GNP in 1979. Starting in 
1958 Iraq- had become an increasingly important market for 
sophisticated Soviet weapons and was considered a member of the 
Soviet camp. In 1972, Iraq signed a fifteen-year friendship, 
cooperation, and military agreement with the USSR. The Iraqi 
regime was striving to develop or acquire nuclear weapons. Apart 
. from Israel, the only army in the region to rival Iraq’s was Iran’s. 
But after 1979, when the Shah of Iran was overthrown, much of the 
Iranian army’s American equipment became inoperable. 

The Iraqi invasion of Iran in 1980 (on the pretext of resolving 
border disputes) thus solved two major: problems. for the United 
States. Over the course of the following decade two of the region’s 
‘leading military powers, neither of them hitherto friendly to the 
United States, were tied up in an exhausting conflict with each. 
other. Such conflicts among third world countries create a host of 
opportunities for imperialist powers to seek new footholds, as 
- happened also in this instance. 

Despite its strong ties to the USSR, Iraq turned to the West for 
support in the war with Iran. This it received massively. As Saddam 
Hussein later revealed, the United States and Iraq decided to 
reestablish diplomatic relations—broken off after the 1967 war with 
Israel—just before Iraq’s invasion of Iran-in 1980 (the actual 
implementation was delayed for a few more years in order not to 
= make’ the linkage too explicit). Diplomatic relations between the 
United States and Iraq were formally restored: in 1984—well after 
the United States knew, and a UN team confirmed, that Iraq was 
using chemical weapons against the Iranian troops. (The emissary 
sent by U.S. president Reagan to negotiate the arrangements was 
none other than the present U.S. defense secretary, Donald 
Rumsfeld.) In 1982, the U.S. State Department removed Iraq from 
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its list of “state sponsors of terrorism,” and fought off efforts by 
the. U.S. Congress to put.it back on the list in 1985. Most crucially, 
the United States blocked condemnation of Iraq’s chemical: attacks 
in the UN Security Council, The United States was the sole country 
- to vote against a 1986 Security Council statement condemning Iraq’s. 
use of mustard gas against Iranian troops—an atrocity in which it 
now emerges the United States was directly Eapicated (as we shall 
see below). a a 

Brisk trade was done in supplying Iraq. Britain joined France as a 
major source of its weapons. Iraq imported uranium from Portugal,- 
France, and Italy, and began constructing centrifuge enrichment 
facilities with German assistance. The United States arranged 
massive loans for Iraq’s burgeoning war expenditure from American - 
client. states such as Kuwait and Saudi. Arabia. The U.S. 
administration provided “crop-spraying” helicopters (to be used. for 
chemical attacks in 1988), let Dow Chemicals ship its. chemicals for 
use on humans, seconded its air force officers to work with their. 
Iraqi counterparts (from 1986), and approved technological exports’ 
... to Iraq’s missile procurement agency to extend thé missiles’ range 
(1988). In October 1987 and April .1988 U.S. ‘forces themselves 
attacked Iranian ships and oil platforms. 

Militarily, the United States not only provided Iraq with aiie 
data. and information ‘about Iranian military movements, but, as 
former U.S. Defense Intelligence Agency (DIA) officers have recently 
revealed to the New York Times, they also prepared detailed battle 
planning for Iraqi forces in this period—even as Iraq drew 
worldwide public condemnation for. its repeated use of chemical 
_ weapons against Iran. According to a senior DIA official, “If Iraq 
had gone down it would have had a catastrophic effect on Kuwait | 
and Saudi Arabia, and the whole regior. might have gone down— 
that was the backdrop of the policy.” 

One of the battles for which the United States provided battle- 
planning packages was the Iraqi capture of the strategic Fao 
peninsula in the Persian Gulf in 1988. Since Iraq eventually relied - 
heavily on mustard gas in the battle, it is clear the United States 
-battle plan tacitly included the use of such weapons. DIA officers 
undertook.a tour of inspection of the Fao peninsula after Iraqi 
forces successfully retook it, and they reported to their superiors on 
Iraq’s extensive use of chemical weapons, but their superiors were — 
not interested’ Col. Walter P. Lang, sénior DIA officer at the time, 
says that “the use of gas on the battlefield by the Iraqis was not a 
matter of ne scare concern.” The DIA, he claimed, “would 
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have never accepted. the use of chemical weapons against civilians, 
but the use against military objectives was seen as inevitable in the 
Iraqi struggle for survival.” (As we shall see below, chemical 
weapons were used extensively by the Iraqi army against Kurdish 
civilians, but DIA officers deny they were “involved in planning any 
of the military operations in which these assaults occurred.”) In the 
words of another DJA officer, “They [the Iraqis] had gotten better 
and better” and after a while chemical weapons “were integrated 
into their fire plan for any large operation.” A former participant in 
the program told the New York Times that senior Reagan 
administration officials did nothing to -interfere with the 
continuation of the program. The Pentagon “wasn’t so horrified by 
Iraq’s use of gas,” said one veteran of the program. “It was just 
another way of killing people—whether with a bullet or phosgene, it 
didn’t make any difference,” he said. The recapture of the Fao 
peninsula was a turning point in the conflict, bringing Iran to the 
negotiating table. 

A U.S. Senate inquiry in 1995 accidentally revealed that during 
the Iran-Iraq war the United States had sent Iraq samples of all the 
strains of germs used by the latter to make biological weapons. The 
strains were sent by the so-called Center for Disease Control and 
Prevention and the American Type Culture Collection to the same 
sites in Iraq that. UN weapons inspectors later determined were part 
of Iraq’s biological weapons program. 

It is ironic to hear the United States today talk of Saddam 
Hussein’s attacks on the Kurds in 1988. These attacks had their full 
support: | | 

As part of the Anfal campaign against the Kurds (February to 

September 1988}, the Iraqi regime used chemical weapons 

extensively against its own civilian population. Between 50,000 

and 186,000 Kurds were killed in these attacks, over 1,200 Kurdish 

villages were destroyed, and 300,000 Kurds were displaced....The | 

Anfal campaign was carried out with the acquiescence of the 

West. Rather than condemn the massacres of Kurds, the United 

States escalated its support for Iraq. It joined in Iraq’s attacks on 

Iranian facilities, blowing up two Iranian oil-rigs and destroying 

an Iranian frigate.a month after the Halabja attack. Within two 

months, senior U.S. officials were encouraging corporate 
coordination through an Iraqi state-sponsored forum. The United 

States administration opposed, and eventually blocked, a U.S. 

Senate bill that cut off loans to Iraq. The United States approved 

exports to Iraq of items with dual civilian and military use at 

double the rate in the aftermath of Halabja as it did before 1988. 

Iraqi written guarantees about civilian use wert accepted by the 
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United States commerce department, which did not request 

licenses and reviews (as it did for many other countries). The 

Bush administration approved $695,000 worth of advanced data 

transmission devices the day before Iraq invaded Kuwait (Alan 

Simpson, MP & Dr. Glen Rangwala, “The Dishonest Case for War 

on Iraq,” Labour Against the War Counter-Dossier, September 

2002). 

The full extent of U.S. complicity in Iraq’s “weapons of mass 
destruction” programs became clear in December 2002, when Iraq 
submitted an 11,800-page report on these programs to the UN 
Security Council. The United States insisted on examining the 
report before anyone else, even before the weapons inspectors, and 
promptly insisted on removing 8,000 pages from it before allowing 
the nonpermanent members of the Security Council to look at it. 
Iraq apparently leaked the list of American companies whose names 
appear in the report to a German daily, Die Tageszeitung. Apart. 
from American companies, German firms were heavily implicated. 
(Saddam Hussein’s use of chemical weapons, like his suppression of 
internal opposition, has been continuously useful to U.S. interests: 
condoned and abetted during periods of alliance between the two 
countries, it is routinely exploited for propaganda purposes during 
periods of tension and war.) 

Given this history, we need to understand the strategic and 
economic aspects of the United States’ seemingly inexplicable 
turnaround on Iraq since 1990. 


THE TORMENT OF IRAQ 


The Iran-Iraq war formally ended in 1990 with both participants— 
potentially prosperous and powerful countries—having suffered 
terrible losses. The “war of the cities” had targeted major 
population centers and industrial sites on both sides, particularly 
oil refineries. Iran, lacking the steady flow of sophisticated weapons 
and American help enjoyed by Iraq, had managed to fight back 
Iraq’s attacks by mobilizing great “human waves” of young 
volunteers, even teenage boys. While the tactic worked, the cost in 
lives was enormous. It was the fear of an internal uprising that led 
the Iranian leaders to come to terms witk Iraq after the fall of the 
Fao peninsula in 1988. 

Iraq’s economy, too, badly needed idul Developmental 
programs had been neglected for the previous decade. Exploration 
and, development of the country’s fabulous oil resources had 
stagnated. To pay for the war, the country had accumulated an $80 
billion foreign debt—more than half of that owed to the Gulf states. 
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g nothing to show for the terrible price of the war, Irag So 
rulers were desperate. 


An Opportunity. for the United States 


For the United States,. however, this catastrophe for the two . 
countries was a satisfactory situation, and held promise of much 
greater, gains. The exhausted Iran was no longer a major. threat to | 
American interests-in the rest of the region. And, as we shall see, - 
Iraq’s unstable situation was. creating conditions for the United 
States to achieve a vital objective: permanent installation of its 
military in West Asia. Direct control over West Asian oil 
resources—the world’s richest and most cheaply accessible—would 
allow the United States to manipulate oil supplies and prices 
according to its strategic interests, and: thereby consolidate 
American global supremacy against any future challenger. 

The world situation was favorable to such a plan. The Soviet 
Union was on the verge of collapse, and would be unable to’ prevent 
American intervention in the region. Nor would European, Japanese, 
or Chinese reservations be of much consequence. The real hurdle 
was the opposition of the Arab masses to any such presence of 
American troops—even more to their permanent installation. 

What was required, then, was- a credible pretext for U.S. 
intervention and continuing. presence. 


Shock to iraq 


After the close U.S.-Iraq collaboration during the 1980-1990 Iran- — 
Iraq war described. above, it is hardly surprising that Saddam 
Hussein expected some sort of compensation from the West for his 
war with Iran, and felt confident that his demands would be given 
a sympathetic hearing. Given that the war was projected by the ` 
West and the Gulf states (Kuwait, the United Arab Emirates, and 
Saudi Arabia) to be a defensive action against Iran’s overrunning the 
entire region; Saddam assumed not only that Iraq’s debt to the Gulf 
states would be forgiven, but indeed that those states would help 
with the desperately needed reconstruction of the Iraqi economy. 
` Instead the opposite occurred. U.S. client regimes. such. as 
Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and the United Arab Emirates began hiking 
their production of oil, thus prolonging the collapse in oil prices 
that began in 1986. This had a devastating impact on war-torn Iraq. | 
Oil constituted half of: Iraq’s, GDP and the bulk of government . 
revenues, so'a collapse i in oil prices ‘was oe for. the Iraqi 
economy. It would also curb Iraq’s rearming. 
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A further, remarkable development was Kuwait’s theft of oil 
from Rumaila field by slant-drilling (drilling at an angle, instead of . 
straight down) near the border. (The Rumaila field lies almost ` 
entirely inside Iraq.) Given that Kuwait is itself oil-rich, the theft of 
lraq’s oil appears a deliberate provocation. It is worth keeping in 
mind that not only did Iraq have specific border disputes with 
Kuwait but had also, from time to time, advanced a claim to the 
whole of Kuwait. In this light it is difficult to imagine that small, 
lightly armed Kuwait would have carried out such provocative acts 
as slant-drilling the territory of well-armed Iraq without a go- rahead 
from the United States. 


Saddam’s Plea 


It appears that Saddam believed he could threaten invasion of, or 
actually invade, Kuwait as a bargaining chip to achieve his 
demands-—in particular the forgiveness of loans and a curb on the 
Gulf states’ oil production. The transcript of Saddam’s conversation 
with the United States ambassador to Baghdad,. April Glaspie, just 
a week before the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait in 1990, reveals much 
about the relationship between the two states. Saddam does not 
emerge as a megalomaniac, nor does he stress Iraq’s historical and 
legal claims to Kuwait. Rather, he emphasizes his financial needs. 
He pleads for American understanding by' pointing explicitly to 
Iraq’s services to the United States and its client states in the 
region: - 


The decision to establish Ser with the U.S. [was] rake in | 
1980 during the two months prior to the war betwéen us and Iran. 
When the war started, and to avoid misinterpretation, we 
postponed the establishment of relations hoping that the war _ 
would end soon. But because the war lasted for a long time, and to. 

. emphasize the fact that we are a nonaligned country [i.e., not part 
of the Soviet bloc], it was important to reestablish relations with 
the United States. And we choose to co this in 1984...When . 
relations were reestablished we hoped for a better understanding 
and for better cooperation....We dealt with each other during the 

war, and we had dealings on various levels... 


Iraq came-out of the war burdened’ with $40 billion ‘debts. 
excluding the aid given by Arab states, some of. whom consider 
that too to be a debt, although they knew—and you knew too-—-that 
without Iraq they would not have had these sums and the future of . 
the region would have been entirely different. We began to face 
- the policy of the drop in the price of oil....The price at one stage 
had dropped to $12 a barre] and a reduction in the modest Iraqi 
_ budget of $6 billion to eu Dirion is a disaster... 
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We had hoped that soon the American authorities would make the 
correct decision regarding their relations with Iraq....But when 
planned and deliberate policy forces the price of oil down without 
good commercial reasons, then that means another war against 
Iraq. Because military war kills people by bleeding them, and 
economic war kills their humanity by depriving them of .their 
chance to have a good standard of living....Kuwait and the U.A.E. 
were at the front of this policy aimed at lowering Iraq’s position 
and depriving its people of higher economic standards. And you 
know that our relations with the Emirates and Kuwait had been 
good... 


I have read the American statements speaking of friends in the 
area. Of course, it is the right of everyone to choose their friends. 
We can have no objections. But you know you are not the ones 
who protected your friends during the war with Iran. I assure you, 
had the Iranians overrun the region, the American troops would , 
not have stopped them, except by the use of nuclear 
weapons....Yours is a society which cannot accept 10,000 dead in 
one battle. You know that Iran agreed to the cease-fire not because 
the United States had bombed one of the oil platforms after the 
liberation of the Fao. Is this Iraq’s reward for its role in securing 
the stability of the region and for protecting it from an unknown 


flood?... i 


It is not reasonable to ask our people to bleed rivers of blood for 
eight years then to tell them, “Now you have to accept aggression 
from Kuwait, the U.A.E., or from the U.S. or from Israel.”...We do 
not place America among the enemies. We place it where we want 
our friends to be and we try to be friends. But repeated American 
statements last year make it apparent that America did not regard 
us as friends (New York Times International, September 23, 1990). 


Calculated Response 


Without the fact of America’s intentions mentioned earlier, 
Glaspie’s response to Saddam’s statements would be puzzling. The 
conversation took place even as Iraq had massed troops at the 
Kuwaiti border and declared that it considered Kuwait’s acts to be 
aggression: it was plain to the world that Iraq was about to invade. 
Given the later American response, one would have expected that, a 
week before the invasion, the United States would send a clear 
message ‘that its response to an invasion would be military 
intervention. Instead, the United States ambassador responded in 
the mildest possible terms (“concern”), emphasizing that: _ 

We have no opinion on the Arab-Arab conflicts, like your border 


disagreement with Kuwait. I was in the American Embassy in 
Kuwait during the late *60s. The instruction we had during this 
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period was that we should express no opinion on this issue and 
.that the issue is not associated with America. James Baker has 
- directed our official spokesmen to emphasize this instruction. 


We hope you can solve this problem using any suitable methods 
via Klibi or via President Mubarak. All that we hope is that these 
issues are solved quickly. With regard to all of this, can I ask you 
to see how the issue appears to us? My assessment after 25 years’ 
service in this area is that your objective must have strong backing 
from your Arab brothers. I now speak of oil. But you, Mr. President, 
have fought through a horrific and painful war. Frankly, we can 
see only that you have deployed massive troops in the south. 
Normally that would not be any of our business. But when this 
happens in the context of what you said on your national day, then 
when we read the details in the two letters of the Foreign 
Minister, then when we see the Iraqi point of view that the 
measures taken by the U.A.E. and Kuwait is, in the final analysis, 
parallel to military aggression against Iraq, then it would be 
reasonable for me to be concerned. And for this reason, I received 
an instruction to ask you, in the spirit of friendship—not in the 
spirit of confrontation—regarding your intentions (Ibid.; emphasis 
added). i 
This clearly indicated that while the United States would show 
“concern” at any invasion, it would maintain a distance and treat 
the matter as a dispute between Arab states, to be resolved by 
negotiation. Thus Saddam badly misread America’s real intentions. 
His invasion -of Kuwait, a sovereign state and a member of the UN, 
provided the United States with the opportunity swiftly to mobilize 
the UN Security Council and form a worldwide coalition against 
Iraq. Crucially, his invasion of an Arab state created a situation 
where a number of other Arab states, such as Egypt, Syria, and 
Saudi Arabia could join the coalition. 


Peaceful Withdrawal a ‘Nightmare Scenario’ 


UN Security Council Resolution 661, passed in August 1990, 
demanded immediate and unconditional withdrawal from Kuwait, 
and imposed sanctions on Iraq. Sanctions were tried only for as 
long.as it took for the United States to build up enough troops in 
the region and secure international financing for the war effort. In 
November 1990, the United States got UN Security Council 
Resolution 678 passed, providing for the use of “all necessary 
means” to end the occupation of Kuwait. The United States 
scotched all diplomatic efforts by the USSR, Europe, and Arab 
countries by continuing to insist that Iraq withdraw unconditionally. 

A last-minute proposal was made by the French that Iraq. would 
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withdraw if the United States agreed to convene an international 
conference on pedce'in the region (this would include discussion of. 
the continued illegal occupation by Israel of the West Bank, Gaza, 
and the Golan Heights, the subject of the unenforced UN Security 
Council Resolution 242, as well as Israel’s occupation at the time of 
south Lebanon). However, this too was shot down by the United 
States and Britain. In December 1990, the press tellingly quoted - 
U.S. officials saying that a peaceful Iraqi withdrawal was. a 
“nightmare scenario.” - 


‘Fish i ina Barrel’ 


The colossal scale and merciless tactics sf the 1991 assault on 
Iraq: suggest that U.S. war aims greatly. exceeded the UN-endorsed | 
- mission of expelling Saddam from Kuwait. The military power . 
arrayed and employed- by the United States, Britain, and their allies 
was grotesquely disproportionate to Iraqi defenses. Evidently, the 
intent was to punish Iraq so severely as to create an unforgettable 
object lesson for any nation contemplating defiance of U.S. wishes. 
The Gulf War’s aerial bombing campaign was the most savagé since 
Vietnam. During forty-three days of war, the United States flew 
109,876 sorties and dropped 84,200 tons of bombs. Average monthiy 
tonnage of ordnance used nearly equaled that of the Second World 
War, but the resulting destruction was far more efficient due to 
better technology and the feebleness of Iraq’s antiaircraft defenses. 
= While war raged, the United States military carefully managed 
press briefings in order to suggest that the bombing raids were 
surgical strikes against purely military targets, made possible by a 


new generation of precision-guided “smart weapons.” The reality 


was far different. Ninety-three percent of munitions used by the 
allies consisted of unguided “dumb” bombs, dropped primarily by _ 
Vietnam-era B-52 carpet bombers. About 70 percent: of bombs and 

missiles missed their targets, frequently destroying private. homes . 
-and killing civilians. The United States also made devastating use 
` of antipersonnel weapons, including fuel-air explosives and 15,000- - 
pound “daisy-cutter” bombs (conventional explosives capable of 
causing destruction equivalent to a nuclear attack—also used by the ` 
United States in Afghanistan); the petroleum-based incendiary . 
napalm (which was used to incinerate entrenched Iraqi soldiers); 
and 61,000 cluster bombs which dispersed 20 million “bomblets,” 
which continue to kill Iraqis to. this day. Predictably, this style. of. » 
warfare resulted in massive civilian casualties. In one well- 
‘remembered incident, as many as four hundred men, women, and 
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children were killed at one blow when, in apparent indifference to 
the Geneva Conventions, the United States targeted a civilian air 
raid shelter in the Ameriyya district of western Baghdad. Thousands 
died in similar fashion due to daylight raids in heavily populated 
residential areas and business districts throughout the country. 
According to a UN estimate, as many as 15,000 civilians died as a 
direct result of allied bombing. i 

Meanwhile, between 100,000 and. 200,000 Iraqi soldiers ii their 
lives in what can literally be described as -massive ‘overkill. The 
heaviest toll appears to have been inflicted by U.S. carpet bombing 
of Iraqi positions near the Kuwait-Iraq border, where tens of 
_ thousands of ill-fed, ill-equipped conscripts were helplessly pinned 
down in'trenches. Most were desperate to surrender as the ground 
war began, but advancing allied forces had little use for prisoners. - 
Thousands were: buried alive as tanks equipped with plows and 
bulldozers smashed through earthwork. defenses and rolled over 
foxholes. 
= Others were cut down ruthlessly as they tried -to’ surrender or 
~ flee. “It’s like someone turned on the kitchen light late at night, 
` and the cockroaches started scurrying.. We finally got them out 
` where we-can find them and kill them,” remarked Air Force Colonel 
Dick “Snake” White. According to John. Balzar of the Los Angeles 
Times, infrared films of the United States assault suggested “sheep, 
flushed from a pen—lIraqi infantry soldiers bewildered and terrified, 
jarred from sleep and fleeing their bunkers under a hell storm of. 
fire. One by one they were cut down by actackers they couldn’t see 
or understand. Some were literally blown to bits by bursts of 30mm 
exploding cannon shells.” : 

Since resistance was futile and surrencér potentially fatal, Iraqi 
soldiers deserted whenever possible. By February 26, Saddam 
acknowledged the inevitable and ordered his troops'to withdraw 
from Kuwait. Surviving soldiers commandeered vehicles of every 
description and fled homeward. 

Although an overwhelming victory already been ichteved, U.S. 
and British forces staged’a merciless attack.on the retreating and 
- defenseless Iraqi troops.: The resulting massacre, immediately | 
dubbed the “Turkey Shoot” by U.S. soldiers, took place along a 
sixty-mile stretch of highway leading from Kuwait to Basra, where 
U.S. planes cut off the long convoys at either end and proceeded to 
‘ strafe and firebomb the trapped vehicles. Many thousands, including `, 

' untold numbers of civilian: refugees, were blown apart or incinerated. 
“It was cous shooting fish in a barrel, ” said one U.S. pilot., 
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Behind the Systematic Destruction of 
lraq’s Civilian Infrastructure 


The bombing of Iraq began on January 16, 1991. Far from 
- restricting themselves to evicting Iraq from Kuwait, or attacking 
only military targets, the U.S.-led coalition’s bombing campaign 
systematically destroyed Iraq’s civilian infrastructure, including 
electricity generation, communication, water and sanitation facilities. 
For more than a month the bombing of Iraq continued without any 
attempt to send in troops for the purported purpose of Operation 
Desert Storm; namely, to evict Iraqi troops from Kuwait. . 
That the United States was quite clear about the consequences 
of such a bombing campaign is evident from intelligence documents 
now being declassified. “Iraq Water Treatment Vulnerabilities,” 
dated 22 January 1991 (a week after the war began) provides the 


rationale for the attack on Iraq’s water supply treatment capabilities: - 


“Iraq depends on importing specialized equipment and some 
chemicals to purify its water supply.... With no domestic sources of 
either water treatment’ replacement parts or some essential 
chemicals, Iraq will.continue attempts to circumvent United Nations 
sanctions to import’ these vital commodities. Failing to secure 
supplies will result in a shortage of pure drinking water for much of 
the population. This could lead to increased incidences, if not 
epidemics, of disease.” Imports of chlorine, the document notes, 
had been placed under embargo, and “recent reports indicate that 
the chlorine supply is critically low.” A “loss of water treatment 
capability” was already in evidence, and though there was no danger 
of a “precipitous halt” it would probably take six months or more 
for the system to be “fully degraded.”. ) 

Even more explicitly, the United States Defense Intelligence 
Agency wrote a month later: “Conditions are favorable for 
communicable disease outbreaks, particularly in major urban areas 
affected by coalition bombing....Current public health problems are 
attributable to the reduction of normal preventive medicine, waste 
disposal, water purification/distribution, electricity, and decreased 
ability to control disease outbreaks. Any urban area in Iraq that has 
_ received infrastructure damage will have similar problems.” 

In the south of Iraq, the United States fired more than one 
million rounds (more than 340 tons in all) of munitions tipped with 
radioactive uranium. This later resulted in a major increase in health 
problems such as cancer and deformities. While the United States 
has not admitted any linkage between its use of depleted uranium 
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(DU) shells and such health problems, European governments, 
investigating complaints from their veterans in the NATO attack on 
Yugoslavia, have confirmed widespread radiation contamination in 
Kosovo as a result of the use of DU shells there. 


Manipulation to Justify Partial Occupation . 


During the conflict, the United States decided not to march to. 
Baghdad, and decided instead to stop on the outskirts of Basra and 
Nasriyya. Evidently, the United States hoped that the defeat would 
result in Saddam being replaced in a coup. by a pro-U.S. strongman 
from the same ruling circles. (The stability of such a regime would 
require the preservation of Saddam’s elite military force, the 
Republican Guard, which was massed in defensive positions outside 
Baghdad at war’s end.) The United States was uncertain of the 
political forces that would be unleashed in any other scenario. For 
example, the United States feared southern Iraq, predominantly 
Shiite, would come under Iranian influence if it seceded. Formal 
independence for Kurdish regions in the north of Iraq would . 
destal“ilize the northern neighbor, the important U.S. client state 
Turkey, which brutally suppresses the demand of its large Kurdish 
population for independence. 

While. George Bush Sr., then president, instigated a rebellion in 
southern Iraq with his calls to the people to “take matters into 
their own hands,” when the rising actually took place, the massive 
U.S. occupying force still stationed in the region remained a mute 
spectator to its suppression. Similarly, when Iraqi forces chased 
« Kurdish rebels in the north to the Turkish border, Tirkey prevented - 
their entry. 

American complicity in these two developments was deine sO 
that the events could be cynically manipulated by the United States 
to justify a permanent infringement of Iraq’s sovereignty. The UN 
Security Council Resolution 688 of April 1991 demanded Iraq “cease 
this repression” of its minorities, but did ‘not call for its 
enforcement by military action. The United States and Britain 
nevertheless used UNSC 688 to justify the enforcement of what it 
called “no-fly zones,” whereby Iraqi planes are not allowed to fly 
over the north and south of the country (north of the 36th parallel, 
and south of the 32nd parallel). These zones are enforced by U.S.- 
U.K. patrols and almost daily bombings. After the withdrawal of 
UN weapons inspectors in 1998, the average. monthly release of. 
bombs rose dramatically from .025 tons to five tons. U.S. and U.K. 
planes could now target any part of what the United States 
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considered the Iraqi air defense system. Between 1991 and 2000 U.S. - 


and U.K. fighter planes flew more than 280,000 sorties. UN officials 
have documented that these bombings routinely hit civilians and 
essential civilian infrastructure, as well as livestock. 


‘ Sanctions: Genocide . 


After the war, Iraq remained under the comprehensive regime of- 


sanctions placed by the UN in 1990. These sanctions were to last 


until Iraq fulfilled UNSC 687—elimination of its programs- for | 
developing chemical, biological, and nuclear weapons, dismantling : 


of its long-range missiles, a. system of inspections. to verify `- 


compliance, acceptance of a UN-demarcated Iraq-Kuwait border, 
payment of war compensation, and the return of Kuwaiti property 
and prisoners of war. Since the verification of compliance was bound 


to be a drawn-out and controversy-ridden process, the sanctions 


could be prolonged indefinitely. 


The result has been catastrophic—the greatest 'amonig - the 
_ catastrophes of that decade of great'-economic catastrophes. - 
worldwide. By 1993, the Iraqi economy, under the crunch of. 


sanctions, shrank to one-fifth of its size in 1979, and shrank further 
in 1994. Rations lasted only about one-third to half of a month. 


Although “humanitarian goods” were excluded: from the’ 


embargo, the embargo had not. clearly defined such goods, which 
had to be cleared by. the UN sanctions committee. Later, in order 
to deflect growing criticism of the sanctions’ and in order to 


preempt French and Russian counterproposals, the’ U.K. and U.S. 


introduced UNSC 986. By this resolution, proceeds from Iraq’s oil 


sales would go into a UN-controlled account; and Iraq could place. 
orders for humanitarian ee be scrutinized by the- UN - 


Security Council. 


The United States tried to limit the definition of “humanitarian `. 


; goods” to food and medicine alone, preventing the import’ of items 
needed to restore water supply, sanitation, electrical power, even 
“medical facilities. Among the items kept out by American veto, on 


the grounds that they might have a military application, were: 


` chemicals, laboratory equipment, generators, communications 
equipment, ambulances (on the pretext that, they contain 
‘communications equipment), chlorinators, and even pencils (on. the 
pretext that they contain graphite, which has military uses). The 
United ‘States and Britain placed “holds” on -$5.3 billion worth of 
goods in early 2002 alone. Even this does’ not tell the full impact, 
since the item held back often renders imports of other parts 
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useless. 
The Economist (London), although an eager supporter of 


American policies toward Iraq, described conditions in the besieged 
country by the year 2000: 


Sanctions ‘impinge on the lives of all Iraqis every moment of the 
day. In’ Basra, Iraq’s second city, power flickers on and off, 
unpredictable in the hours it is available....Smoke from jerry-rigged 
generators and vehicles hangs over the town in a thick cloud. The 
tap-water causes diarrhea, but few can afford the bottled sort. 
Because the sewers have broken down, pools of stinking muck have 
leached through the surface all over town. That effluent, combined 
with pollution upstream, has killed most of the fish in- the Shatt al- 
Arab river and has left the remainder unsafe to eat. The’ 
government can no longer spray for sand flies or mosquitoes, so 
insects have proliferated, along with the diseases they carry. 


Most of the once-elaborate array of government services have 
vanished. The archaeological service has taken to burying 
painstakingly excavated ruins for. want of the proper preservative 
chemicals. The government-maintained irrigation and drainage 
m network has crumbled, leaving much of Iraq’s prime agricultwral 
land either too dry or too salty to cultivate. Sheep and cattle, no 
longer shielded by government vaccination programs, have 
succumbed to pests and diseases by the hundreds of thousands. 

Many teachers in the state-run schools do not bother to show up 

for work anymore. Those who do must teach listless, malnourished 

children, often without the benefit of books, desks or even black- 

boards (Economist, April 8, 2000). 

During the first three years of the oil-for-food regime, the annual 
< ceiling placed by the UN was just $170 per Iraqi. Out of this meager - 
` sum a further $51 was deducted and diverted to the UN 

Compensation Commission, which any government, organization, or 
individual who claimed to have suffered as a result of Iraq’s attack 
on Kuwait could approach for compensation. (Within the remaining 
sum, a disproportionate amount is diverted under U.S. direction to . 
the Kurdish north—with 13 percent of the population but 20 percent ` 
of the funds—because this region is no longer ruled by Baghdad: 
The cynical intention is to point to improved conditions in this 
favored region as proof that it is not the’sanctions but Saddam that ° 
is responsible for Iraqi suffering.) Later, the UN removed the ceiling 
on Iraq’s oil earnings—but prevented the rehabilitation of the Iraqi 
. oil industry, thus ensuring that in effect the ceiling remained. a 
«In 1998, the UN carried out a nationwide survey of health and 
nutrition. It found that mortality rates among children under five in 
central and southern Iraq had doubled from the previous decade. 
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That would suggest ‘500,000 excess deaths of children by 1998. 
Excess deaths of children continue at the rate of 5,000 a month. 
UNICEF estimated in 2002 that 70 percent of child deaths in Iraq 
result from diarrhea and acute respiratory infections. This is the 
result—as foretold accurately by U.S. intelligence in 1991—of the 
breakdown of systems to provide clean water, sanitation, and 
electrical power. Adults, too, particularly the elderly and other 
vulnerable sections, have succumbed. The overall toll, of all ages, 
“was put at 1.2 million in a 1997 UNICEF report. 

The evidence of ‘the effect of the sanctions came from the most 
authoritative sources. Denis Halliday, UN humanitarian coordinator 
in Iraq from 1997 to 1998, resigned in protest against the operation 
of the sanctions, which he termed deliberate “genocide.” He was 
-replaced by Hans von Sponeck, who resigned in 2000, on the same 
grounds. Jutta Burghardt, director of the UN World Food Program 
operation in Iraq, also resigned, saying, “I fully SHPpOr what Mr. 
von Sponeck was saying.” 

There is no room for doubt that genocide was conscious U.S. 
policy. On May 12, 1996, U.S. Secretary of State Madeleine Albright 
was asked by Lesley Stahl of CBS television: “We have heard that 
half a million children have died. I mean, that’s more than died in 
Hiroshima. And, you know, is the price worth it?” Albright replied: 
“I think this is a very hard choice, but the price, we think the price 
is worth it.” 


RETURN OF IMPERIALIST OCCUPATION 


‘Weapons Inspection’ as a Tool of prover anon 
Spying, Assassination 


There can also be no doubt now by that UNSCOM, the UN 
weapons inspections body, was made into a tool of the U.S. mission 
to take over Iraq. Not only did UNSCOM coordinate consistently 
with U.S. and Israeli intelligence on which sites to inspect, but 
agents of these services were placed in the inspection teams. Scott 
Ritter, former UN weapons inspector, writes: 

I recall during my time as a chief inspector in Iraq the dozens of 

extremely fit “missile experts” and “logistics specialists” who 

frequented my inspection teams and others. Drawn from U.S. units 
such as Delta Force or from CIA paramilitary teams such as the 

Special Activities Staff, these specialists had a legitimate part to 

play in the difficult cat- and-mouse effort to disarm Iraq. So did 

the teams of British radio intercept operators I ran in Iraq from 

1996 to 1998—which listened in on the conversations of Hussein’s 
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inner circle—and the various other intelligence specialists who 

were part of the inspection effort. The presence of such personnel 

on inspection teams was, and is, viewed by the Iraqi government 

as an unacceptable risk to its nation’s security. As early as 1992, the 

Iraqis viewed the teams I led inside Iraq as a threat to the safety 

of their president (Los Angeles Times, June 19, 2002). 

Rolf Ekeus, who led the weapons inspections mission from 1991 
to 1997, revealed in a recent interview to Swedish radio that he 
knew what was up: “There is no doubt that the Americans wanted 
to influence inspections to further certain fundamental U.S. 
interests.” The United States pressure included attempts to “create 
crises in relations with Iraq, which to some extent was linked to 
the overall political situation—internationally but also perhaps 
nationally... There was an ambition to cause a crisis through pressure > 
for, shall we say, blunt provocation, for example by inspection of. 
the Department of Defense, which at least from an Iraqi point of 
view must have been provocative.” He said that the United States 
had wanted information about how Iraq’s security services were 
organized and what its conventional military capacity was. And he 
said he was “conscious” of the United States seeking information 
_ on where President Saddam Hussein was hiding, “which could be-of 
- interest if one were to target him personally.” 

By 1997, Ekeus reported to the Security Council that 93 percent 
of Iraq’s major weapons capability had been destroyed. UNSCOM 
and the International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) certified that - 
Iraq’s nuclear stocks were gone and most of its long-range systems 
had been destroyed. (IAEA inspectors continue to date to travel to 
Iraq; and report full compliance.) In 1999 a special panel of the © 
Security’ Council recorded that Iraq’s main biological weapons 
facility (whose stocks were supplied, as mentioned earlier, by the 
United . States) had “been destroyed and rendered harmless.” 
_ Pressure began to build, especially from Russia and France—for 
‘reasons we will mention. later—for the step-by-step lifting of 
sanctions, or at least clarity on what action by Iraq would lead to 
the lifting of sanctions. 

Iraq’s fulfillment of UNSC 687 was seen by the United States as 
' a- threat to its continuing plans to ‘strip ‘Iraq of its tattered 
sovereignty. Ekeus was replaced in 1997 by the Australian Richard 
Butler, who owed his post to American support and paid scant heed 
to the other members of the Security Council. After a series of 
‘confrontational attempts to’ inspect sites such as the defense 
ministry and the presidential palaces, Butler complained of 
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noncooperation by the Iraqis and withdrew his inspectors in 
November and December 1998, the second time without bothering 
to consult the Security Council—apart from the United States. This 
was in preparation for Operation Desert Fox—torrential bombing by 
the United States and Britain throughout southern and central Iraq 
from December 16 to 19, 1998. Significantly, the United States and 
U.K. did not bother to consult the Security Council before carrying 

out this action. | . 


The Big Prize 


Apart from the terrible direct human impact of the sanctions, it 
is important to bear in mind another calculation of the United 
States in prolonging the sanctions until it invades: as long as the 
sanctions stay, foreign investment in Iraq cannot take place, nor can 
rehabilitation of the country’s oil industry. Sanctions are thus an 
important instrument for the United States to prevent other. 
imperialist powers from getting a. foothold in Iraq—tecalling an 
earlier theme of Iraqi history. 

Iraq’s oil resources are vast, surpassed only by Saudi Arabia, and 
as cheap to extract as Saudi oil. The country’s 115 billion barrels of 
‘proven oil reserves are matched by perhaps an equal quantity yet to 
be explored. “Since no geological survey has been conducted in Iraq 
since the 1970s, experts believe that the proven reserves 
underestimate the country’s actual oil wealth, which could be as 
large as 250 billion barrels. Three decades of political instability 
and war have kept Iraq from developing 55 of its 70 proven oil. 
fields. Eight of these fields could harbor more than a billion barrels 
~ each of “easy oil” which is close to the surface and inexpensive to 
extract. “There is nothing like it anywhere else in the world,” says. 
Gerald Butt, Gulf editor of the Middle East Economic Survey. “l?s” 
the big prize.” _ 

Iraq’s ‘prewar production was ‘three million barrels a aay and 

present production capacity is put at 2.8 million barrels a day. In. 
. fact, because of ‘deteriorating equipment, it is hard put to reach 
that figure, and it currently exports less than a. million barrels a 
day. It is estimated that, with adequate investment, Iraq’s 
production can reach seven to eight million barrels a day within five 
years. That compares with Saudi Arabia’s current production of 7.1 
million barréls a day, close to 10 percent of world consumption. 

- This expansion. of Iraqi production is impossible as long as the- 
sanctions stay in’ place. The, UN warned in 2000 of a. “major 
breakdown” in Iraq’s oil mda if spare parts and equipment were 
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not forthcoming. The United States said any extra money eee 
only be used “for short-term improvements to the Iraqi oil industry 
and not to make long-term repairs.” The United States Department 
of Energy said: “As of early January, 2002, the head of the UN Iraq 
program, Benon Sevan, expressed’ ‘grave concern’ at the volume of 
‘holds’? put on contracts for`oil field development, and stated the 
entire program was threatened with paralysis. According to Sevan, 
thesé holds amounted to nearly 2000 contracts worth about $5 
billion, about 80 percent of which were ‘held’ by the United States.” 

From the point of view of U.S. oil interests, then, the sanctions 
are a double-edged sword: even as they keep international 
competition temporarily at bay, they preclude the exploitation of oil 
reserves with an estimated valuė of several trillion dollars. The’ war 
against Saddam Hussein is intended, among other things, to resolve 
this contradiction. 

In June 2001, France and Russia proposed in the Securty Council 
to remove restrictions on foreign investment -in the Iraqi oil 
industry. However, the United States and U.K. predictably killed ` 
the proposal. American companies are ‘barred-by U.S. law from 
investing in Iraq, and so all the contracts for development of Iraqi 
fields have been cornered by companies from other countries. The’ 
Wall Street Journal compiled the following information from oil 
| industry sources: 


` Companies That Initiated Deals with Iraq i inthe 1990s, and Reserves 
of. the Fields They Would Drill If Sanctions Are Lifted: 


Company .- . Country Keserves (billion barrels) 
. Elf Aquitaine* | France - 9-20 

Lukoil, Zarubezneft, _ > 
'Mashinoimport a Russia -75-15 

Total SA* ~~ France | 3.5-7 ` 

China National Petroleum China Under 2 


-ENIAgip ; a f Italy. `,- . Under 2 


-Now part -of Totalfinaťiė 

Source: Wall Street Journal, September 19, 2002 
yt N : 
ee ‘Tukoil’s contiact to diii the West Outa field i is valued at $20 
billion, and Zarubezneft’s concession to develop thé bin Umar field 
is put at up to $90 billion. The:total value of Iraq’s foreign contract 
awards could reach $11 trillion, according to the International : 
Energy Agency’ 5 World Energy Outlook. ` 
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One of the major objectives of the United States’ impending 
invasion of Iraq is to nullify these agreements. “The concern of my 
government,” a Russian official at the UN told the Observer in 
October 2002, “is that the concessions agreed upon between Baghdad 
and numerous enterprises will be reneged upon, and that U.S. 
companies will enter to take the greatest share of those existing 
contracts....Yes, if you could say it that way—an oil grab by” 
Washington.” 

France, too, fears “suffering economically from U.S. oil ambitions 
at the end of a war.” But it may nevertheless back the invasion: 
“Government sources say they fear—existing concessions aside— 
France could be cut out of the spoils if it did not support the war 
and show a significant military presence. If it comes to war, France 
is determined to be allotted a more prestigious role in the fighting 
than in the 1991 Gulf War, when its main role was to occupy lightly 
deferided ground. Negotiations have been going on between the 
state-owned TotalFinaElf company and the United States about 
redistribution of oil regions between the world’s major oil 
companies.” 

The “oil grab” was made explicit by former CIA ‘director .R. | 
James Woolsey in an interview with the Washington Post. “France 
and Russia have oil companies and interests in Iraq. They should be 
told that if they are of assistance in moving Iraq toward decent 
government, we'll do the best we can to ensure that the new 
government and American companies work closely with them.” But 
he added, “If they throw in their lot with Saddam, it will be 
difficult to the point of impossible to persuade the new Iraqi 
government to work with them.” | 

Ahmed Chalabi, the leader of the London-based “Iraqi National 
Congress,” which enjoys the tactical (ahd probably temporary) 
support of the Bush administration but virtually none in Iraq, met _ 
executives of three U.S. multinationals in October in Washington to 
‘negotiate the carving up of Iraq’s oil reserves after the U. S. 
invasion. Chalabi told the Washington Post. “American companies 
will have a big shot at Iraqi oil.” He favored the creation of a U.S.- 
. led consortium to develop Iraq’s fields. So stark is. American 
dominance that even Lord Browne, the head of BP (formerly known 
as British Petroleum) warned that “British oil companies have been 
squeezed out of postwar Iraq even before the first shot has been 
fired in any U. S.-led land invasion.” 
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The Logic of Invasion 


Given this logic, it is hardly surprising that Bush and his cabinet 
were planning the invasion of Iraq even before he came to office in 
January 2001. The plan was drawn up by a right-wing-think tank for 
‘Dick Cheney, now vice president, Donald Rumsfeld, defense 
secretary, Paul Wolfowitz, Rumsfeld’s deputy, Bush’s younger 
brother Jeb Bush, and Lewis Libby, Cheney’s chief of staff. As Neil 
Mackay notes, the plan shows that Bush’s cabinet intended to take 
military control of the Gulf region whether or not Saddam Hussein 
was in power: Ea 

The United States has for decades sought to play a more permanent 

role in Gulf regional security. While the unresolved conflict with 

Iraq provides the immediate justification, the need for a substantial 

American force presence in the Gulf transcends the issue of the 

regime of Saddam Hussein (“China Digs for Mid East Oil, U.S. Gets 

Fired Up” Reuters, September 24, 2002). 

Another report prepared in April 2001 for Cheney by an institute 
run by James Baker (U.S. secretary of state under George Bush Sr.) 
ran along similar lines: “Iraq remains a destabilizing influence...in 
the flow of oil to international markets from the Middle East. 
Saddam Hussein has also demonstrated a willingness to use the oil 
weapon and to use his own export program to manipulate oil 
markets.” The report complains that Iraq “turns its taps on and off 
when it has felt such action was in its strategic interest to do so,” 
adding that there is a “possibility that Saddam Hussein may remove 
Iraqi oil from the market for an extended period of time” in order 
to damage prices. The report recommends that “therefore the United 
States should conduct an immediate policy review toward Iraq 
including military, energy, economic, and _ political/diplomatic 
assessments.” The report was an important’ input for the national 
energy plan—the “Cheney Report”—formulated by the American vice 
president and released by the White House in early May 2001. The 
Cheney Report calls for a major increase in U.S. engagement in 
regions such as the Persian Gulf in order to secure future petroleum 
supplies. . 

Within hours of the attacks of September 11, with no evidence 
pointing to Iraq’s involvement in the attacks, U.S. defense secretary 
Rumsfeld ordered the military to begin working on strike plans. 
Notes of the meeting quote Rumsfeld as saying he wanted “best 
info fast. Judge whether good enough to hit S.H. [meaning Saddam 
Hussein] at the same time. Not only UBL [the initials used to 
identify Usama bin Laden].” The notes quote Rumsfeld as saying. 
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“Go massive. Sweep it all up. Things related and not.” 


The Revival of Old Themes 


At the start of the twenty-first century, then, broad themes of. 
Iraqi history from the first half of the twentieth century return: 
imperialist invasion and occupation to grab the region’s resources, 

and rivalries between different imperialist powers as they strain for 
- the prize. 

Yet we ought not to forget another major theme from Iraqi 
history: the anti-imperialist resistance of the Iraqi masses. Even the 
most jaundiced Western correspondent reporting from Baghdad has 
been struck by how today Saddam Hussein has become, for the 


Iraqi people, a symbol of their defiance of American imperialism. . 


Indeed, he has become a symbol of such defiance for the entire Arab 
people. 

The hour of the invasion draws near. As, we write this, on 
December 28, 2002, the Iraqi government has told a solidarity 
conference in Baghdad that “he who attacks our country will lose. 
We will fight from village to village, from city to city and from 
street to street in every city....Iraq’s oil, nationalized by the 
president...from the hands of the British and the Americans in 
1972...will remain in the hands of this people and this leadership.” 

The Iraqi armed forces may not be able to put up extended 
resistance to the onslaught. But the Iraqi people have not buckled to 
American dictates for the past more than eleven years of torment. 
They will not meekly surrender to the imminent American-led 
military occupation of their country. And that. fact itself carries 
grave consequences for American imperialism’s broader designs. 


Coss 

Deep in some newspaper coverage yesterday was a report that 
the 10lst Airborne Division in occupied Iraq had named one central 
Iraq outpost Forward Operating Base Shell and another Forward 
Operating Base Exxon. The Pentagon shrugged off concerns that 
now might not be the time to mention the names of foreign, gil- 
companies on Iraqi soil....Tom, Cirigliano, a spokesperson for Exxon:3 
Mobil, said [regarding the names]...“that’s pretty neat.” But others’ 
involved in the oil industry say the Pentagon’s indifference. to the 
names of the bases was poorly considered....Jan Stuart, head of 
research for global energy futures at ABN Amro, the Dutch 


investment bank,  said...“It’s mind-boggling the degree of% 
insensitivity.” —New York Times, March 27, 2003 . 
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‘I Am in the Midst of a Genocide’: 
E-Mails from Gaza 


RACHEL CORRIE 


Two of us, John Foster and Bob McChesney, are graduates of 
The Evergreen State College in Olympia, Washington. We join our 
friends at Evergreen and in the Olympia community—together with 


. peace activists around the world—in mourning the death of Rachel 


» 


Corrie, a twenty-three-year-old student at Evergreen, and graduate 
of Capital High School in Olympia. Rachel was the heart of the 
Olympia Movement for Justice and Peace. She studied labor, 
political economy, and the Middle Fast at Evergreen and went to 
Gaza in Palestine early this year as part of the human shield action 
of the International Solidarity Movement (ISM). ISM is a Palestinian- 
led organization that acknowledges the right of Palestinians in the 
occupied territories to defend themselves, but which is itself 
committed to non-violent action. It is dedicated to the advancement 
of Palestinian rights and calls for international intervention to end 
the Israeli occupation and establish a true Palestinian homeland. 

` Rachel was murdered on March 16. She was run over by an 
Israeli-driven, U.S.-made Caterpillar D9 bulldozer while attempting 
to prevent the destruction of a Palestinian home. At the time that 
she was killed she was wearing a bright fluorescent orange jacket, 
speaking to the driver through a bullhorn and looking at him 
straight in the eye. The driver of the buildozer not only ran over 
her, but also backed over her again with the blade. pressed down. 
There were seven eyewitnesses plus photos of her murder. 

In an attempt to demonize her and thus justify her killing after 
the fact a picture has been published of Rachel burning a drawing of 
an American flag. Her parénts, Craig and Cindy Corrie, responded 
with this statement: “The act, while we may disagree with it, must 
be put into context. Rachel was partaking in a demonstration in 
Gaza opposing the war on Iraq. She was working with children who 
drew two pictures, one of the American flag, and one of the Israeli 
flag, for burning. Rachel said that she could not bring herself to ` 
burn the picture of the Israeli flag with the Star of David on it, but 
under such circumstances, in protest over a drive towards war and 


For more on Rachel Corrie and the International Solidarity Movement see: 
www.palsolidarity.org, and www.distanceeddesign.com/rachel. 
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her government’s foreign policy that was responsible for much of 
the devastation that she was witness to in Gaza, she felt it OK to 
burn the picture of the American flag.” 

Rachel Corrie’s letters to her parents are a passionate eyewitness 
account of the atrocities in the occupied territories. They constitute © 
a searing indictment of the treatment of the Palestinian people by 
the Israeli and U.S. states. For this reason, and to get her message 
out, we are printing these letters here. 

Rachel wrote from Gaza: “A lot of the time the sheer kindness of 
people here, coupled with the overwhelming evidence of the willful 
destruction of their lives, makes. it seem unreal to me. I really car’t 
believe that something like this can happen in the world without a 
bigger outcry about it.” It is our job and that of peace movements 
throughout the world to provide the outcry that she demanded. 

—John Bellamy Foster, Robert W. McChesney, 
Paul M. Sweezy, aay Magdoff. 
e 


February 7, 2003 


Hi friends and family, and others, 

I have been in Palestine for two weeks and one hour now, and I 
still have very few words to describe what I see. It is most difficult 
for me to think about what’s going on here when I sit down to 
write back to the United States. Something about the virtual portal 
into luxury. I don’t know if many of the children here have ever 
existed without tank-shell holes in their walls and the towers of an . 
occupying army surveying them constantly from the near horizons. I 
think, although I’m not entirely sure, that even the smallest of 
these children understand that life is not like this everywhere. An 
eight-year-old was shot and killed by an Israeli tank two days 
before I got here, and many of the children murmur his name to 

me—Ali—or point at the posters of him on the walls. The children 
also love to get me to practice my limited Arabic by asking me, 
“Kaif Sharon?” “Kaif Bush?” and they laugh when I say, “Bush 
majnoon,” “Sharon majnoon” back in my limited Arabic. (How is 
Sharon? How is Bush? Bush is crazy. Sharon is crazy.) Of course this 
isn’t quite what I believe, and some of-the adults who have the 
English correct me: “Bush mish majnoon”—Bush is a businessman. 
Today I tried to learn to say, “Bush is a tool,” but I don’t think it 
translated quite right. But anyway, there are eight-year-olds here 
much more aware of the workings of the global power structure | 
than I was just a few years ago. 
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Nevertheless, no amount of reading, attendance at conferences, 
documentary viewing and word of mouth could have prepared me 
for the reality of the situation here. You just can’t imagine it unless 
you see it--and even then you are always well aware that your 
experience of it is not at all the reality: what with the difficulties 
the Israeli army would face if they shot an unarmed U.S. citizen, 
and with the fact that I have money to buy water when the army 
destroys wells, and the fact, of course, that I have the option of 
leaving. Nobody in my family has been shot, driving in their car, by 
a rocket launcher from a tower at the end of a major street in my 
hometown. I have a home. I am allowed to go see the ocean. When 
I leave for school or work I can be relatively certain that there will 
not be a heavily armed soldier waiting halfway between Mud Bay 
and downtown Olympia at a checkpoint with the power to decide 
whether I can go about my business, and whether I can get home 
again when I’m done. As an afterthought to all this rambling, I am 
in Rafah: a city of about 140,000 people, approximately 60% of 
whom are refugees—many of. whom are twice or three times 
refugees. Today, as I walked on top of the rubble where homes once 
stood, Egyptian soldiers called to me from the other side of the 
border, “Go! Go!” because a tank was coming. And then waving and 
“What’s your name?” Something disturbing about this friendly 
curiosity.'It reminded me of how much, to some degree, we are all 
kids curious about other kids,: Egyptian kids shouting at strange 
women wandering into the path of tanks. Palestinian kids shot from 
the tanks when they peek out from behind walls to see what’s going 
on. International kids standing in front of tanks with banners. Israeli 
kids in the tanks anonymously—occasionally shouting and also 
occasionally waving—many forced to be here, many just aggressive— 
shooting into the houses as we wander away. 

Pve been having trouble accessing news about the outside world 
here, but I hear an escalation of war on Iraq is inevitable. There is a 
great deal of concern here about the “reoccupation of Gaza.” Gaza is 
reoccupied every day to various extents but I think the fear is that 
the tanks will enter all the streets and remain here instead of 
entering some of the streets and then withdrawing after some hours 
or-days to observe and shoot from the edges of the communities. If 
people aren’t already thinking about the consequences of this war 
for the people of the entire region then I hope you will start. 

My love to everyone. My love to my mom. My love to smooch. 
My love to fg and barnhair and sesamees and Lincoln School. My 
love to Olympia. 

Rachel 
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February 20, 2003 


‘Mama, 

_ Now the Israeli army has actually dug up the road to Gaza, and 
both of the. major checkpoints are closed. This means that 
Palestinians who want to go and register for their next quarter at 
university can’t. People can’t get to their jobs and those who are 
trapped on the other side can’t get home; and internationals, who 


have a meeting tomorrow in the West Bank, won’t make it. We . 


could probably make it through if we made serious use of our 
international white person privilege, but that would also mean some 
risk of arrest and deportation, even though none of us has done 
anything illegal. 

The Gaza Strip is divided in thirds now. There is some talk 
about the “reoccupation of Gaza,” but I seriously doubt this will 
happen, because I think it would be a geopolitically stupid move for 


Israel right now. I think the more likely thing is an increase in- 
smaller below-the-international-outcry-radar incursions and possibly 


the oft-hinted “population transfer.” 

I am staying put in Rafah for now, no plans to head north. I still 
feel like Pm relatively safe and think that my most likely risk in 
case of a larger-scale incursion is arrest. A move to reoccupy Gaza 
would generate a much larger -outcry than Sharon’s assassination- 
during-peace-negotiations/land grab strategy, which is working very 
well now to create settlements all over, slowly but surely 


eliminating any meaningful possibility for Palestinian self- ` 


determination. Know that I have a lot of very nice Palestinians 
looking after me. I have a small flu bug, and got some very nice 


lemony drinks to cure me. Also, the woman who keeps the key for 


the well where we still sleep keeps asking me about you. She 
doesn’t speak a bit of English, but she asks about my mom: pretty 
frequently—wants to make sure I’m calling you. 
Love to you and Dad and Sarah and Chris and everybody. 
Rachel 
4 


February 27, 2003 


(To her mother) 


Love you. Really miss you. I have bad aine about tanks. * 


and bulldozers outside our house and you and me inside. 
Sometimes the adrenaline acts as an anesthetic for weeks and then 
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. in the evening or at night it just hits me again—a little bit of the 
reality of the situation. I am really scared for the people here. 
Yesterday, | watched a father lead his two tiny children, holding his 
hands, out into the sight of tanks and a sniper tower and bulldozers 
and Jeeps because he thought his house was going to be exploded. 
Jenny and I stayed in the house with several women and two small 
babies. It was our mistake in translation that caused him to think it 
was his house that was being exploded. In fact, the Israeli army 
was in the process of detonating an explosive in the ground 
nearby—one. that appears to have been planted by Palestinian 
resistance. 

This is in the area where Sunday about 150 men were rounded 
up and contained outside the settlement with gunfire over their 
heads and around them, while tanks and bulldozers destroyed 25 
greenhouses—the livelihoods for 300 people. The explosive was right 
in front of the greenhouses—right in the point of entry for tanks 
that might come back again. I was terrified to think that this man 
felt it was less of a risk to walk out in view of the tanks with his 
kids than to stay in his house. I was really scared that they were all 
going to be shot and I tried to stand between them and the tank. 
This happens every day, but just this father walking out with his 
two little kids just looking very sad, just happened to get my 
attention more at this particular moment, probably because I felt it 
was our translation problems that made him leave. 

I thought a lot about what you said on the phone about 
Palestinian violence not helping the situation. Sixty thousand | 


y workers from Rafah worked in Israel two years ago. Now only 600 


can go to Israel for jobs. Of these 600, many have moved, because 
the three checkpoints between here and Ashkelon (the closest city 
‘in Israel) make what used to be a 40-minute drive, now a 12-hour 
or impassible journey. In addition, what Rafah identified in 1999 as 
sources of economic growth are all completely destroyed—the Gaza 
international airport (runways demolished, totally closed); the 
border for trade with Egypt (now with a giant Israeli sniper tower 
in the middle of the crossing); access to the. ocean (completely cut 
‘off in the last two years by a checkpoint and-the Gush Katif 
settlement). The count of homes destroyed in Rafah since the 
beginning of this intifada is up around 600, by and large people ` 
with no connection to the resistance but who happen to live along 
the border. I think it is maybe official now that Rafah is the poorest 
place in the world. There used to be a middle class here—recently. 
We also get reports that in the past, Gazan flower shipments to 
Europe were delayed for two weeks at the Erez crossing for security 
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inspections. You can imagine the value of two-week-old cut flowers 
in the European market, so that market dried up. And then the 
bulldozers come and take out people’s vegetable farms and gardens. 
What is left for people? Tell me if you can think of anything. I can’t. 

If any of us had our lives and welfare completely strangled, lived 
with children in a shrinking place where we knew, because of 
previous experience, that soldiers and tanks and bulldozers could 
come for us at any moment and destroy all the greenhouses that we 
had been cultivating for however long, and did this while some of 
us were beaten and held captive with 149 other people for several 
hours—do you think we. might try to use somewhat violent means 
to protect whatever fragments remained? I think about this especially 
when I sée orchards and greenhouses and fruit trees destroyed—just 
years of care and cultivation. I think about you and how long it 
takes to make things grow and what a labor of love it is. I really 
think, in a similar situation, most people would defend themselves 
as best they could. I think Uncle Craig would. I think probably 
Grandma would. I think I would. 

You asked me about non-violent resistance. 

When that explosive detonated yesterday it broke all the 
windows in the family’s house. I was in the process of being served 
tea and playing with the two small babies. Pm having a hard time 
right now. Just feel sick to my stomach a lot from being doted on 
all the time; very sweetly, by people who are facing doom. I know 
that from the United States, it all sounds like hyperbole. Honestly, 
a lot of the time the sheer kindness of the people here, coupled 
with the overwhelming evidence of the willful destruction of their 
lives, makes it seem unreal to me. I really cart- believe that 
something like this can happen in the world without a bigger outcry 
about it. It really hurts me, again, like it has hurt me in the past, 
to witness how awful we can allow the world to be. I felt after 
talking to you that maybe you didn’t completely believe me. I think 
it’s actually good if you don’t, because I do believe pretty much 
above all else in the importance of independent critical thinking. 
And I also realize that with you Pm much less careful than usual 
about trying to source every assertion that I make. A lot of the 
reason for that is I know that you actually do go and do your own 
research. But it makes me worry about the job Pm doing. All of the 
situation that I tried to enumerate above—and a lot of other 
things—constitutes a somewhat gradual—often hidden, but 
nevertheless massive—removal and destruction of the ability of a 
particular group of people to survive. This is what I am seeing here. 
The assassinations, rocket attacks and shooting of children are 
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atrocities—but in focusing on them I’m terrified of missing their 
context. The vast majority of people here—even if they had the 
economic means to escape, even if they actually wanted to give up 
resisting on their land and just leave (which appears to be maybe 
the less nefarious of Sharon’s possible goals), can’t leave. Because 
' they can’t even get into Israel to apply for visas, and because their 
destination countries won’t let them in (both our country and Arab 
countries). So I think when all means of survival is cut off in a pen 
(Gaza) which people can’t get out of, I think that qualifies as 
genocide. Even if they could get out, I think it would still qualify 
as genocide. Maybe you could look up the definition of genocide 
according to international law. I don’t remember it right now. I’m 
going to get better at illustrating this, hopefully. I don’t like to use 
those charged words. I think you know this about me. I really value 
words. I really try to illustrate and let people draw their own 
conclusions. 

Anyway, Pm rambling. Just want to write to my Mom and tell 
her that Pm witnessing this chronic, insidious genocide and I’m 
really scared, and questioning my fundamental belief in the 
goodness of human nature. This has. to stop. I think it is a good 
idea for us all to drop everything and devote our lives to making 
this stop. I don’t think it’s an extremist thing to do anymore. I still 
really want to dance around to Pat Benatar and have boyfriends and 
make comics for my coworkers. But I also want this to stop. 
Disbelief and horror is what I feel. Disappointment. I am 
disappointed that this is the base reality of our world and that we, 
in fact, participate in it. This is not at all what I asked for when I 
came into this world. This is not at all what the people here asked 
for when they came into this world. This is not the world you and 
Dad wanted me to come into when you decided to have me. This is 
not what I meant when I looked at Capital Lake and said: “This is 
the wide world and Pm coming to it.” I did not mean that 1 was 
coming into a world where I could live a comfortable life and 
possibly, with no effort at all, exist in complete unawareness of my 
participation in genocide. More big explosions somewhere in the 
distance outside. 

When I come back from Palestine, I probably will have 
nightmares and constantly feel guilty for not being here, but I can 
channel that into more work. Coming here is one of the better 
things I’ve ever done. So when I sound crazy, or if the Israeli 


* ~ military should break with their racist tendency not to injure white 


people, please pin the reason squarely on the fact that I am in the 
midst of a genocide which I am also indirectly supporting, and for 
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which my government is largely responsible. 

I love you and Dad. Sorry for the diatribe. OK, some strange 
men next.to me just gave me some peas, so I need to eat-and thank 
them. 

_ Rachel 


peony 28 2003 - 


(To her mother) 
Thanks, Mom, for your response to my ‘e-mail. It cay helps me 
to get word from you, and from other people who care about me. 
After I wrote to you I went incommunicado from the affinity 
group for about 10 hours which I spent with a family on the front 
line in Hi Salam—who fixed me dinner—and have cable TV. The 
two front rooms of their house are unusable because gunshots have 
been fired through the walls, so the whole family—three kids and 
two parents—sleep in the parent’s bedroom. I sleep on the floor 
next to the youngest daughter, Iman, and we all shared blankets. I 
helped the son with his English homework a little, and we all 
watched Pet Semetery, which is a horrifying movie. I think they all 
thought it was pretty funny how much trouble I had watching it. 
Friday is the holiday, and when I woke up they were watching 
Gummy Bears dubbed into Arabic. So I ate breakfast with them and 
sat there for a while and just enjoyed being in this big puddle of 
blankets with this family watching what for me seemed: like 
Saturday morning cartoons. Then I walked some way to B’razil, 
which is where Nidal and Mansur and Grandmother and Rafat and 
all the rest of the big family that has really wholeheartedly adopted 
' me live. (The other day, by the way, Grandmother gave me a 
pantomimed lecture in Arabic that involved a lot of blowing and 
pointing to her black shawl. I got Nidal to tell her that my mother 
‘would appreciate knowing that someone here was giving me a 
lecture about smoking turning my lungs black.) I met their sister- 
in-law, who is visiting from Nusserat camp, and played with her 
small baby. 
Nidal’s English gets better every day. He’s the one who calls 
me, “My sister.” He started teaching Grandmother how to say, 
“Hello. How are you?” in English. You can always hear the tanks 
and bulldozers passing by, but all ‘of these people are genuinely 
cheerful with each other, and with me. When I am with Palestinian 
friends I tend to be somewhat less horrified than when I am trying 
_ to act in a role of human rights observer, documenter, or direct- 
action resister. They are a good example of how to be in it for the 
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long ‘haul. I know that the situation gets to them—and may 


ultimately get them—on all kinds of levels, but I am nevertheless 
amazed at their strength in being able to defend such a large degree 


-of their humanity—laughter, generosity, family-time—against the 


incredible horror occurring in their lives and against the constant 
presence of death. | felt much better after this morning. I spent a 


lot of time writing about the disappointment of discovering, 


somewhat first-hand, the degree of evil of which we are still 
capable. I should at least mention that I am also discovering a 
degree of strength and of basic ability for humans to remain human 
in the direst of circumstances—which I also haven’t seen before. I 
think the word is dignity. I wish you could meet these people. 
Maybe, hopefully, someday you will. | 
Bache! 

4 
Rachel, 

I find writing to you hard, but not thinking about you 
impossible. So I don’t write, but I do bore my friends at lunch 
giving vent to my fear. I am afraid for you, and I think I have 
reason to be. But Pm also proud of you—very proud. But as Don 
Remfert says: Pd just as soon be proud of somebody else’s daughter. 
That’s how fathers are: we’re hard wired not to want our children, 
no matter how old they are, no matter how brave they are, and no 
matter how much good they ‘are doing, to be subject to so much 


_ threat or even witness to so much suffering: You may say (have 


said) that it is wrong for me to stick my head in the sand; but I 


. say I am only trying to (or just wishing I could) stick your head in 


the sand—and that’s different. Hard wired. Can’t be changed on 
that aspect of the issue. 

I love you, ane please take care! 

Dad 


+ 
March 12, 2003 


Hi papa, thank you for your e-mail. I feel like sometimes I spend 
all my time propagandizing mom, and assuming she’ll pass stuff on 
to you, so you get neglected. Don’t worry about me too much, right 
now I am most concerned that we are not being effective. I still 
don’t feel particularly at risk. Rafah has seemed calmer lately, maybe 
becatise the military is preoccupied with incursions in the: north— 
still shooting and house demolitions—one death this week that I 
know of, but not any larger incursions. Still can’t say how this will 
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change if and when war with Iraq comes. 

Thanks also for stepping up your antiwar work. I know it is not 
easy to do, and probably much more difficult where you are than 
where I am. I am really interested in talking to the journalist in 
Charlotte—let me know what I can do to speed the process along. 

I am trying to figure out what I’m going to do when I leave 
here, and when I’m going to leave. Right now I think I could stay 

until June, financially. I really don’t want to move back to Olympia, 

but do need to go back there to clean my stuff out of the garage 
and talk about my experiences here. On the other hand, now that 
I’ve crossed the ocean Pm feeling a strong desire to try to stay 
across the ocean for some time. Considering trying to get English 
teaching jobs—would like to really buckle down and learn Arabic. 
Also got an invitation to visit Sweden on my way. back, which I 
think I could do very cheaply. I would like to ey. Rafah with a 
viable plan to return, too: 

One of the core members of our group has to eave tomorrow, 


and watching her say goodbye to people is making me realize how. 


difficult it will be..People here can’t leave, so that complicates 
things. They also are pretty matter-of-fact about the fact that they 
don’t know if they will be alive when we come back here. I really 
don’t want to live with a lot of guilt about this place—being able to 
come and go so easily—and not going back. I think it is valuable to 
make commitments to places so I would like to be able to plan on 
coming back here within a year or so. Of all of these possibilities | 
think it’s most likely that I will at least go to Sweden for a few 
weeks on my way back—I can change tickets and get a plane from 
Paris to Sweden and back for a total of around 150 bucks or so. I 
know I should really try to link up with the family in France but I 
really think that I’m not going to do that. I think I would just be 
angry the whole time and not much fun to be around. It also seems 
like a transition into too much opulence right now—I would feel a 
lot of class guilt the whole time as well. 

Let me know if you have any ideas about what I should do with 
the rest of my life. I love you very much. If you want you can write 
to me as if I was on vacation at a camp on the big island of Hawaii 
learning to weave. One thing I do to make things easier here is to 
utterly retreat into fantasies that I am in a Hollywood movie or a 
sitcom starring Michael J. Fox. So feel free to make something up 
and PI be happy to play along. 

Much love Poppy. 

Rachel 
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Dispatches from Durban 
BILL FLETCHER, JR. 


Eric Mann, Dispatches from Durban: Firsthand Commentaries on 
the World Conference Against Racism and Post-September ll 
Movement Strategies (Los Angeles: Frontline Press, 2002) 245 
pages, $14.95, paper. 


It was as if someone pushed a, giant delete button. The United 
Nations World Conference Against Racism (WCAR), held August- 
September 2001, was one of the most important conferences and 
social mobilizations to take place in years. Voices from the global 
South decried the continued presence of racism and xenophobia. 
Thousands of people assembled in Durban, South Africa with great 
symbolic importance after the successful anti-apartheid struggle. 

And then, with September 11, 2001, it all seemed to vanish. The 
debates that had raged in Durban; the unprincipled stand of the 
United States using the Palestinian question to avoid dealing with 
reparations; the emergence of a discussion about reparations for 

- Africa—in a few moments it was all swept aside with the terror 
attacks and President Bush’s subsequent “war against terrorism.” 

Dispatches from Durban, a powerful new book by Los Angeles- 
based activist and theoretician Eric Mann, reminds us of the 
excitement and importance of the UN World Conference Against 
Racism. Through a collection of firsthand commentaries, Mann 
provides insight into the issues of racism and white supremacy, the 
role of the U.S. government in the conference, the nature of and 
contradictions within the United Nations, as well as the 
implications of neoliberalism for the struggles for genuine national 
liberation. As such, Mann helps the reader appreciate the context of 
the WCAR, and especially why progressive and anti-imperialist 


Bill Fletcher, Jr. is a long-time labor movement activist who currently 

serves as the president of TransAfrica Forum, a Washington, D.C.-based 

Se, nonprofit organizing and educational center formed to raise awareness in the 

United States about issues facing the nations and peoples of Africa, the 

Caribbean, and Latin America. He is a director of the Monthly Review 
Foundation. i 
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forces world-wide chose it asa a poi of concentration for a major 
mobilization. 

What excited me about the book was Mann’s ability to 
demonstrate the continued relevance of this mobilization and the 
deliberations to the contemporary situation. In this regard, 
Dispatches from Durban is of more than historical value. As 
attention has been focused on the UN in the midst of the Bush 
administration’s push for war against Iraq, Mann details the cynical 
and disruptive role of the United States in attempting to sidetrack 
and ultimately undermine the WCAR. 

Had the 9/ll terror attacks not taken place, the Bush 
administration would certainly have ‘sought some means of 
deflecting attention away from the discussions in Durban about 


genocide, the African slave trade, white supremacy, and the demands . 


for reparations. September 1l certainly made this job easier and 
_ there has been almost no discussion of the WCAR since. 

Ironically, the fact that the Bush “war against terrorism” has so 
little resonance in the global South—Africa, Asia, Latin America—is 
directly tied to issues debated at the WCAR.: The one-sided and 
uncritical U.S. support of Israel against the Palestinians; the 
hypocritical condemnation of clerical fascist terrorism while the 
United States supports selective state-sponsored terrorism by its 
allies; the conservative domestic political agenda—are all issues that 
did not appear only after 9/Il. Variations on these themes were 
debated in the lead up to Durban and continue to be debated in its 
aftermath. Unfortunately, with so much attention on the war against 
terrorism and with war drums beating against Iraq, larger 
discussion has become defused. 

While Dispatches from Durban is well-written and a Asser 
Mann errs in attempting to do too much in one book. The actual 

‘commentaries ate sharp, both in style and in analysis. Toward the 
- very end of the book, however, Mann merges in some more 
comprehensive essays that seem a bit disconnected. Clearly, Mann 
was attempting to demonstrate the on-going relevance of Durban 
and the manner in which lessons from that conference could directly 
apply to work which progressive forces must undertake in. the 
‘United States. The objective is noble, but the result was a bit 
uneven. 

Nevertheless, I was drawn into Dispatches from Durban and 
found myself pondering a series of questions regarding strategy and 
the world situation. Mann’s words have kept me thinking since 
_ closing the final pages of this book. 

No pun intended, but that speaks volumes, 
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Monthly Review 
May 2003, Vol.55, No.1 


Editors: PAUL M. SWEEZY, HARRY MAGDOFF, 
JOHN BELLAMY FOSTER, ROBERT W. McCHESNEY, 
LEO HUBERMAN (1903-1968) 


John Foster and Bob McChesney write: 

On May 3 MR will be hosting its “Imperialism Today” conference in 
Burlington, Vermont in honor of Harry Magdoff’s ninetieth birthday. Harry 
officially became an editor of Monthly Review thirty-four years ago this 
month in May 1969, when he joined Paul Sweezy:as co-editor following 
the death of Leo Huberman in 1968. In the period since then he has 
edited 408 monthly issues of the magazine (counting the summer issues - 
as double issues). MR would not be what it is today without Harry’s 
imprint on each and every one. of these issues. During the last thirty-six 
of these we have shared this role with Harry. What this has driven home 
to us is Harry’s exceptional warmth as a human being, his brilliance as a 
political-economic analyst, his unlimited patience as a teacher and writer 
determined to communicate in plain terms, his openness to new radical 
vistas, and above all his personal integrity and courage, which, as with 
Marx, allows him to elude the traps of ideology and dispense with all 
fashions, acting according to the motto: “Go on your way, and let the 
people talk” (a variation on a line from Dante used by Marx at the end of 
the preface to the first edition of Capital). 

Asked in 1999 why he remains a radical and committed to the cause of 
socialism after all these years, Harry answered: “It is the way I am. I 
capt-be any other way. I have to believe there. can be another world.” 

Happy birthday Harry! 

pede 

The present invasion of Iraq by the military forces of the United States 
and Britain is taking place in the face of the opposition of a majority of 
the population in nearly every country in the world.. As Newsweek 
observed in an article entitled “The Arrogant Empire,” written -just before 
the commencement of the invasion (March 24, 2003), “while the United 
States has the backing of a dozen or so governments, it has the support of 
a majority of the people in only one country of the world, aa If that is 
not isolation, then the word has no meaning.” 

Washington was unable to ‘obtain support for its war on Iraq within 


the UN Security. Council (and withdrew its resolution so as to not lose 


the vote). Not only a majority of countries currently on the Security 
Council, but also three of the five permanent members, France, Russia, 
and China, refused to support the U.S. call for war. France ‘declared ' 
outright that it would exercise its veto on the U.S. war resolution if it 
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were put to a vote. The French threat of a veto was greeted with outrage 
in the Bush administration and throughout the conservative establishment 
in the United States. Both the pee Nations and the veto power were 
showered with scorn. 

Yet it is worth recalling that it was the United States during the 


Second World War that originally proposed a Great Power veto in the ° 
design for the United Nations—with the veto power eventually being . 


agreed upon by the United States, Britain, and the Soviet Union at the 
Dumbarton Oaks and Yalta. conferences in 1944-1945. As U.S. Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull put it in 1944: “The United States Government would 
not remain one day in the United Nations without retaining the veto 
power” (Carlos P. Romulo, Forty Years, p. 189). 

To be sure, there was some question in the Dumbarton Oaks and Yalta 
deliberations about how absolute the veto would be. The United States, 
which was then allied with three of the other four Security Council 
members, Britain, France, and China, was willing to toy with some 
restrictions on the use of the veto in issues in which a permanent member 
of the Security Council was directly involved, if this would give the 
United States an added advantage over the Soviet Union. But eventually 
something like an absolute veto -power (gs originally proposed by the 
Roosevelt administration) was agreed upon by all of the Great Powers, 
including the United States. The argument of Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson was probably decisive where the United States itself was 
concerned. He told Roosevelt that in the case of “our having a row with 
Mexico” the United States might need such absolute veto power. The 
meaning of-this was clear: the United States could not count on its allies 
in, all cases to support what it considered to be the legitimate interests of 
U.S. imperialism. An absolute veto power was therefore required. Hull 
told the Senate that “We should not forget that this veto power is chiefly 
for the benefit of the United States” (Gabriel Kolko, The Politics of War, 
pp. 269, 278). 

Despite all of its outrage at the French threat to use its veto power in 
the current dispute over Iraq, the United States has used its veto power 
more than any.of the other permanent Security Council members except 
the Soviet Union/Russia. Since 1966 a great majority of all UN vetoes (105 
out of 138) have been exercised by the United States and Britain. To date 
the United States has employed its veto seventy-six times—four of these 
under the present Bush administration. Three of these four Bush 
administration vetoes were in support of Israeli occupation.of Palestinian 
territories and one was employed in the attempt to guarantee the 
immunity of the U.S. leadership’ and military forces from prosecution by 
the International Criminal Court. With the United States now bent on 
extending its imperial domain, against the will of a majority of the 
population in nearly every country in the world, the U.S. use of the veto 
is likely to expand as well—as a necessary tool of global empire (Global 
Policy Forum, www.globalpolicy.org). 
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remarkable wealth of material on various aspects of that assault and on the 
‘current global drive of the United States: exposés of the. U.S. government’s 
strategic designs; investigations of the. U.S. plans to use weapons of mass 
destruction (precisely the crime it accuses its opponents of); refutations of 
each of the U.S.’ propaganda offensives; and meticulous documentation of 
the terrible price paid by the targeted peoples. Carried out by a multitude 
of organizations and individuals, this activity is in a sense a vast. 
collaborative effort, even in the absence of any central ‘coordination. 


In this book we have attempted to summarize the most important 
elements from this wealth of material. But more importantly,. we have 
attempted to integrate all these elements into a consistent interpretation of 
what is taking place. . 

To many, the current U.S. offensive may seem: ere and indeed it is 
so from the standpoint of humanity. However, it is hardly the work of one 
man or of a tiny clique. The U.S. Congress, no less, in effect voted to hand 
over to Bush its own power to declare war. That sort of bipartisan 
surrender does not happen without forces working behind the scenes. One 
must search for the causes of the war not in some individual or collective 

madness but in the interests of giant American corporations that essentially 
“define the character of the U.S. economy, and in the current situation of 
the U.S. economy as part of the world economy. That is what. we have 
attempted to do here. 

Once. we understand clearly what we are struggling against, and where 
it comes from, we are better placed to know how to struggle. Can more 
thorough weapons inspections in’ Iraq satisfy the United States and head 
off a war? No, since eliminating weapons of mass destruction has nothing. 
to do with the United States’ real objectives in West Asia. Will the United 

tates be easily dissuaded from invading and occupying Iraq and other 
countries in West Asia? No, because there are profound economic reasons 
for the United States’ current plans. Why are the governments of France, 
Germany, Russia-and China lined up against the American position? Not 
because they possess a conscience, but because they grasp how their 
interests are threatened by the hidden.agenda of the U.S. superpower’s . 
current drive. 


COPS) 3 

Coalition of the Unwilling? 
The United States mistakenly named Slovenia as a partner in its war 
against Iraq and even offered it a share of the money budgeted for the 
a conflict, the government said today.... “When we asked for an explanation, 
he [U.S.} State Department told us we were named in the document by 
mistake as we are not a member of the coalition against Iraq,” Mr. [Anton] 

Rop [Prime Minister of Slovenia] said at a news conference. 
i ` —— New York Times, March 28, 2003 
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All friends of the people of Nepal welcomed the January 29, 2003 truce 
and ceasefire in the seventh year of civil war. The royal government made 
the truce possible by agreeing to three conditions: to stop calling the 
Maoist led revolutionaries “terrorists”; to lift rewards offered for the arrest 
of the leaders; and to withdraw international police warrants for them. 

The only note of displeasure at the truce was sounded by Christine 
Rocca, U.S. Assistant Secretary of State for South Asia—the Imperial 
Supervisor for the region. “May be this is a reason for hope but the fact of 
the matter is it’s a deteriorating situation,” she said, “the situation in Nepal’ .- 
is really not looking very good.” (Reuters; February 4, 2003) i i 

The truce has held. In the months since it was announced the “dual . 
power” situation in the countryside, where 85% of Nepalis live, has been 
in practice recognised by all sides. In the district towns the Royal Nepali 
Army and units of the hated and discredited Armed Police patrol ` 
unmolested, while in much of Nepal from the edge of town begin self- 
governing liberated districts. 

A nervous peace, shaken by a wave of student demonstrations, has also — 
come to the valley of Nepal. In the valley are the cities of Kathmandu, 
Patan and Bhaktapur; the central government, the leading educational, 
medical and cultural institutions, and much of the nation’s traditional 
political and cultural elite. 

(continued on inside back cover) - 
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The ‘Left-Wing’ Media? 
ROBERT W. MCCHESNEY anp JOHN BELLAMY 


If we learn nothing else from the war on Iraq à 
occupation, it is that the U.S. ruling class has Bs 
ideological warfare as important to its operations as“ 
economic warfare. A crucial component of this ideological war has 
been the campaign against “left-wing media bias,” with the objective 
of reducing or eliminating the prospect that mainstream U.S. 
journalism might be at all critical toward elite interests or the 
system set up to serve those interests. In 2001 and 2002, no less 
than three books purporting to demonstrate the media’s leftward 
tilt rested high atop the bestseller list. Such charges have already 
“<< influenced media content, pushing journalists to be less critical of 
right-wing politics. The result has been to reinforce the corporate 
and rightist bias already built into the media system. 

The main target of this propaganda campaign is television 
network news programs, but the campaign has also extended into 
radio broadcasting, newspapers, and other media. Rupert Murdoch’s 
News Corporation, which controls broadcasting outlets and 
newspapers throughout the world, launched the Fox News Channel 

XY in the 1990s as a more conservative rival to CNN and the news 
programs of ABC, NBC, and CBS. According.to the New York Times 
(April 7, 2003), 

In the United States, Mr. Murdoch’s creation of the Fox News 

Channel has shifted the entire spectrum of American cable news 

to the right. Convinced that many people found CNN and the major 

broadcast networks too liberal, Mr. Murdoch and the former 

Republican political consultant Roger Ailes chartered Fox: to be 

more conservative—or, from their point of view, more centrist. Last 

January, Fox became the top-rated cable network and it now draws 


This article is a version of material that will appear in the authors’ The Big 
Picture: Understanding Media through Political Economy, to be published by 
Monthly Review Press in December 2003. Citations for this piece will be 

% available there. 

Readers interested in the movement for democratic media reform may 
want to join other activists at the National Conference on Media Reform, 
November 7-9, 2003, in Madison, Wisconsin—visit www. mediareform.net to 
learn more. 
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. more’ than..2 million viewers in prime time....From the start, the 
. nétwork ‘displayed an American flag waving on its screen. Its 
newscasters speak of American and British troops as “we,” “ours,” 
and “liberators: After other networks reported setbacks to 

American and British forces [during the invasion .of Iraq], the Fox 

commentator Bill ` -O’Reilly denounced its competitors as “liberal 
-wyeenies” who were exaggerating the difficulties ‘of the fight and 
' dindérestimating ‘the American public’s toleration for casualties. 

The current-attack on media content is presented as an attempt 
~to counter the alleged bias of media elites. In reality, however, it is 
designed to shrink still further—to the point of oblivion—the space 
for critical analysis in journalism. In order to understand the form 
and content of the conservative onslaught on the media it is 
necessary to have some comprehension of the role played by 
professional journalism beginning in the early twentieth century. 

Prior to 1900, the editorial position of a newspaper invariably 
reflected the political views of the owner, and the politics were 
explicit throughout the paper. Partisan journalism became 


enterprises and when newspaper markets became predominantly 
monopolistic. During the Progressive Era—as was chronicled in 
these pages a year ago—U.S. journalism came under withering attack 


-for being a tool of its capitalist owners to propagate anti-labor 


propaganda.* With profit-making in the driver’s seat, partisan 
journalism became bad for business as it turned off parts of the 
potential readership and that displeased advertisers. ProfeSsional 


problematic when newspapers became increasingly commercial dt 


journalism was. born from the revolutionary idea that the link w% 


between owner and editor could be broken. The news would be 
determined by trained professionals and the politics of owners and 
advertisers would be apparent only on the editorial page. Journalists 


would be given considerable autonomy to control the news using 


their professional judgment. Among other things, they would be 
trained to establish their political neutrality. Monopoly control over 
the news in particular markéts was not especially important—so the 
argument went—since, whether or not there were multiple 
newspapers, trained professionals would provide similar reports, to 
the extent that they were well trained. There emerged a professional 
code that, following The Elements of Journalism, by Bill Kovack and 


' Tom Rosenstiel, might be reduced in its most ‘ideal form to nine 


principles: 
l. Journalism’s first abian is to sake ah 


* See Robert W. McChesney and Ben Scott, “Upton Sinclair ad the 


Contradictions of Capitalist Journalism,” Monthly Review 54, no. 1 (May 2002): 1- 
14. 
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2. Its first loyalty is to citizens. 
3. Its essence-is a discipline of verification. 


4...Its practitioners must maintain an independence from those 
they cover. 


5. It must serve as an independent monitor a power: 


6. It must provide a forum for public criticism and 
compromise. 


7. It must strive to make the significant interesting and 
© relevant. 


8. It must keep the news comprehensive and proportional. 


9. Its practitioners must be allowed to exercise their personal 
conscience. 


Needless to say, such principles are mere ideals in a society 
where the media are ultimately controlled by those who hold the 
purse strings. Under these circumstances, the field for. the 
application of journalism’s professional code is narrow, and it has 
been. altered to conform to the political and commercial 
requirements of the media owners, and the owning class in general. 
In practice, professional journalism has adopted three biases that 
have tended to institute an establishment bias: (1) government 
officials and powerful individuals are regarded as the primary 
legitimate sources for news; (2) to avoid the controversy associated 
with providing context, there has to be a news hook or news peg to 
justify a news story, which further tilts the news toward established 
institutional actors; and (3) journalists internalize how to “dig here, 
not there,” as Ben Bagdikian put it. In other words, stories about 
corporate malfeasance are far less likely to be considered 
newsworthy than stories about government malfeasance. 

To be sure, professional journalists puts a premium on fairness 
and social neutrality, but such principles are notoriously difficult to 
define since there is always a question of where to put the baseline. 
This has created a situation where the standards maintained are 
skewed toward the controlling business elites. The present 
rightward drift is making this even more of a reality. 

Still, once the notion of professional journalism, however 
conceived, became dominant, the importance of the views ‘and 
conduct of working journalists assumed greater prominence relative 
to the broader institutional determinants of journalism. Mainstream 
media analysis is mostly concerned with commercial and 
government encroachment on journalistic autonomy, and with 
journalists receiving proper professional training designed to lessen 
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such influences. The conservative critique is a variant of this 


mainstream analysis devoted to showing that establishment ~ 


journalists, who are seen as primarily left of center, abuse their 
power by distorting the news to serve their own political agendas— 
in a violation of the professional code. Such criticism would have 
been nonsensical prior to the professional era, when journalism 
explicitly represented the values of the owners, who tended to have 
the politics of the owning class, ‘and thus were conservative. 

The conservative critique is based then on four propositions: 
(1) the decisive power over the news lies with the journalists— 
owners and advertisers are irrelevant or relatively powerless; (2) 
journalists are political liberals; (3) journalists abuse their power to 
advance liberal politics—thus breaking the professional code; and 
(4) objective journalism would almost certainly present the world 
exactly as seen by contemporary: U.S. conservatives. For their basic 
argument to hold the first three propositions must be valid. 
Moreover, for conservatives to continue to maintain a commitment 
to professional journalism, the media system would have to meet 
the standard of “objectivity” expressed by the fourth proposition— 
this is the unstated assumption underlying their entire argument. 
But this would spell the end of professional journalism as it is now 
understood. Indeed, it is our thesis that the conservative critics, 


while relying on the notion of bias (the violation of the professional - 


code of neutrality) as the basis of their criticism of allegedly left- 
wing media, are not actually concerned with defending professional 
journalism at all but with eliminating it—as a no longer necessary 
concession on the part of those who own and ultimately control the 
media. 

The first proposition is intellectually indefensible and is enough 
to call the entire conservative critique of the liberal news media 
into question. No credible scholarly analysis of journalism posits 
that journalists have the decisive power to determine what is and is 
not news and how it should be covered. In commercial media; the 
owners hire and fire and they determine the budgets and the 
overarching aims of the enterprise. Successful journalists, and 
certainly those who rise to the top of the profession, tend to 
internalize the values of those who own and control the enterprise. 
Sophisticated scholarly analysis examines how these commercial 
pressures shape what become the professional: values that guide 
journalists. Indeed, the genius of professionalism in journalism is 
that it allows journalists to adopt the commercial/professional values 
of the owners, yet, because they are following a professional code, 
they are largely oblivious to the compromises to authority that they 
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are making. They are taught that there is a legitimate spectrum of 
opinion, conforming to the range of discussions among those who 
actually own and control the society. Their professional autonomy, 
such as it is, does not allow them to go outside that spectrum in 
the framing of stories—no matter how far this removes the resulting 
journalism from the realities experienced by a majority in the United 
States and the world. 

In the formative period of professionalism, especially in the 
1930s, journalists like George Seldes and Haywood Broun, through 
their union, the Newspaper Guild, strove to establish a professional 
code which would be progressive and emphasize the need to 
advance the interests of those outside the power structure. They 
fought to keep the hands of the owners entirely off the content of 
the news. We will not keep you in suspense. They lost. The 
eventually dominant professional code for journalism was small-c 
conservative; its call for reliance upon official sources as the basis 
of legitimate news, and its definition of official sources as those in 
power meant it could hardly be otherwise. This episode suggests 
that a more powerful labor movement and, in particular, more 
powerful media workers’ unions are crucial to protecting the 
integrity of journalism in a capitalist media system. 

The most striking example of the deep flaws built into the 
professional code, comes in the area of coverage of U.S. foreign 
policy and militarism. The range of legitimate debate in U.S. 
journalism has been and is the range of debate among the elite. 
Hence the U.S. right to invade any nation it wishes for any reason 
is never challenged in the press, because to our elites this is a 
cardinal right of empire. Likewise, the U.S. equation of capitalism 
with democracy, or, more specifically, U.S. dominated capitalism 
with democracy, is also a given among our elites and therefore in 
professional journalism. For journalists to question these matters on 
their own reveals them to be partisan and unprofessional, so it is 
not done. This highlights the severe limitations of professional 
journalism as a democratic force. With the emergerice of global 
news media, this has presented institutions like CNN with a 
particular dilemma. If they broadcast their rah-rah U.S. news 
outside the United States it is dismissed as so much blatant 


‘propaganda; if they broadcast critical journalism in the United States 


it is dismissed as unprofessional. With little sense of irony, during 
the current Iraq war and occupation, CNN has adopted a two-track 
approach to its journalism, with the United States: and the rest of 
the world getting very different pictures. i 
Yet, even with this truncated professional code, the rise . of 
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professionalism ‘did grant journalists a degree of autonomy from the 
immediate dictates. of owners. The high-water mark for journalist 
autonomy was from the 1950s to the 1970s. The great unreported 
story:in journalism of the past quarter century, ironically enough, 
has been the. attack upon journalist autonomy by media owners. 
Increasingly, the massive conglomerates that have come to rule the 
U.S. news media have found that the professional “deal” struck in 
the first-half of the twentieth century no longer serves their needs. 


They have slashed resources for journalism and pushed journalists — 


to do inexpensive and trivial reporting. In particular, expensive and 
not commercially. lucrative investigative and international coverage 
= was reduced if not effectively eliminated. To the. extent the 

- conservative critique of the liberal media was based upon a concern 


about journalists having too much power over determining the news, 


they have won that battle. Journalists have markedly less autonomy. 
today than two or three decades ago. 

In fact, conservatives. tacitly acknowledge the transparently 
ideological basis of the claim that journalists have all the power 
. over. the news. The real problem isn’t that journalists have all the 

power over the news, or even most of the power, it is that they 
have any power to be autonomous from owners and advertisers. For 
conservatives, the influence of owners and advertisers is not a 
problem since they have both the proper political world-view, and 
unique rights as owners. The conservative critics thus focus on 


journalists as a kind of fifth column attacking conservative values’ 


from within the media. Newt Gingrich, with typical candor and a 
lack of PR rhetoric, laid bare the logic behind the conservative 
critique: what needs to be done is to eliminate journalistic 
autonomy, and return the politics of journalism to the politics of 


media owners. This also helps to explain why U.S. rightists tend to . 


be obsessed with pushing public broadcasting to operate by 


commercial ‘principles; they know that the market will very- 


` effectively push the content to more politically acceptable outcomes, 
without any need for direct censorship. l 

The second proposition of the conservative critique—that 
journalists are liberals—has the most evidence to support it. Surveys 
show, that journalists tend to vote Democratic in a greater 
proportion than the general population. In one famous (though 
highly criticized: as methodologically flawed) survey of how 
Washington correspondents voted in the 1992 presidential election, 
something like 90 percent voted for Bill Clinton (the favorite of the 
larger population that year, and hardly a. raging progressive). To 
some conservative critics, that settles the matter. But, the weakness 
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of the first proposition undermines the importance of how 
journalists vote, or what their particular political beliefs might be. 


What if owners and managers have most of the power, both directly 


and through the internalization of their political and commercial 
values in the professional code? Surveys show that media owners 
and editorial executives vote overwhelmingly Republican. An Editor 
& Publisher survey found that in 2000 newspaper publishers favored 
George W. Bush over Al Gore by a 3 to 1 margin, while newspaper 
editors and publishers together favored Bush by a 2 to 1 margin. In 


addition, why should a vote for Al Gore or Bill Clinton be perceived 


as a reflection of leftist politics? On many or most policies these 
are moderate to conservative Democrats, very comfortable with the 


‘status quo of the U.S. political economy. 


Already a problem with the argument is apparent, one that MR 
readers would observe immediately: the terms “liberal” and “left- 
wing” are used interchangeably. In the conservative argument, the 
great divide in U.S. politics is between conservatives and the “left,” 
a group that spreads unambiguously from Al Gore and Bill Clinton 
to Ralph Nader, Nelson. Mandela, Noam Chomsky, and 
Subcommandante Marcos. To listen to the shock troops of the 
current conservative assault on the journalistic profession, support 
for Gore or Clinton is virtually indistinguishable from being an 
anarcho-syndicalist or a Marxist. Bernard Goldberg, author of the 
recent bestseller Bias that purports to demonstrate left-wing media 
bias, associates, albeit flippantly, political strategists for Clinton 


_ with Marx in their contempt for the rich, and adds that, “Everybody 


to the right of Lenin is a ‘right-winger’ as far as the media elite are 
concerned.” 

To the extent there is any basis whatsoever for such claims, it 
has to-do with the fact that conservatives see any concession to 
social welfare needs as evidence of creeping socialism. Clinton 
Democrats and radical leftists become the same because of the 
conservative nieasure of what it means to be a leftist. It is based 
almost exclusively upon what are called social issues, such as a 
commitment to gay rights, women’s rights, abortion rights, civil 
liberties, and affirmative action. And indeed, on these issues a 
notable percentage of journalists (like most educated professionals) 
tend to have positions similar to many of those to their left. For 
Goldberg “the real menace, as the Left sees it, is that America has 
always been too willing to step on its most vulnerable—gays, 
women, blacks. Because the Left controls America’s newsrooms, we 
get a’view of America that reflects that sensibility.” 

But this is absurd. Not only do newsrooms not project such 
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sensibilities for the most part, the real divide in U.S. politics is not 
about issues such as affirmative action and thus between the liberal 
and conservative sides of elite opinion, but between elite opinion 
and those outside the elite, especially the left (using the term to 
refer mainly to those who challenge the system itself). Traditionally, 
journalists have had some autonomy to carry out news investigations 
and raise questions—as long as they stayed within the legitimate 
spectrum of debate established by elite opinion. The actual record 
of the U.S. news media is to pay very little direct attention to the 
political left as outside that spectrum, and this applies not only to 
socialists and radicals but also to what would be called mild social 
democrats by international standards. What attention the left- 
actually gets tends to be unsympathetic, if not explicitly negative. 
Foreign journalists write about how U.S. left-wing social critics, 
who are prominent and respected public figures abroad, are virtually 
non-persons in the U.S. news media. 

The Achilles heel for this conservative critique of journalist 
liberalism, and therefore entirely absent from their pronouncements, 
however, is a consideration of journalists’ views on issues of the ^ 
economy and regulation. Here, unlike with social issues, surveys 
show that journalists hold positions that tend to be more pro- 
business and conservative than the bulk of the population. It is 
here, too, that the professional code has adapted to the commercial 
and political concerns of the owners to generate a stridently pro- 
capitalist journalism. In the past two decades, labor news has all 
but been eliminated as a legitimate branch of U.S. journalism. In 


the 1940s and 1950s there were hundreds and hundreds of full time ° 


labor editors and reporters on U.S. daily newspapers; today the 
total of labor journalists in the mainstream media, including radio 
and TV, runs in single digits. Business news has vaulted to 
prominence, to the point where it equals and may well exceed 
traditional political journalism. And the increased attention to the 
affairs of business has not generated a wellspring of critical 
investigative coverage of the political economy; to the contrary, much 
of the coverage approaches the hagiography of a kept press toward 
its maximum leader. Today most journalists do not consider the 
` affairs of poor people, immigrants, ethnic minorities, and working 
people the fodder of journalism, whereas the interests (and 
happiness) of investors are of supreme importance. 

~ Ironically, Bernard Goldberg, the former CBS news insider who 
has devoted himself to “exposing” the liberal media, is unable to 
find concrete examples of left-wing bias in the media. He thus has 
no recourse but to accuse journalists of a liberal-elitist contempt for 
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the Boor; which is "ek course not difficult to prove given the close 
connection between liberalism (in both its “left” or “liberal” and its 


' conservative variants) and capitalism. According to Goldberg, 
“Edward R. Murrow’s ‘Harvest of Shame,’ the great CBS News . 
documentary about poor migrant families traveling America, trying 

= to survive by picking fruits and vegetables, would never. be done . . 

- today. Too many poor people. Not our audience. We want the people 

_-who buy cars and computers. Poor migrants wort bring our kind of . 


Americans—the ones with money to spend—into the tent. This is 
how. the media’s ‘Liberals of Convenience’ operate.” This criticism, 


„although undoubtedly correct, is employed in a sleight-of-hand 
‘fashion as an indication that the media is too left-wing, rather than 


not left-wing. enough. 
Still, there are points at ‘which emi even under te reai 


. system are driven to ‘raise questions about extreme capitalist 


strategies—and the system of course ‘would not work if it did not 


-make. such . journalists pay a cost for such: transgressions. This: 
‘creates opportunities for those who want to make a career out of © 
- “exposing”. their. errant colleagues. Goldberg saw a golden 


opportunity to turn against his CBS News employers, and .became - 
an overnight right-wing celebrity, -as a result of CBS’s skeptical 
treatment of billionaire Steye Forbes when he ran for president in 
the 1996 élections and literally bought his way into the national 
election contest- Forbes’ flat tax scheme, which was designed to 
eliminate any pretense of progressivity to the income tax code, was. 
slammed by much of the ruling class, in addition to being rejected 


_ by the larger population. So no doubt it seemed safé enough to CBS 


News executives to raise questions about Forbes. Still, a CBS. News 
report that questioned. the sanity:of the Forbes scheme so angered 


` Goldberg that he chose to write an op-ed for the Wall Street Journal 
attacking CBS, the major networks in general, ‘and papers like the 
_ New York Times and the Washington Post for their extreme liberal 


partisanship in describing Forbes’ scheme as “wacky. ” For Goldberg - 
the irreverent treatment of Forbes, a genuine capitalist, was an ` 


outrage. In..addition to being biased, he argued;. most reporters 


were com lete “dunces”’ on the economy. If they wanted to know 
p y. y 


` what was what on Forbes they should have consulted, according to 
- Goldberg, Milton’ Friedman ‘or ‘some. other University of Chicago 


economist.. 
Goldberg’ S T of this i issue as a initial basis for nae 
fie critique ‘of the liberal media was extremely effective. The point 


of such criticism is not only. to mobilize forces on the right that - 


will accuse the media of. bias, but also to, exploit the contradiction 
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between media owners and the journalists who work for them, so 
that the owners operating in their own political-economic interests 
will tighten the leashes of their journalistic employees. Eric 
Engberg, the CBS reporter who provided the broadcast report on 
Forbes that was the main target of Goldberg’s Wall Street Journal 
op-ed piece and subsequent book, had committed a cardinal error 
by ‘ridiculing the economic policy proposals of a wealthy, 
conservative, corporate leader running for president of the United 
States. Describing Ralph Nader as “wacky” would have been 
acceptable, but not Steve Forbes. 


Indeed, any serious look at how questions surrounding class and 


economic matters are treated would quickly free the journalistic 
profession from any charges of left-wing bias. Over the past two 
generations, journalism, especially at the larger and more prominent 
news media, has evolved from being a blue-collar job to becoming a 
desirable occupation of the well-educated upper-middle class. Urban 
legend has it that when the news of the stock market crash came 
over the ticker to the Boston Globe newsroom in 1929, the 
journalists all arose to give Black Monday a standing ovation. The 
rich were finally getting their comeuppance! When the news of the 
stock market crash reached the Globe newsroom in 1987, however, 
journalists were all frantically on the phone to their brokers. As 
recently as 1971 just over one-half, of U.S. newspaper journalists had 
college degrees; by 2002 nearly 90 percent did. The median salary 
for a journalist at one of the forty largest circulation newspapers in 
the United States in 2002 was nearly double the median income for 
all U.S. workers. Journalists at the dominant media are unlikely to 


have any idea what it means to go without health insurance, to be | 


unable to locate affordable housing, to have their children in’ 


underfunded and dilapidated schools, to have relatives in prison or 
the front lines of the military, to face the threat of severe poverty. 
They live in a very different world from most Americans. They may 
be “liberal” on certain issues, but on the core issues of political 
economy, they are hardly to the left of the U.S. population. Populist 
views are anathema to them by training and they tend to be quite 
comfortable with the corporate status quo. To the extent that their 
background and values determine the news, it is naive to expect 
journalists with their establishment-centered professional training 
to bé sympathetic with anything more than a kind of elite centrism, 
far away from progressive left-wing policies and regulations. 


As for the’ third proposition, that journalists use what limited ` 


autonomy they have to advance. liberal-of-center politics, the 
evidence is far from convincing. One of the core points of the 
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professional code is to prevent journalists from pushing their own 
politics on to the news, and many journalists are proud to note that 
while they are liberal, their coverage tended to bend the stick the 


other way, to stave off the charge that they have a liberal bias and 


are unprofessional. As one news producer stated, “the main bias of 
journalists is the bias not to look like they favor liberals.” “One of 
the biggest career threats for journalists,” a veteran Washington 
reporter. wrote in 2002, “is to be accused of ‘liberal bias’ for digging 
up stories that put conservatives in a bad light.” It is worth noting 
that in the current U.S. media environment, few journalists have any 
such concern about not revealing a pro-conservative bias. Such is 
done roundly and with little concern about accusations of bias, 
except from marginalized, ignored, and disgruntled leftists. = 
Research shows that many journalists may have what might be 
described as “moderately liberal” politics on social issues (as “left” 


- as Bill Clinton but falling far short of a Ted Kennedy). Yet, those: . 


who do, given the limits imposed on even the most moderate 
criticisms of the power structure as well as the reality of their own 
position as servants of that structure, are often cynical and 
depoliticized—like much of the general public, which is similarly 
marginalized. If they are obsessed with advancing a progressive 
political agenda, they tend to become freelancers or columnists 
(good luck supporting yourself!) or they leave the profession, as the . 
professional constraints are too great. However, if journalists for 
reasons of ideology or opportunism wish to push a conservative 
political agenda, they find few barriers in the current media 
environment. After all, anytime a journalist pushes the conservative 
agenda they are justified because they are balancing the liberal bias 
of the dominant media! l l 

As for the final proposition, that truly objective journalism would 
invariably see the world exactly the way Rush Limbaugh sees it, 
this points to the ideological nature of the exercise. Despite the 
attention paid to the news, there has never ‘been an instance of 
conservatives criticizing journalism for being too soft on a right 
wing politician or unfair to liberals or the left. It is a one-way 
street. Conservatives sometimes respond to such criticisms that 
this is what all media criticism is about—whining that your side is 


getting treated unfairly. In 1992, Rich Bond, then the chair of the . 


Republican Party, acknowledged that the point of bashing the liberal 
media was to “work the refs” like a basketball coach does, with the 
goal that “maybe the ref will cut you a little slack on the next one.” 
Honest scholarship attempts to provide a coherent and intellectually 


. consistent’ explanation of journalism that can withstand critical 
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interrogation. The conservative critique of the liberal news media is 


an intellectual failure, riddled with contradictions and inaccuracy. 


So. why is, the conservative critique of the liberal news media ` 


such a significant force in U.S. political and media culture? To some 
extent this is because this critique has tremendous emotional power, 


fitting into a broader. story of the conservative masses. battling the 


establishment liberal media elite. In this world,. spun by right-wing 


pundits like Ann Coulter’ and Sean Hannity, conservatives do 


righteous battle against the alliance of Clinton, Castro, bin Laden, 
drug users, gays, rappers, feminists, teachers unions and journalists, 


who hold power over the world. ‘As one conservative activist put it, ° 


the battle over media is. a “David and Goliath struggle.”. At its 
strongest, and most credible, the conservative critique taps into the 
. elitism inherent to professionalism and to liberalism though this 
right-wing populism turns to mush the moment the issue of: class is 
introduced. To be sure, some, conservative: media criticism backs 


away from fire breathing, and attempts to present a more temperéd | 


critique, even criticizing the rampant , commerçialization .. of 
journalism. . 


The main reason for the prominėnce of the igh wine critique of 


the liberal news media, however, has little or nothing to do with. . 
the intellectual: quality of the arguments. It is the result of hardcore . 


political organizing and it takes a lot of financial backers with deep 

pockets to produce that result: The conservative movement against 
- Hiberal journalism was launched in earnest in the 1970s. Conservative 
critics claimed that the liberal media was to blame for losing the 
Vietnam War. Pro-business foundations were aghast at what they 
saw as’ the anti-business sentiment prevalent among Americans, 
especially middle-class youth, usually ‘4-core constituency for 
support. Mainstream journalism, which in reporting the activities of 


official sources was also giving people like Ralph Nader sympathetic’ 


exposure, was seen, 4s a prime culprit. At that point the political 


right, supported by their wealthy donors, began'to devote enormous 
. resources to-criticizing and changing the news media. Around one-. 
half of all the expenditures of. the twelve largest’ conservative , - 
foundations have been devoted to the task, of moving.the news. 


rightward. This has entailed funding the training of conservative 
_and business journalists at universities, creating conservative media 
to provide a training ground, establishing conservative think tanks 
to. flood journalism with pro-business official sources, and 
incessantly jawboning any coverage whatsoever that. is critical of 
conservative interests as being reflective of “liberal” bias. The pro- 


business right understood that changing media’ was a crucial part of 
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bringing eer ideas ‘into prominence .and politicians into 
power. “You get huge leverage for your dollars,” a conservative 
philanthropist. noted whén he discussed the -turn to ideological 
work. There is:a well-organized, well-financed and active hardcore 


‘coriservative coterie’ working to: ; push the.news media to the right. .. 


As a. Washington Post White Housé ‘correspondent pur it, “the 


liberal equivalent: of this conservative coterie does not exist.” 


‘The success ofthe right-wing campaign in popularizing the’ view 
that the news media have aliberal bias has been accomplished to 
some “extent by. constant ‘repetition . without any - significant 
countervailing position. Crucial to the ‘promotion of the idea that 
the: news- media. arè liberal have been, ironically enough, the so- 


called liberal media..One study of press coverage between 1992 and - 
~- 2002 ‘finds that references to the liberal’ bias of the news media 
“outnumber those. to a conservative ‘bias by a factor: of more than 17 
‘to l It is trumpeted far and wide by. the media,-such that the 
” coriservative complaint is well known to millions of Americans, who | 


view it. as. the only dissident: criticism of the media. It should 


* occasion ‘no’ surprise,’ then, ‘that a 2003 Gallup Poll found that 45 


percent of Americans thought the news media: were “too Hberal ? 


-, while only 15 percent found them “tod. conservative.” 


- The: conservative: critique is in some respects the Sae 


‘i, «official opposition”. cultivated ‘by~ professional journalism itself, 


because in a’ sense journalists have to .be'seen as “liberals” for the 


' . system: to: have credibility. ‘Were journalists ‘seen as cravenly bowing 
before wealth .and privilege, it:would undermine thé credibility of 
.the enterprise as an autonomous democratic force. After all, that is 


. “a significant part of what led ‘to the rise. of professional journalism . 


Kaj 


in the first place.’ The.conservative criticism is also rather flattering 
to journalists; it: says: to them:-you. have all the power and the 
problem is you use that power to advance the interests of the poor 


.. and minorities (or government bureaucrats and liberal elitists) rather _ 
_. than ‘the. interests of . corporations and the military (or middle 


America). A` politíçál economic critique, which ‘suggests that 


journalists. have: much less: power and that they are largely the 


- - unwitting pawns of forces that make: them the agents of ‘the status 


L 


quo, is'much less flattering and almost nowhere to be found. As 


‘Noam Chomsky has observed, 


In fact, if the system functions well, it ought to have a liberal bias, 
or ‘at least appear to. Because if it appears to have a liberal bias, 
that. ‘will serve to bound thought even more effectively. 


In other words, if ‘the press is indeed adversarial and liberal’ and. 
all these bad things, then how can I go -beyond that? TREY: re ' 
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already so extreme in their opposition to power that to go beyond 

it would be to take off from the planet. So therefore it must be that 

the presuppositions that are accepted in the liberal media are 

sacrosanct—-can’t go beyond them. And a well-functioning system 
would in fact have a bias of that kind. The media would then 
serve to say in effect: Thus far and no further (Noam Chomsky and 

the Media, 1994, p. 58). 

The genius of right-wing critics is that they have taken the fact 
that the media system works this way—in effect policing how far to 
the left establishment discourse is permitted to go—to stamp 
journalists themselves as powerful left-wing agents undermining U.S. 
society. To raise the issue of affirmative action and to report on the 
.views of NOW has become, within the ever narrowing spectrum of 
politics visible to American television viewers, an indication of 
extreme leftism. Generally timid liberals and the journalists who 
report on them have become the new Communists and the new 
fellow travelers haunting conservative imaginations. Liberal 
journalists themselves, however, are much less inclined to see 
themselves as leftists than as “the vital center,” holding off both 
right-wing extremists, and the popular hoards that threaten 
majoritarian democracy. ` 

This rabidly conservative or neoconservative campaign has been 
successful in making the news media more sympathetic to right- 
wing politicians and pro-corporate, policies. The move of journalism 
to the right has been aided by three other factors. First, the right 
wing of the Republican Party, typified by Reagan and now Bush, has 
gained considerable political power while the Democratic Party has 
become significantly more pro-business in its outlook. This means 
that editors and journalists following the professional code are 
simply going to have much greater exposure through official sources 
to neoliberal and conservative political positions. The body of 
relatively progressive official sources that existed in the 1960s and 
1970s is of diminished proportions and far less influential ‘today. 
Second, as we discussed above, the real target for the conservative 
critique of the liberal media—the autonomy of journalists from 


-owners, ‘referred to by journalists as the separation of church and 


. state—has diminished over the past twenty years. There is less 
protection to keep journalists independent, implicitly and explicitly, 
of the politics of the owners. Third, conservatives move comfortably 
in the corridors of the corporate media. This is precisely what one 
-would > expect. Journalists who ` praise corporations and 
` commergialism-will be held in higher regard (and given more slack) 
by owners, and edvertsets than journalists who are routinely critical 
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of them. Much has been made of Rupert Murdoch’s Fox News 
Channel, which operates as an adjunct of the Republican Party, but 
the point holds across the board. Progressive radio hosts, for 
example, have had their programs cancelled although they -had 
satisfactory ratings and commercial success, because the content of: 
their shows did not sit well with the station owners and managers. | 

In sum, the conservative campaign against the liberal media has 
meshed comfortably with the commercial and political aspirations 
of media corporations. The upshot is that by the early years of the 


twenty-first century the conservatives have won. The Washington © : 


Post’s E. J. Dionne termed this a “genuine triumph for 
conservatives.” “The drumbeat of conservative press criticism has 
been so steady, the establishment press has internalized it.” By 
2001, CNN’s chief Walter Isaacson was soliciting conservatives to 
see how he could make the network more palatable to them. In 
their quieter moments conservatives acknowledge the victory, though 
they will insist that the victory is justified. But the general pattern 
is that conservative pundits dominate in the commercial néws media 
with the incessant refrain that the media are dominated by liberals. | 
The news media diet of the average American is drawn from a menu 
tilted heavily to the right. Talk radio, which plays a prominent role 
in communities across the nation, “tends to run the gamut from 
conservative to...very conservative,” as one reporter puts it. By 2003, 
a Gallup Poll survey showed that 22 percent of Americans considered 
talk radio to be their primary source for news, double the figure 
from.1998. TV news runs from pro-business centrist to rabidly pro- 
business right, and most newspaper journalism is no better. All 
told, the average American cannot help but be exposed to a 
noticeable double standard that has emerged in the coverage of 
mainstream politicians and politics. 

The crucial change in the news media has not been the increased 
marginalization of the left—that has always been the case—but, 
rather, the shrinkage of room for critical work in journalism—what - 
was best about the professional system—and the accompanying shift 
in favorable coverage. toward the conservative branch of elite 
opinion. Looking at the different manner in which the press has 
portrayed and pursued the political careers of Bill Clinton and 
George W. Bush reveals the scope of the conservative victory. A 


. Nexus search, for example, reveals that there were 13,641 stories 


about Clinton avoiding the military draft, and a mere 49 stories 
about Bush having his powerful father use influence to get him put 
at the head of the line to get into the National Guard. Bill Clinton’s 
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small time Whitewater affair justified a massive seven-year, $70 ` 


million open-ended special ‘investigation of his business and 
personal life that never established any criminal business activity, 
but eventually did produce the Lewinsky allegations. Rick Kaplan, 
former head ‘of CNN, acknowledged that he instructed CNN to 


_ provide the Lewirisky story massive attention, despite his belief that . 


it was overblown, because he knew he.would face withering 
_ criticism from the right for a.liberal bias.if he did not do so. 
George W. Bush, on the other hand, had a remarkably dubious 


business career in which he made a fortune flouting security laws, | 


. tapping -public funds, and using his father’s connections to protect 
“his backside, but the news media -barely sniffed at the story and it 


received no special prosecutor. His conviction for driving under the. 


influence of alcohol barely attracted notice. One doubts the. head of 


CNN goes to sleep at. night in fear of being accused of being too | 


soft. on Bush’s business dealings or his past record of inebriation. 


The conservative propaganda campaign against the liberal media. 


is hardly the dominant: factor in understanding news media behavior. 
It works in combination. with the broader limitations of professional 
‘journalism as well as the’ commercial attack upon journalism. 
Conservative ideology and commercialized, depoliticized 


“journalism” have meshed very well, and it is this combination that’ 


defines the present moment. Subjected to commercial pressures not 
_ seen for nearly a century, if ever, and under attack from 
.. conservatives, journalism as we know it is in a perilous state.’ This 


may not, however, be a total tragedy, given the fact that -such 


professional journalism’ has done more to support power than to 
question it, more to quell democracy than invigorate it. In the wake 
of the destruction of the old media system.it is time to construct a 
new one. And this time around it should be our media—that of 


democratic forces—not theirs. In other words,. we have to, begin the- 


struggle all over ‘again, challenging once again big business 
domination of the media and the corrosive logic it has produced. 


fonds 


t 


1 ‘appeal as a human. being to human’ beings; remember. your ne 


humanity, and oe the rest. 
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Militarism and the Coming Wars 
ISTVÁN MÉSZÁROS 
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It is not for the first time in history that militarism weighs on 
the consciousness of the people as a nightmare. To go into detail 
would take far too long. However, here it should be enough to go 
back in history only as far as the nineteenth century when 
militarism, as a major instrument of policy making, came into its 
own, with the unfolding of modern imperialism on a global scale, in. 
contrast to its earlier—much more limited—varieties. By the last 
third of the nineteenth century the British and French Empires were 
not the only prominent rulers of vast territories. The United States, 
too, made its heavy imprint by directly or indirectly taking over the 
former colonies of the Spanish Empire in Latin America, adding to 
them the bloody repression of a great liberation struggle in the 
Philippines and installing themselves as rulers in that area in a way 
which still persists in one form or another. Nor should we forget 
the calamities caused by “Iron Chancellor” Bismarck’s imperialist 
ambitions and their aggravated pursuit later on by his successors, 
resulting in the eruption of the First World War and its deeply 
antagonistic aftermath, bringing with it Hitler’s Nazi revanchism 
and thereby very clearly foreshadowing the Second World War itself. 

The dangers and immense suffering caused by all attempts at 
solving deep-seated social problems by militaristic interventions, on 
any scale, are obvious enough. If, however, we look more closely at 
the historical trend of militaristic adventures, it becomes 
frighteningly clear that they show an ever greater intensification and 
an ever-increasing scale, from local confrontations to two 
horrendous world wars in the twentieth century, and to the potential 
annihilation of humankind when we reach our own time. 

It is most relevant to mention in this context the distinguished 
Prussian military officer and practical as well as theoretical 
strategist, Karl Marie von Clausewitz (1780-1831), who died in the 
same year as Hegel; both of them killed by cholera. It was von 
Clausewitz, director of the Military School of Berlin in the last 
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thirteen years of his life, who in his posthumously published book— 

Vom Kriege (On War, 1833)—offered a classic definition of the 

relationship between politics and war that is still frequently quoted: 
“war is the continuation of politics by other means.” 

This famous definition was tenable until quite recently, but has 
become totally untenable in our time. It assumed the rationality of 
the actions which connect the two domains of politics and war as 
the continuation of one another. In this sense, the war in question 
had to be winnable, at least in principle, even if miscalculations 
leading to defeat could be contemplated at the instrumental level. 
Defeat by itself could not destroy the rationality of war as such, 
since after the—however unfavorable—new consolidation of politics 
the defeated party could plan another round of war as the rational 
continuation of its politics by other means. Thus the absolute 
condition of von Clausewitz’s equation to be satisfied was the 
winnability of war in principle, so as to recreate the “eternal cycle” 
of politics leading to war, and back to politics leading to another 
war, and so on ad infinitum. The actors involved in such 
confrontations were the’ national states. No matter how monstrous 
the damage inflicted by them on their adversaries; and even on their 
own people (just remember Hitler!), the rationality of the military 
pursuit was guaranteed if the war could be considered winnable in 
principle. 

Today the situation is qualitatively different for two principal 
reasons. First, the objective of the feasible war at the present phase 
of historical development, in accordance with the objective 
requirements of imperialism—world domination by capital’s most 


powerful state, in tune with its own political design of ruthless - 


authoritarian “globalization” (dressed up as “free exchange” in a 
U.S. ruled global market)—is ultimately unwinnable, foreshadowing, 
instead, the destruction of humankind. This objective by no stretch 
of imagination could be considered a rational objective in accord 
with the stipulated rational requirement of the “continuation of 
politics by other means” conducted by one nation, or by one group 


of nations against another. Aggressively imposing the will of one . 


powerful national state over all of the others, even if for cynical 
tactical reasons the advocated war is absurdly camouflaged as a 
“purely limited war” leading to other “open ended limited wars,” 
can therefore be qualified only as total irrationality. Pi 
=, The second reason greatly reinforces the first. For the weapons 
-already available for waging the war or wars of the twenty first 
century are capable of exterminating not only the adversary. but the 
whole of humanity, for the first time ever in history. Nor should we 


have the illusion that the existing weaponry marks the very ene ‘of . 
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the road. Others, even more instantly lethal ones, might appear 
tomorrow or the day after tomorrow. Moreover, ‘threatening the use 
of such weapons is by now considered an good ae state sae 
device. 

Thus, put reasons one and two together, ‘and the conclusion is 
inescapable: envisaging war as the mechanism of global government 
in today’s world underlines that we find ourselves at the precipice 
of absolute irrationality from which there can be no return if we 
accept the ongoing course of development. What was- missing from 
von Clausewitz’s classic definition of war as the “continuation of 
politics by other means” was the investigation of the deeper 
underlying causes of war and the possibility of their avoidance. The 
challenge to face up to such causes is more urgent today than ever 
before. For the war of the twenty first century looming ahead of us 
is not only “not winnable in principle.” Worse than that, it is -in 
principle unwinnable. Consequently, envisaging the pursuit of war, 
as the Bush administration’s September 17, 2002 strategic document 
does, make Hitler’s irrationality look like the model of rationality. 


-2e 


Since September 11,2001, Washington has been imposing its 
aggressive policies on the rest of the world with open cynicism. The 
justification given for the pretended change of course from “liberal 
tolerance” to what is now called the “resolute defense of freedom 
and democracy” is that on September IJ, 2001 the United States 
became the victim of world-wide terrorism in response to which it 
is imperative to wage an undefined and indefinable—but in fact 
arbitrarily defined the way it suits the convenience of the most 
aggressive U.S. circles—“war on terror.” The military venture in 
Afghanistan is admitted to be only the first of an unlimited series 
of “preventive wars” to be embarked upon in the future. Next in 
line is America’s not that long ago greatly favored ally, Iraq itself, 
in order to appropriate for the United States the Middle East’s 
vast—and for the purpose of controlling the potential rivals 
strategically crucial—oil resources. 

However, the chronological: order in the current American 
military doctrine is presented completely upside-down. In reality 
there can be no question ‘of a “change of course” posterior to 
September 11, 2001, said to be made possible by the dubious election 
of George W. Bush to the presidency in place of Al Gore. For 
Democratic .President Clinton was pursuing the same kind of 
policies as his Republican ‘successor, even if in a little more 
camouflaged form. As to former Democratic presidential candidate 
Al Gore, he declared in December 2002 that he fully supported the 
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war against Iraq, because such a war “would not mean a regime 
change” but simply the “disarming of a regime which possesses 
weapons of mass destruction.” Can one get more cynical and 
hypocritical than that? 

I have been firmly convinced for a long time that since the onset 
of capital’s structural crisis at the end of the 1960s or the beginning 
of the 1970s we live in a qualitatively new phase of imperialism, 
with the United States as its overwhelmingly dominant force. I 
called it in Socialism or Barbarism “the new historic phase of global 
hegemonic imperialism.” 

The critique of U.S. imperialism—in contrast to the fashionable 
fantasies of “deterritorialized imperialism,” which is not supposed 
to carry with it the military occupation of other nations’ 
territories—constitutes the central theme of my book. The long 
chapter entitled “The Potentially Deadliest Phase of Imperialism,” 
was written tuvo years before September 11, 2001, and delivered as a 
public lecture in Athens on October 19, 1999. I stressed then that 
“the ultimate form of threatening the adversary in the future—the 
new gunboat diplomacy—will be nuclear blackmail” (page 40). Since 
the time of publishing these lines, first in March 2000 in a Greek 
periodical, and then the whole book in Italian in September 2000, 
the predicted gruesome military strategic shift to the ultimate 


nuclear threat—which could initiate a military adventure - 


precipitating the destruction of humankind—has become no longer 
camouflaged but openly professed official U.S. policy. Nor should 
one imagine that the open declaration of such a strategic doctrine is 
an idle threat against a rhetorically propagandized “axis of evil.” 
After all it was precisely the United States that actually used the 
. atomic weapon of mass destruction against the people of Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. 

When we consider these issues of extreme gravity, we cannot be 
satisfied with any suggestion pointing to a particular and shifting 
political conjuncture. Rather, we must set them against their 
background of deep-rooted structural—economically as well as 
volitically necessary—development. This is most important if we 
want to envisage a viable strategy to counter the forces responsible 
for our perilous state of affairs. The new historic phase of global 
hegemonic imperialism is not simply the manifestation of the 
existing relations of “big power politics,” to the overwhelming 
advan :age of the United States, against which a future realignment 
among the most powerful states, or even some well organized 
demonstrations in the political arena, could successfully assert 
itself. Unfortunately, it is much worse than that. For such 
eventualities, even if they could come about, would still leave the 
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underlying causes and structural determinations untouched. 

To be sure, the new phase of global hegemonic imperialism is: 
preponderantly under the rule of the United States, while the other 
would-be imperialist powers on the whole seem to accept the role 
of hanging on to the American coat-tails, though of course by no 
means for eternity. One can indeed unhesitatingly envisage, on the 
basis of the already visible instabilities, the explosion of weighty 
antagonisms among the major powers in the future. But would that 
by itself offer any answer to the systemic contradictions at stake, 
without addressing the causal determinations at the roots of 
imperialistic developments? It would be very naive to believe that it 
could. 

Here I only wish to underline a central concern, namely that the 
logic of capital is absolutely inseparable from the imperative of the 
domination of the weaker by the stronger. Even when one thinks of 
what is generally considered the most positive constituent of the 
system, competition resulting in expansion and advancement, its 
necessary companion is the drive to monopoly and the subjugation 
or extermination of the competitors who stand in the way of self- 
asserting monopoly. Imperialism, in turn, is the necessary result of 
capital’s relentless drive to monopoly. The changing phases of 
imperialism both embody and more or less directly affect the 
changes of ongoing historical development. 

With regard to the present phase of imperialism, two closely 
connected aspects are of paramount importance. The first is that the 
ultimate material/economic tendency of capital is for global 
integration which, however, it cannot secure at the political level. 
This is due to a large extent to the fact that the global capital 
system unfolded in the course of history in the form of a 
multiplicity of divided and indeed antagonistically opposed national. 
states. Not even the most violent imperialist collisions ‘of the past 
could produce a lasting result in this respect. They could not 
impose the will of the most powerful national state on a permanent 
basis on its rivals. The second aspect of our problem, which is the 
other side of the same coin, is that despite all efforts capital failed 
to produce the state of the capital system as such. This remains the 
gravest of complications for the future, notwithstanding all talk 
about “globalization.” U.S.-dominated global hegemonic imperialism 
is an ultimately doomed attempt by the U.S. state to superimpose 
itself on all of the other, sooner or later recalcitrant, national states 
as the “international” state of the capital system. Here, too, we are 
confronted by a massive contradiction. For even the recent, most 
ageressive and openly threatening U.S. strategic documents try to 
justify their advocated “universally valid” policies in the name of 
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the “American national interests” while denying such considerations 
to-the others. 


3. 


Here we can see the contradictory relationship between a 
historical contingency—American capital finding itself in its 
preponderant position at the present time-—-and the structural 
necessity of the capital system itself. The latter can be summed up 
as capital’s irrepressible material drive to monopolistic global 


integration at whatever cost, even if it means directly endangering. 


the very survival of humanity. Thus, even if one can successfully 
countér at the political plane the force of the now prevalent 
American historical contingency—which was preceded by other 
imperialist configurations in the past and may well be followed by 
others in the future (if we can survive, that is, the present explosive 
dangers)~-the structural or systemic necessity emanating from 
capital’s ultimately global monopolistic logic remains. as pressing as 
ever before. For whatever particular form a future historical 


contingency may assume, the underlying systemic necessity is bound . 


to remain the drive to global domination. 


The question. is, therefore, not simply the given ‘militaristic: 


ventures of some “political circles—militaristic ventures, that is, 


which could be tackled and successfully overcome at the. political/ 


military level. The causes are much more deep-seated: and cannot be 
countered without introducing quite fundamental: changes in the 
innermost systemic determinations of capital as a mode of social 
metabolic control—of overall reproduction—which embraces not only 
the’ economic. and political/military domains but also the most 


mediated cultural and ideological interrelations. Even the expression | 


“military-industrial complex”— introduced. in a critical sense by 
President Eisenhower who knew a thing or two about it—clearly 
indicates that what ‘we are concerned with is something much more 
firmly grounded and tenacious than some direct ‘political/military 
determinations (and manipulations) which could be in: principle 
reversed at.that.level. War as the “continuation of politics by other 
means” will always threaten us within the present framework of 
society, and by now with total annihilation. It will threaten us for 
as long-as we are unable to confront. the systemic determinations at 
- the roots of political decision making, which made necessary in the 


past the adventure of wars. Such determinations trapped the various - 


national states in. the vicious circle of politics leading to wars, 
bringing with them intensified antagonistic politics that had to 
explode in more and ever bigger wars. Take away from the picture, 
for the sake of argument rather optimistically, the historical 
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contingency of today’s American capital, and you are still left with 
the systemic necessity of capital’s ever more destructive production 
order, which brings to the fore the changing but increasingly more 
perilous specific historical contingencies. 

Militarist production, today primarily embodied in the “military 
industrial complex,” is not an independent entity, regulated by 
autonomous militaristic forces which are then also responsible for — 
wars. Rosa Luxemburg was the first to put these relations in their 
proper perspective, way back in 1913, in her classic book, The 
Accumulation of Capital, published in English fifty years later. She 
prophetically underlined ninety years ago the growing importance of 
militarist production, pointing out that, 

Capital itself ultimately controls this automatic and rhythmic 

movement of militarist production through the legislature and a 

press whose function is to mould so-called “public opinion.” That 

is why this particular. province of capitalist accumulation seems 

capable of infinite expansion (Routledge, London, 1963, p. 466). 

We are, thus, concerned with a set of interdeterminations which 
must be viewed as parts of an organic system. If we went to fight 
war as a mechanism of global government, as we must, in order to 
safeguard our very existence, then we have to situate the historical 
changes that have taken place in the last few decades in their 
proper causal framework. The design of one overpowering national 
state controlling all of the others, following the imperatives 
emanating from capital’s logic, can only lead to humanity’s suicide. 
At the same time it must be also recognized that the seemingly 
insoluble contradiction between national aspirations—exploding 
from time to time in devastating antagonisms—and internationalism 
can only be resolved if regulated on a fully equitable basis, which is 
totally inconceivable in capital’s hierarchically structured order. 

In conclusion, therefore, in order to envisage a historically viable 
answer to the challenges posed by the present phase of global 
hegemonic imperialism, we must counter the systemic necessity of 
capital for globally subjugating labor through whichever particular 
social agency can assume the role assigned to'it under the 
circumstances. Naturally, this is feasible only through a radically 
different alternative to capital’s drive’ to monopolistic/imperialist 
globalization, in the spirit of the socialist project, embodied in a 
progressively unfolding mass movement. For only when it becomes 
an irreversible reality that “patria es humanidad,” to say it with 
José Marti’s beautiful words, only then can the destructive 
contradiction between material development and humanly rewarding 
political relations be permanently nes to the past. 


Aay 2003. 
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After Neoliberalism? 
WILLIAM K. TABB 


What comes after neoliberalism? To answer that question we 
must ask a more fundamental question: What do neoliberalism and 
neoconservatism have in common with the antiglobalization and 
antiwar movements? The answer is that all ostensibly share a focus 
on redefining democracy in the contemporary: world system. 
“Spreading democracy” is the rallying cry of both the Washington 
Consensus and the Bush. Doctrine. The “Washington Consensus” is 
the claim that global neoliberalism and core finance capital’s 
economic control of the periphery and the entire world by means of 
the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the World Trade 
Organization (WTO) is the only realistic alternative to misery and 
disaster. The “Bush Doctrine” is the bald neoconservative 
justification of U.S. global military domination and preemptive 
war—as part of a renewed attempt to make the world safe for 
democracy. For the antiglobalization and antiwar movements these 
establishment doctrines, insofar as they profess to be “spreading 
democracy,” are nothing but window dressing for the global 
dictatorship of the U.S. and core corporate governing elites. While 
focusing their attack on the institutions that enforce this 
dictatorship, these movements also strive to create an alternative, a 
genuine participatory democracy. 

The first thing to recognize is that neoliberalism is widely 
understood, even by many mainstream economists and policy wonks, 
to have failed in terms of its announced goals. It has not brought 
more rapid economic growth, reduced poverty, or made economies 
more stable. In fact, over the years of neoliberal hegemony, growth 
has slowed, poverty has increased, and economic and financial crises 
have been epidemic. The data on all of this are overwhelming. 
Neoliberalism has, however, succeeded as the class project of 
capital. In this, its unannounced goal, it has increased the 
dominance of transnational corporations, international financiers, 
and sectors of local elites. 


William K. Tabb teaches economics at Queens College. He is the author of 
The Amoral Elephant: Globalization and the Struggle for Social Justice in the 
Twenty-First Century (Monthly Review, 2001), and Unequal Partners: A Primer 
on Globalization (The New Press, 2002). 
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The admission that neoliberalism has failed in terms of its 
announced goals has forced its proponents to a tactical retreat— - 
defending the broad thrust of the neoliberal policy agenda under 


cover of “reform.” The result is an augmented Washington 
Consensus that blames client states and not international 


institutions or transnational capital for the failures of neoliberalism. 
It is the poor who are expected to make still further adjustments 
along neoliberal lines. From this point of view, what comes after 
neoliberalism must be more neoliberalism. 

September 1, 2001. offered the Bush Admini an 
opportunity to pursue an even more ambitious program of control, 
which may be called Global Bonapartism. The Bush Doctrine of 
preemptive wars and regime change reflects a new level of imperial 
ambition by the most ideologically-driven fraction of the governing 
elite. The liberal institutionalists of Clinton White House, and the 
realists of the first Bush administration, however aggressive they 


` were, remained aware of the downside of‘policies which alienated 


the rest of the world. In contrast, the second Bush’s agenda is 
neoconservative—it celebrates a unique American moral right to 


remake the world. It is, as the president has said, a crusade against 


evil, spreading truth, justice, and the American way whether the 
rest of the world likes it or not. Despite the weakness of the 
economy at home, the Bush agenda has ‘changed the subject from 
meeting human needs to the fear of terrorists. It is a distraction, as 
well, from the consequences of neoliberal policies at home, diverting 
attention away from the sea of corporate scandals and the class- 
biased impact of tax cuts and slashed social spending. The 
administration has put us on a permanent war footing complete 
with domestic repression and duct tape. It is a plan which scares 
voters into not asking questions and into acquiescing to a war and 
domestic policies that are not in their interests. 


Neoliberalism 


Let us look further at the failure of IMF and WTO policies. The 
United Nations Development Program’s Human Development Report, 
2000 tells us that at the end of the 1990s, eighty countries had 
lower per capita incomes than at the end of the 1980s. The record is 
even worse when we consider that the average per capita measure 
obscures the grotesque and growing inequality and poverty evident 
in almost all of these countries. Poverty in most countries is rising 
because: debt payments to foreign financiers continue to eat up a 
major part of the income the country earns through exports each 
year; foreign investment is not creating the needed jobs; and, tax 
forgiveness and incentives to transnational corporations deplete local 
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social spending budgets, just as they do increasingly in the richer 
countries. 


Additionally, global economic growth rates have slowed even as 


neoliberal policies have squeezed living standards. Instead of . 


increasing economic stability, financial liberalization has caused 
financial crisis in most of the world’s economies. An IMF study 
found that 133 of the fund’s 181 member countries suffered at least 
one crisis involving significant banking sector difficulties between 
1980 and 1995. The World Bank identifies more than one hundred 
major episodes of banking sector insolvency in ninety developing 


countries and former communist nations from the late 1970s to. 


1994. The fact that two-thirds of the fund’s members experienced 
such crises cannot be altogether coincidental but rather is connected 
to the fact that these were the years the IMF imposed financial 
liberalization. 

None of this is really surprising. The neoliberal agenda (or 
“Washington Consensus”) calls for trade and financial liberalization, 
privatization, deregulation, openness to foreign direct investment, a 
_ competitive exchange rate, fiscal discipline, lower taxes, and smaller 
government, none of which could plausibly lead to mass prosperity. 
Now, remarkably, neoliberalism’s failure to stimulate growth, 
produce a decline in poverty, or generate greater economic stability 
has led to the “augmented” Washington Consensus, brought to you 
by many of the same folks who produced the original version. They 
blame the failure of the neoliberal agenda on the countries which 
have been asked to follow their dictates. In this blame-the-victim 
scenario, what is now said to be needed is more efficient 
enforcement of the original goals and strategies. It is to be up to 
the local governments to do a better job of carrying out the 
program. Some small concessions are offered but these prove hollow: 
Recognizing the failures that financial market liberalization produced 
on such a large scale in the past, policy makers now recommend 
“prudent” capital account opening. Central banks are told they must 
put in place a “proper” regulatory framework, financial standards, 
and enfoicement capabilities—but banks continue to arrange crony 
loans, currency speculation, and capital flight. There is recognition 
that corporate governance matters, that there need to be 
anticorruption rules, perhaps even social safety nets, and that 
targeted poverty reduction strategies may be appropriate as part of 
the conditionalities imposed by the overseers. These obvious steps 
were absent for the last decades, during which lower income 
countries were forced to dismantle the protections they had so 
imperfectly built against foreign control and the instability caused 
by the fluctuations of the global economy. Of course corruption 
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cannot be blamed on the. poorer countries alone as the scandals at 
Enron and WorldCom show. 


The Critique 


Next stage neoliberalism begins by conceding the failure of the 
Washington Consensus, but in a brilliant sleight of hand, proposes 
as the solution reforms that continue to favor foreign capital. The 
good governance measures now advocated by the World Bank and 
the IMF are not to be confused with genuine democratic 
empowerment. Their strict enforcement would redistribute power 
from incumbent elites to foreign capital—facilitating multinational 
capital’s economic penetration of the poorer countries. The political 
strategy has shifted from allying with rent-seeking local elites, once 
necessary to defeat the left in the era of the Cold War, to a new 
emphasis on diminishing the share going to these costly local 
liabilities. That these elites oppress their people is now admitted 
and even condemned by a West which has suddenly discovered 
human rights abuses. Blaming local elites for the failures, which are 
integral to a world system structured for ‘the benefit of the 
capitalists of the core, undermines their power relative to foreign 
capital. The free market answer to the problem is for foreign capital 
to take over the dominant role in these economies, not to foster 
real democracy. Next stage neoliberalism stresses the importance of 
transparency, the rule of law, and a level playing field in the 
marketplace—but not in the society as a whole. Unequal access to 
government would continue for the vast majority of citizens. 

Claims that next stage neoliberalism or the revised Washington 
Consensus will- engender poverty reduction and increased 
accountability of the local state to its own citizens raise two sorts 
of criticisms. The first, emanating from within the economics 
profession and policy-making community, suggests that it is an 
impossibly broad, undifferentiated agenda of institutional reform. It 
is far too insensitive to local context and needs and it does:not 
correspond to the empirical reality of how development really takes 
place. The problem from this perspective is that the global economic 
governance institutions are still trying to fit all countries into a 
single development model. This is inappropriate because there have 
been many routes to success, most quite unexpected and combining 
unpredictable elements of sectoral specialization and governmental 
support arrangements. : 

The neoclassical model assumes universally available knowledge, 
capacities to apply existing technologies, and transparent access to 
all market information. These assumptions are surely unrealistic. 
For most participants in low income countries, adoption and 
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sdspeten are problemiatic undertakings. Uncertainty is pervasive, 
access to resource markets limited and often on unattractive terms. 
Success depends on contingent factors about which it is not easy to 
generalize beyond saying that.a proper balance between. state 
regulation and the role of the.market are crucial: Critics of the 
neoclassical approach would reform international regimes to make 
them fairer to the less developed countries. by protecting local 
producers and the autonomy of local governments so that 
international exchange is truly based on mutual consent and 
fairness. The issue is how is this to. be done? Is reform of existing 
structures and institutions possible? Or, is more fundamental change 
based on transforming class relations essential? 


These questions bring us to a second level of criticism which . 


comes not from within the Washington Consensus but from NGOs 
and civil ‘society groups that offer a more basic critique of corporate 
globalization, and capitalism. To the social justice movements, class 
power and imperialism are at the core the problem. These 
movements oppose the domination of social: needs by market 
criteria, “and the power of transnational capital and the most 
powerful ‘governments (above all, the United States) to establish 
rules for-their own benefit at the expense of the weaker subordinate 
nations and classes. From this critical perspective, it is obvious 
that the reforms being suggested are reinforcing the system of class 
rule and imperial domination which must be replaced. The growing 
strength of what is called the antiglobalization movement, or better, 
the alternative globalization movement, is testament to this critique, 
which is becoming a material force in the international political 
economy. 

The relation between these two critiques should be familiar. It is 
the “realo-fundi” split we saw in the Greens in Germany and 
elsewhere: the--division between the less willing to compromise 
activists of the landless peasant and other groups in Brazil versus 
the head-of-state faction surrounding Lula in office as president of 
Brazil; the social democratic/left socialist split evident at the 
Socialist Scholars Conference; and the division increasingly visible 
at the World Social Forum as to what direction it will take and 
who will speak for the movement. It is the dichotomy historically 
eyer present on the left in many variations. For some, these 
differences suggest a difficult balance between long-range goals and 
transformational demands versus the need to respond to reform 
proposals which may be progressive—a difficult matter about which 
principled people can have honest disagreement. To others, they are 
occasion for personal denunciations and reason for division of the 
larger movement based on what are understood as irreconcilable 
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differences. So far, the global justice movement has been able to 
maintain an impressive unity and keep its collective eye focused on. 
the need for fundamental change. 


Enter George W. Bush Post-September 11 


September 11, 2001, was the defining moment for a president 
with little knowledge of the world but with faith in a messianic 
fundamentalism, a faith which fit neatly with the neoconservative 
foreign policy agenda that had been struggling for ideological 
hegemony for a decade or more. When George W. Bush campaigned 
for the presidency, he warned against nation building and 
humanitarian interventions where the United States had no strategic 
interests. Bush stood ready to intervene to ensure U.S. security, but 


like others with a conservative outlook, he thought we should not 


go about interfering’ everywhere. Pragmatically, he said in his second 
o with Al Gore, “If we are an arrogant nation, they will resent 

.” After September 11, however, he embraced the ambitious 
E e stance of: regime change and preemptive wars to 
promote truth, justice, and the American way around the world. 
The current administration holds to'a neoconservative philosophy at 
odds with both the traditional realism of the first president Bush 
and the liberal institutionalism of Clinton. The conservative 
nationalist agenda of keeping the United States safe within its 
borders, and U.S. interests respected abroad, has been replaced by 


' a unilateralist drive for active global rule to spread what are called 


American values everywhere. 
It is important to understand that the themes which became 


central to the Bush approach after September 11 were well worked 


out a decade earlier, including the use of preemptive military force. 
They were authored by the men who now are implementing them. 
As David Armstrong writes, “the Plan,” the name given to this 
more than a decade-long effort to change U.S. foreign policy, “is a 
warmed-over version of the strategy Cheney and his co-authors 


- rolled out in 1992 as the answer to the end-of the Cold War. Then 


the goal was global dominance, and it met with bad reviews. Now 
it is the answer to terrorism. The emphasis is on preemption, and 
the reviews are generally enthusiastic.” The Plan, as newly presented 
under the name of the Bush Doctrine, has as its essential elements 
the idea that the whole world is the battlefield and the United 
States will go anywhere, alone if necessary, and act preemptively to 
bring about regirñe change and “no nation is exempt,” as the 
president puts it, to the “non-negotiable demands” of what he calls 


‘liberty, law, and justice (Harper’s Magazine, October 2002). 


The multilateralist approach—to pressure but consult with allies, 
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coerce but offer a compromise to achieve the appearance of. 


consent—was and remains, to many in the U.S. elite, the far 
superior -approach to achieving effective dominance. This has 
generally been the accepted way, from Woodrow Wilson at the start 
of the twentieth century to the first president Bush and Clinton at 
its end. But September ll was forced into the service of a new 
world view. As Gary Schmitt and Tom Donnelly of the 
neoconservative Project for the New American Century wrote in 
January 2002, the Bush Doctrine is notable for what it is not. “It is 
not the Clintonian multilateralism; the president does not appeal to 
the United Nations, profess faith in arms control, or raise hopes for 
any ‘peace process.’ Nor is it the balance-of-power realism favored 
by his father. It is, rather, a reassertion that lasting peace and 
security is to be won by asserting both U.S. military strength and 
American political principles” (www.newamericancentury.org). When 
these neoconservative views were proposed as the cornerstone of 
U.S. foreign policy by the Richard Perle-Paul Wolfowitz crew under 
Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney, in 1992 military planning 
documents, they were considered controversial, indeed reckless and 
dangerous, by most conservatives. Where once the rhetoric of U.S. 


policy appealed to combating a presumed Soviet plan to rule the: 


world, now the quest for global domination is the announced goal 
of the neoconservative strategy. It sought to prevent the emergence 
of any rival, any possible challenger, to U.S. hegemony. In this 
strategy, a unilateralist America should maintain overwhelming 
military superiority and dominate friends and enemies alike. It may 
be argued that this was always the American goal, and merely that 
it can be openly stated as public doctrine in the wake of the 
collapse of the only other superpower in 1989. But in 1992, this bold 
vision was considered too extremist. Of course, most of the world 
still thinks it is and that it must be rejected. What the 
neoconservatives needed, as they wrote before September 11, was a 
Pearl Harbor. This is what they made of September 1l, and they 
have, with some success, at least within the United States changed 
the bounds of the acceptable. 


Democracy as the Contested Construct 


Let us return to the question of what comes after neoliberalism 
by reiterating the connection between  neoliberalism and 
neoconservativism, on the one hand, and the antiglobalization and 
antiwar movements, on the other—the contested meaning of 
democracy in the contemporary world system. Everyone speaking for 
public attribution in: the post-Cold War era seems to favor 
democracy. For the global institutions, the preferred term is, 
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however, “good governance,” and for the Bush Administration, it is - 
“liberty.” The problematic relationship between these terms and 
what movement activists have in mind by democracy gets to the 
heart of the conflict over what type of world is possible. 

To the International Monetary Fund and the leadership of the 
World Trade Organization, following the rules, treating all 
participants fairly, and maintaining a level playing field in an open 
world economy are the keys to prosperity and achieving the 
aspirations of people everywhere. Accountability and transparency 
are the tropes of good governance. The presumption is that such 
procedural justice in defense of individual equality in formal 
dealings, and respect for the liberty of free choice, foster the general 
well being. Searching for convincing reasons to invade Iraq, in the 
face of overwhelming international resistance to the U.S. plan, 
President Bush identified the democratization of that country as a 
prime war aim. This focused attention on Saddam Hussein’s 
abysmal human rights record and the need for regime change in 
order to create a functioning democracy worthy of American ideals 
in that country. 7 

Both of these formulations endorsing democracy prove 
problematic. In the case of the global economic governance 
institutions, the stumbling block is the disparate power among 
participants. The United States calls the tune at the IMF and the 
WTO, and the only real impediments to its designs come from the 
handful of other significant players. Most of the countries of the 
world piay little role in the decisions which are life and death 
matters for their people. In many cases, the governments themselves 
are so undemocratic that the people of the nations have little or no 
say as to what their own governments say and do. The United 
States and the European powers have been responsible for installing 
and perpetuating the rule of most of the local elites. 

Any real discussion of democracy needs to be extended beyond 
the undemocratic nature of the global economic institutions to a 
larger discussion of democracy, one that goes beyond whether votes 
are counted fairly, opposition candidates allowed to participate on 
an equal basis, and the voices of ordinary people heard by their 
elected leaders. Democracy needs finally to be discussed in relation 
to class rule in capitalist societies. 

In the case of the Bush Doctrine, the pretense of democracy as 
defined by the White House is very tenuous. When the parliament 
of Turkey votes to deny the United States what it wants, it is told 
to vote again or its wishes will simply be ignored. When the UN 
Security Council appears to reject what the United States wants, it 
is told it can retain its credibility by doing America’s bidding or 
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become irrelevant. Along with judicious bribes and threats, votes go 
more along lines suggested by Washington, but the limits of such 
unilateralism are looming large. Despite the costs of standing up to 
the dictatorship of the United States, more and more people and 
governments are increasingly willing to do so. This is partly because 
_of Mr. Bush’s evangelical and cowboy style, but it is more 
fundamentally because of the consequences for the world of the U.S. 
turn to unilateralism with its obvious destabilizing and dictatorial 
aspects. 

It is increasingly clear that much of the talk about democracy is 
teally about the imposition of the will of a most dangerous set of 
policy makers who have usurped, power in the United States. Their 
position has shaken other conservatives and neoliberal 
institutionalists. They have also strengthened, deepened, and 
broadened the array of anti-systemic forces active in movements of 
global civil society. 

Democracy, we must understand, has less to do with elections 
than with the broader social relations which structure what is 
politically possible. Democracy can be measured in other terms: the 


extent of the people’s active participation in decision making; the 


degree to which they are adequately informed; who controls the 
media;. how are campaigns financed; and who is able realistically to 
run for office.. This requires an analysis at the level of class 
structures of contemporary capitalism, including the limits these 
structures impose on democracy. 

The global justice movement has been right to focus on the pain 
inflicted around the world by the IMF and the World Bank, the 
collectors of debt incurred by despots and corrupt elites but paid in 
the lifé blood of otdinary people. The suffering inflicted by military 


violence in the name of promoting freedom and democracy, and the . 


pain resulting from the allocation of scarce resources to war instead 
of meeting human need, are not choices made by the people. Nor 
did U:S. citizens vote to withdraw from the arms limitation treaty, 
- to oppose the International Criminal Court or the Kyoto Protocol to 
slow down global warming. The social democratic compromise of 
the postwar years has been replaced by a virulent, grasping form of 
rule which is moving to outlaw the possibility of protest and 
democratic expression. The consequences of neoliberalism have 
forced a frightened awareness of what is at stake, and in many 
places have inspired the development of a counter-hegemonic 
consciousness and a renewed mobilization of people. It is in their 
understanding of the central importance of a broader definition of 
democracy that the antiglobalization and antiwar movements 
represent a dramatic challenge to class rule and Bush Bonapartism. 
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‘Let Fury Have the Hour’: 
The Passionate Politics of Joe Strummer 


ANTONINO D’AMBROSIO 


Joe Strummer, the pioneering punk rock musician, former front 
man of the Clash, and political activist, died of a rare heart 
condition at his home in Somerset, Broomfield, England at the age 
of fifty on December 22, 2002. Barely twenty-five years earlier the 
Clash burst onto the London music scene to become one of the 
great rebel rock bands of all time—fusing a mélange of musical 
styles, with riotous live performances, and left-wing political 
activism, that inspires many to this day. 

By the mid 1970s, England’s postwar prosperity was melting 
away into rising unemployment, shrinking social service programs, 
and increasing poverty. The wrecked economy fueled an incendiary 
social situation as racism, xenophobia, and police brutality became 


' the order of the day. Mounting feelings of anger, frustration, and a 


deepening sense of isolation left much of English youth feeling 
hopeless. Trying to make sense of this mess, many found a means 
of expression in punk rock. More than just hard driving rock and 
roll, punk rock was heralded by many as a counterculture movement, 
a philosophy, and a way of life. Punk stood in direct opposition, 
aesthetically and politically, to the reigning rock establishment— 
then dominated by a style called “glam rock”—and it attacked 
conventional society. Glam was pretentious, overproduced, slick, and 
bourgeois. Punk rock, in stark contrast, was angry, loud, aggressive, 
and rooted in working/lower class alienation. With its four chords, 
simple catchy melodies, fast tempo, and ironic wally lyrics it eres 
irresistible. 


Antonino D’Ambrosio, a video activist and writer, is the co-founder and co- 
director of La Lutta New Media Collective, a media activist and production 
group based in New York City. He has recently lectured at New York University, 


_ Hunter College, and the Brecht Forum on punk rock as a social movement. His 
- writing has appeared in Dispatch (La Lutta NMC’s online journal), Clamor, 


Feminista, and other alternative media outlets. Currently, he is working on. 
several film projects including Desaparecidos, Machetero, and The Desperate 
Ones, all to be released in spring 2004. Antonino can be reached via the web 
site: www.lalutta.org. 
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Strummer told me the Clash was inspired by groups like the 
MCS5 of Detroit, a cultural organ of the White Panthers, “We wanted 
to be more like them, using our music as a loud voice of 
protest...punk rock, at the heart of it, should be protest music.” 
While most bands spiraled into ridiculous caricatures of themselves, 
the Clash, under Strummer’s influence, became the definitive punk 
rock band. They drew a line in the sand and dared all to cross it 
and. join them. While the Sex Pistols spent their time being 
reactionary, tawdry, and snide, the Clash were active, thoughtful, 
and serious. 

Throughout his twenty-five years in music, Strummer touched 
millions. Billy Bragg, a fellow English musician and activist inspired 
by Strummer’s socially conscious music, said it best, describing 
Strummer as unwavering in “his commitment to making political 
pop culture.” Living true to his words, Strummer held onto his 
political ideals throughout his life in spite of intense. media rancor 
and the highly demanding expectations of fans as they clung to his 
every word as if it were scripture. The pressure would have crushed 
a lesser person. 

Like many people growing up during the Reagan era, discovering 
the Clash transformed my world view. It was nothing like I had 
ever heard before. The music’s energy, spirit, and searing lyrics gave 
voice to feelings of alienation and hopelessness, as well as anger 
and defiance, that I had not yet articulated. 

Through his songwriting Strummer consistently critiqued 
capitalism, advocated racial justice and opposed imperialism. He 
showed young people there are alternatives to the complacency, 
opportunism, and political ambivalence that dominate popular 
culture. Strummer’s music remains an enduring legacy of radicalism, 
defiance, and resistance. 


Creative Resistance 


In April 2002, I had the good fortune to meet with Joe Strummer 
on several occasions, discussing a wide-range of issues. One theme 
emerged repeatedly in these conversations—using the past to better 
understand the present and shape the future was fundamental to 
Strummer’s creative activism. May 1968 in Paris, the student and 
labor movements of Italy’s hot autumn, and the election and 
overthrow of Salvador Allende in Chile were just some of the key 
events that Strummer cited to explain his politicization. Punk rock, 
and Strummer in particular, would borrow heavily from these 
movements-—not just ideologically but aesthetically as well. “Punk 
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rock for me was a social movement” he states, “we tried to do the 
things politically we thought were important to our generation and 
hopefully would inspire another generation to go even further.” 

As a musician, Strummer redefined music and reaffirmed the 
principles of committed and intelligent opposition. He seemed to 
be involved in so many different movements and supported so many 
causes before they were fashionable. The Clash were at the forefront’ 
of the Rock against Racism movement founded in the seventies to 
combat the rise of the far-right National Front. Never afraid of 
controversy, Strummer pushed the Clash to support publicly the H- 
Block protests in Northern Ireland, which began in 1976 when the 
British took away the political status of IRA “prisoners.” He 
performed for the last time on November 15, 2002 at a benefit for - 
striking London firefighters. For someone who used his music to 
galvanize and promote progressive action, this final performance 
was most fitting. 

Strummer’s unique partnership with Mick Jones, his main 
collaborator and lead guitarist in the Clash, brought a revolutionary 
sense of excitement to modern music. Strummer and Jones quickly 
recognized the power of rap music that was just emerging from 
New York City’s underground in the late seventies. “When we came 
to the U.S., Mick stumbled upon a music shop in Brooklyn that 
carried the music of Grand Master Flash and the Furious Five, the 
Sugar Hill Gang...these groups were radically changing music and 
they changed everything for us.” 

- With typical Clash inventiveness, they became one of the first 
white groups to incorporate rap into their music. As a tribute to 
the path-breaking Sugar Hill Gang, the Clash recorded The 
Magnificent Seven, one of their best-known and most important 
singles. In another example that marked the Clash’s commitment to 
challenging social conventions, they enlisted several New York City 
rap groups to join their huge Clash on Broadway tour. At the time, 
this was extremely controversial since it was widely believed that 
combining the two disparate audiences and musical genres would 
result in racial mayhem. 

Reflecting on the group’s influence, I suggested to Strummer 
that hip-hop has replaced punk rock as the dominant political pop 
cultural force in spirit, vitality, and creativity. He responded, “No 
doubt about it, particularly in respect to addressing the ills of 
capitalism and providing a smart class analysis, underground hip- 


hop, not the pop-culture stuff, picked up where punk left off and 
ran full steam ahead.” 
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The Greatest Rebel Rock Band of All Time 


On New Year’s Eve 1976, the Clash played as an opening act for 
the top-billed Sex Pistols. Impressed, the Sex Pistols asked the 
Clash to join them on the infamous 1977 “Anarchy in the UK” tour 
which, due to-the wild and foolish antics by some of the bands, 
intense media scrutiny, and police harassment, labeled punk rock: as 
public enemy number one. While parents, police, and politicians 
sounded the alarm, young people were hooked. ` 


Strummer, a former busker and squatter, characterized the say 


days as filled with both hope and frustration. “Many in the punk 
scene were confused, mixing various political ideologies.” The effect 
was that punk rock musicians were easy targets for ridicule and 


attack by the monarchy, media, parliament, and the police.. 


According to Strummer, the objective was to present a clearer, 
unified stance with a more thoughtful and relevant political 
message. It was also obvious: to. Strummer early on that punk rock 
was vulnerable to co-optation by the music industry with the eager 
assistance of opportunistic musicians. He indicted them for this 
with a song, White Man in Hammersmith Palais: 


Punk rockers in.the UK > 

They won’t notice anyway 

They’re all too busy fighting 

For a good place under the lighting 


The new groups are not concerned, 

With what there is to be learned 

They got Burton suits, hah you think it’s funny 
. Turning rebellion into money 


All over people changing their votes 
Along with their overcoats 
If Adolf Hitler flew in today 


They'd send a limousine D 


Strummer blamed many of the bands of the time for dwog | 


. punk rock to degenerate into a “shameful product hawked by the 
record companies” and “used to promote right wing ideals.” In no 
way did he want to be part of the creative and social diluting of the 
punk rock philosophy. The Clash’s eponymous first studio album 
clearly marked where they stood on things. 


s 
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The album addressed social issues including classism, racism, 
and police arid state sanctioned brutality. By bringing together a 
broad range of musical influences, which had previously been 
segregated by the music industries marketing strategies, it 
significantly changed modern music. There were brilliant covers of 
old rock classics, infusions of R&B, fractured pop, a well-balanced 
mix of ska, dub, and reggae, and of course what became the 
signature sound of .the Clash: thought provoking lyrics sung in 


‘Strummer’s unique Cockney accent, a blistering and angry style 


layered over aggressive compositions. 

- The Clash’s music, coupled with its explosive live performances, 
let people know that they were not only a creative bunch but also 
that they had something important to say on the state of things. 
Although produced for next to nothing, the Clash’s first album 
became the largest selling American import in music history. 
America loved the Clash’s music and its message, and the record 
companies took note. 

“The same issues we were struggling against then are even more 
important now like British and US imperialism.” Strummer 
continues, “when we wrote I’m So Bored with the U.S.A., it 
touched a nerve for young people on both sides of the Atlantic.” 
The lyrics are sharp and compelling: 


Yankee dollar talk 
To the dictators of the world 
In fact it’s giving orders 
| Ar’ they cart afford to miss a word 


Other songs addressed the growing disaffection: young people 
felt as they faced the harsh realities of the job market in 1976. 
Career Opportunities became a classic protest song for many: 


They offered me the office, offered me the shop 
They said Pd better take anything they’d got 

Do you wanna make tea at the BBC? 

Do you wanna be, do you really wanna be a cop? 
Career opportunities are the ones that never knock 
Every job they offer you is to keep you out the dock 
Career opportunity, the ones that never knock 


“Industrial society offered nothing really, and as we moved to 
‘ + 


2 


* 
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this more fragmented society with more emphasis on technology the 
state was looking for us to work according to our class... it all 
seemed about controlling class, particularly the lower classes.” 


Clashing with America 


In 1979, the Clash headed to America. In — this tour and 
the first album the Clash had conquered the UK and Europe. They 
released another album Give ‘Em Enough Rope and were in the 
process of putting together the Clash “masterpiece,” London 
Calling. “Two devastating things happened at this time,” Strummer 
recalls. “Margaret Thatcher became Prime Minister of England and 
Ronald Reagan became President of the U-S....it was hard to tell 
who would be worse but we knew that a tremendous struggle was 
ahead...their tendencies leaned to the far-right if not fascism.” 

The Clash always drew inspiration from, and paid homage to, 
other rebel musicians, especially black musicians from the United 
States and the Caribbean. Still, it was when they collaborated with 
these musicians that they ran head-on into the racism of the music 
industry, and some of their fans. While touring the United States 
the Clash had selected the pioneering American rock-n-roll artist, 
Bo Diddley, as their opening act. Diddley was a hero to Strummer. 
The Clash were excited that the tour would help them connect with 
their American audience. However, they were shocked by the intense 
racism the tour encountered in the South because of Diddley’s 
presence. “The record label was unsupportive from the word go 


E 


or 


because Give ‘Em [Enough Rope] did not sell like our first album, Y 


they hated our choice of Bo Diddley and we refused to pick a 


different support act and resisted their attempt to repackage us as ` 


new wave.” Strummer and his band mates were determined to 


resist pressure from industry bosses to refashion punk rock into the . 


more commercial, less political, and more docile new wave mold. 
The lack of record support was just the start. Strummer recalled 
his disappointment with the bad press that greeted the Clash in the 
United States labeling them “evil punk rockers” looking to “spread 
communism to American youth.” The short eight-date-tour further 
politicized Strummer. He felt it opened his eyes to the 
“commodification of music” and “exposed the terrible resistance 
and hatred of anything that attempts to grow outside the dominant 
economic and social structure.” On the other hand, there were a 
few shows like the legendary performance at New York’s Palladium 
that taught Strummer an important lesson. “We must use negative 
situations” Strummer said, “to refocus and redirect anger and 
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frustration and fashion music that is powerful to all who listen, | 


always upsetting the status quo.” 


London Calls and So Do the Sandinistas 


Upon the completion of the American tour, the Clash began their 
next album, London Calling. It showed maturity and growth in 
many areas. Musically it incorporated roots music, folk, New 
Orleans R&B, reggae, pop, lounge jazz, ska, hard rock, and punk. 
Recorded in New York City, the landmark album stillis influential. 
I related to Strummer my own experience of hearing the album for 
the first time. The themes, music and attitude sharply mirrored my 
own reality as a kid in an immigrant family growing up in an 
industrial park in the mid 1980s. 

One song in particular, Clampdown, affected me deeply. The 
song is a pointed and stark account of work in Darwinian capitalist 
society. At its core, the song presents the contradictions that force 
us to believe that if only we work hard, don’t complain, and don’t 
rock the boat, we can. get ahead. Step on whomever you wish, it 
doesn’t matter, just look out for number one. 

The song expressed the anxieties of working-class youth who 
were wanted only for menial jobs, to be part of the state’s 
repressive apparatus, or to join racist right-wing movements: 

You grow up and you calm down 
Yowre working for the clampdown 
You start wearing the blue and brown 
Youre working for the clampdown 

So you got someone to boss around 
It makes you feel big now 

You drift until you brutalize 

You made your first kill now 


The same song also advocates an alternative, a common 
Strummer theme, the need for working-class rebellion: 

The judge said five to ten—but I say double that again 
Pm not working for the clampdown 
No-man born with a living soul . 
Can be working for the clampdown 
Kick over the wall, cause government’s to fall 
How can you refuse it? 
Let fury have the hour, anger can be power 

: D’ýou know that you can use it? 


s 
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“Yeah” Strummer begins, “this song and our overall message was 
to wake-up, pay attention to what really is going on around you, 
politically, socially all of it...before you know it you have become 
what you despise.” The album catapulted the Clash into the | 
international spotlight. They played and the world listened. Being 
the biggest rock band on the planet at the time brought increased 
attention and the inevitable harsh criticism, particularly in regards 
to the political stance of Strummer and the group. 

The redbaiting and right-wing attacks increased ten fold ahei 
the Clash publicly supported the Sandinista Revolution. “Our 
support of the Sandinistas was the worst thing in the: world we 
could do according to our record label” Strummer recalled, “the 
label heads said our music would not sell—too political—especially 
in America where the Reagan administration was conspiring to 
destroy the Sandinistas.” Strummer wrote Washington Bullets 
criticizing the U.S. involvement in Central and South America, while 
noting Jimmy Carter’s last-minute withdrawal of aid to the Samoza 
regime: 

As every cell in Chile will tell 

The cries of the tortured men 

Remember Allende, and the days before, 
Before the army came 

Please remember Victor Jara, 

In the Santiago Stadium, 

Es verdad—those Washington bullets again 


For the very first time ever, 

When they had a revolution in Nicaragua, 
There was no interference from America 
Human rights in America 


Well the people fought the leader, 
And up he flew, | 
With no Washington. bullets what else could he do? 


In 1980, the Clash released the triple album Sandinista. The long 
simmering disputes with their label, Epic, became a pitched battle 
when the band demanded that the album be priced affordably, by 
which they meant the usual price of one album. Epic finally relented, 
but only after the Clash agreed to cover the difference out of their 
pockets. “Political decisions never balance out well with business 
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unless of course they’re capitalist based political, decisions...if we 
did an album in. support of the Contras it would have been 
different” Strummer joked. Whether due to Epic’s resistance, the 
political controversy, or to fans put off by the group’s constant 
musical experimentation, the sales of Sandinista were disappointing ` 
compared to London Calling. ioe the Clash’s following 

was growing. 


A Big Hit and Then a Crash 


Combat Rock, released in 1982, again highlighted the social 
consciousness and leftist politics that forever distinguish the band 
and Strummer. With the release of the single, Rock the Casbah, the 
Clash had a huge hit on their hands. The song had been written as 
an exuberant response to an Islamic cleric’s ban on rock music. In 
an ironic twist, imperialists have appropriated the song to their 
own ends. “You know the U.S. military played this song in the first 
Gulf War to the. troops and now are using it again as they prepare 
for war,” Strummer shared, “this is just typical and despicable.” 

At Shea Stadium in Queens, New York, in 1982, the Clash played 
a series of sold out shows reminiscent of the Beatles performance 
there many years before. These were the, last shows with Mick 
Jones, who was forced out of the band by Strummer and the band’s 
manager. Strummer confided, “I committed one of the greatest 
mistakes of my life with the sacking of Mick.” After releasing an 
atrocious album in 1985, the Clash broke up for gocd. Sadly, 
Strummer and Jones did not share a stage again until the benefit 
concert that was Strummer’s final public performance. 


‘Pm Gonna Keep Fightin’ for What I Believe Is Right’ 


Strummer’s originality is a trait characterizing both the man and 
the musician. With his most recent and final music project, the 
Mescaleros, Strummer was reborn. Remarkably, his new music 
displays a steadfast work ethic both creatively and politically. 
Irrespective of what he had accomplished up to this point in his 
career, I had a sense that he was restless and that his best work lay 
ahead. | 

Strummer and the Mescaleros recorded two highly innovative 
studio albums, Rock Art and the X-Ray Style in 1999, and Global A 
Go-Go in 2001. The music Strummer recorded with the Mescaleros 
is as culturally diverse a sound as I’ve heard. There are the familiar 
influences of rockabilly, traditional rock-n-roll and R&B, but added 
to the mix are new sounds. Strummer brought together music from 
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Africa, Latin America, and the West Indies as well as heavy doses 
of hip-hop style beats: 

The albums showcase a renewed, vibrant Joe Strummer producing 
music that is remarkably different from his previous work. I 
mentioned that I watched a taped interview in which he cautioned 
young people not to buy his new music if all they wanted was a 
replay of Rock the Casbah. I ask him to elaborate. “Simple”, he 
said, “new bands are going around saying we love the Clash but 
they have no sense or understanding of history” neither culturally 
nor politically. He added that they “pick up the new stuff and 
expect to hear songs like Rock the Casbah, which is not at all what 
I am doing now and furthermore Casbah is easy....” The word “easy” 
was a serious putdown from an artist who worked always to be 
challenging. l 

Like his work with the Clash, the new music with the 
Mescaleros is original and political, but more insightful and mature. 
With the musical growth there is a deepening of political 
- consciousness reflected in stunning compositions and poetic, freely 
associative lyrics concerning a host of global subjects. Both albums 
focus on many social issues but most poignantly Global A Go-Go 
captures Strummer’s take on how war, poverty, and intolerance are 
ripping the world apart. Songs like Johnny Appleseed chart the 
impact of globalization and Bhindi Bhagee discusses the need for 
ethnic tolerance. The songs are intelligent Woody Guthrie-like 
meditations but with a multicultural internationalist awareness that 
stands against global capitalism. Shaktar Donetsk laments the fate 
of refugees, seeking an illegal haven in England, who suffocated in a 
smuggler’s truck: 

Welcome to Britain! In the Third Millennium 
This is the diary of a Macedonian 

He went to Britain in the back of lorry 
Dort worry, dort worry, don’t hurry 
Said the man with a plan 

He said, if you really wanna go 

You'll get there in the end 

If you really wanna go. 

Alive or dead my friend 

Well you can levitate you know 

Long as the money’s good you're in 

Strummer left much unfinished. With Bono of U2 and Dave 
Stewart formerly of the Eurythmics, he was working on a song in 
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tribute to Nelson Mandela titled. 48864, after Mandela’s prison 
number. They were going to perform it together at the end of the 
Mandela SOS AIDS benefit concert for Africa, on Robben Island on 
February 2. The Clash had planned a one-night-only reunion at the 
Rock-N-Roll Hall of Fame induction ceremony in March 2003. 

Speaking on the day of Strummer’s death, Billy Bragg found the . 
right words once again, “Joe was always breaking new ground 
musically and politically...he is one of the last artists who was not 
afraid to be on the left politically, a thorn in the side of 
capitalism.” Chuck D, pathbreaking rap artist and founding member 
of Public Enemy, credited Strummer and groups like the Clash with 
“showing me that music can be a powerful social force and it must 
be used to challenge the system.” 

At the end of each show, Strummer and the Mescaleros 
performed a cover of the classic resistance song The Harder They 
Come, the Harder They Fall by reggae great Jimmy Cliff. As with all 
he did Strummer put his indelible mark and unique spin on the 
song. Playing the same Telecaster guitar he started out with over 
twenty-five years ago and using his cutting, brash voice with 


. uncompromising bluster, he let us know: 


And I keep on fighting for the things I want 
Though I know that when you’re dead you can’t 
But I’d rather be a free man in my grave 

Than living as a puppet or a slave... 


CPS) 

The U.S. government is structuring Iraq’s vast oil industry much 
like a corporation, with a chief executive and a management team 
vetted by American officials who would answer to a multinational 
board of advisers....Philip J. Carroll, former chief executive of Shell 
Oil Co., the U.S. arm of Royal Dutch/Shell Group, will be chairman 
of the board....The .corporate structure...appears to depart from 
indications from the Peéntagon’s Office for Reconstruction and 
Humanitarian Assistance that top jobs at Iraqi agencies would, on 
an interim basis, be led by current Iraqi officials untainted by the 
Hussein regime. . 


— Wall Street Journal, April 25, 2003 
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Saul—Opening or Closing Debate? 
RAYMOND SUTTNER 


‘No doubt, Monthly Review will not want debate on John Saul’s 
contributions to continue indefinitely. At the same time, his recent 
response to Jeremy Cronin (Monthly Review, December 2002) 
contains certain allegations about my conduct, which deserve eae 
for a response. 

When he presented his original paper (Monthly Review, eaten 
2001) in a seminar in Johannesburg, I acted as discussant. Saul 
claims: 7 


Unfortunately Suttner seemed uninterested in engaging with the 

substance of my argument, choosing instead to caricature it and, 

with three or four other rather senior [African National Congress 

(ANC)] and [South African Communist Party (SACP)] personnel 

who had come to the seminar, to lend his voice to an attempt to 

carry out some kind of ritual humiliation of me. Fortunately, other 

South. Africans at the well-attended seminar joined in helping me 

turn back this verbal assault. But, by the end of the meeting, 

nothing like enlightenment had occurred nor had any real airing 

of alternative views been encouraged to transpire. As one veteran 

of South African debate, long used to being on the receiving end of 

such tactics, said to me afterwards, now I knew what it was like to 

be “panga-packed” by the ANC/SACP (p. 50). 

In a footnote Saul explains that “panga” is an African word for 
“machete.” This claim is possibly intending to evoke the imagery of 
Trotsky’s assassination by Stalinist agents with an ice pick. I have 
never heard this expression before. It bears no relation to what 
happened. Readers should also know that far from Saul being a 
victim he was the main actor, having ample time to present his 
piece and respond. I had seven minutes and very limited time to 
respond to many critics. I never imported any ANC/SACP figures. I 
knew of only’one such person attending, and I did not agree with, 
all of the contributions from’ANC/SACP people. In one case I was 


Raymond Suttner is Visiting Research Fellow at the Centre for Policy Studies 
in Johannesburg. He is author of Inside Apartheid’s Prison (Natal University 
and Ocean Press, 2001) and currently editing the autobiography of Ray 
Alexander Simons, a well-known early Communist trade unionist in South 
Africa.’ Raymond Suttner’s e-mail: rsuttner@worldonline.co.za 
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afforded the opportunity to indicate this. 

I hesitated to write this response because of the tone with which 
Saul has dealt with my criticism. We all prefer praise, but it is 
important that our answer to our critics does not deter others from 
entering debate. No matter how famous a person may be, that is an 
accolade that has to be continually re-earned through the quality of 
his or her work, but also I believe by conduct in engagements with 
other scholars. The tone and methods Saul has adopted are not 
conducive to the type of atmosphere we need. Instead of opening up 
debate, it encourages silence. 

My fundamental problem with the original piece as a whole is 
the disempowering impact it has, the failure to engage with the 
contested nature of politics in South Africa, the potential areas of 
engagement, that have to be identified and worked on. It is also 
based on very flimsy data. In his presentation in Johannesburg, 
dubbed as a “revisiting” of the original article, Saul’s only addition 
was liberal readings from others praising his work. 

The problematic data and interpretation, without qualification 
and conditionality, was all drawn on in the service of a message of 
unfolding tragedy, unqualified adoption of neoliberalism, and “shifts 
to the right.” All of these terms curiously used when John Saul 
himself says that labels are deployed by the ANC to silence debate. 

Because all developments within the ANC and the country are 
treated as unconditional and unqualified, they are consequently not 
subject to nuances and internal differentiations and contestations. 
This confirms the defeatist and disempowering message, for it is 
only when things are conditional and qualified and where data is 
presented in a nuanced manner, that opportunities for influencing 
the course of events open up. 

The whole notion of the ANC is treated: at the level of leadership 
and the membership makes no appearance. It is treated as inert. Yet 
there are important developments at the level of the membership of 
the ANC, with some regional differences as well as contestations. 
There are also things happening in the ANC/SACP/Congress of South 
African Trade Unions (COSATU) alliance as a whole. Saul has little 
recourse to official documents on the websites to see what these 

are. He has conducted no interviews. 

Primarily he relies on evaluations attributed to others on why 
the ANC has “shifted to the right,” and long-range psychoanalysis 
of the personality of Thabo Mbeki. -I would stand by these 
statements of “conditionality” and the need -for qualification, even 
after the recent ANC conference’s endorsement of. many of the 
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policies that Saul criticizes. This is because developments within 
the ANC cannot be gleaned simply by looking at what surfaces in 
the media. 

The notion of “unqualified” adoption of neoliberalism is 
contestable on a number of fronts and is not helpful to anyone who 
wants to engage or influence a process. The label neoliberalism 
cannot -be applied without qualification to the ANC, and a 
government, which simultaneously pursues . conservative 
macroeconomic policies and extensive state intervention that has 
modified the quality of life for very many people. This, despite 
some limitations, is especially true regarding provision of-electricity, 
water, and healthcare in the rural areas. 

This has not only improved lives but also had an impact on 
gender relations, with women being freed from fetching water and 
given more opportunity to participate in public life. Contrary to the 
- dictates of neoliberalism there are extensive state interventions in a 
number of other. areas, many of which may have important 
transformative effects. 

Saul notes the emergence of a black bourgeoisie. But he does not 
provide -analysis of its possible trajectory and the significance of 


internal differentiation. It is all at an impressionistic level, quoting 


others on how individuals have bought into capitalist life styles. Is 
this the end of the matter? Is it not the job of analysis to uncover 
' commonalities, as well as differences, resulting from differentiations 
within the emerging bourgeoisie? Interestingly the Black Economic 
Empowerment Commission of a few years back indicated some 
differences with the government over macroeconomic policy, 


convergences with COSATU on these issues. Is this not important? : 


Is it not necessary to highlight the possibility of limited alliances 
here? 

The truth is that, at the meeting Saul refers to, I did raise 
issues of substance. For those who are interested, I can send a copy 
of the brief intervention. In summary I argued that the gloomy and 
tragic tone of the article: weighed over the analysis and data that 
was marshaled and that the data was drawn from a very limited 
and often questionable range of sources, sometimes inaccurate, 
usually indirect, that. is, other peoples’ analysis of what someone 
had said or meant and that this was often without nuance. 
Unfortunately, Saul’s response, which Monthly Review has printed, 
is a barrier to taking this further in a spirit of constructive debate. 
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The Johannesburg seminar is a pretty unimportant footnote to 
the broader struggle being waged in South Africa and, in any case, 
you probably had to be there, but many in attendance other than 
myself had a reading exactly like my own of the exchange in 
question. More generally, Suttner’s derisive characterization here of 
the inadequacy of my scholarship and of the shortfalls in my 
intellectual and political integrity give a good idea of the level at 
which he pitched his critique of my argument at that seminar. He’d 
do better to discuss substance (while providing some evidence of 
his own) and to note, as well, that I’m very far from being alone in 
my strong conviction as to the inappropriateness of the ANC’s post- 
apartheid project (demonstrated even in the thinness of its service 
delivery accomplishments!) and in my growing suspicion that 
effective resistance to South Africa’s neoliberal trajectory will have 
to come primarily from without the ANC and its vaunted Alliance. 
Moreover, most such critics are activists inside South Africa itself 
where, in any case, this “debate” will have ultimately to be settled. 
Nor, to repeat to Suttner what I said to Cronin, am I pessimistic 
(“tragically” or otherwise) about the prospect that a revival of 
resistance will occur; indeed, as I strove to establish, such. a revival 
already is underway. i 

Meanwhile, the same week (in March) that brings Suttner’s reply 
to my computer screen, brings, amongst other sobering reports 
from South Africa, two items of particular interest. One finds South 
Africa’s Foreign Minister lauding, against all the evidence, the 
progress that Mugabe’s merciless authoritarian regime in Zimbabwe 
is making in moving towards democracy (this being part of a more 
general-recent attempt by Mbeki and his team to run interference, 
within the Commonwealth and the Non-Aligned Movement, for 
Mugabe). Recall that Jeremy Cronin had his wrists slapped for 


John S. Saul, for many years an anti-apartheid activist, now werks with the 
AfricaFiles initiative in Toronto and the Socialist Register editorial collective. 
His most recent book is Millennial Africa: Capitalism, Socialism, Democracy 
(Africa World Press, 2001). 
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suggesting a | «Zamufication” of the ANC was well aden; But l 


what is one to think about Zanufication in light of this recent trend 
-in ANC policy: indeed, the’ embrace of Mugabe is just. one more 
reason for concern about the ANC’s likely response to meaningful 
popular resistance to its owh project at home as it continues to 
mount, | would have thought.. And’ then there’s the news that the 


ANC is seeking to breathe new life, from the top down, into . 
SANCO, the until recently moribund central organization of South . 


African civics, while setting it running against a “disloyal” 
COSATU-~and, by implication, against the various popularly-based 
organizations whose promising activities I underscored in my reply 
to Cronin. Of course, this represents a tacit acknowledgment on the 
part of the ANC leadership both of the growing strength of these 
latter movements and of the growing pull on many trade unions and 
their members to themselves begin to contemplate the embrace of a 
new kind of politics. But it also exemplifies, on the part of the 
ANC, a worrying, but consistent, strategy of attempted cooptation 
and control by increasingly dominant elites, black and white, rather 
than one of popular empowerment. 

So, Pl just stick by the argument and evidence of my original 
article, while referring readers back to it. Still, Pm left with one 
final question: just how far right, I wonder, would the ANC under 
Thabo Mbeki’s leadership have to move before comrades like 
Suttner could begin to concede that this is not quite the outcome 
they had in mind when they sacrificed (as in Suttner’s own case) 
many years in jail to overthrow the apartheid state? Meanwhile, for 
the record and for better or worse, I am not now and never have 
been a Trotskyist, if Suttner is seeking to imply otherwise with his 
“ice-pick” aside. Since he raises the point, however, 1 would guess 
that a long history of Stalinist politics within both the ANC and 
the SACP is one of several reasons why many cadres of these parties 
have difficulty in acknowledging the present strength of left, post- 
nationalist critique and accepting an invitation to substantive 
debate. But surely we must move beyond the practices both of 
studied disdain and mere name-calling if any such debate is to be 
truly open. 
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Sisterhood: Get Used to It! 
‘MELANIE STAFFORD - 


Robin Morgan, ed., Sisterhood Is Forever: The Women’s Anthology 
for a New Millennium (Washington aes Press, 2003),-580 pages, 
paper, $18. 


The aedi pronounce feminism dead with borné fegularity, says 


Robin Morgan, editor of the-new anthology Sisterhood Is Forever. 


In 1998, on the 150th birthday of the U.S. Women’s Movement, 


. Time- magazine’s cover asked rhetorically “Is Feminism -Dead?”— 
thousands of women visiting its birthplace in Seneca Falls, New 
York, led by U.S. Secretary of Health Donna Shalala, shouted “Hell, 


no!” Although Ted Turner and Rupert Murdoch might privately wish . 
certain feminists dead, silencing the movement itself is, in the 
words of Susan‘B. Anthony, still “impossible.” 

The sixty vibrant voices in this third sisterhood anthology attest 
that feminism is evolving apace with the new millennium. Morgan’s 
definitive Sisterhood Is Powerful (1970), a primer in women’s 


studies courses worldwide, only went out of print after an 


unprecedented thirty-year run; which in part prompted the new 


. anthology again focusing on U.S. feminism. Why limit the scope to . 


the United States after she proved in. the 1984 sequel that 


Sisterhood Is GlobaR Hasn’t it all been done here? Aren’t we the 


. most privileged feminists in the world, and shouldn’t we now focus 


our energy on women in more oppressive societies? 

` It is precisely because, as‘we have grimly witnessed in the tae 
few months, what we do here as denizens of the only remaining 
superpower affects the rest of the world so deeply that this work 


‘ could riot be more timely or relevant. Sisterhood Is Forever follows 


on the heels of the reprinting, with a new foreword and. afterword 
regarding the events of September 11, 2001, of Morgan’s The Demon 
Lover—the only feminist analysis of terrorism (and that applies to 
U.S. military aggression) yet available. U.S. feminists bear a grave 


‘responsibility to revolutionize our imperialist society not just for’ 


Melanie Stafford is a regional director for the National Organization for 


Women and nee of the Women’s Lobby of Colorado. 
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ourselves, but for the survival of the planet. Morgan considers the 
wake-up call many Americans experienced in the aftermath of the 
World Trade Center attacks (when they asked, Why do they hate us 
so much?) a “teachable moment” in history. 

Morgan’s introduction alone is worth running to your nearest 
independent bookstore to buy the book. As she did in its 
predecessors, she updates the current status of women in the 
United States with many alarming statistics (for those who yawn 
that feminism is no longer needed, we'll be post-feminist in the 
post-patriarchy, thank you). Her audacious vision for the future of 
New World Women sings—-with humor, irony, grief, passion, and 
wisdom distilled from a lifetime spent alternately behind barricades 
being tear-gassed and behind a keyboard writing “letters from 
ground zero.” The part of the Susan B. Anthony quote always left 
out—“With such women consecrating their lives,” failure is 
impossible—applies to Morgan’s every action and word. 

The essays in the new volume are divided into seven sections: 
“Some Basics” (bodily integrity and civil rights); “A Movement for 
All Seasons” (generational feminisms); “Juggling Jeopardies” (multi- 
racial, multi-sexual, multi-abled, and multi-class resistance to 
oppressions); “Bodies Politic” (health issues, sexual harassment, 
prostitution, pornography); “Workplaces” (nontraditional, rural, 
academic, military, caregiving); “Tactics and Trends” (politics, law, 
religion, environment, philanthropy); and “Politics for the New 
Millennium” (cyberfeminism, globalization, feminist institutions, 
inner space, and outer space). 

Morgan commissioned the essays from the most renowned and 
original writers on each topic. Who can resist Florence Howe on 
“The Proper Study of Womankind”; Beverly Guy-Sheftall on “The 
Legacy of Black Feminism”; Kathy Boudin and Roslyn D. Smith on 
“Alive Behind the Labels: Women in Prison”; The Boston Women’s 
Health Book Collective on “Our Bodies, Our Future”; Ellen Bravo on 
' “The Clerical Proletariat”; Claudia J. Kennedy on “Redefining the 
Warrior Mentality: Women in the Military”; Mae Jemison on “Outer 
Space: The Worldly Frontier”; or, Grace Paley on “Why Peace Is 
(More Than Ever) a Feminist Issue”? 

Contributors range from household names (Edna Acosta-Belén, 
Andrea Dworkin, Eve Ensler, Carol Gilligan, ‘Laura Hershey, Anita 
Hill, Eleanor Holmes Norton, Karla Jay, Catherine MacKinnon, Pat 
Schroeder, Eleanor Smeal, Gloria Steinem, Helen Zia, and of course, 
Morgan herself) to future members of the feminist hall of fame such 


as the two fourteen-year-old editors of New Moon magazine, Ana | 
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Grossman and Emma Peters-Axtell. Their writing ranges from the 
prescient to the profound. Morgan makes a special effort to spark 
intergenerational dialogue in the movement with her afterwords “To 
Vintage Feminists” and “To Younger Women.” 

And yes, there is such a thing as a young feminist. Morgan, 
Smeal, Steinem and company are not hallucinating when they speak 
to thousands of young women on high school and college campuses 
nationwide. These young women are not only intrigued by the work 
of feminist “long-distance runners,” as Morgan calls them, but are 
already protesting everything from Nike sweatshops, racism and 
violence against women on campus, and misogynist images in the 
media to U.S. military dominance. The war has mobilized hundreds 
of thousands of new peace activists. Morgan’s book gives them an 
atlas of places to take their feminism. 

Finally, one might ask, why continue to use “sisterhood” in the 
title? Isn’t it gauche? Hasn’t it been thoroughly debunked by 
marginalized groups? The fact is that Morgan has earned the right 
to use the word, because she has always been part of the movement, 
radical feminism, that has held itself accountable to women living 
in poverty, women battling systemic racism (especially in the 
movement), women who refused compulsory heterosexuality, and 
women in wheelchairs. And she has certainly earned the right to 
keep using the f word, which, contrary to popular opinion, is not a 
four-letter word. When recently asked by a film student why I 
“identify as a feminist,” I responded, “look at the company I get to 
keep!” Get used to it. Sisterhood is not going backward, crazy, 
under, or away. 


CP OSS 


In the New Imperial Order Democracy Is Dangerous— 
So it Should Not Be Allowed 


The United States. will surely be at its best in the Middle East 
when it promotes the general principles of a: free society, rather 
than when it seeks to interpret.those principles ‘too narrowly and 
legalistically by demanding elections -when it is dangerous to do so. 

—Robert D. Kaplan, (reviewing The Future of Freedom 
liberal Peay, at Home and Abroad by Fraeed Zakaria), . © 
_ New York’ Times, de 10, 2003... 
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Cuba i in Africa 


CHRISTIAN PARENTI 


-Piero Gleijeses, Conflicting Missions: Havana, Washington, and” 
`- Africa, 1959-1976 (University of` North ‘Carolina Press, 2002), 3/6 
"pages, lodhi $34.95, » Paper $24.95. 


RA is by most accounts a decimated, ay hopeless. land, 


‘ruined by. mote than three’ decades of war. But there was a moment. 
in the mid-seventies when this former Portuguese colony shone asa . 


beacon of hope for all Africa. It was here that the mythic power of 


white military supremacy was smashed by black troops from: Angola ` - 


`- and’ Cuba. And though the role of Cuban vohinteers, in this victory : 
-inspired Africans and left internationals everywhere, the details of- 


-= the story have remained BeN, hidden and. „eyen ‘in Cuba, . a 


_ uncelebrated. ` 


. Historian Piero Gleijesés” new Beale. Conflicting - Missions = 
~ Havana, Washington, and Africa, 1959-1976, recovers this politically - 
far away time. It is a truly impressive accomplishment, based on ten - 


years of research :using declassified, U.S. intelligence,’ interviews. ` 


' with principal players, and most: importantly, vaults of never before - 
revealed Cuban. documents, from the Communist, Party Central - 
Committee, armed.forces, and foreign ministry. This highly detailed: 


but superbly told story recourits Cuba’s many. bold, often noble, 


‘sormetimes successful interventions in Africd. The Operations ranged. 


from briefly aiding revolutionary Algeria under Ahmed: Ben Bella; 


fighting and doctoring with Amilcar Cabral’s guerrillas in Guinea’ ` 


Bissau; and Che’s lost year in the Congo with the demoralized rank 


and file of Laurent Kabila’s Simbas; to Cuba’s finest hour, outgunned: 
and outnumbered, on, the battlefields of- Angola. This last adventure - 


forms the- heart of the book. and was Cuba’s largest ome cae : 


thus its’details are worth recounting. 


Christian: Parenti is the author of Lockdown América: Police ana Prisons in. i 
- the Age of Crisis (Versò; 1999); He is’a Soros Senior Justice Fellow of the Open. 
- Society Institute, and a Fellow at the Center for Place, Culture, and Politics at 
the CUNY Graduate Center. His new book, The Soft Cage: Surveillance, in 


America from Slave Passes to the Patriot Act, will be published hy Basic Books 
‘in are 2003.. 
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7 . On October 14, 1975,-as Angolan independence approached and 
the civil war tipped in favor of the. Marxist Popular’ Movement for 


. the Liberation of Angola (MPLA), the South African armored column `. 


. Zulu crossed into Angola. Made‘up of. white troops from the South _ 
' African. Defense Forces (SADF) ‘assisted by several thousand black. - 


mercenaries, Zulu rolled over the MPLA’s few defenses and started: . 
racing for ‘the capital, Luanda. Joining Zulu camé a second column, ` 
Foxbat, airlifted into the central Angolan town of Silva Porto—a 
gangster’s Shangri La-and home to the warlord Jonas Savimbi and 


‘his murderous National Union for the Total Independence of Angola 
(UNITA). Meanwhile, from the north came another anticommunist 


guerilla army, Holden:Roberto’s National Front for the Liberation of - 


Angola (FNLA), which- was saturated with CIA personnel, South 


. African military advisors, and Zdirian troops, plus some ' Portuguese 


and British soldiers of. fortune. 
: This secret ‘invasion code aa “Operation Savanna” was just 
the ` culmination of an ‘older U.S.-backed, Kissinger-approved 


program of covert action which had begun half a: year earlier when it 
‘became clear that an.exhausted Portugal: was giving up’ on its 


colonial project and that the Marxist MPLA would win the civil war 


‘between itself and the two anticommunist groups, UNITA and the 


FNLA: Formal decolonization ` was set for November: 11, 1975, and 
the.CIA/South African invasion was an attempt to steal ‘Angola away 


. from the MPLA before that legitimizing date. 


- Also’on the ground were five hundred volunteer Cuban military 

advisors who had been training and fighting alongside the MPLA 
for: the last two ‘months, but ‘many of this number were in the 
country’s detached northern oil-rich enclave, Cabinda. The speed 


and secrecy of the South African blitzkrieg stunned both the MPLA. 


leadership ‘and: the Cubans. Less than thtee weeks after invading, 
Zulu was almost upon Luanda, yet the head of the Cuban military ` 


mission, Diaz Argieselles, still did not grasp the magnitude’ of the .. 
_ situation. -As Gleijeses explains: “There were no Cubans in southern ` 
_ Angola, so -he“had no clear idea of the strength of the column and 
he did not realize: that it included South African troops.” 


A: few days later, the Cubans. and the MPLA leadership were - 


| disabused of their | ‘confusion when all the coastal highway towns 


‘south of. Luanda had fallen to Zulu. Within hours. it. became clear. to 


< the MPLA and ‘their. Cuban comrades on the ground—and then to 


Fidel and his brother Raul Castro—that. they must choose either to 


. abandon Angola to` the’ ravages ‘of. ‘South: Africa and its proxy 
- warlords’ or. send immediate reinforcements. ‘After consulting with — 


`: Raul and a few top aids, Fidel dispatched .430 members of the 


a Special noes and. an artillery. regiment. Most woud 80 by. boat 
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: atriving in. Bout a To hi a vanguard detachment. of 158 elite A. 
Cuban commandos and heavy weapons specialists dressed in civilian ~ 
clothes boarded two passenger planes and took off for Angola. 

Before they left Fidel met them-on the tarmac. “He spoke most 
of all about the South African invasion,” recalled one veteran of the 
operation. “He said that some of the Cuban instructors had died, 
that it was.a difficult situation, that we must stop the South 
Africans before they reached Luanda and that many of us would not 
‘return. He said that it was very hard for him to say this and not go 
with us.” Even more chilling were the final instructions: fight with 
the MPLA, if the MPLA lost the capital go to the hills and fight on, 
if the MPLA gave up—only then, if possible—the survivors should 
fall back to Zambia where Cuba had a new embassy. 

After two stops for refueling, the Special Forces touched down 
. in Luanda under the cover of night and immediately raced to the 
nearby bluff-top village of Quifandongo from which the MPLA was 
guarding the capital with several hundred of its best troops, some | 
artillery pieces and six Soviet-made rocket launchers. Just outside. 
Quifandongo lay Holden Roberto’s FNLA, a-host of 3,500 mounted » 
on trucks, tanks, and mobile artillery, massing for their final assault 
on Luanda. 

But here fate and the megalomaniacal hubris of the CIA’s pet, 
Roberto, intervened. As one of the South African veterans of -.the 
operation wrote: “Unlike Savimbi who...relied on his South African 
advisors’ -professional knowledge, Roberto insisted on going his 
own way.” As high-flying South African bombers attempted to soften 
up the: village; the attacking foreigners suggested a flanking” > 
‘maneuver but “Roberto shrugged off all such subterfuges in favor of » 
an advance straight down what later became known as Road.’ ” 

The FNLA forces—described by a South African veteran as a 
“hoard of partly trained...tribesmen...Portuguese miercenanicssanc] > 
faint-hearted Zairians...” held together by a few SADF officers and 
CIA advisors—lined up on the road to attack as a convoy. Greeting 
_ them: was an! awful hail of Cuban controlled artillery. As one 

discouraged white advisor later wrote, “one by one the armored. ` 
cars’ were knocked ` out.” Mauled and panicked, the attackers - 
scattered... | ; 

From ete: half i Cubans turned south and. ae Column 
Zulu. Put in check, the column tried an end run around the-Cubans 
- but’ was. ambushed again.’ This time, caught on a long.open stretch 
` of toad surrounded by impassable monsoon-soaked terrain, the. 
South African tanks and trucks were smashed to pieces. From then ` 


` -on Zulu’s war was a fighting retreat home.: By March 27, 1976, the. 
on last SADE tanks rolled back 2 across the Nene border where then | 
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defense minister, and future South African president, P. W. Botha 
watched and saluted through “a cloud of dust.” 

News of South Africas humiliation in Angola swept the 
bantustans electrifying and emboldening ANC activists and youth. A 
few months later the ghetto of Soweto exploded, marking the 
beginning of the end of apartheid. 

Impressive as it may be, the Cuban adventure in Angola was only 
one piece of a truly audacious African foreign policy. Gleijeses makes 
a convincing case that Cuba was not a Soviet pawn in Angola or 
elsewhere. In fact, in the majority of these interventions the Cubans 
played a leading role, sometimes acting against the wishes of the 
Soviet Union. In Angola, for example, the MPLA had been 
requesting direct military intervention—troops—from both the USSR 
and the Cubans starting in early 1975. But these socialist states 
held off: Cuba for fear of antagonizing the United States; the USSR 
in the hope-of achieving a new arms agreement. 

When Cuba finally acted it did so without consulting the 
Soviets. And when the Russian “elder brothers” were presented 
with the fait accompli of Cuban troops duking it out with South 
African invaders, requests from Castro and the MPLA for military 
aid contained as much blackmail as they did supplication. What 
were the Russians to do—let the Cubans sink? Of course once the 


‘tide had turned, the independence date had come, and South Africa 


had finally been exposed in.the western press as the aggressor, the 
USSR was happy to help out: In this regard, Gleijeses makes the 
point that Cuba was to the USSR as Israel is to the United States: 
financially dependent, smaller, and weaker, but very often in the 
lead and calling the shots. 

Cuba’s interventions weren’t always victorious. Che’s year in 


= what is now called the Democratic Republic of Congo was a 


socialist Heart of Darkness. Che’s host, the dashing, seemingly 
committed Laurent Kabila turned out to be a soft, jet-setting 
fundraiser who frequented foreign capitals while his troops 
languished in the jungles around Lake Tanganyika. Che tried to turn 


things around but Kabila’s Simbas (meaning lions) preferred to lay `` 


low while a U.S.-backed army of white mercenaries supported by _ 
Cuban-American pilots had its way with the geographic heart of 


Africa. Likewise a leftist coup in the nearby French Congo turned 


_ out to be heavy on radical pronouncements but light on actual . 
= socialist forward motion. The Cuban mission, there—to train a more - 


left-leaning popular militia—ended after a rightwing coup. os 
What makes Conflicting Missions such an important ‘and . 


- compelling book is its truly commanding array of obscure and exotic 


sources. The ultimate prizes are the declassified Cuban 
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“communications, ae porte: and diaries, as ; well as thè. interviews. swith’ 
Cuban veteraris whose-voices are heard here for the first time. And 


it is these sources that tell the previously obscured stories of Cuba . ` 


in Africa, particularly in Guinea Bissau and Angola. So thorough is . 
Gleijeses’ research that he frequently takes the reader on little- 


archival detours to cross-reference, re-check and eventually debunk. : 


.tnany a flimsy source. For- example, Gleijeses proves that Dariel 


Alarcón (alias Beningo), a.former associate of Che’ Guevara’s who > 


-now lives in France, is a liar. Vouched for by Regis Debray; Alarcón 
is important -because Jorge Castaneda relies heavily and uncritically 


‘on Alarcén’ in writing his controversial biography of Che. More . 


specifically Alarcón via Castaneda claimed that Che and Fidel had a 
major falling out that led to Che’s death by way. of suicide missions, 
first in the Congo then in- Bolivia. But, as Gleijeses shows, Alarcón 
was not at a key meeting where the rift supposedly occurred, nor 


was Alarcón; contea to his many assertions, even in Africa with’ 


Guevara. 


As for the many fing and didiculous daims ‘of mainstream U. s. 
newspapers and politicians, they too are triangulated and then 
methodically destroyed by bombardment with. multiple, cross- 


` referenced counter sources. The veracity of State Department and 
CIA intelligence reports, on the other hand, ‘are often ‘corroborated 


by interviews and other ‘intelligence. sources excavated from — 


previously secret Cuban, European, and East European archives. All: 


‘of which,- once again, goes to show. that there is frequently 7 


. massive gulf between -what U.S. government ‘agencies know and - 
what’ they say. After all, one discourse is for making, pondes, m 


_ other is for selling them. 


A particularly interesting, but: little erni: : ‘subplot in 
Conflicting Missions is the strangely personalistic and ad hoc nature . 


-of Cuban relations with African states and. movements. The ‘Cubans T 7 
risked all for leaders they liked and respected--while often suffering aS 


chilly relations with groups that might séem.their natural allies. 


Che set the initial tone in most of these cases-during his diplomatic $ 
barnstorming through Africa in. late. 1964 and early 1965. At times _ 
the connections and near misses seem counterintuitive: For. example, 


Che offended and alienated the very Marxist; Cuban-oriented Front a 
for the: Liberation of Mozambique,’ but quickly bonded withthe . ` 


' ideologically more eclectic; more social democratic, Amilcar Cabral 


‘of Guinea Bissau’s liberation movement. In. later years this meant — 


‘scant Cuban involvement.in Mozambique and a huge military and ©% ` 


medical assistance package for Cabral’s forces in Guinea Bissau. 


A, final ae remains: ae! did. Cúba. risk. military defeat, aie 
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confrontation with the United States, and ill repute in the West? 
Gleijeses’ answers are multifaceted and always crosschecked between 
CIA/State Department and Cuban sources. Most important in the 
whole picture—whether one likes it or not—is Castro’s ideological 
commitment. Throughout the CIA and State Department documents 
Gleijeses finds descriptions of Castro as “first of all a revolutionary,” 
“a compulsive revolutionary,” with a “fanatical devotion to his 
cause,” motivated by “a messianic sense of mission.” One report 
stated that Castro believed he was “engaged in a great crusade.” 

Added to this was another logic—to survive Cuba needed 
friends. As one of the only Marxist-Leninist revolutions in the third 
world, life was rough. Two, three, many Cubas would help defuse 
and check imperialist aggression and perhaps deliver a modus 
vivendi with the United States. Ultimately, this book humanizes 
Cuban foreign policy, complicates the standard Cold War history 
and, in a realistic scholarly fashion, gives credit where credit is 
due. 


Large scale military spending can have but one outcome: an 
increase in the size of the military forces, an extension of their 
influence, growing participation of the military in the direction 
of public business, a greater emphasis on armed might .as an 
instrument for carrying out federal policy. 

The interests of those who dominate the economy.and those 
who direct the military have this much. in common: enlarged 
military spending, within the limits of solvency, benefits both 
business and the armed forces. President Eisenhower (April 30, - 

7 1953). put the proposition in these words: 
I have always firmly`believed that there is a great logic in 
the conduct of military affairs. There is an equally great logic 

in economic affairs. If these two logical disciplines can be 

wedded, it is then possible to create a situation of maximum 

: military strength within economic capacities. l 
_ Here is the basis for that cooperation between business and 
_the military which has been the hard core of fascism in Italy, 
Japan and Germany and which is now being established between 
‘President Eisenhower, representing the armed forces, and his 
cabinet of Ee flight businessmen. 


2 — Scott Neating, “World Events, = Monthly Review, June 1953 
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. Mike Davis, Late Victorian Holocausts: El Nino Famines and the 
_ Making of the Third World (London and New York: Verso, 2001), 
470 pages plus’photos and maps, cloth $27, paper $20. 


‘What do we mean by that felicitous phrase, “ecological 
imperialism”? Some fifteen years ago, Alfred W. Crosby published 
what was destined to become a seminal text of environmental 
history, Ecological Imperialism. Early European expansion, Crosby 
argued, was accompanied by the global diffusion of Eurasian plants, 
diseases, and animals, especially in the New World. Ecological 
imperialism was about the displacement of indigenous ecologies in 
favor of biological “neo-Europes.” But for all its promise, in other 
years neither Crosby nor subsequent environmental historians moved 
beyond the diffusionist and ecologically-reductionist conception of 
imperialism. The idea of ecological imperialism remained narrowly 
ecological, abstracted from capitalist social relations. 

The appearance of Mike Davis’ Late Victorian Holocausts marks 
a distinct rupture with such toothless renderings of ecological 
imperialism. Taking as his starting point the El Niño droughts that 


swept through China, India, Brazil, and much of Africa in the late - 


nineteenth century, Davis argues that the “third world” was created 
by imperial strategies that deliberately turned drought into famine. 
The death toll ran to the tens of millions. Davis’ great insight is to 
explain how these socially-engineered famines—likely the world’s 
greatest ecological crisis since 1492—were a decisive wedge in a 
new global phase of primitive accumulation. “The great Victorian 
famines were forcing houses and accelerators of the very socio- 
economic forces that ensured their occurrence in the first place” 


Jason W. Moore is a world historian and a graduate student in geography at 
the University of California, Berkeley. He is at work on a world environmental 
history of the transition from feudalism to capitalism. For more on this subject 
readers will want to see his recent article: “Nature and the Transition from 
Feudalism to Capitalism,” Review 26, no. 2, (2003). 

Special thanks to Diana C. Gildea and Brett Clark for comments. 
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; (p. 15). The outcome was a quantum leap in global inequality, as the 
-~ imperial refashioning of third world ecologies and societies effected 
a dramatic extension of capitalist social relations in the periphery, 
in China and India above all. o Ho a 
~ Late Victorian Holocaust’. theoretical architecture is decidedly 
minimalist. Expressing his admiration for geographer Michael 
_ Watts’ classic study of subsistence crises in northern Nigeria, Silent 
Violerice, Davis aligns himself with a broadly defined “political 
ecology” perspective, so-called “because it takes the viewpoint of 
© environmental history and Marxist political economy” (p. 15). But 
this is as far as he is willing to go. Davis has a story to tell, and to 
that end enlists séveral broad orienting concepts. Chief among these 
, is Rosa Luxemburg’s conception of imperialism—focusing on the 
incorporation of extra-European societies into the world capitalist 
system~and. her emphasis on the role of “force as a permanent 
weapon” in the construction of capitalist markets (pp. 11-12). 
Markets, Davis tells us in a not-so-subtle reference to contemporary 
< neoliberalism, “are always ‘made.’ Despite the pervasive ideology 
` that markets function spontaneously...they in fact have inextricable 
political histories” (p. MH). It is precisely this political history of the 
late nineteenth century world market—with its massive ecological 
toll in human bodies and landscapes alike—that Davis lays bare. 
Late Victorian Holocausts is part narrative history, part 
“scientific detective story” (p. 213), and part analytical world 
history. In the first half, Davis walks us through a narrative history 
č of primitive accumulation and famine in the tropical world that 
accompanied the two major El Niño (short for El Nifto-Southern 
Oscillation, or ENSO) droughts of the late nineteenth century (1876- 
1878; 1888-1902). This is followed by a remarkable (if at times 
distracting) history of the search for El Niño, and the ways that 
ENSO’s interaction with the “world climate system” helps to shape 
“climates of hunger” (p. 239). Finally, Davis develops an important 
argument about the “origins of the third world” (p. 279). The late 
nineteenth century’s ENSO droughts were no mere footnote. Rather, 
ENSO-driven climate change intersected with a century-long erosion 
of precapitalist state structures and the simultaneous expansion of 
commodity production and exchange, especially in South and East 
Asia. Famine, immiseration, and ecological crisis ensued, their 
„z, lasting effects found in today’s extreme global inequality. 
Mike Davis makes several big contributions in Late Victorian 
Holocausts—although in the absence of a theoretical reprise these 
may be missed. In the first instance, the book.demands a serious 
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rethinking of traditional conceptions of imperialism and 
. underdevelopment. Davis begins with an essentially Wallersteinian 
riff on Luxemburg’s theory of imperialism, stressing “tropical 
humanity[’s]...forcible incorporatfion] into [the] political and 


economic structures” of the “modern world-system” (p. 9). His’ 


great advance is to extend and deepen the Luxemburg-Wallerstein 
approach by insisting on the relation between exogenous 
environmental factors (climate change), the political economy of 
Britain’s world hegemony, and the environmental history of 
worldwide primitive accumulation. If world-systems and dependency 
perspectives have tended to reduce imperialism to its politico- 
economic moment, Late Victorian Holocausts reveals the 
environmental history of underdevelopment; indeed, it suggests that 
underdevelopment is inexplicable in the absence of an ecological 
critique. The El Niño droughts of the later nineteenth century 
contributed to the cumulative woes of societies—India and China 
especially—already buckling under the pressure of colonial rule and 
imperialist war. British imperialism variously and radically 
undermined the capacity of Asian states to protect their populations 
from famine, as they had in previous centuries. 

World history and environmental history share a strong tendency 
to explain socio-ecological change in terms of markets. Studies 
informed by the imperialism and underdevelopment perspective are 
especially prone to such circulationism. But Late Victorian 
Holocausts is neither circulationist nor productionist. Moving easily 
between local transformations of land and labor to the global 
accumulation of capital, Davis’ approach comes much closer to what 
Marx once called the “organic whole” of production and exchange. 
Late Victorian Holocausts paints a picture that forces us to think 
through Imperial Britain’s violent construction of a world market at 
multiple scales, the degradation and transformation of living 
_ environments, and resistance to imperialism—all as mutually 
relational and formative moments in a single world-historical 
' process. 

This becomes crystal clear in Davis’ illuminating discussion of 
something seemingly far-removed from environmental history—the 
Gold Standard. Adopted by Britain in 1821, most of the developed 
and nearly-developed world followed suit in the 1870s. As a result, 


“[vJast quantities of demonetarized silver flooded the world market, , 


depreciating the currency of India and China, the major nations 
outside the hegemonic gold bloc” (p. 303). Under British 
domination and the new Gold Standard, the value of India’s 
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silver-standard rupee fell by over one-third between 1873 and 1895. 

‘The consequence? Inflation (silver’s depreciation) destroyed 
peasant savings and pushed peasant households into a usurious 
credit system. The Gold Standard “greatly abetted” the Empire’s 
century-long efforts—whose principal forms included a tax system 
that took much and gave little, and the malign neglect of hydraulic 
infrastructure—to push the Indian peasantry into the production of 
cash crops such as wheat, cotton, jute, and opium (p. 304). One of . 
Davis’ contributions is to show that this world-historical moment 
of primitive accumulation was ecological and economic in equal 
measure. With the aim of expanding commodity production, 
Britain’s mutually reinforcing policies dramatically undermined 
village and regional ecologies, rendering peasant society profoundly 
vulnerable to unfavorable climate change. In India alone, famine and 
famine-related disease took seven million lives in the 1870s; nineteen 
million in the 1890s; and another two to three million in the 
following decade. 

These imperial policies sustained Britain’s world hegemony at a 
time when it faced rising competition from its rivals, the United 
States and Germany especially. Indian wheat subsidized British 
economic development, particularly following the “crisis of English 
agriculture in the late 1870s” (p. 298). The mid-century proliferation 
of Indian cash-cropping and exports enabled Britain’s “commercial 
domination of China,” which in turn “allowed her to sustain...large 
deficits with the United States, Germany, and the White Dominions” 
(pp. 299, 297). And finally, India financed not only the British- 
centered world-economy, but the military power that sustained. it. 
In every instance, India’s capacity to protect itself against famine 
was undermined: household savings were destroyed, subsistence- 
production undermined, colonial state budgets reoriented from 
maintaining ecological infrastructures in favor of imperialist 
adventures. aa 

If we are persuaded by this environmental history of Britain’s 
hegemony, what then do we make of the book’s central question? 
Are the origins of the third world found in these late nineteenth 
century transformations? Yes and no. In this instance, I think we 
would do best to follow the spirit rather more than the letter of 
Davis’ interpretation. While the incorporation of South and East 
Asia into the world system was indisputably crucial to the 
development of capitalism in the following century, this argument 
may obscure earlier, but no less epochal transformations. Here I am 
thinking especially of the epochal remaking of world ecology that 
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occurred in the. “long” sixteenth century, ranging from the 
“Columbian exchange” and its apocalyptic disease vector, to the 
. wide-ranging impact of sugar monocultures, to the reorganization of 
regional socio-ecologies around silver mining centers. The world- 
historical inequalities—globalizing if not (yet) globalized—forged 
during this era of capitalist transition were indispensable to capital 
accumulation in ways quite similar to the transformations Davis 
details. Imperialism and global inequality in the capitalist era have 
remarkable continuities, but also significant. discontinuities. The 
“third world” was created not once but many times. The “global 
rift” between core.and periphery has been made and remade in 
“successive eras of capitalist development, always on a progressively 
globalized scale. 


With Late Victorian Holocausts, Davis begins and Hide with a . 


staple of anti-imperialist historical inquiry: Britain sustained its 


world power in the -late nineteenth century through the: 
subordination of the tropical world to capitalist imperatives. His 


great contribution is to situate these developments in terms. of 
environmental change and environmental transformation. Davis shows 


. how the British Empire organized and maintained its global.: 


hegemony on the basis of a massive reordering of world ecology, 
and that this was driven by, and constituted new conditions for, 
capital accumulation on an ever-extended scale. This moment of 
British imperialism had everything to do with the displacement of 
local moral ecologies in favor of capitalist political ecologies. This 


generated socio-ecological relations of production that favored - 


capital accumulation in far off places at the expense of ecological 
sustainability, including the “sustainability” of human beings who 
lived in this emergent third world. That Davis makes his case 
without resorting to narrow and fetishized conceptions of 
industrialization, commercialization, or population growth—instead 
advancing a layered and _ historically-sensitive conception of 
capitalism’s political economy—immediately sets this study apart 
from the main trends in environmental history. That he does so by 
advancing a perspective on imperialism that places ecology at the 
center, at the same time resisting the temptations of ecological 
reductionism, makes Late Victorian Holocausts a landmark 
contribution to the understanding of the capital-nature antagonism, 
and a potentially important weapon in the struggle for social justice 
and ecological sanity. 
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The chief, indeed the only, justification that Washington offered for its 
invasion of Iraq during its build-up for war between September 2002 and 
‘March 2003, was the need to “disarm” an Iraqi regime that Washington 
contended had broken UN resolutions banning. weapons of mass 
destruction in that country. The problem, though, was that there was no 
hard evidence that Iraq, which had effectively destroyed its weapons of 
mass destruction in the 1990s under UN supervision, had any such 

= weapons-—-or if it did that they were functional and constituted a 

“4 significant threat. Nevertheless, the Bush administration continued to 

insist (based on speculation, hearsay, and what turned out to be 

fabricated evidence) that Iraq had such banned weapons in significant 

quantities and was actually deploying them. In an extraordinary 

propaganda campaign in which the whole mainstream media took part, 

the U.S. population-was led to believe that they were in imminent danger 

of attack from these phantom weapons and had no choice but to support a 
preemptive invasion of that country. 

In his State of the Union speech on January 28, 2003, President Bush 

É claimed that U.S. intelligence had reported that Iraq had 25,000 liters of 
anthrax, 38,000 liters of botulinum toxin, 500 tons of sarin, mustard gas, 
and VX nerve agent, several mobile biological weapons labs and “an 
advanced nuclear weapons development program.” In his presentation to 
the United Nations in February 2003, U.S. Secretary of State Colin Powell 
said: “Our conservative estimate is that Iraq today has a stockpile of 
between 100 and 500 tons of chemical.-weapons agent. That is enough to 
fill 16,000 battlefield rockets.” And he went on to declare:.“We know 
from .sources that a missile brigade outside of Baghdad was dispersing 
rocket launchers and warheads containing biological-warfare agent.” 
Powell at that time also made his famous statements on mobile-biological 
weapons facilities: “We have first-hand description of biological weapons 
on wheels and on rails,” including eighteen trucks constantly moving on 
Iraqi highways. Finally he insisted, “Saddam Hussein is very .much 
focused on putting in place the key missing piece from his nuclear- 

y weapons program, the ability to produce fissile material.” 

á So far none of. these weapons or advanced weapons programs has 

materialized —either during the war or in the subsequent military 
occupation. This is not at all surprising since, as the UN inspectors 
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pointed out shortly after these charges were made, they were based on 
false or unreliable evidence. For example, documents purportedly 
showing that Iraq had attempted to purchase uranium feed material from 
Niger, offered as evidence by the Bush administration, turned out to be 
easily detectable forgeries. The entirely predictable failure to locate 
weapons of mass destruction in Iraq is now raising major questions. Hans 
Blix, the chief UN weapons inspector, has himself indicated deep 
skepticism regarding U.S. claims. Given the fact that Washington had 


planned the U.S. invasion a long time in advance—Blix suggested in an. 


interview with the Spanish daily EJ Pais on April 9—there was reason to 
doubt its seriousness about weapons inspections. It is possible, Blix said, 
that the Bush administration might have honestly believed that Iraq 
possessed weapons of mass destruction. But its presentation of obviously 
fabricated evidence threw even this into question (News24.com). 

As murky and full of secrecy as this whole area is, one or two things 
are abundantly clear at this point. As the New. York Times put it on April 
18, “If Saddam Hussein authorized his field commanders to use chemical 
weapons, as Secretary of State Colin Powell suggested to the United 
Nations in February, presumably some of the weapons should have been 
overrun by Army and Marine forces as they closed in on Baghdad.” The 
fact is that the Iraqi regime did not employ weapons of mass destruction 
in defending itself against a full-scale U.S. invasion. This is treated by 
the U.S. government and much of the press as a mystery. However, the 
most likely reason that it failed to use such weapons is that it had no 


such weapons to employ. As Russian President Vladimir Putin put it on 
April ll: “Even in the most acute moment of the fight for its survival, the 


Iraqi regime did not use such [weapons]. If in the last moment of its 
existence it did not use them, it means they do not exist” ( Toronto Globe 
and Mail, April 12, 2003). 


Indeed, officials inside the administration have now acknowledged : 


that the White House claims prior to the war with regard to: Iraqi 
weapons of mass destruction were exaggerated. As one Bush 


administration official told ABC News on April 25, “We were not lying.. 


But it was just a matter of emphasis.” : 


rD 
(continued from inside back cover) 

The flood of rumors that emerge from the valley of Nepal include a 
report that the current U.S. goal is to set up a new government under the 
supposed leadership of some figures from the parliamentary Nepal 
Communist Party (United Marxist-Leninist), as a front behind which the 
civil war shall be resumed on a yet more brutal level. 

The lesson of Afghanistan is a cause for concern. U.S. intervention 


over two decades has left that Himalayan country in a state of wreckage 


and disaster of frightful proportions. We hope and trust that progressive 
Nepalis, especially those of the multiply divided Communist movement, 
shall be on the highest alert to combat the vicious dangers set by the 
. ‘emerging U.S. military involvement in Nepal. 
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Talks for a peaceful solution’ are only in their first stages. Formal talks 
between the Maoist revolutionary léadership and the royal government 
began only at the end`of April. The parliamentary political parties, with 
parliament dissolved.and elections indefinitely postponed, were frozen out 
of government by a royal coup-of October 2002. These parties include 
significant Marxist arid revolutionary elements, though outnumbered by 
the representatives of the traditional political class. The parliamentary 


parties have commenced agitation against | the king for his usurption of 
power. 


The path to a’ progressive solution shall be difficult and rocky, and no 
doubt blocked in many places by the political and historical equivalents of 
monsoon landslides. With good will on the part of all progressive, socialist 
and truly patriotic national elements, we do not doubt that it shall, in time 
and with much effort, be successfully traversed. 


The greatest danger to peaceful progress comes from outside; from: the 
United States. Just as formal talks finally got under way in May. between 
the revolutionary leadership and the Palace, the United States announced 
that it deemed the popular revolutionary forces—in control of much of the 
countryside of Nepal—to be “terrorists.” This.move can only be an attempt 

< to disrupt the peace process. 

The career of Imperial Overseer Christine Rocca gives some reason for 
concern to all who hope for peace in Nepal. ‘Mrs. Rocca is a career officer 
of the Central Intelligence Agency; she began in 1982, and resigned in 1997. 
Reliable sources report that Mrs. Rocca, -as part of the clandestine 
operations directorate of the CIA, was closely involved in the operations of 
the CIA in Afghanistan. She reportedly not only saw to the supply of high 
tech Stinger missiles to the Afghan Mujahideen groups for use against the 

Soviet troops in the 1980s, but also supervised an attempted buy-back by 
£ the CIA-of the Stinger missiles in the 1990s. 

No stranger to the controlled introduction of high tech weapons into 
Himalayan peasant societies, it seems Mrs. Rocca is up to her old tricks. A 
-U.S. agreement with Nepal’s royal government on “counter-insurgency” 
operations has just been signed. Under cover of this pact the U.S. has 
begun to bring sophisticated communication-military weapons into Nepal, 
along with a contingent of out-of-uniform military “advisers.” 

The U.S. empire has reasons to seek a military base and presence in 
Nepal. A glance at the map will show a central Himalayan gap in the 
ringof U.S. bases that encircle China from South Korea to Kyrgyzstan. 

And, unlike the Islamist fanatic Bin Laden, who has proved as useful to 

‘the U.S. empire as an enemy as he had been as its agent, a successful 
Marxist led revolutionary. movement is a true strategic threat. The U.S. 
empire by the laws of its operation cannot help but create a world ever 
~ more polarized between rich and poor. And the rulers of the U.S. know, 
‘Creven though they will never admit, that rational (and therefore Marxist) 
leadership of the global subjects of their empire would spell its doom. The 
Roman philosopher Seneca told the Emperor Nero “you cannot kill your 
successor,” but Nero killed many before his successor took over. 
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The articles on imperialism in this special issue were all written in 
honor of Harry Magdoff’s ninetieth birthday. We are giving below a short 
introduction on Harry Magdoff. 

Harry Magdoff was born in the Bronx, New York, in 1913, of working- 
class parents — his father was a house painter. He attended the City 
College of New York (“CCNY”), where he studied physics and math and 
was active in a left discussion group called the Social Problems Club, 
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The New Age of Imperialism 
JOHN BELLAMY FOSTER 


_ Imperialism is meant to serve the needs of a ruling class much 
more than a nation. It has nothing to do with democracy. Perhaps 
for that reason it has often been characterized as a parasitic 
phenomenon—even by critics as astute as John Hobson in his 1902 
classic, Imperialism: A Study. And from there it is unfortunately all 
too easy to slide into the crude notion that imperialist expansion is 
simply a product of powerful groups of individuals who have 
hijacked a nation’s foreign policy to serve their own narrow ends. 

Numerous critics of the current expansion of the American 
empire—both on the U.S. left and in Europe—now argue that the 
United States under the administration of George W. Bush has been 
taken over by a neoconservative cabal, led by such figures as Paul 
Wolfowitz (deputy secretary of defense), Lewis Libby (the vice 
president’s chief of staff), and Richard Perle (of the Defense Policy 
Board). This cabal is said to have the strong backing of Secretary of 
Defense Rumsfeld and Vice President Cheney, and, through them, 


` President Bush.. The rise to prominence of the neoconservative 


hegemonists within the administration is thought to have been 
brought on by the undemocratic 2000 election, in which the Supreme 
Court appointed Bush as president, and by the terrorist attacks of 
September 11, 2001, which suddenly enlarged the national security 
state. All of this has contributed, we are told, to a unilateralist and 
belligerent foreign policy at odds with the historic U.S. role in the 
world. As the Economist magazine raised this question in its April 
26, 2003 issue: “So has a cabal taken over the foreign policy of the 
most powerful country in the world? Is a tiny group of ideologues: 
using undue power to intervene in the internal affairs of other 
countries, create an empire, trash international law—and damn the 
consequences?” 

‘The Economist’s own answer was “Not really. 2 Rightly rejecting 
the cabal theory, it argued instead that “the neo-cons are part of a 
broader movement” and that a “near-consensus [among U.S. policy 
elites] is found around the notion that America should use its 
power vigorously to reshape the world.” But what is missing from — 
the Economist and from all such mainstream discussions is the 


recognition that imperialism in this case, as always, is not simply a 
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policy but a systematic reality arising from the very nature of 
capitalist development. The historical changes in imperialism, 
associated with the rise of what has been called a “unipolar world,” 
defy any attempt to reduce current developments to the misguided 
ambitions of a few powerful individuals. It is therefore necessary to 
address the historical underpinnings of the new age of U.S. 
imperialism, including both its deeper causes and the particular 
actors that are helping to shape its present path. 


The Age of Imperialism 


The question of whether the United States in engaging in 
imperialist expansion has allowed itself to become prey to the 
particular whims of those at society’s political helm is not a new 
one. Harry Magdoff addressed this thesis on the very first page of 
his 1969 book, The Age of Imperialism: The Economics of U.S. 
Foreign Policy—a work that can be said to have reintroduced the 
systematic study of imperialism in the United States. “Is the 
[Vietnam] war part of a more general and consistent scheme of 
United States external policies,” he asked, “or is it an aberration of 
a particular group of men in power?” The answer of course was that 
although there were particular individuals in power who were 
spearheading this process, it reflected deep-seated tendencies 
within U.S. foreign policy that had roots in capitalism itself. In 
what was to emerge as the most important account of American 
imperialism in the 1960s, Magdoff set about uncovering the 
underlying economic, political, and military forces governing U.S. 
foreign policy. 

The ruling explanation at the time of the Vietnam ‘War was that 
the United States was engaged in the war in order -to “contain” 
Communism—and hence the war itself had nothing to do with 
imperialism. But the scale and ferocity of the war seemed to belie 
any attempt to explain it in terms of mere containment, since 
neither the Soviet Union nor China had shown any global 
expansionary tendencies and third world revolutions were quite 
obviously indigenous affairs.* Magdoff rejected both the dominant 
tendency in the United States to see U.S. interventions in the third 
world as a product of the Cold War, and the liberal penchant to see 
the war as an aberration of a Texan president and the advisers 
surrounding him. Instead historical analysis was required. 

The imperialism of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 


* This argument was succinctly expressed in Paul Baran and Paul Sweezy’s 
Monopoly Capital (New York: Monthly Review Press, 1966), pp. 183-202. 
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centuries was distinguished mainly by two features: (1) the 
breakdown in British hegemony, and (2) the growth of monopoly 
capitalism, or a capitalism dominated by large firms, resulting from 
the concentration and centralization of production. Beyond these 
features that distinguished what Lenin referred to as the stage of 
imperialism (which he said could be described in its “briefest 
possible definition” as “the monopoly stage of capitalism”), there 
are a number of other elements that have to be considered. 
Capitalism is of course a system uniquely determined by a drive to 
accumulate, which accepts no bounds to its expansion. Capitalism. 
is on the one hand an expanding world economy characterized by a 
process that we now call globalization, while om the cther hand it 
is divided politically into numerous competing nation-states. 
Further, the system is polarized at every level into center and 
periphery. From its beginning in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and even more so in the monopoly stage, cepital within 
each nation-state at the center of the system is driven by a need to 
control access to raw materials and labor in the periphery. In the 
monopoly stage of capitalism, moreover, nation-states and their 
corporations strive to keep as much of the world economy as 
possible open to their own investments, though not necessarily to 
those of their competitors. This competition over spheres of 
accumulation creates a scramble for control of various parts of the 
periphery, the most famous example of which was the scramble for 
Africa in the late nineteenth century in which all of the Western 
European powers of the day took part. 

Imperialism, however, continued to evolve beyond this classic 
phase, which ended with the Second World War and subsequent 
decolonization movement, and in the 1950s and 1960s a later phase 
presented its own historically specific characteristics. The most 
important of these was the United States replacing British hegemony 
over the capitalist world economy. The other was the existence of 
the Soviet Union, creating space for revolutionary movements in the 
third world, and helping to bring the leading capitalist powers into 
a Cold War military alliance reinforcing U.S. hegemony. The United 
States utilized its hegemonic position to establish the Bretton 
Woods institutions—the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
the International Monetary Fund, and the World Bank—with the 
intention of consolidating the economic control exercised by the 
center states, and the United States in particular, over the periphery 


and hence the entire world market. 


In Magdoff’s conception, the existence of U.S. hegemony did not 
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bring to an end the competition between capitalist states. Hegemony 
was always understood by realistic analysts as historically 
transitory, despite the constant references to the “American century.” 
The uneven development of capitalism meant continual 
interimperialist rivalry, even if somewhat hidden at times. 
“Antagonism between unevenly developing industrial centers,” he 
wrote, “is the hub of the imperialist wheel” (p. 16). 

U.S. militarism, which in this analysis went hand in hand with 
its imperial role, was not simply or even mainly a product of the 
Cold War competition with the Soviet Union, by which it was 
conditioned. Militarism had deeper roots in the need of the United 
States, as the hegemonic power of the capitalist world economy, to 
keep the doors open for foreign investment by resorting to force, if 
necessary. At the same time, the United States was employing its 
power where possible to advance the needs of its own 
corporations—as for example in Latin America where its dominance 
was unquestioned by other great powers. Not only did the United 
States exercise this military role on numerous occasions throughout 
the periphery in the post-Second World War period, but during 
that period it was also able to justify this as part of the fight 
against Communism. Militarism, associated with this role as global 
hegemon and alliance-leader, came to permeate all aspects of 
accumulation in the United States, so that the term “military- 
industrial complex,” introduced by Eisenhower in his departing 
speech as president, was an understatement. Already in his day 
there was no major center of accumulation in the United States that 
was not also a major center of military production. Military 
production helped prop up the entire economic edifice in the United 
States, and was a factor holding off economic stagnation. 

In mapping contemporary imperialism, Magdoff’s analysis 
provided evidence demonstrating how directly beneficial imperialism 
was to capital within the core of the system (showing, for example, 
that earnings on U.S. foreign investments, as a percentage of all 
after-tax profits on operations of domestic nonfinancial corporations, 
had risen from about 10 percent in 1950 to 22 percent in 1964). The 
siphoning of surplus from the periphery (and misuse of what surplus 
remained due to distorted peripheral class relations characteristic 
of imperial dependencies) was a major factor in perpetuating 
underdevelopment. Unique and less noticed, however, were two 
other aspects of Magdoff’s assessment: a warning regarding the 
growing third world debt trap and an in-depth treatment of the 
expanding global role of banks and finance capital4n general. Ir 
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wasn’t until the early 1980s that an understanding of the third 
world debt trap really surfaced when Brazil, Mexico, and other so- 
called “new industrializing economies” were suddenly revealed to 
be in default. And the full significance of the financialization of the 
global economy did not really dawn on most observers of 
imperialism until late in the 1980s. 

In this systematic historical approach to the subject of 
imperialism, as depicted above all by Magdoff, U.S. military 
interventions in places like Iran, Guatemala, Lebanon, Vietnam, and 
the Dominican Republic, were not about “protecting U.S. citizens” 
or fighting the expansion of the Communist bloc. Rather they 
belonged to the larger phenomenon of imperialism in all of its 
historical complexity and to the U.S. role as the hegemonic power 
of the capitalist world. However, this interpretation was directly 
opposed by liberal critics of the Vietnam War writing at the same 
time, who sometimes acknowledged that the United States had 
been engaged in the expansion of its empire, but saw this, in line 
with the whole history of the United States, as a case of accident 
rather than design (as defenders of the British Empire had argued 
before them). American foreign policy they insisted was motivated 
primarily by idealism rather than material interests. The Vietnam 
War itself was explained away by many of these same liberal critics 
as the result of “poor political intelligence” on the part of powerful 
policy makers, who had taken the nation off course. In 1971, Robert 
W. Tucker, professor of American foreign policy at the School of 
Advanced International Studies at Johns Hopkins University, wrote 
The, Radical Left and American Foreign Policy in which he argued 
that the “saving grace” for the United States in Vietnam was the 
“essentially disinterested character” with which it approached the 
war (p. 28). Tucker’s perspective was that of a liberal opponent of 
the war who nonetheless rejected radical interpretations of U.S. 
militarism and imperialism. 

Tucker’s main targets in his -book were William Appleman 
Williams, Gabriel Kolko, and Harry Magdoff. Magdoff was attacked 
specifically for arguing that control of raw materials on a global 
basis was crucial to U.S. corporations and the U.S. state that served 
them. Tucker went so far as to claim that the error of Magdoff’s 
view was shown where the issue of oil arose. If the United States 
were truly imperialist in its orientation to third world resources, he 
argued, it would attempt to control Persian Gulf oil. Defying both 
logic and history, Tucker declared that this was not the case. As he 
put it: 
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Given the radical view, one would expect that here [in the Middle 
East], if anywhere, American policy would faithfully reflect 
economic interests. The reality, as is well known, -is otherwise. 
Apart from the increasing and successful pressures oil countries 
have employed to increase their royalty and tax income (pressures 
which have not provoked any notable countermeasures), the 
American government has contributed to the steady deterioration 
of the favorable position American oil companies once enjoyed in 
the Middle East. A New York Times correspondent, John M. Lee, 
writes: “The remarkable thing to many observers is that the oil 
companies and oil considerations have had such little influence in 
American foreign policy toward Israel” (p. 13]). | 
The case of Persian Gulf oil, then, according to Tucker, disproved 
Magdoff’s insistence on the importance of controlling raw materials 
to the operation of U.S. imperialism. The U.S. political commitment 
to Israel was counter to its economic interests, but had overridden 
all concerns of U.S. capitalism with respect to Middle East oil. 
Today it is hardly necessary to emphasize how absurd this 
contention was. Not only has the United States repeatedly 
intervened militarily in the Middle East, beginning with Iran in 
1953, but it has also continually sought to promote its control over 
oil and the interests of its oil corporations in the region. Israel, 
which the U.S. has armed to the teeth and which has been allowed 
to develop hundreds of nuclear weapons, has long been part of this 
strategy of controlling the region. From the first, the U.S. role in 
the Middle East has been openly imperialistic, geared to maintaining 
control over the region’s oil resources. Only an analysis that 
reduced economics to commodity prices and royalty income while 
ignoring the political and military shaping of economic relations— 
not to mention the flows of both oil and profits—could result in 
such obvious errors. 


The New Age of Imperialism 


Nothing in fact so reveals the new age of imperialism as the 
expansion of the U.S. Empire in the critical oil regions of the 
Middle East and the Caspian Sea Basin. U.S. power in the Persian 
Gulf was limited throughout the Cold War years as a result of the 
Soviet presence. The Iranian Revolution of 1979, to which the United 
States was seemingly helpless to respond, was the greatest defeat 
of U.S. imperialism (which had relied on Shah of Iran as a secure 
base in the region) since the Vietnam War. Indeed, prior to 1989 
and the breakup of the Soviet bloc, a major U.S. war in the region 
would have been almost completely unthinkable. This left U.S. 
dominance in the region significantly constrained. The 1991 Gulf 
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War, which was carried out by the United States with Soviet 
acquiescence, thus marked the beginning of a new age of U.S. 
imperialism and expansion of U.S. global power. It is no mere 
accident that the weakening of the Soviet Union led almost 
immediately to a full-scale U.S. military intervention in the region 
that was the key to controlling world oil, the most critical global 
resource, and thus crucial to any strategy of global domination. 

It is essential to understand that in 1991 when the Gulf War 
occurred the Soviet Union was greatly weakened and subservient to 
U.S. policy. But it was not yet dead (that was to occur later on that 
year) and there was still the possibility, although dim, of a coup or 
upset and a turnaround in Soviet affairs unfavorable to U.S. 
interests. At the same time the United States was still in a position 
where it had lost economic ground to some of its main competitors 
and hence there was a widespread sense that its economic hegemony 
had seriously declined, limiting its course of action. Although the 
administration of George H. W. Bush: declared a “New World 
Order” no one knew what this meant. The collapse of the Soviet 
bloc had been so sudden that the U.S. ruling class and the foreign 
policy elites were unsure of how to proceed. 

During the first Gulf War the U.S. elites were split. Some 
believed that the U.S. should go on and invade Iraq, as the Wall 
Street Journal advised at the time. Others thought that an invasion 
and occupation of Iraq was not then feasible. Over the course of the 
next decade the dominant topic of discussion in U.S. foreign policy, 
as witnessed, for example, by the Council on Foreign Relations 
publication, Foreign Affairs, was how to exploit the fact that the 
United States was now the sole superpower. Discussions of 
unipolarity (a term introduced by the neoconservative pundit Charles 
Krauthammer in 1991) and unilateralism were soon coupled with 
open discussions on U.S. primacy, hegemony, empire, and even 
imperialism. Moreover, as the decade wore on, the arguments in 
favor of the United States exercising an imperial role became more 
and more pervasive and concrete. Such issues were discussed from 
the beginning of the new era not in terms of ends but in terms of 
efficacy. A particularly noteworthy example of the call for a new 
imperialism could be found in an influential book, entitled The 
Imperial Temptation, again by Robert W. Tucker, along with David 
C. Hendrickson, published by the Council on Foreign Relations in 
1992. As Tucker and Hendrickson forthrightly explained, 


The United States is today the dominant military power in the 
world. In the reach and effectiveness of its military forces, America 
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compares favorably with some of the greatest empires known to 
history. Rome reached barely beyond the compass of the 
Mediterranean, whereas Napoleon could -not break out into the 
Atlantic and went to defeat in the vast Russian spaces. During the 
height of the so-called Pax Britannica, when the Royal Navy ruled 
the seas, Bismarck remarked that if the British army landed on the 
Prussian coast he would have it arrested by the local police. The 
United States has an altogether more formidable collection of 
forces than its predecessors among the world’s great powers. It has 
global reach. It possesses the most technologically advanced arms, 
commanded by professionals skilled in the art of war. It can 
transport powerful continental armies over oceanic distances. Its 
historic adversaries are in retreat, broken by internal discord. 


Under these circumstances, an age-old temptation--the imperial 
temptation—may prove compelling for the United States...The 
nation is not likely to be attracted to the visions of empire that 
animated colonial powers of the past; it may well find attractive, 
however, a vision that enables the nation to assume -an imperial 
role without fulfilling the classic duties of imperial rule (pp. 14- 
15). 


The “imperial temptation,” these authors made clear, was to be 


resisted less because of the fact that this would have constituted a. 


renewal of classic imperialism, but because the. United States was 
only willing.to go half way, unleashing its military force while 
neglecting to take on the more burdensome responsibilities of 
imperial rule associated with nation building. 

Proceeding from a nation-building perspective reminiscent of 
Kennedy-style Cold War liberalism, but also attractive to some 
neoconservatives, Tucker and Hendrickson presented the case that 
the United States, having fought the Gulf War, should have 
immediately proceeded to invade, occupy, and pacify Iraq, removing 
the Ba’ath Party from power, thus exercising its imperial 
responsibility. “The overwhelming display of military power,” they 
wrote, “would have provided the United States with time to form 
and recognize a provisional Iraqi government consisting of 
individuals committed to a broadly liberal platform....Though such a 
government would undoubtedly have been accused of being an 
American puppet, there are good reasons for thinking that it might 
have acquired considerable legitimacy. It would have enjoyed access, 
under UN supervision, to Iraq’s oil revenues, which surely would 
have won it considerable support from the Iraqi people” (p. 147). 

Tucker and Hendrickson—in spite of Tucker’s argument decades 
earlier against Magdoff, that the failure to seize control of Persian 
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Gulf oil was evidence-that the U.S. was not an imperialist power— 
were under no illusions about why an occupation of Iraq would be 
in U.S. strategic interest, in one word: “oil.” “There is no other 
commodity,” they wrote, “that has the crucial significance of oil; 
there is no parallel to the dependence of developed and developing 
economies on the energy resources of the Gulf; these resources are 
concentrated in an area that remains relatively inaccessible and 
highly unstable, and possession of oil affords an unparalleled 
financial base whereby an expansionist developing power may hope 
to realize its aggressive ambitions” (pp. 10-11). The need for the 
United States to achieve domination over the Middle East was 


therefore not in doubt. If it resorted to force under these exceptional 


conditions, it ‘Should do so responsibly—by extending its rule as 
well. 

This argument comes out of the liberal rather than conservative 
(or neoconservative) side of the U.S. foreign policy establishment 
and ruling class discussions. The debate within the establishment is 
narrow, with many liberal foreign policy analysts, because of their 
penchant for nation building, much closer to neoconservatives and 
more hawkish in this respect than many conservatives. For Tucker 


-and Hendrickson imperialism is a matter of choice made by policy 


makers; it is a mere “imperial temptation.” It could be resisted, but 
if it is not, then it is necessary to take on the liberal dream of 
nation building—to re-engineer societies on liberal principles. 
Indeed, a remarkable consensus on underlying assumptions and 
goals emerged within the U.S. power elite in the 1990s. As Richard 
N. Haass, a member of the National Security Council in the 
administration of President George H. W. Bush and the official who 
drafted the elder Bush’s most important statement on U.S. military 
posture, observed in the 1994 edition of his book Intervention: 
“Liberated from the danger that military action will lead to 
confrontation with a rival superpower, the United States is now 
more free to intervene.” In accounting for the limitations of U.S. 
power Haass declared, “the United States can do anything, just not 


everything” (p. 8). His analysis went on to discuss the possibility of 


nation-building interventions in Iraq and elsewhere. Another book 
by Haass, The Reluctant Sheriff, published in 1997, referred to the 
sheriff and his posse, with the sheriff defined as the United States 
and the posse as a “coalition of the willing” (p. 93). The sheriff and 
the posse need not worry too much about the law, he noted, but 
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must nonetheless be wary of crossing over into vigilantism. 

More important, was Haass’ argument on hegemony, which 
pointed directly to the main differences within the establishment on 
the U.S. assertion of global power. According to Haass, the United 
States clearly was the “hegemon” in the sense of having global 
primacy, but permanent hegemony as an object of foreign policy was 
a dangerous illusion. In March 1992, a draft of the Defense, Planning 
Guidance, also known as the “Pentagon Paper,” was leaked to the 
press. This secret working document authored by the elder Bush’s 
Defense Department under the supervision of Paul Wolfowitz (then 
undersecretary for policy) declared: “Our strategy [after the fall of 
the Soviet Union] must now refocus on precluding the emergence of 
any potential future global competitor” (New York Times, March 8, 
1992). Questioning this in The Reluctant Sheriff, Haass claimed that 
this strategy was ill conceived for the simple reason that the United 
States did not have the capacity to prevent new global powers from 
emerging. Such powers emerge along with the growth of their 
material resources; great economic powers will inevitably have the 

capacity to become great powers generally (along a full spectrum), 
-~ and the extent to which they emerge as full military powers “will 
depend mostly on their own perception of national interests, threats, 
political culture, and economic strength” (p. 54). The only rational 
..long-term strategy, since the perpetuation of hegemony or primacy 
- was impossible, was what Madeleine Albright termed “assertive 
multilateralism” or what Haass himself termed a “sheriff and posse” 
approach—the posse consisting mainly of the other major states. 

By November 2000, just before he was hired to be head of policy 
planning in Colin Powell’s State Department in the administration 
of President George W. Bush, Haass delivered a paper in Atlanta 
called “Imperial America” on how the United States should fashion 
an “imperial foreign policy” that makes use of its “surplus of 
power” to “extend its control” across the face of the globe. While 
still denying that lasting hegemony was possible, Haass declared 
that the United States should use the exceptional opportunity that 
it now enjoyed to reshape the world in order to enhance its global 
strategic assets. This meant military interventions around the 
world. “Imperial understretch, not overstretch,” he argued, “appears 
to be the greater danger of the two.”* By 2002, Haass, speaking for 


cs 


www.brook.edu. For a more detailed discussion of Haass’ “Imperial America” 


argument see John Bellamy Foster, “Imperial America and War,” Monthly Review, 
May 2003. 
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an administration preparing to invade Iraq, was pronouncing that a 
failed state, unable to control terrorism within its own territory 
had lost “the normal advantages of sovereignty, including the right 
to be left alone inside [its] own territory. Other governments, 
including the U.S., gain the right to intervene. In the case of 
terrorism this.can even lead to a right ‘of preventative, or 
preemptory, self-defense” (quoted in Michael Hirsh, At War with | 
Ourselves, p. 251). 

In September 2000, two months before Haass had presented his 
“Imperial America” paper, the neo-conservative Project for the New 
American Century had issued a report entitled Rebuilding America’s 
Defenses, drawn up at the request of Dick Cheney, Donald 
Rumsfeld, Paul Wolfowitz, George W. Bush’s younger brother Jeb 
and Lewis Libby. The report declared that “at present the United 
States faces no global rival. America’s grand strategy should aim to 
preserve and extend this advantageous position as far into the 
future as possible.” The main strategic goal of the United States in 
the twenty-first century was to “preserve Pax Americana.” To achieve 
this it was necessary to expand the “American security perimeter” 
by establishing new “overseas bases” and forward operations 
throughout the world. On the question of the Persian Gulf, 
Rebuilding America’s Defenses was no less explicit: “The United 
States has for decades sought to play a more permanent role in Gulf 
regional security. While the unresolved conflict with Iraq provides 
the immediate justification, the need for a substantial American 
force presence in the Gulf transcends the issue of the regime of 
Saddam Hussein.” 

Even before September 1l, therefore, the ruling class and its 
foreign policy elites (including those outside neoconservative circles) 
had moved towards an explicit policy of expanding the American 
empire, taking full advantage of what was regarded as the limited 
window brought on by the demise of the Soviet Union—and before 
new rivals of scale could arise. The 1990s saw the U.S. economy, 
despite the slow-down in the secular growth trend, advance more 
rapidly than that of Europe and Japan. This was particularly the 
case in the bubble years of the latter half of the 1990s. The 
Yugoslavian civil wars meanwhile demonstrated that Europe was 
unable to act militarily without the United States. 

Hence, by the end of the 1990s, discussions of U.S. empire and 
imperialism cropped up not so much on the left as in liberal and 
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neoconservative circles, where imperial ambitions were openly 
proclaimed.* Following September 2001, the disposition to carry out 
massive military interventions to promote the expansion of U.S. 
power, in which the United States would once again put its “boots 
on the ground,” as neoconservative pundit Max Boot expressed it in 
his book on The Savage Wars of Peace on early U.S. imperialist 
wars, became part of the dominant ruling class consensus. The 
administration’s National Security Strategy statement, transmitted 
to Congress in September 2002, promoted the principle of 
preemptive attacks against potential enemies and declared: “The 
United States must and will maintain the capability to defeat any 
attempt by an enemy...to impose its will on the United States, our 
allies, or our friends....Our forces will be strong enough to dissuade 
potential adversaries from pursuing a military build-up in the hope 
of surpassing, or equaling, the power of the United States.” 

In At War with Ourselves: Why America is Squandering its 
Chance to Build a Better World (2003), Michael Hirsh, senior editor 
for Newsweek’s Washington bureau, presents the argument of 
political liberals that while it is proper for the United States as the 
hegemonic power to intervene where failed states are concerned, 
and where its vital strategic interests are at stake, this has to be 
coupled with nation building and a commitment to broader 
multilateralism. However, in reality this -may' only be a 
“unipolarity...well disguised as multipolarity” (p. 245). This is not a 
debate about whether the United States should extend ‘its empire, 
but rather whether the imperial temptation will be accompanied by 
the assertion of imperial responsibility, in the manner raised by 
Tucker . and Hendrickson. Commenting on nation-building 
interventions, Hirsh declares “There is no ‘czar’ for failed states as 
there is for homeland security or the war on drugs. Perhaps there 
should be” (p. 235). 

What have been called “nation-building interventions,” originally 
rejected by the Bush administration, are no longer in question. This 
can be seen in the Council on Foreign Relations report, Iraq: The 
Day After, published. shortly before the U.S. invasion, and 
addressing nation building in Iraq. One of the task force members 
in the development of that report was James F. Dobbins, Director of 


* For a treatment of how U.S. and NATO intervention in the Yugoslavian civil 
wars came to be seen in terms of a larger imperialist project see Diana Johnstone, 
- Fool’s Crusade: Yugoslavia, NATO and Western Delusions (New York: Monthly 
’ Review Press, 2002). 
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the Rand Corporation Center for International Security and Defense 
Policy, who served as the Clinton administration’s special envoy 
during the interventions in Somalia, Haiti, Bosnia, and Kosovo and 
also as special envoy for the Bush I] administration following the 
invasion of Afghanistan. Dobbins, an advocate for “nation-building 


.interventions”—the diplomacy of theasword—in both the Clinton 


and’ Bush administrations, declared definitively in the Council on 
Foreign Relations report: “The partisan debate over nation-building 
is over. Administrations of both parties are clearly prepared to use 
American military forces to reform rogue states and repair broken 
societies” (p. 48). 


The Cabal Theory and Imperial Realities 


All of this relates to the quéestion that Magdoff raised more than 
a third of a century ago in The Age of Imperialism and that is more 
than ever with us today. “Is the [Vietnam] war,” he asked, “part of 
a more general and consistent scheme of United States external 
policies or is it an aberration of a particular group of men ‘in 
power?” There is now a general agreement within the establishment 
itself that objective forces and security requirements are driving 
U.S. expansionism; that it is in the general interest of the high 
command of U.S. capitalism to extend its control over the world— 
as far and for as long as possible. According to the Project for the 
New American Century report, Rebuilding America’s Defenses, it is 
necessary to seize the “unipolar moment.” 

‘The wider lefts tendency over the last two years to focus on 
this new imperialist expansion asa neoconservative project involving 
a small sector of the ruling class not reaching beyond the right 
wing of the Republican Party—resting on particular expansive 
interests in the military and oil sectors—is a dangerous illusion. At 
present there is no serious split within the U.S. oligarchy or the 
foreign policy establishment, though these will undoubtedly develop 
in the future as a result of failures down the road. There is no 
cabal, but a consensus rooted in ruling class needs and the 


‘dynamics of imperialism. 


There are, however, divisions between the United States and 
other leading states—intercapitalist rivalry remains the hub of the 
imperialist wheel. How could it be otherwise when the United 
States is trying to establish: itself as the surrogate world 
government in a global imperial order? Although the United States 
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is attempting to reassert its hegemonic position in the world it 
remains far weaker economically, relative to other leading capitalist 
states, than it was at the beginning of the post-Second World War 
period. “In the late 1940s, when the United States produced 50 
percent of the world’s gross national product (GNP),” James 
Dobbins stated in Iraq: The Day After, “it was able to perform those 
tasks [of military intervention and nation-building] more or less on 
. its own. In the 1990s, in the aftermath of the Cold War, America 
was able to lead much broader coalitions and thereby share the 
burden of nation building much more widely. The United States 
cannot afford and does not need to go it alone in building a free 
Iraq. It will secure broader participation, however; only if it pays 
attention to the lessons of the 1990s as well as those of the 1940s” 
(pp. 48-49). In other words, for a:stagnating U.S. economy that, 
despite its relative economic gains in the late 1990s, is in a much 
weaker economic position vis-4-vis its main competitors than in the 
years following the Second World War, outright hegemonism is 
beyond its means, and it remains dependent on “coalitions of the 
willing.” 

At the same time, it is clear’that in the present period of global 
hegemonic imperialism the United States is geared above all to 
expanding its imperial power to whatever extent possible and 
subordinating the rest’of the capitalist world to its interests. The 
Persian Gulf and the Caspian Sea Basin represent not only the bulk 
of world petroleum reserves, but also a rapidly increasing proportion 
of total reserves, as high production rates diminish reserves 
elsewhere. This has provided much of the stimulus for the United 
States to gain greater control of these resources—at the expense of 
its present and potential rivals. But U.S. imperial ambitions do not 
end there, since they are driven by economic ambitions that know 
no bounds. As Harry Magdoff noted in the closing pages of The 
Age of Imperialism in 1969, “it is the professed goal” of U.S. 
multinational corporations “to control as large a share of the world 
market as they do of the United States market,” and this hunger for 
foreign markets persists today. Florida-based Wackenhut Corrections 
Corporation has won prison privatization contracts in Australia, the 
United Kingdom, South Africa, Canada, New Zealand, and the 
Netherlands Antilles (“Prison Industry Goes Global,” 
www.futurenet.org, fall 2000). Promotion of U.S. corporate interests 
abroad is one of the primary responsibilities of the U.S. state. 
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Consider the cases of Monsanto and genetically modified food, 
Microsoft and intellectual property, Bechtel and the war on Iraq. It 
would be impossible to exaggerate how dangerous this dual 
expansionism of U.S. corporations and the U.S. state is to the 
world at large. As Istvan Mészáros observed in 2001 in Socialism ‘or 
Barbarism, the U.S. attempt to seize global control, which is 
inherent in the workings of capitalism and imperialism; is now 
threatening humanity with the “extreme violent rule of the whole 
world by one hegemonic imperialist country on a permanent 
basis...an absurd and unsustainable way of running the world 
order.”* 

This new age of U.S. imperialism will generate its own 
contradictions, amongst them attempts by other major powers -to 
assert their influence, resorting to similar belligerent means, and all 
sorts of strategies by weaker states and non-state actors to engage 
in “asymmetric” forms of warfare. Given the unprecedented 
destructiveness of contemporary. weapons, which are diffused ever 
more widely, the consequences for the population of the world 
could well be devastating beyond anything ever before witnessed. 
Rather than generating a new “Pax Americana” the United States 
may be paving the way to new global holocausts. 

The greatest hope in these dire circumstances lies in a rising 
tide of revolt from below, both in the United States and globally. 
The growth of the antiglobalization movement, which dominated 
the world stage for nearly two years following the events in Seattle 
in November 1999, was succeeded in February 2003 by the largest 
global wave of antiwar protests in human history. Never before has 
the world’s population risen up so quickly and in such massive 
numbers in the attempt to stop an imperialist war. The new age of 
imperialism‘is also a new age of revolt. The Vietnam Syndrome, 
which has so worried the strategic planners of the imperial order 
for decades, now seems not only to have left a deep legacy within 
the United States but also to have been coupled this time around 
with an Empire Syndrome on a much more global scale—something 
that no one really expected. This more than anything else makes it 
clear that the strategy of the American ruling class to expand the 
American Empire cannot possibly succeed in the long run, and will 
prove to be its own—we hope not the world’s—undoing. 


*Istvan Mészáros, Socialism or Barbarism (New York: Monthly Review Press, 2601). 
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From the 1980s on, and with the collapse of the Soviet system, 
the ruling class in the United States, whether Democrat or 
Republican, began drawing up a hegemonic program. Carried away 
by its military power, and without any competitor able to temper 


its fantasies, the United States chose to reinforce its domination by. 


deploying a military strategy aiming at “planetary control.” An early 
series of interventions—in the Gulf, Yugoslavia, Central Asia, 
Palestine, and Iraq—introduced this strategy for endless wars to be 
“made in the U.S.A.,” planned and decided unilaterally by 
Washington. 

The political strategy that accompanied this program defined the 
pretexts for it, whether these had to do ‘with terrorism, the fight 
against drug trafficking, or with accusations of producing weapons 
of mass destruction. These are obvious pretexts when one recalls 
the CIA’s invention of convenient terrorist adversaries, whether the 
Taliban or Bin Laden. 

Accusations of producing dangerous weapons—made today 
against Iraq and North Korea, but tomorrow against any convenient 
state—pale beside the actual use of these weapons by the United 
States. The United States used nuclear weapons at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki and chemical weapons in Vietnam, and it is threatening 
the further use of nuclear weapons in future conflicts. Such pretexts 
are only propaganda tools, in the sense that Goebbels gave that 
term: they are useful perhaps to manipulate U.S. opinion but less 
and less credible elsewhere. 

The idea of “preventive war,” now claimed as a “right” by 
Washington, does away with any notion of international law. The 
United Nations Charter forbids the recourse to war except in cases 
of legitimate self-defense, and it allows military intervention only 
under strict conditions, any response having to be measured and 


provisional. All specialists in international law know that the wars 
Samir Amin is director of the Third World Forum in Dakar, Seriegal. His 
recent books include Specters of Capitalism: A Critique of Current Intellectual 
Fashions (Monthly Review, 1998), and Obsolescent Capitalism: Contemporary 
Politics and Global Disorder, forthcoming from Zed Books. 
This article is adapted from Al-Ahram Weekly On-line no. 627, February 
27-March 5, 2003. 
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undertaken since 1990 have been completely illegitimate, and 
therefore those who bear the responsibility for them are also war 
criminals. Indeed, the United States, with the cooperation of other 
countries, is already treating the United Nations as the fascist 
states treated the League of Nations. 

The abolition of the common rights of all peoples is already 
underway. The principle of the equality of all peoples has been 
replaced by the distinction between a “master race” (Herrenvolk)— 
the people of the United States, and, behind them, those of Israel— 
and other peoples. The existence of those peoples that do not 
belong to the U.S. master race can only be tolerated if they do not 
constitute a threat to the ambitions of those who consider 
themselves the masters of the planet. This master race reserves the 


' right to conquer whatever living space it judges necessary for itself 


and for those peoples it supports. 

What are the national interests that the U.S. ruling class 
considers as giving it this right? 

This is a class that recognizes only one objective—that of making 
money. The North American state is openly at the service of 
satisfying the demands of the dominant segment of capital made up 
of U.S. multinationals. 

We, therefore, have all become “red skins,” the contemptuous 
name reserved for the Native Americans, in the eyes of the 
Washington establishment—that is to say, peoples who have the 
right to exist only in so far as they do not frustrate the expansion 
of U.S.-based multinational capital. We have been promised that 
resistance to the United States will be crushed using any and every 
means, even extermination if necessary. If it is a question of making 
an additional fifteen million dollars in profit for the American 
multinationals at the expense of 300 million victims, then there will 
be no hesitation. The “rogue state” par excellence, to borrow the 


` language used by Presidents Bush Senior and Junior, as well as by 


Clinton, is none other than the United States itself. 

The U.S. program is certainly imperialist in the most brutal 
sense of that word, but it is not “imperial” in the sense that 
Antonio Negri has given the term, since it does not aim to manage 
the societies of the planet in order better to integrate them into a 
coherent capitalist system. Instead, it aims only at looting their 
resources. All this is part and parcel of the reduction of social 
thought to the mantras of vulgar economics, the single-minded 
focus on maximizing the financial profitability of dominant capital 
in the short term, putting the military at the disposal of this 


. capital, and delinking this capital from any system of human values. 
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Such capital is behind the barbaric expansionism capitalism carries 


within itself, substituting a demand of absolute submission to the 
so-called laws of the market for human values. 

- Throughout its history, U.S. capitalism has shown itself to be 
readier than European varieties to take such steps. Politically, the 
U.S. state is designed to serve the economy and nothing else, 
abolishing the contradictory and dialectical relationship between 
economy and politics. The genocide carried out against the Native 
Americans, the enslavement of the blacks, the successive waves of 
immigration into the United States leading to the predominance of 
ethnic and racial conflict, as manipulated by the ruling class, at the 
expense of the maturation of class consciousness—have all combined 
to produce the political monopoly of U.S.-society by the single 
party of capital. Both segments of this party share the same 
strategic global vision, though addressing their rhetoric to different 
“constituencies,” themselves drawn from the less than half of U.S. 
society that believes sufficiently in the system to bother voting. 

Not benefiting from the tradition by which the social democratic 
worker’s parties and the communists marked the formation of 
modern European political culture, American society does not have 
the ideological instruments at its disposal to allow it to resist the 
dictatorship of capital. On the contrary, capital shapes every aspect 
of this society’s way of thinking, and reproduces itself by reinforcing 
the kind of deep-seated racism that allows U.S. society to see itself 
as constituting a master race. “Playboy Clinton, Cowboy Bush”: this 
slogan from India rightly emphasizes the nature of the single party 
that manages-the so-called American democracy. 

For this reason, the North American program is not the kind of 
simple attempt to attain hegemony familiar from other hegemonic 
attempts in ancient and modern history, involving a vision of 
problems having coherent answers, whether based on -economic 
exploitation or political inequality. Instead, it is infinitely more 
brutal in its simple and extreme unilateral conception, and it is 
close to the Nazi program, which was also based on the principle of 
a master race. The U.S. program has nothing whatsoever to do with 
the beliefs of certain American liberal academics, who see U.S. 
hegemony as “benign.” 


If it should continue, this program can only lead to growing’ 


chaos, which will continually call for increasingly brutal 
management, with no strategic long-term vision. Finally, Washington 
will not even attempt to support its real allies, something which 
always requires knowing how to make concessions. Fake 
governments, like that of Karzai in Afghanistan, will manage things 
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better as long as military power supports a belief in the 
“invincibility” of the United cute Hitler did not think any 
differently. 

An examination of the connections between the criminal U.S. 
program and the realities of dominant capitalism made up of the 
countries of the Triad (the United States, Europe, and Japan) will 
allow us to understand its strengths and weaknesses. 

General opinion, as promoted by the unreflective media, has it 
that U.S. military power only constitutes the tip of the iceberg, and 
that it represents the extension of American superiority in all areas, 
notably economic, but even political and cultural. Therefore, such 
opinion believes, submission to the hegemony, that, America pretends 
to is inevitable. 

However, an examination of economic realities undermines this 
view. The U.S. production system is far from being the most 
efficient in the world. On the contrary, almost none of its sectors 
would be certain of beating competitors in the truly free market 
dreamt of by liberal economists. The U.S. trade deficit, which 
increases year by year, went from 100 billion dollars in 1989 to 450 
billion in 2000. Moreover, this deficit involved’ practically all areas 
of production—even the surplus once enjoyed by the United States 
in the area of high-technology goods, which stood at 35 billion in 
1990, has now turned into a deficit. 

Competition between Ariane rockets and those of NASA, as well 
as between Airbus and Boeing, testifies to the vulnerability of 
present American advantages. U.S. producers must compete against 
high-technology products from Europe and Japan, and manufactured 
goods from China, Korea, and other Asian and Latin American 
industrialized countries, as well as agricultural produce form Europe 
and the southern cone of Latin America. The United States probably 
would not be able to win were it not for the recourse to extra- 
economic means, a clear violation of the principles of liberalism the 
United States imposes on its competitors. 

In fact, the United States only enjoys comparative advantages in 
the armaments sector, precisely because this sector largely operates 
outside the rules of the market and benefits from state support. 
This may bring some benefits to the civil sphere, the Internet being 
the best-known example, but it also causes serious distortions that 
handicap many sectors of production. The North American economy 
lives parasitically to the detriment of its partners in the world 
system: “the United States depends for 10 per cent of its industrial 
consumption on goods whose import costs are not covered By the 
exports of its own products” (Emmanuel Todd After Empire). 
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The economic growth of the Clinton years, vaunted as the result 
of a “liberalism” that Europe was unfortunately resisting, was in 
fact largely fake, and was, in any case, not generalizable because it 
depended on capital transfers that meant the stagnation of partner 
economies. For all sectors of the real production system, U.S. 
growth during this period was not better than that of Europe. The 
“American miracle” was fed exclusively by a growth in expenditure 
produced by growing social inequalities (for example, in financial 
and personal services and the legions of lawyers and private police 
forces). In this sense, Clinton’s liberalism prepared the conditions 
for the reactionary wave and the victory of Bush Jr. Moreover, as 
Todd writes, “blown up by fraud, American GNP begins to 
resemble, in terms of statistical accuracy, that of the Soviet Union.” 

The world produces, and the United States, which has practically 
no funds in reserve, consumes. The U.S. advantage is that of a 
predator whose deficit is covered by loans from others, whether 
obtained by consent or force. The means put in place by Washington 
to compensate for deficiencies are of various kinds, including 
repeated unilateral violations of liberal principles; arms exports (60 
percent of the world market) largely imposed on subaltern allies, 
such as the Persian Gulf countries that never use these weapons; 
and the search for greater profits from oil, which presupposes 


greater control over the producers—the real reason for the wars in 


Central Asia and Iraq. 

The essential part of the American deficit is covered by 
contributions of capital from Europe, Japan, and the South—from 
oil-rich countries and comprador classes in every country of the 
third world, the poorest included—to this are added the additional 
sums brought in from servicing the debt that has been forced on 
practically all the countries on the periphery of the world system. 
The reasons behind the continuing capital movements that feed the 
parasitism of the U.S. economy and society, and that allow this 
superpower to live from day to day, are certainly complex. But they 
have nothing to do with the supposed laws of the market that are 
at once rational and unchangeable. 

The solidarity between the dominant segments of transnational 
capital and the members of the Triad is real, and it explains their 
rallying to globalized neoliberalism. The United States is seen as 
the defender, militarily if necessary, of common interests, though 
Washington hardly intends to share fairly the profits of its 
leadership. On the contrary, it seeks to make its allies into vassals, 
and is only ready to make minor concessions to its junior allies in 
the Triad. Will this conflict of interests within dominant capital 
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lead to the break-up of the Atlantic alliance? This is unlikely, but 
not impossible. 

The real conflict is situated on a different terrain, that of 
political culture. In Europe, a left alternative is still possible that 
would force a break with neoliberalism. However, this would require 
abandoning the vain hope that the United States will submit to the 
same neoliberal discipline it enforces on others, competing with 
European capital on a level playing field and permitting Europe an 
independent foreign policy. The capital surplus that Europe has until 
now been happy to place in the United States could then be used to 
launch a European economic and social renewal, which would be 
impossible without this capital surplus. However, were Europe to 
give priority to its own economic and social growth in this way, the 
artificial health of the U.S. economy would collapse, and the 
American ruling class would be confronted by its own social 
problems. That is what I mean by saying that Europe will either be 
on the left or it will not be at all. 

To get there, however, we must dispense with the illusion that 
the liberal game should, or could, be played honestly by all and 
then things would get better. The United States cannot give up the 
asymmetric practice of liberalism, since this is the only way that it 
can compensate for its deficiencies. U.S. prosperity comes at the 
price of others’ stagnation. 

Why, therefore, do capital flows to the benefit of the United 
States continue? Probably because for many the United States is a 
country for the rich and the safest refuge for them—this is the case 
for investments made by the comprador bourgeoisie of the third 
world. But what explains European attitudes? The “liberal virus,” 
together with a naive belief that the United States will end up 
accepting market rules, has a certain power over public opinion. The 
principle of the free circulation of capital, made sacred by the IMF, 
enables the United States to cover its deficit by pumping in financial 
surpluses generated elsewhere as a result of neoliberal policies, 
while submitting only very selectively to neoliberal discipline. 
However, for dominant capital the advantages of the system 
overcome its inconveniences—this is the price that it must pay to 
Washington in order to ensure the permanence of the system. 

Countries described as “indebted poor countries” are forced to 
pay, but there is one indebted powerful country that will never pay 
its debts. The militarist program chosen by the U.S. establishment 
should be seen in this perspective, being nothing other than an 
admission that the United States has no other means at its disposal 
to impose its economic hegemony. 
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The causes of the weakening of the U.S. production system are 
complex. They are certainly not conjunctural, and they cannot be 
corrected by the adoption of a correct rate of exchange, for example, 
or by putting in place a more favorable balance between salaries and 
productivity. On the contrary, they are structural. The poor quality 
of general education and training in the United States, the product 
of a deep-rooted prejudice in favor of the private to the detriment 
of the public sector, is one of the main reasons for the profound 
crisis that U.S. society is currently going through. 

One should, therefore, be surprised that the Europeans, far from 
drawing the logical conclusions from observing the deficiencies of 
the U.S. economy, are actively going about imitating it. Here, too, 
the liberal virus does not explain everything, even if it fulfills some 
useful functions for the system in paralyzing the left. Widespread 
privatization and the dismantling of public services will only reduce 
the comparative advantages from which “Old Europe” still benefits. 
However, whatever damage these measures will cause in the long 
term, they offer dominant capital, which lives in the short term, the 
chance of making additional profits. 

The militarist program adopted by the United States now 
threatens all peoples. It is the expression of the logic adopted by 
Adolf Hitler—to change social and economic relations by military 
force in favor of the master race of the day. This program, now 
filling the foreground, over-determines all political circumstances, 
since the pursuit of such a program weakens advances obtainable 
through social and democratic struggle. Halting the U.S. militarist 
program becomes, therefore, a major aim and responsibility for all. 

Success in this struggle will depend on the capacity of people 
everywhere to rid themselves of liberal illusions, since there will 
never be an authentically liberal globalized economy. This is the 
case despite all the means used td make us believe otherwise— 
while the World Bank discourse operates as a sort of ministry of 
propaganda for Washington extolling democracy, good governance, 
or the reduction of poverty, it has no other function. Joseph Stiglitz, 
made the subject of considerable media buzz for rediscovering some 
elementary truths and asserting them with an air of authority, has 
nevertheless been unable to draw the simplist conclusions calling 
the prejudices of vulgar economics into question. 

The reconstruction of a Southern Front capable of giving the 
peoples of Asia, Africa, and Latin America together in solidarity 
across three continents, the capacity to make their voices heard, 
will require liberating ourselves from the illusion that a globalized 
liberal system without assymetry would help the peoples of the 
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third world. Is it not ridiculous to watch the countries of the South 
insist upon “putting liberal principles into practice without 
discrimination,” thus gaining the applause of the World Bank? When 
was the World Bank ever concerned with defending the third world 
against the United States? 

The struggle against U.S. ppan and the U.S. militarist 
program is a struggle shared by all peoples, from its major victims 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America, to the peoples of Europe and 
Japan who are condemned to subordinate positions, and also to the 
people of North America themselves. We should salute the courage 
of all those’ at the heart of the beast who have refused to submit, as 
their predecessors refused to submit to the McCarthyism of the 
1950s. Like those who dared to resist Hitler, they have merited all 
the praise that history can heap upon them. 

Will the dominant class in the United States be able to carry 
forward the criminal program behind which it has rallied? This is 
not an easy question to answer—little or nothing in the history of 
U.S. society prepares it for it. The single party of capital, whose 
power in the United States is not contested, has thus far not given 
up on military adventure, and therefore the responsibility of this 
class as a whole cannot be downplayed. The power of Bush Jr. is 
not that of a clique of armament and oil producers. As has been the 
case in the entire modern history of the United States, the dominant 
power has been that of a coalition of the sectoral interests of 


_ capital, falsely described as “lobbies.” 


However, this coalition can only govern if other segments of 
capital accept it. Clearly, political, diplomatic and even military 
setbacks could encourage the minority in the U.S. establishment 
who are ready to renounce the military adventures the country is 
engaged in. To hope for more than this seems to me to be as naive 
as to have hoped, at the height of the Nazi regime, that the 
assassination attempts against Adolf Hitler would succeed. 

If the Europeans had reacted in 1935 or 1937, they could have 
stopped the Hitler regime. The failure to react until September 1939 
cost the lives of tens of millions. Let us act together in the hope 
that a response to the present Washington neo-Nazis will come 
sooner. 
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I am going to start with two things with which.1 think nearly all 
MR readers will probably agree. One, imperialism is an integral part 
of the capitalist world-economy. It is not a special phenomenon. It 
has always been there. It always will be there as long as we have a 
capitalist world-economy. Two, we are experiencing at the moment 
a particularly aggressive and egregious form of imperialism, which 
is now even ready to claim that it is being imperialist. 

Now, I ask you to reflect upon that anomaly. How come at the 
moment we are living through a particularly aggressive and 
egregious form of imperialism, which for the first time.in over a 
hundred years has been ready to use the words “imperial,” and 
“imperialism”? Why should they do that? Now, the answer most 
people give in one word is U.S. strength. .And the answer I will 
give in one word is U.S. weakness. 

We have to start in 1945 when the United States became 
hegemonic, really hegemonic. What does hegemony in this context 
mean? It means that the U.S. nation-state was so much the 
strongest, it had an economic capability so far ahead of anybody 
else in the world as of 1945, that it could undersell anyone in their 
own home markets. The United States had a military strength that 
was unparalleled. As a consequence, it had an ability to create 
formidable alliances, NATO, the U.S.-Japan Defense Pact, and so 
on. At the same time the United States, as the hegemonic power, 
became culturally the center of the world. New York became the 
. center of high culture and American popular culture went on its 
march throughout the world. 

The first time I was in the Soviet Union, in the Brezhnev era, my 
hast took me to a nightclub in Leningrad. The one thing that 
startled me in the Soviet Union, the whole time ] was there, was 
that in this nightclub one heard American popular music sung in 
English. And, of course, ideologically, I think we underestimate the 
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degree to which the theme of the “free world” has had legitimacy 
among wide segments of the world population. 

So the United States was really on top of the world for about 
twenty five years, and it got its way in whatever it wanted to do. 

It is true that there was the Soviet Union, which posed a military 
difficulty for the United States. Nonetheless, the United States 
handled that very simply by an agreement. It is called Yalta, which 
encompasses more than just what happened at Yalta itself. I think 
the left has underestimated historically the reality and the 
importance of the Yalta arrangements that made the Cold War a 
choreographed arrangement in which nothing ever really happened 
for forty years. That was the important thing about the Cold War. 
It divided up the world into a Soviet zone that was about a third of 
the world, and the U.S. zone that was two-thirds. It kept the zones 
economically separate and allowed them to shout at each other 
loudly in order to keep their own side in order, but never to make 
any truly substantial changes in the arrangement. The United States 
was therefore sitting on top of the world. 

This lasted only about twenty-five years. The United States ran 
into difficulty somewhere between 1967 and 1973 because of three 
things. One, it lost its economic edge. Western Europe and Japan 
become sufficiently strong to defend their own markets. They even 
began to invade U.S. markets. They were then about as strong and 
as competitive as the United States economically and that, of 
course, had political implications. 

Secondly, there was the world revolution of 1968 that many MR 
readers were involved in, in one way or another. Think of what 
happened.in 1968. In 1968, there were two themes that were repeated 
everywhere throughout the world in one version or another. One, we 
don’t like the U.S. hegemony and dominance of the world, and we 
don’t like Soviet collusion with it. That was a theme everywhere. 
That was not only the Chinese stance on the two superpowers but 
that of most of the rest of the world as well. 

The second thing that 1968 made clear was that the Old Left, 
which had come to power everywhere—Communist parties, social- 
democratic parties, and national liberation movements—had not 
changed the world and something had to be done about it. We 
were not sure we trusted them anymore. That undermined the 
ideological basis of the Yalta agreement, and that was very 
important. 

The third thing that happened is that there were people who 
didn’t agree with Yalta. They were located in the third world and 
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there were at least four significant defeats of imperialism that 
occurred in the ‘third world. The first was China, where the 
Communist Party defied Stalin and marched on Kuomintang- 
controlled Shanghai in 1948, thus getting China out from under U.S. 
influence on the mainland. That was a central defeat in the U.S. 
attempt to control the periphery. Secondly, there was Algeria and all 
_ its implications as a role model for other colonial territories. There 
was Cuba, in the backyard of the United States. And finally there 
was Vietnam, which both France and then the United States were 
incapable of defeating. It was a military defeat for the United States 
that has structured world geopolitics ever since. . 

The threefold fact of the rise of economic rivals, the world 
revolution of 1968 and its impact on mentalities across thé world, 
and Vietnam’s defeat of the United States, all taken together, mark 
the beginning of the decline of the United States. 

How could the rulers of the United States handle the loss of 
hegemony? That has been the problem ever since. There were two 
dominant modes of handling this loss of hegemony. One is that 
pursued from Nixon through Clinton, including Ronald Reagan, 
including George Bush, senior. All these presidents of the United 
States handled it the same way, basically a variant of the velvet 
glove hiding the mailed fist. | 

They sought to persuade Western Europe and Japan and others ` 
that the United States can be cooperative; that the others could 
have an alliance of semi-equals, though with the United States 
exerting “leadership.” That’s the Trilateral Commission and the G7. 
And, of course, they were using all this time the unifying force of 
opposition to the Soviet Union. 

Secondly, there was the so-called “Washington Consensus” that 
coalesced in the 1980s. What is the Washington Consensus about? I 
remind you that the 1970s was the era when the United Nations 
proclaimed the decade of development. Developmentalism was the 
name of the game from the 1950s through the 1970s. Everybody 
proclaimed that countries could develop. The United States 
proclaimed it. The Soviet Union proclaimed it, and everybody in the 
third world proclaimed it—if only a state were organized properly. 
Of course, people disagreed about how to organize a state properly, 
but if only it were organized properly and did the right things, it 
could develop. This was the basic ideology; development was to be 
achieved by some kind of control over what went on within 
sovereign national states. 

Now the Washington Consensus was. the abandonment and the 
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denigration of developmentalism, that had by the late 1980s visibly 
failed, and, therefore, everybody was ready to abandon it. They 
substituted for developmentalism what they called globalization, 
which simply meant opening up all the frontiers, breaking down all 
the barriers for: (a) the movement of goods; and more importantly 
(b) capital; but not (c) labor. And the United States set out to 
impose this on the world. 

The third thing they did along this line of “cooperation” was an 
ideological consensus-building process at Davos. Davos is not 
unimportant. Davos was an attempt to create a meeting ground of 
the world’s elites, including elites from the third world, and 
constantly bringing together and: blending their political activity. 

At the same time, the objectives of the United States during this 
period took three forms. One was to launch a counteroffensive. It 
was a counteroffensive of neoliberalism on three levels to: (1) reduce 
wages worldwide; (2) reduce costs to (and end ecological 
constraints on) corporations, permitting the total externalization 


~ and socialization of such costs; and (3) reduce taxation, which was 


subsidizing social welfare (that is to say subsidizing education, 
health care, and lifelong guarantees of income). 

On all these three levels they were only partially successful. 
None of these three succeeded totally, but they all succeeded a 
little. However, cost curves were not brought down to anything like 
the 1945 level. The cost curves had gone way up and they are down 
now, but they are not down below the 1945 level, and they will go 
up again. 

The second objective was to deal with the military threat. The 
real threat to U.S. military power, and they say it all the time, so 
let’s believe them, is nuclear proliferation; because if every little 
country, has nuclear weapons it becomes very tricky for the United 
States to engage in military action. That is what North Korea is 
demonstrating at this moment. North Korea only has two nuclear 
bombs, if what the newspapers say is correct. But that is enough to 
shake things up. 

The third gbjective—and this was very crucial and they’ve been 
working at it since the 1970s—was to stop the European Union. The 
United States was for the European Union in the 1950s and 1960s 
when it was a means of getting France to agree to have Germany 
rearm. But once it became serious it was viewed as an attempt to 
create a European state of one variety or another, and the United 
States was of course strongly opposed to it. 

What happened? First, we had the collapse of the Soviet Union. 
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That was a disaster for the United States; it removed the most 
important political weapon they had in relation to Western Europe 
and East Asia. - 

Second, there was Saddam. Saddam Hussein started the first 
Gulf War. He did it deliberately. He did it deliberately to challenge 
the United States. He could not have done that if the Soviet Union 
had still been an active power. They would have stopped him from 
doing it because it would have been too dangerous in terms of the 
Yalta agreement. And he got away with it. That is‘to say at the end 
of the war, all he lost was what he had gained. He was back at the 
starting point. That is what has stuck in the craw for ten years. 
That war was a draw. It was not a victory for the United States. 

Third, we saw in the 1990s, to’ be sure, a momentary spurt of 
the U.S. economy, but not of the world-economy as a whole and a 
spurt that is now over. But we now have a weakening of the dollar, 
and the dollar has been a crucial lever of the United States, enabling 
it to have the kind of economy it has and the dominance it has over 
the rest of the world. And finally, we had 9/11 that showed that the 
United States was vulnerable. 

Enter the hawks. The hawks do not see themselves as the 
triumphant continuation of U.S. capitalism or U.S. power or 
anything else. They see themselves as a group of frustrated 
outsiders who for fifty years did not get their way even with Ronald 
Reagan, even with George Bush, senior, even with George Bush, Jr. 
before 9/1L, They are still worried that George Bush, Jr. will chicken 
out on them. They think that the policy that went from Nixon to 
Clinton to the first year of George W. Bush, of trying to handle this 
situation, diplomatically, multilaterally—I cal] it the velvet glove— 
was an utter failure. They think it just accelerated the decline of the 
United States and they think that had to be changed radically by 
engaging in an egregious, overt, imperial action—war for the sake of 
war. They did not go to war on Iraq or Saddam Hussein because he 
was a dictator. They did not go to war on Iraq even for oil. I will 
not argue that point here, but they did not need the war on Iraq for 
oil. They needed it to show the United States could do it, and they 
needed that demonstration in order to intimidate two groups of 
people: (1) anybody in the third world who thinks that they should 
engage in nuclear proliferation; and (2) Europe. This was an attack 
on Europe, and that is why Europe responded the way it did. 

I wrote an article in 1980 in which I said, “It is geopolitically 
inevitable that over the next period, there will emerge a Paris/ 
Berlin/Moscow alliance.” | said this when the Soviet Union was still 
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in existence and I have repeated it ever since. Now, everybody talks _ 
about it. There is actually a website now, www.paris-berlin- 
moscou.info/, which reprints what people are writing in French, 
German, Russian, and English throughout Europe about the virtues 
of a Paris/Berlin/Moscow linkup. 

We must not underestimate the second Security Council non- 
vote in March of this year. It is the first time since the United 
Nations was founded that the United States, on an issue that 
mattered to it, could not get a majority on the Security Council. Of 
course, they have had to veto various resolutions in the past but on 
no issue that was truly crucial to them. But in March 2003 they 
withdrew the resolution because they could not get more than four 
votes for it. It was a political humiliation and it was universally 
regarded as such. The United States has lost legitimacy, and that is 
why you cannot call it hegemonic anymore. Whatever you want to 
call it, there is no legitimacy now and that’s crucial. 

So, what should we look for in the next ten years? First, there is 
the question of how Europe will construct itself. It will be very 
difficult, but they will construct themselves and they will construct 
an army. Maybe not all of Europe, but the core. The United States 
is really worried about it, and that army will sooner or later link up 
with the Russian army. 

Second, look at North East Asia. This is harder but I think 
China, a reunited Korea, and Japan will begin to move together 
politically and economically. Now, this will not be easy. The 
reunification of Korea will be a tremendously difficult thing to 
achieve. The reunification of China as well will be a difficult thing 
to achieve, and those countries have all sorts of reasons for hating. 
each other and tensions with deep historical roots, but the pressure 
is on them. If, realistically, they are going to survive as independent 
forces in the world, they will move in this direction. 

Thirdly, you should watch the World Social Forum. 1 think that 
is where the action is. It is the most important social movement 
now-on the face of the earth and the only one that has a chance of 
playinga really significant role. It has blossomed very fast. It has a 
wealth of internal contradictions that we should not underestimate 
and it will run through all sorts of difficult periods, and it may not 
make it. It may not survive as a movement that is a movement of 
movements, that has no hierarchical center, is tolerant of all the 
varieties within it and yet stands for something. This is not an 
easy game, but it is where the best hope lies. 

Finally, I would think you ought to look at the internal 
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contradictions among capitalists. The basic political contradiction 
of capitalism throughout its history has been that all capitalists 
have a common political interest insofar as there’s a world class 
struggle going on. At the same time, all capitalists are rivals of all 
other capitalists. Now that is a fundamental contradiction of the 
system and it’s going to be very explosive. 

- I don’t think we should underestimate the fact hat in April of 
2003 Lawrence Eagleberger, the secretary of state under the first 
President Bush, and still a close adviser of the current president’s 
father, said in print that if the United States were now to invade 
Syria, he, Eagleberger, would be for impeaching George W. Bush. 
Now, that is not a very light thing for a person of that sort to say. 
So there is a message being sent, and who is the message coming 
from? I think it is coming from the father for one thing. And beyond 
that, it is coming from an important segment of U.S. capital and of 
world capital. They are not all happy about the hawks. The hawks 
have not won the game. They have grabbed hold of the U.S. state 
machinery; 9/11 made that possible. And the hawks know it is now 
-or never and they will continue to push, because if they don’t push 
forward, they will fall back. But they have no guarantee of success, 
and some of their biggest enemies are other capitalists who do not 
like the line with Europe and Japan because they basically do believe 
in the unity of capital; who don’t think that the way you handle 
these things is by smashing all opposition, but would prefer to co- 
opt it. They are extremely worried that this is Samson pulling down 
the house. . 

We have entered a chaotic world. It has to do with the crisis of 
capitalism as a system, but I will not argue that now. What I will 
say is that this chaotic world situation will now go on for the next 
twenty or thirty years. No one controls it, least of all the United 
States government. The United States government is adrift in a 
situation that it is trying to manage all over the place and that it 
will be incapable of managing. This is neither good nor bad, but we 
should not overestimate these people nor the strength on which 
they rely. 
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American hegemony since 1945 has been structurally different in 
its degree and type of dominance from that of any other power in 
the history of capitalism. Instead of simply being the biggest power 
with the biggest capitalism among a number of great powers, the 
United States was able to exercise political dominance over the 
entire capitalist core. Before 1945 different capitalist centers. had 
geographically different zones of political and economic dominance. 
The United States ended that arrangement, making the whole 
capitalist world its geographical sphere of political dominance. On 
this basis it shaped and reshaped the conditions and forms of 
international capital accumulation throughout the capitalist world. 

The question today is whether the United States can continue 
this system in the post-Cold War world. This is the question that 
has been obsessing American and other state leaders since 1989, and 
it is the governing item on the agenda of the Bush administration 
just as it was on the agenda of the Clinton administration. As the 
Bush Senior administration noted correctly in its 1992 draft Defense 
Planning Guidance, the key threat to this kind of American 
hegemony lies in regionalist political challenges from the two other 
main centers of core capitalism: those at the western and: at the 
eastern ends of Eurasia. The U.S. grand strategy since the collapse 
of the Soviet bloc has sought to ensure that such regionalist 
political developments do not force the United States into accepting 
a more collegial political center of world capitalism. 

The resulting conflicts and aggressive power plays by the United 
States are thus focused today principally upon competition between 
capitalist centers, not direct conflicts between the United States 
and international labor and the anti-imperialist left. This article 
attempts to explore the forms and substance of intercapitalist 
relations in the post-1945 era of American hegemony. 


Peter Gowan is an editor of New Left Review, and professor of international 


relations at Metropolitan University in London. He is the author of The Global 


Gamble: Washington’s Faustian Bid for World Dominance (Verso Books, 1999). 
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American Hegemonism: . 
The Cold War Hub-and-Spokes Model 


American hegemonism during the Cold War was widely seen, on 
the left as well as the right, as really nothing more than American 
leadership of a core capitalist partnership. In other words, the core 
capitalist states were seen as having established a deep, organic, 
cooperative alliance to defeat Communism, manage ‘international 
capital accumulation, and keep the South open and under control. 
On this view, the United States was simply the first among equals, 
enjoying that status because of its size. Marxists had a model for 
this: a Kautskyite “ultra-imperialism.” And this vision was even 
radicalized in the 1990s into conceptions of a transnational capitalist 
class across the core, with a shared identity and shared fundamental 
interests to match. But this view is not, and has not been, the case. 


There was indeed a partnership of core capitalist states during 


the Cold War in the fight against Communism and to keep the 
South under control. Institutions like the international financial 
institutions, the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), 
and the security alliances as well as Western cooperation in the UN 
indicated this. 

But there was not only partnership. There was also American 
political dominance over the other core states.: The partnership and 
its institutional expressions could be thought of as a superstructure. 
But underpinning that superstructure was a deeper structure of 
American political dominance. 

This deep structure derived from the ability of the United States 
to create a particular kind of hub-and-spokes structure of relations 
which ensured that for each of the main core capitalist states its 
political relationship with the U.S. hub was more crucial to its vital 
interests than any other possible relatienship with any other power. 

During the Cold War this hub-and-spokes arrangement of 


dependency operated as a political system, which continually | 


reproduced itself. This system was constructed in the second half 
of the 1940s when all the main capitalist centers in Eurasia were 
desperately dependent upon the United States in almost every field: 
West Germany and Japan were occupied by the United States, the 
capitalist classes of France and Italy were weak and threatened 
internally, while the French state was desperate for help to regain 
and retain its empire as well as being worried about a German 
revival; Britain was financially crippled and desperate for resources 
to retain its empire. All needed dollars and American imports. 
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In these conditions the U.S. ruling elites, under the guidance of 
Dean Acheson, hit upon a masterly concept for assuring long-term 
American political dominance over the entire core. It offered to help 
all the main capitalist states with their particular key concerns, 
whether imperial or for reintegration into the state system, or fear 
of each other, or in some cases fear of domestic Communism. But — 
at the same time it asked them to join U.S. centered alliances for a 
military confrontation with the Soviet bloc and Communism. 

Once the other powers had accepted the governing character of 
the global cleavage between the “free world” and the “Communist 
enemy,” overriding all other possible political cleavages, the United 
States swiftly made that cleavage the basis for a continuous military 
conirontation with the Communist world. And it also drove the 
cleavage into the domestic political systems of the allies: the basis 
upon which a party was to be treated as legitimate within these 
domestic political systems was to be how the party stood on the 
global divide. 

In the generalized military confrontation with the Soviet Union 
the United States became the protector power, since if a war broke 
out between the United States and the Soviet Union, the allies of 
the United States lacked the military capacity to defend their 
territories from Soviet conventional forces. And the United States 
thus acquired the rights of such a protector power: a substantial 
degree of control and supervision of each ally’s military and foreign 
policy strategies, as well as an insistence on an overriding allegiance 
to the relationship with the United States, not to be substituted by 
any other alliance relationship. And in return for guaranteeing their 
security, the United States could ask for special rights and 
privileges both in the political and indeed the economic field. The 
result was thus a unipolar capitalist world in which the United 
States had the right to take unilateral decisions on the great global 
cleavage with the Communist bloc. 

This set of political relationships at an interstate level was then 
buttressed by the structure of the allies’ domestic political systems. 
These effectively precluded the possibility of political leaderships 
emerging legitimately on an international line of opposition to the 
global politics of the United States. 

A further beauty of this system was that it gave the basis for 
rebuilding aggressive bourgeois parties within the allied states. Such 
parties could trump parties of labor and the left by being the most, 
ageressive anti-Soviet and anti-Communist political force. And they 
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could use the military threat and the ideological connection between 
- social democrats and Communists as weapons against domestic 
~ demands for social reform. Thus the interests of domestic capitalist 
power and strong pro-Americanism became virtual synonyms in 
most allied states. 

The one weak center in this system was French Gaullism, for 
long the main political force on the right in France and a nationalist 
force rather than a Cold War pro-American force. De Gaulle 
withdrew from the military structure of NATO and removed U.S. 
troops from France, while simultaneously taking strong stands 
against seme U.S. political drives in the South. But France did not 
leave the Alliance itself and was in most respects still strongly 
linked to the United States in East-West relations. French attempts 
in the early 1960s to form a bloc with Germany and the attempt of 
the West Europeans to form a common position on Israeli-Arab 
relations in the early 1970s were both easily defeated. 

This set of dependencies was supplemented by others as the 
.West European empires crumbled. The core states found that their 
links to oil and raw material suppliers in the South and the 
protection of the investments in the South depended increasingly on 
American power and operations in the South. If the U.S. sanctions 
were imposed on, say, an important supplier of oil, the core state 
which had been buying that oil or whose company was extracting it, 
would be suddenly cut off. And if a revolution or coup d’etat 
threatened the foreign investments of any core capitalism, crushing 
the challenge would typically require either direct help from the 
United States or its acquiescence. 

The U.S. role as leader of the core in controlling the South was 
weakened by its defeat in Vietnam, but it managed to use proxy 
forces along with its sea and air power and capacity for covert 
action to sustain this system. It is worth stressing that this set of 
Cold War arrangements was not some sort of trick or bluff. There 
was a genuine Cold War confrontation and it did, on the whole, 
serve the interests of all the core capitalist states very well. There 
was bound to be a degree of conflict between the Soviet IJnion and 
the capitalist world .and there was bound to be deep hostility 
_ between Communist Parties and the various capitalist classes where 
Communism was a threat. But these antipathies did not necessarily 
mean a massive expansion of American power into Eurasia, turning 
the rest of the core capitalist states into subaltern allies. This was 
the achievement of the Achesonian system. 
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Combining Development Paths for Other Capitalist States 
with Structures Assisting the Dominance of U.S. Capitalism 


This political system was a necessary but not a sufficient 
condition for sustained U.S. hegemony over the capitalist core. 
Sustained hegemony required’ that the United States could offer a 
development path for other core capitalist classes while at the same 
time structuring the patterns of international capital accumulation 
in ways that facilitated a leading position for American capitalism. 

A development path is not just about economics. It is also about 
politics. Capitalist classes must be confident that they have a secure 
path towards their own enrichment—an effective way of extracting 
value out of production activity. They must also have a path to the 


` strengthening of the political authority of their state over their 


population: economics and politics must combine in what is at 
bottom an overall social power strategy of development. 

But another central issue in this area is the obvious tension 
between providing a development path for other core capitalisms 
and assuring the continued dominance of American capitalism. For - 
thirty years the United States triumphantly achieved this task, but 
its efforts to restructure patterns of accumulation from the 1970s on | 
were fraught with tensions and problems. | 

In the first phase of the postwar period, war destruction and 
economic dislocation in Eurasia offered the possibility of a great > 
postwar reconstruction boom. And American capitalism was the 
bearer of a new type of industrial capitalism with very dynamic 
possibilities. The so-called Fordist type of capitalism was different 
from the typical interwar and nineteenth century European form of. 
capitalism. This had involved using workers only for production, 
while the products of the most advanced industries were to be sold 
to middle-class markets around the world. The Fordist idea. gave 
the industrial workers the possibility of a role also in “realization,” 
as consumers of the products of advanced industries. And when 
this idea was linked to the power of the labor movements that 
emerged in a number of West European societies after the Second 
World War, often Communist led, and was linked also to Keynesian 
ideas of class compromise in economics and to ‘fears of, 
Communism, the basis was laid for a powerful economic growth | 
dynamic in Western Burope based upon a great: deepening of 
domestic product markets.1 

These production arrangements were sufficiently dynamic to draw 


-the social democratic labor movements into stable cooperation with 
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the new social order, giving the state concerned a solid basis for 


establishing liberal democracy. In societies where this class- coalition 


was too shaky, the United States backed authoritarian regimes, as 
in the Mediterranean European states (with Italy as a half-way 
Bouse), in South Korea, and Taiwan. 

itting these development paths together with the dominance of 
kaoa capitalism was relatively easy in the 1947-1970 period. On 
the one hand, the U.S. planners took the strategic decision to revive 
both German and Japanese capitalisms as the industrial hubs of 
their respective regions. These centers were thus destined to become 


the main competitors of American capitalism in the central field of © 
industrial competition. But at the same time, they were also the 


most strongly controlled and dependent in the political field, as 
quasi-protectorates and were thus most susceptible to U.S. political 
pressure. 

For twenty years Washington’s strategy for assuring the 
dominance of U.S. capitalism was centered on opening European 
labor markets to U.S. capital and opening product markets to U.S. 
industrial goods. On one side, Washington’s 1954 economic 
agreement with Germany guaranteed that German product and labor 
markets would be open to U.S. products and foreign direct 
investments. On the other side, Washington pushed for a treaty- 
based West European integration which would. guarantee in 


international law the openness of each West European economy to’ 
the products of other West European economies. Thus, from their 


West German base, American industrial capitals would have access 
to the product markets of the whole of Western Europe. 

The result was a single unified political and economic space 
covering the entire capitalist core under U.S. political and economic 
leadership. On this basis, the U.S. and other core states could act 
in partnership to control the South. 


The 1970s Crunch and the Drive for New Development Paths 
Favoring U.S. Ascendancy 


As Robert Brenner has so graphically demonstrated, by the 1970s 
the United States faced a powerful competitive challenge from the 
industrial capitalisms of Germany and Japan. And the Fordist path 


had also produced an industrial labor movement with great social 


power and a large measure of entrenched security. The result was a 
crisis of core-wide development strategy. The old strategy could 
have been continued, but it would have involved a deepening of 
collegial management of international economics, a deeper 
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corporatist collaboration with labor and a more inclusive 
arrangement with the South. Some capitalist groups argued for this 
in the 1970s, as in the Brandt Commission. But victory was achieved 
by the Anglo-American New Right’s program. 

This involved a rollback of the social power of labor in the core 
countries, a rollback of the social coalitions for state-centered 
development in the South, and a return to the forms of capitalism ` 
that had existed in the pre-1945 period and before the New Deal. 
Post-1945 restrictions on the property rights of capital were to be 
swept away: capital would no longer be treated as an instrument for 
achieving social goals such as full employment and social welfare; it 
would be treated as king. State social policy would be governed by 
the priority of serving capital in all fields. And capital no longer 
meant industrial output: it meant money capital, the largest possible 
pyramids of finance, looking for the most profitable rate of return 
in any direction at home and abroad. Tightly parcelized and 
controlled credit systems were swept away, controls on the right to 
move financial property in any direction were abolished, public 
services and state industrial sectors would be offered to money 
capital, macroeconomic ‘policy was to be geared to protecting the 
value of money capital, fiscal policy was to be geared to freeing 
money capital from taxation. This was a program for a return to the 
late nineteenth century capitalism of J. P. Morgan or Barings. Labor ` 
was to be shoved out the door again, allowed only to press its 
collective nose against the icy window to gaze at the feasting 
financial barons and their political toadies within. Keynes was dead, _ 
the rentiers were back, waving books by Hayek and hailing the new 
road from the supposed postwar serfdom of capital.” 

But linked to this recidivist program for social change within 
capitalist societies was also a new set of inflections of the effort to 
maintain the dominance of American capitalism. To understand this ` 
we must first examine how the United States sought to structure 
the international political economy in the postwar period to combine 
development paths for all with the ascendancy of U.S. capitalism. 


The American Playing Field for International Capitalism 


The ideology of the postwar international economy was free trade 
on a multilateral basis. The idea was that international economics 
within the capitalist world was radically separated from politics 
and the international economy was based not only on common rules 
applicable to all, but on rules that were derived from the norms and 
principles of free trade, enabling comparative advantage to drive the 
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international division of labor for the benefit of all. 

But the United States never really had a free trade approach to 
international economics, nor a multilateralist approach. The basic 
tradition was to open others’ markets to whatever sectors U.S. 
business was strongest in, while protecting U.S. sectors which 
could face superior competitors. The U.S. principle was reciprocity 
rather than most-favored-nation multilateralism. And this tradition 
persisted throughout the postwar period. 

At the same time these policies were partly concealed by other 
features of the American approach: U.S. postwar expansion was led 
less by trade than by foreign direct investment—a pattern that has 
persisted to the present day. Sales revenues from American overseas 
subsidiaries have been, and remain far larger than U.S. export 
revenues. Thus for the most dynamic and internationalized sectors 
of U.S. business the key issues were not so much tariffs and quotas 
and safeguards—the traditional stuff of trade politics—but access 
to labor markets abroad for U.S. capitals under very favorable terms. 
Thus the United States ensured, when the European Economic 
Community was created, that it would treat U.S. capitals (unlike 
other foreign capitals) as if they were European, with full “national 
treatment.” Secondly, the United States did allow international 
economics to be governed by legal procedural rules to a very great 
extent. It did not, on the whole, support managed trade geared to 
volume targets. Formally, the United States remained outside the 
GATT regime—the U.S. Senate never ratified GATT. But it allowed 
the GATT system to work in a legal sense, by and large. 

The fact that international economic exchanges were largely 
governed by legal procedural rules was very important because it 
gave capitalists everywhere a large measure of predictability and 
security for their operations. But the legal rules themselves were 
“positive law,” not norm-based on liberal free trade principles. The 
world of Ynternational trade law thus became a thicket of power- 
driven interests in which arguments were won less by those on the 
side of the angels of liberalism than by those able to pay the 
biggest lawyers’ fees and able to use market power threats to settle 
arguments about trade rights. 

Against this background we can note the ways in which the 
United States sought to maintain its capitalism’s dominance on an 
international level. The general goal has been to assure U.S. 
leadership in new growth sectors and to ensure U.S. entry into (and 
supervision of) new growth centers. New growth sectors are in the 
so-called high-tech fields, especially technologies with a wide 
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impact across economies. New growth centers are those countries 
or regions experiencing rapid, sustained economic growth; such 
centers need to be both penetrated by U.S. capitals and brought 
under U.S. political dominance so that the United States can have 
leverage over their future development path. 

Very important in ensuring leadership in new growth sectors is 
American industrial policy and not least the role of the military 
budget in such policy. This can fund research and development 
which can generate new growth technologies. It can also prime the 
pump with large military-related investments íin relevant 
infrastructure and with the U.S. state acting as an initial market for 
the products. No other core capitalist country has an equivalent set 
of instruments for launching new growth sector technologies. When 
U.S. fears arise that another center may be developing new growth 
sectors of global reach, we can see how it is inclined to sweep 
aside the liberal rhetoric and demand managed trade, using political 
threats. The classic example here was its confrontations with Japan 
in the late 1980s and early 1990s over microchips and 
semiconductors over which the United States simply imposed a 
bilateral managed trade regime. 

As far as new growth centers have been concerned, U.S. attitudes 
to exclusion have again been demonstrated by the example of Japan 
in the 1980s and also other East and Southeast Asian countries in 
the 1990s, with its insistent pressure for opening up to the entry of 
U.S. capitals: the classic example here would be the U.S. 
Department of the Treasury’s operations towards South Korea in 
1997-1998. And for a new growth center such as China, the drive to 
assure a liberal political regime easily influenced by U.S. leverage is 
evident today. A key lever for exerting pressure.on new growth 
centers is that of opening the U.S. market to their products in 
exchange for their opening their asset and other markets to the 
entry of U.S. capitals. 

But the recidivist turn to private finance-centered capitalism in 
the United States and its U.K. satellite was combined with an 
important new range of instruments for assuring the dominance of 
U.S. capitalism. The most important of these is what I have called 
elsewhere the Dollar Wall Street Regime (DWSR).? 


The Imperial Monetary Shift and 
the Dollar Wall Street Regime 


Any idea of a free trade level playing field in international 
economics has been premised on the assumption of a homogeneous, 
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stable international monetary system. Multilateral steps eliminating 
trade barriers make no sense as a level playing field if a leading 
state can then manipulate exchange rates at will and free itself from 
the payments disciplines applying to other states. And when that 
leading state is also the producer of the world’s main international 
currency, you have something like an imperial economic framework 
facing other capitalisms. You also have a monetary framework 
constantly generating payments crises and debt crises all over the 
place—except in the state issuing the lead currency. That is why, 
from the nineteenth century until the early 1970s, all authorities 
accepted the need for a stable, homogeneous international monetary 
order. But then the American authorities broke with that tradition 
and turned in just such an imperial direction. 

The first step was taken with the closing of the Gold Window 
in August 1971—a conscious strategic decision, planned far in 
advance, entailing a conscious rejection of a new, reformed 
homogenedus international monetary order.* This was followed by 
the effective sabotage by the United States of attempts .by the rest 
of the capitalist states to construct a new system in the early 
1970s.° And after an agreement to manage the dollar exchange rate 
with the deutschmark and the yen at the Rambouillet Summit of 
1975, the United States in fact soon went its own way, eventually 
dismissing the whole idea of such management in the early Reagan 
years. 

The result has been quasi-imperial in two main respects. First, 
by fragmenting the international monetary system, it pushes 
economic operators and states to seek stability by operating almost 
entirely within what is in effect a dollar bloc. The only alternative 
to extreme monetary instability is to regionalize their operations 
behind a monetary shield of their own, as the West Europeans 
chose to do beginning with the de facto construction of the 
deutschmark bloc in 1979. 

Secondly, by freeing the dollar from ‘the constraints of any 
international anchor and’ rules common to all, the United States 
could unilaterally subordinate international monetary conditions to 
the perceived requirements of American capitalism. When the United 
States was in recession, the U.S. authorities could drive the dollar 
down to generate export-led revival; when the United States was 
rising into boom, the Treasury Department could swing the dollar 
up massively against other currencies. 

Some believe that these gigantic swings in exchange rates are 
steered not by governments but by financial markets and foreign 
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exchange markets. This is trivially true but actually false. These 
markets are situated principally in New York and its London 
satellite. The biggest players in these markets take their cue in 
exchange rate issues from every word and gesture of the Treasury 
Department’s authorities and every move by the authorities of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. And since the two sides share 
fundamentally common interests, the U.S. Treasury Department can 
use the main financial market operators precisely as instruments 
and multipliers of public policy.® 

The full force of this power to swing the dollar’s value in great 
arcs can be appreciated when we remember the consequences of the 
dollar’s role as the main monetary unit of account and as the main 
means of payment for oil and many other international products. 
However much the dollar swings one way or the other, prices do 
not change for these products for those operating in the dollar 
zone. Furthermore, because of the dollars dominance as à means of 
payment, the United States can run up huge current account deficits 
and enormous external debts without facing the kind of monetary 
. payments constraints facing other states. 

The dominance of the dollar is not simply the result of the size 
of the U.S. economy. It is also and very importantly the result of 
two other things: politics and finance. A state that protects regimes 
and trade routes all over the world can, as Britain showed with its 
sterling area, gain the privileges of having a world money. So can 
the United States. A state that controls the sources of world oil 
politically can ensure that oil is priced and largely paid for in 
dollars and thus can defend the dollarinternational dominance. And 
a state which is the most politically secure in the world is a very 
safe place for storing financial property, thus ensuring huge inflows 
of funds into New York and its London (offshore) satellite. And a 
state with the largest, most liquid financial market in the world is 
the least risky place to store wealth since you can swiftly move your 
wealth out for other purposes in such large, liquid markets. 

The central structure of postwar capitalist economies had been 
the national columns running from the state through a tightly 
brigaded financial system to the industrial structures. The Anglo- 
American return to a Morgan-Barings style financial capitalism 
placed the private financial pyramids at the heart of the system, the 
industrial structures taking their places alongside real estate, private 
housing finance, private health care and a ‘host of other private 
services, with the state’s role redefined as the protector and 
service-provider for this new structure. - 
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The rise of the DWSR, assisted by the diplomatic efforts of 
Washington and London, opened the possibility of a vast new field 
of expansion outwards for American capitalism. Just as New York 
financial pyramids in the late nineteenth century acquired dominance 
over industrial capitalism further west by financing its development, 
so American financial pyramids at the end of the twentieth century 
could acquire dominance over industrial capitalists across the rest 


of the core. By sweeping away all restrictions on the centralization - 


of American finance and by drawing Main Street under the sway of 
Wall Street, the American authorities gave American financial 
pyramids an overwhelming edge in international finance by the end 
of the 1980s. With the structural instability in exchange rates, 
industrial capitals in Europe and in East Asia could not securely 
expand their sales in the United States through export strategies. 
They had to expand their operations through mounting production 


operations in all three centers. And with overcapacity in most . 


established industrial sectors, and the consequent need rapidly to 
seize international markets with new products, it could be hoped 
that the need to link up with American finance would be 
overwhelming. | 

Changes were also sought in the institutional structure of 
capitalism to ensure that industrial companies were dependent on 
securities markets and to ensure that hostile takeovers were 
permitted, with the intent that productive assets across the 
capitalist world would fall into American ownership and a vast 
transnational centralization of capital would be possible. And in 
conditions of generalized capitalist stagnation and crisis in much of 
the world, paradoxically governments and banks and industrial 
companies could be desperate for American finance to tide them 
over, giving American finance capitalism ever widening circles of 
control over international capitalism. International monetary 
instability greatly enhanced these possibilities. 

The drive to transform capitalism across the capitalist world 
into a new private-finance-centered social system increasingly 
integrated into an international capitalism dominated by the DWSR 
has continued for twenty years. It is widely assumed that the entire 
capitalist core has accepted this drive and changed accordingly. The 
idea of a globalized economy governed by neoliberalism expresses 
this assumption. Yet in reality we have seen much more tension- 
ridden relations between capitalist centers, despite the fact that in 
all centers there has been a drive to shift social power from labor 
to capital. The concept of neoliberalism captures the generalized 
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drive against the social power of labor. But it does not capture the 
parallel tension-ridden relations between’ the three main centers of 
capitalism. 

Thus while it is true that the West European states and Japan 
have liberalized financial systems, scrapped capital controls and. 
accepted the forcing open of other financial systems and service 
sectors through the WTO and other mechanisms, it is also true 
that neither the West Europeans nor the East Asians have fully 
embraced the U.S. model and the U.S. program for the world 
economy. The West Europeans built a regional monetary shield 
against the dollar system and combined an adaptive deal with the 
United States on the WTO with efforts greatly to strengthen ‘their 
own economic and regulatory integration through the EU. And in 
East Asia also there have been strong reactive tendencies towards 
regional networks. 

Neither in Western Europe nor in East Asia have these defensive 
reactions been taken on behalf of labor. Far from it. The West 
European regionalist defense mechanisms have simultaneously been 
mechanisms for eroding the social power of labor, most obviously 
in the policy framework for the euro, which is patently geared 
towards driving through a qualitative weakening of the rights and 
bargaining strength of labor, particularly in Germany. 

It is also true that no other capitalist center has advanced an 
alternative program for international capital accumulation or 
proclaimed its own capitalism as an alternative model to that of the 
United States. Only through the emergence of such an alternative 
can the advance of the U.S. model be checked or defeated. And 
indeed, the risks of advancing such an alternative would be very 
great. It could after all stimulate labor to join the challenge. It 
could split the capitalist core’s approach to the South in political 
economy matters, opening the way towards resistance to common 


transatlantic economic interests in the South. And above all it could 


delegitimize the American model even within the United States 
itself. All these possible consequences would ensure that any 
important center offering an alternative would face ferocious 
resistance from the United States and its transnational supporters. 
The fact that neither the German nor the Japanese capitalist 
classes and states have embraced the new American system is 
extremely important and it is all the more remarkable given the 
gigantic pressures from the 1995-2000 American boom. But the 
boom has now turned out to have been a bubble, and the American 
bubble has turned out fo have involved a great deal of parasitic and 
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predatory activity, actually undermining the American productive 
base as in the paradigmatic case of Enron. This marks a very 
substantial setback for the drive to reorganize American and 
international capitalism to assure U.S. capitalist dominance through 
the first half of the twenty-first century. 


New Challenges to American Hegemony and U.S. Responses 


Against this background we can more easily appreciate the 
challenges to U.S. hegemony in the post-Cold War period. We will 
first examine the challenges and then consider the possible 
strategies of the United States for meeting them. 

The Soviet bloc collapse has had a number of negative 
consequences for the exercise of U.S. political dominance over the 
capitalist core. The East Asian capitalisms (Japan, South Korea and 
Taiwan) remain dependent on U.S. military power for their security, 
but largely as a result of U.S. policies. This is most obvious in the 
case of South Korea. If the U.S. were to sign a peace treaty with the 
North and assure its security, South Korean pS dependence on 
the U.S. would be ended. 

But the security dependence of Western Europe on U.S. military 
capacity ended with the disappearance of the Soviet Union. This has 
opened up a very considerable threat to America’s global political 
dominance because it has facilitated a turn on the part of West 
European continental states toward building an increasingly strong. 
political caucus and thereby undermining the hub-and-spokes 
division and dependency of West European states in the field of 
international politics. 

The West European states did not turn towards stronger 
political integration out of some collective will to launch some sort 
of bid for world leadership, supplanting the United States. They 
did so because of the confluence of a number of specific pressures 
and needs. Germany desired to bind other West European states 
more closely around it, worrying that its greatly enhanced power 
might lead its neighbors (not least France) to want to gang up 
against it. Since France (and Britain) resisted a decisive move to a 
. federal democratic EU, the obvious alternative was that of a strong 
political bloc in international politics. There was also the perceived 
need to present a common political as well as economic front to 
East Central Burope, and the obvious instrument for doing this was 
through strengthening the EU as the political instrument for 


processing German and other West European policies towards the 
Fast. 
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Critically, the EU was being used as the main instrument for 
transforming social relations within its member states in a 
“neoliberal” direction. The basic idea was to use European social 
democratic enthusiasm for European unity against European social 
democratic commitment to labor rights. But in the 1990s, the 
European economies were stagnating with high unemployment and 
the EU lacked any genuine democratic legitimacy. Therefore, to 
enhance the authority of the EU in pursuit of neoliberalism, new 
policy areas and activities were sought which would appeal to the 
European center left. Many of these were in the international 
political field: campaigns on human rights, environmentalism, arms 
control, aid and a host of other such causes. No longer legitimating 
the EU as a social model for the world, the EU states sought to 
legitimate it as the supreme global champion of the pacification of 
the world through international law rather than power politics. 

The drive for monetary union and the establishment of the euro 
was perceived, rightly, in continental Western Europe as requiring a 
greatly strengthened political base; but gaining such a base was very 
difficult, especially because of the continued divisions within French 
state elites on French national strategy. What could be called a 
Mitterrandist wing was committed to France as a regionalist power, 
focused on leading Western Europe through the EU—a national 
strategy requiring very close collaboration with Germany; but the 
other wing, which could be called the Chirac tendency, defined 
French national strategy in terms of France being a small global 
power, with its bomb and seat on the UN Security Council. And as 
for the British role, it was principally directed to being the 
champion in the EU of the Anglo-American model of private-finance- 
centered capitalism and to trying to break up the political cohesion 
of the EU. 

But from an American grand strategy perspective, the erosion of 
the hub-and-spokes dependency in Europe and the pressures in 
Western Europe towards political unity constituted a fundamental 
medium-term threat to American global hegemony. The possibility 
of an equally large political, financial, and industrial center in 
Europe could not possibly be anything other than.a fundamental 
power threat. But it was one that could not be acknowledged 
because since 1947, the United States had itself championed 
European integration. And although that policy had become 
increasingly declaratory rather than. operational by the 1980s, the 
bulk -of the European intelligentsia and, it seems, much of the 


political elites did not grasp just what a threat they posed to the 
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U.S. from this angle: a threat equivalent to China, Japan, and South 
Korea getting together as an East Asian union modeled on the EU, 
and a threat all the more insidious for being difficult to denounce. 
„publicly. 

=- The problem posed by the EU was also connected to the drive 
for consolidation of the new Anglo-American program for a world 
of private-finance-centered capitalism, led by an imperial dollar and 
centered in the American financial pyramids. If the euro was 
consolidated and euroland built a genuinely unified financial base, 


the pressures towards federal political unity would be very strong, ` 


and within such a federal Europe pressures for a kind of capitalist 
society different from the Anglo-American model would become 
very strong. The fact that the huge range of U.S. subsidiaries in the 
EU—half of all U.S. affiliate business sales abroad are in the EU— 


benefited greatly from the EU political economy structures. 


(including the euro) made this threat to the United States all the 
more insidious. 

A further threat derived from the possibility that Western Europe 
could find increasing common ground with East Asia on a wide 
range of issues in the international political economy: a common 
hostility to the imperial dollar and the potentially lethal financial 
strikes by U.S. operators (despite the fact that West European 
operators had also participated in the operations of U.S. banks and 
the U.S. Treasury in the East Asian crisis). 

The ideological basis for American military power projection 
during the Cold War had been the supposed massive military threat 
from the Soviet bloc and Communism. This was largely accepted as 


legitimating the aggressive use of military coercion against pro- ` 


Soviet forces and regimes. But with the end of the Cold War, the 
aggressive use of U.S. military power faced serious legitimation 
problems. Many voices were raised for military aggression to be 
outlawed unless it was expressly sanctioned by the Security Council, 
as laid down in the UN Charter. And West European governments 
supported this line. Attempts by the Clinton administration to 
identify a new string of enemies—the so-called rogue states, dubbed 
such in 1994—were branded by many, including European 
governments, as exaggerated and inappropriate, and efforts by the 
U.S. government to enforce sanctions against Iran and Libya as well 
as Cuba were flouted by U.S. allies in Western Europe while the 
blockade against Iraq was also challenged. 

This West European effort to place political-legal constraints on 
the U.S. use of its major political instrument—its capacity for 
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military aggression—actually contained the seeds of a new world 
order concept which can be very attractive to other capitalist states 
but which is thoroughly subversive of the entire way in which the 
American state is configured. The West European idea, expressed 
most cogently by German policy elites is that the Atlantic world. 
should dominate the rest of the world by means of international 
public law. The Atlantic states, following the example of West 
European integration, should voluntarily subordinate themselves to 
international legal rules constraining their sovereign autonomy. They 
should then ask others wishing access to their markets and.close 
political relations to subordinate themselves to the same rules. And 
states which egregiously flout the norms supposedly underlying the 
rules of the international system should then be subject to coercive 
sanctions, including, but only as a final resort approved by the 
Security Council, military force. The imperial secret of the whole 
concept lies in who writes the rules in the first place. If this is 
done by the Atlantic states, they can dress them up as being 
universalist-liberal norm-based rules while in devilish detail they 
are simply “positive law” rules serving the interests of the Atlantic 
states. The model here is, of course, the European-inspired WTO 
which presents its rules as rooted in universalist-liberal free trade 
norms while in fact they are a concoction of positive law rules 
serving Atlantic capitalist interests. Under this world order concept, 
military coercive power operates not in opposition to international 
law but as its enforcer. 

Yet the United States has no tradition whatever of subordinating 
itself to international treaty-based law and it has no interest in a 
world order in which military force becomes operational only as a 
last resort. Yet the West European idea attracts powerful support 
from other core capitalist states as well as from many states in the 
South. Such support is indicated by the EU’s success, in the teeth 
of U.S. opposition, on issues such as the International Criminal 
Court and the Kyoto Protocols. 

These problems contributed to new potential challenges within 
the United States itself: While the U.S. capitalist class and its 
political leaders were overwhelmingly committed to maintaining and 
extending U.S. political dominance and the continued expansion of 
U.S. capitals on a global scale, the end of the Cold War raised the 
threat of majorities in the U.S. electorate demanding that U.S. 
governments prioritize domestic improvement and reallocate 
resources from the military field and overseas expansion to tackling 
problems at home. Though committed to rebuilding U.S. global 
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political dominance, the Clinton administration did not attempt to 
mobilize a broad popular constituency for power projection abroad. 
The boom of the second half of the 1990s eased this potential 
pressure but did not solve the basic political problem, which had 
been demonstrated so strongly by the eviction of Bush Senior from 
the White House despite his Gulf War victory. 

We should add the fundamental geopolitical problem inherent in 
the turns of Russia and China towards capitalism. These turns 
undermined their useful status as potential threats to a Western 
Europe and Japan in need of U.S. military services for protection. 
They also set up competitive pressures within the core countries to 
gain privileged relations with these two states and privileged access 
to their labor and product markets and resources and assets. The 
obvious danger from an American point of view was that in the 
West a Germany anchored within a more cohesive EU could 
establish a privileged partnership with Russia, while.some or all of 
the East Asian capitalisms could link up with China in a strong 
regional network that could weaken American leverage and economic 
penetration. 

A final consequence of the Soviet bloc collapse for American 
political leverage was the following paradox: America was the purest 
of symbols of capitalism and thus the defeat of Communism should 
have, and in many ways did, greatly enhance the attractive power of 
the American capitalist model. Yet at the same time, the deepest 
source of American political power during the postwar period lay in 
the fact that capitalist classes throughout the world knew that they 
could rely upon the United States to help crush labor or socialist 
challenges to their power. Yet, with the great decline of this threat 
after the Soviet collapse, this particular American service was also 
facing significant redundancy. Indeed, there was a growing tendency 
for liberals and others in the core capitalist countries to argue that 
the greatest challenge to the world came not from the enemies of 
liberalism and democracy but from the deep and growing divide 
between North and South as well as from environmental crises. And 
on this agenda the United States was identified as a major source 
of problems, rather than as a provider of solutions. And as the 
1990s wore on, the pernicious, destructive consequences of the 
DWSR and of the WTO regimes generated a growing opposition 
from young people in the North as well as from social movements 
in the South. 

Thus, by the end of the 1990s there were plentiful indications 
that the United States was facing multiple challenges as a result of 
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the Soviet bloc collapsé. and its consequences. The most serious of 
these challenges came from what for many is a surprising quarter: 
Western Europe. 


The Bush-Lieberman Counter-Punch 


There is abundant evidence that in the face of the challenges of 
the Soviet bloc collapse a consensus quickly emerged in the United 
States for the American state to attempt to transfer its political 
hegemony from one over the capitalist core to one over the globe as 
a whole.” Ways would be found to bind all the main powers across 
Eurasia into hub-and-spokes dependency relations with the U.S. of 
a kind that would ensure that each such power would privilege its 
desire to accommodate U.S. political thrusts over all other options. 

The main emphasis of the Clinton administration ‘was upon 
economic statecraft and upon driving through the program for a 
new global accumulation regime in which U.S. rentier-centered 
capitalism would be central. “Economic globalization” and the 
operations of the U.S. Treasury were at the heart of the Clinton 
approach on a global scale. But at the same time, in the political 
field, the priority was to re-establish U.S. dominance over Western 
Europe and over its expansion eastward. The Clinton administration, 
building on Bush Senior’s success in keeping Germany in NATO and 
thus preserving the NATO structure, successfully undermined West 
European attempts to resolve the Yugoslav crisis outside the NATO 
framework. Its Bosnia victory over West European efforts to resolve 
the crisis was followed by NATO’s eastward expansion, a 
polarization against Russia in the Kosovo War, and: the 
consolidation of strong American political ties with Poland, the 
Baltic states, Bulgaria, and Romania. But what the Clinton 
administration failed to prevent was the continuing efforts to 
strengthen the political cohesion of Western. Europe, its search for 
greater autonomy and its drive to restrict the political value of U.S. 


smilitary power. 


The West European states responded to U.S. geopolitical 
maneuvers in Europe by what could be called subversive 
bandwagoning. They went along with each U.S. thrust, on Bosnia, 
in the Yugoslav war, and vis-a-vis Russia and NATO enlargement, 
but they simultaneously also responded ‘by trying to strengthen | 
their own regional political unity, most notably in the case of the 
European Security and Defense Policy, but in other areas as well. 
And the chief problem for the United States from a strategic point 
of view was precisely this West European effort at unity and 
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autonomy on international political questions. 

The Bush administration came into office determined to ‘crack 
the Europeanist nut. September Ll, 200] gave them their opportunity. 
They announced a new strategic doctrine which utterly repudiates 
the entire Europeanist position on world order. The new strategic 
doctrine focused on the legitimate use of force, rogue states, and 
the politics of the Middle East. The Bush administration then called 
for war against Iraq as an operationalization of this strategic 
doctrine. It turned to the West European states and asked them if 
they wished to get on the bandwagon this time, adding that they 
faced only two choices: being for the United States or against it. 

Lieberman and all other leading Democrats either supported this 
line or went along with it. Bush was acting firmly within the 
programmatic and strategic consensus of the American capitalist 
class since 1990. Cheney is not a marginal figure, he is a central 
figure amongst American class political leaders. 

The American attack on Iraq had a number of objectives, in the 
region and on a global scale (including U.S. control of world oil). 
But among the global targets, ending the growing cohesion and 
influence of Western Europe was central. 

The war has split Western Europe as intended. It has not, 
however, produced a strategic victory for the U.S. efforts to 
consolidate the hub-and-spokes dependencies basis for a unipolar 
hegemony. That remains a long way off, and the path to it must 
include not only military-political victories and large geopolitical 
maneuvers across Eurasia, but also the political consolidation of the 
recidivist private-finance-centered rentier capitalism and the 
imperial dollar across the whole capitalist core. 


Conclusions 


Postwar American capitalism and the American state were an 
advance for Western European capitalism over what had gone before, 
in the interwar period. The Europeanist capitalist program for world 
politics would now be an advance on the American way today, both 
in the military-political field and to some degree in the social field. 
Ironically, this is in large part because of the advances made in 
Western Europe under American and—to be honest about history— 
Soviet and Communist influence. But we are now in a chaotic world 
where the American state is probably too weak to win on a global 
scale, while the West Europeans and East Asians are probably too 
weak and divided to shift the direction of world politics in a more 
pacific and socially inclusive direction. 
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The U.S. drive to remilitarize world politics as the basis for 
consolidating its global hegemony in the post-Cold War conditions 
will tend to generate a vast and heterogeneous coalition of 
opposition across the globe for some time to come. It will also 
generate great suffering in many parts of the South. At the same 
time, the new rentier-centered capitalism is ‘a recipe for social 
regression on a global scale. 

A global left, centered on international labor movements will 
arise to oppose the American global program. Already many around 
the world, most of whom are not socialists, reject the U.S. program. 
They recognize that the real challenge for capitalism is to 
demonstrate that it can tackle the North-South divide. It is possible 
to imagine a capitalism that could tackle this divide: the kind of 
New Deal-Keynesian-Social Democratic capitalism that accepted the 
Welfare State model after the Second World War. But that 
capitalism was born under the spur of the challenge from Stalingrad 
and a gigantic international Communist movement, with an 
alternative social program. Without that spur today, we have the 
old story of chaos, wars, imperialist exploitation—all the things 
that make Hobson’s book on the nature of finance capitalism at the 
start of the twentieth century fresh and topical today. 


Notes 


l. The pattern was somewhat different in Japan and East Asia, where 
the power of labor was much weaker, U.S. military-related demand 
during the Korean War was much stronger, and where an export- 
oriented growth strategy directed at the U.S. market was much 
stronger. 

2. The new (Anglo-) American capitalist model is typically presented in 
the language of economics and called monetarism or a free market 
deregulation approach or “neoliberal” economics. But it was as much 
about politics as economics: about freeing the state from its social 
commitments to the mass of citizens and using the state’s powers 
much more narrowly to enhance the social power of capital. It is 
simultaneously a new way of expanding outwards in both politics and 
economics. 

.3. Peter Gowan, The Global Gamble (Verso, 1999) 

4. Joanne Gowa, Closing the Gold Window. Domestic Politics and the 
End of Bretton Woods (Cornell University Press, Ithaca and London, 
1983). . 

5. John Williamson, The Failure of International Monetary Reform 1971- 
1974 (New York: New York University Press, 1977) 

6. This is nor to deny that there are- objective limits to U.S. Treasury 
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efforts, but these limits are wide. A useful discussion of the failings of 
mainstream economic explanations for exchange rate swings can be 
fourid in Paul de Grauwe, International Money (Oxford University 
Press, 1996). 

7. Paul Wolfowitz has written persuasively about the emerging 
programmatic consensus. See Paul Wolfowitz, “Remembering the 
Future,” The National Interest 59, Spring, 2000. The programmatic 
convergence between the Wolfowitz-Lewis Libby positions in the 1992 
Defense Planning Guidance and the conceptions of the Clinton 
administration are evident in Clinton National Security Adviser 
Anthony Lake’s key policy statements: see Anthony Lake “From 
Containment to Enlargement,” School of Advanced International 
Studies, Johns Hopkins University, Washington D.C., September 21, 
1993, and Anthony Lake, “Laying the Foundation. for a Post-Cold War 
World: National Security in the 2lst Century” Speech to the Chicago 
Council on Foreign Relations May 24; 1996. 


Er 


This is the first time that dividends have been taxed at lower 
rates than salaries. As recently as 1981, high-income taxpayers were 
expected to pay higher rates on “unearned income” than on other 
- income. There was a hint of derision for Bs clippers*who made 
lots of money without much effort. 

The consensus used to be that high-income people should pay 
_ plenty, whatever the source of income. When Dwight Eisenhower was 
president, the top marginal rate-——for those making more than 
$400,000 a year-was 91 percent. Times have changed. 


—Floyd Norris, pusmess page columnist, New York Times, 
May 30, 2003 
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~The New Geopolitics 
MICHAEL KLARE 


The war in Iraq has reconfigured the globak-geopol 

in many ways, some of which may not be apparent for years or even 
decades to come. It has certainly altered the U.S. relationship with 
Europe and the Middle East. But its impact goes well beyond this. 
More than anything else, the war reveals that the new central pivot 
_ of world competition is the south-central area of Eurasia. 
The term “geopolitics” seems at first to come from another era, 
.from the laté nineteenth century. By geopolitics or geopolitical 
competition, | mean the contention between great powers and 
aspiring great powers for control over territory, resources, and 
important geographical positions, such as ports and harbors, canals, , 
river systems, oases, and other sources of wealth and influence. If 
you look back, you will find that this kind of contestation has been 
the driving force in world politics and especially world conflict in 
much of the past few centuries. 

Geopolitics, as a mode of analysis, was very popular from the 
late nineteenth century into the early part of the twentieth century. 
If you studied then what academics now call international relations, 
you would have been studying geopolitics. 

Geopolitics died out as a self-conscious mode of analysis in the 
Cold War period, partly due to echoes of the universally abhorred 
Hitlerite ideology of Jebensraum, but also because there were a lot 
of parallels between classical geopolitical thinking (which came out 
of a conservative wing of academia) and Marxist and Leninist 
thinking, which clashed with the ideological pretensions of Cold 
War scholars. So it is not a form of analysis that you see taught, 
for the most part, in U.S. universities today. 

Geopolitics was also an ideology in the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries—a self-conscious set of beliefs on which elites 
and leaders of the great powers acted. It was the thinking behind 
the imperialism of that period, the logic for the acquisition of 
colonies with specific geographical locations. The incidents leading 
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up to the First World War came out of this mode of thinking, such 
as the 1898 Fashoda incident over the headwaters of the Nile River 
that gave rise to a near conflict between Third Republic France and 
late Victorian Britain. 

In the case of the United States, it became the dominant mode 
of thinking at the time of Teddy Roosevelt and led very self- 
consciously to the decision by Roosevelt and his cabal of associates 
to turn the United States into an empire. This was a conscious 
project. It was not an accident. The Spanish-American War was an 
intentional device by which the United States acquired an empire. 
The Spanish-American War and the occupation of the Philippines 
were followed quickly by the seizure of Panama, openly justified by 
geopolitical ideology. To see just how self-conscious this process 
was, I recommend Warren Zimmermann’s First Great Triumph (New 
York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 2002). The parallels to the current 
moment are striking. 

Geopolitical ideology was later appropriated by Hitler and 
Mussolini and by the Japanese militarists to explain and to justify 
their expansionist behavior. And it was this expansionist behavior— 
which threatened the geopolitical interest of the opposing powers— 
that led to the Second World War, not the internal politics of 
Germany, Italy, or Japan. 

This ideology disappeared to some degree during the Cold War 
in favor of a model of ideological competition. That is to say, 
geopolitical ideology appeared inconsistent with the high-minded 
justifications (in which “democracy” and “freedom” largely figured) 
given for interventions in the third world. 

But really, if you study the history of the Cold War, the overt 
conflicts that took place were consciously framed by a geopolitical 
orientation from the American point of view. The United States had 
to control the Middle East and its oil. That was the basis of the 
Truman Doctrine and the Eisenhower Doctrine and the Carter 
Doctrine. The United States had to control parts of Africa because ` 
of its mineral wealth in copper, cobalt, and platinum. That’s why 
the United States backed the apartheid regime in South Africa. And 
the reason for both the Korean War and the Vietnam War ‘was 
understood at the highest levels in terms of the U.S. interest in 
control of the Pacific Rim. 

Today, we are seeing a resurgence of unabashed geopolitical 
ideology among the leadership cadres of the major powers, above all 
in the United States. In fact, the best way to see what’s happening 
today in Iraq and elsewhere is through a geopolitical prism. - 
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American leaders have embarked on the classical geopolitical project 
of assuring U.S. dominance of the most important resource areas, 
understood as the sources of power and wealth. There is an 
ideological consistency to what they’re doing, and it is this 
geopolitical mode of thinking. 

Perhaps there is some question as to exactly how conscious this 
is, but you can see this way of thinking in the overt discourse of 
many contemporary leaders. Dick Cheney and some prominent 
neoconservatives especially, but also Democrats such as Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, speak in this manner. They openly state that the United 
States is engaged in a struggle to maintain its power vis-a-vis other 
contending great powers and that America must prevail. 

Now, you might ask, what contending great powers? From our 
point of view it is far from obvious that any exist. But if you read 
what these folks write and hear what they say, you will find that 
they are absolutely obsessed by the potential emergence of rival 
great powers; Russia, China, a European combination of some sort, 
Japan, and even India. , 

This is the essence of the Wolfowitz Doctrine, first articulated 
in the Pentagon’s Defense Planning Guidance document for 1994- 
1999, first leaked to the press in February 1992. This document calls 
for proactive U.S. military intervention to deter and prevent the rise 
of a contending peer (or equal) competitor, and asserts that the 
United States must use any and all means necessary to prevent that 
from happening. At the time this statement was met with such 
howls of outrage from U.S. allies that then President Bush had to 
squelch the document, and it was revised to take out this language. 

But this doctrine lingered in the think-tank writings of the 
1990s, re-emerging as the official global military policy of the Bush 
II administration. It has now been incorporated as the core principle 
of the document known as the National Security Strategy of the 
United States of America (September 2002), available for download 
from the White House website. This document states explicitly that 
the ultimate purpose of American power is to prevent the rise of a 
competing great power, and that the United States shall use any 
means necessary to prevent that from happening, including 
preventive military force when needed, but also through spending so 
much money on defense that no other peer competitor can ever 
arise. 

Against this background, it can hardly be questioned that the 
purpose of the war in Iraq is to redraw the geopolitical map of 


Eurasia so as to insure and embed American power and dominance 
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in this region vis-a-vis these other potential competitors. 

Now let us step back for a minute and return to the classical 
geo-political thinking of the early part of the last century, 
particularly the views ‘of Sir Halford Mackinder of Great Britain. 
This perspective held that Eurasia was the most important part— 
the “heartland” of the civilized world, and that whoever controlled 
this heartland by definition controlled the rest of the world because 
of the concentration there of population, resources, and industrial 
might. In classical geopolitical thinking, world politics is essentially 
a struggle over who will control the Eurasian heartland. 

The strategists of the turn of the: twentieth century saw two 
ways through which_global dominance could arise. One was through 
the emergence of a continental power (or a combination of 
continental powers) that dominated Eurasia and was, therefore, the 
master of the world. It was precisely this fear—that a German- 
_controlled continental Europe and Russia, together with a Japanese- 
dominated -China and Southeast Asia, would merge into a vast 
continental power and dominate the Eurasian heartland, thereby 
reducing the United States to a marginal power—that galvanized 
American leaders at the onset of the Second World War. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt was deeply steeped in this mode of analysis, and it is 
this ideological-strategic view that triggered U.S. intervention in 
the Second. World War. 

The other approach to global dominance perceived by early 
twentieth century geopolitical strategists was to control the 
“rimlands” of Eurasia—that is, Western Europe, the Pacific Rim, 
and the Middle East—and thereby contain any emerging “heartland” 
power. After the Second World War, the United States determined 
that it would in fact maintain a permanent military presence in all 
‘of the rimlands of Eurasia. This is what we know of as the 


“containment” strategy. And it was this outlook that led to the. 


formation of NATO, the Marshall Plan, SEATO, CENTO, and the 
U.S. military alliances with Japan and Taiwan. For most of the time 
since the Second World War, the focus was on the eastern and 
western ends of Eurasia—Europe and the Far East. 

=. What is happening now, I believe, is that U.S. elites have 
concluded that the European and East Asian rimlands of Eurasia are 
securely in American hands or less important, or both. The new 


center of geopolitical competition, as they see it, is South-Central 


Eurasia, encompassing the Persian Gulf area, which possesses two- 
thirds of the world’s oil, the Caspian Sea basin, which has a large 
chunk of what’s left, and the surrounding countries of Central Asia. 
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This is the new center of world struggle and conflict, and the Bush 


administration is determined that the United States shall dominate 
and control this critical area. l 

-Until now, the contested rimlands of Eurasia were the base of 
U.S. power, while in the south-central region there was but avery 
modest presence of U.S. forces. Since the end of the Cold War, 
however, the primary U.S. military realignment has entailed the 
drawdown of American forces in East Asia and Europe along with 
the buildup of forces in the south-central region. U.S. bases in 
Europe are being closed, while new military bases are being 
established in the Persian Gulf area and in Central Asia. 

It is important to note that this is a process that began before 
9/ll. September 11 quickened the -process and gave it a popular 
mandate, but this was entirely serendipitous from the point of view 


of U.S. strategists. It was President Clinton who initiated U.S. 
‘military ties with Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, Georgia, and Azerbaijan, 


and who built up the U.S. capacity to intervene in the Persian Gulf / | 
Caspian Sea area. The U.S. victory in Iraq was not a victory of. 
Wolfowitz and Rumsfeld; it- was Clinton’s work that made this 
victory possible. 

The war against Iraq was intended to provide the United States 
with a dominant position in the Persian Gulf region, and to serve as 
a springboard for further conquests and assertion of power in the | 
region. It was aimed as much, if not more, at China, Russia, and 
Europe as at Syria or Iran. It is part of a larger process of asserting 
dominant U.S. power in south-central Eurasia, in the very heartland 
of this mega-continent.. 

But why specifically the Persian Gulf/Caspian Sea area, and why — 


now? In part, this is so because this is where most of the world’s 


remaining -oil is located—approximately 70 percent of known 
petroleum reserves. And you have to think of oil not just as a 


source of fuel—although that’s very important—but as-a‘source of 


power. As U.S. strategists see it, whoever controls Persian Gulf oil 


controls the world’s economy and, therefore, has the ultimate lever 


over all competing powers. 
In September 1990, then Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney told 
the Senate Armed Services Committee that Saddam Hussein would 


acquire a “stranglehold” over the‘U.S. and world economy if he. 


captured Saudi Arabia’s oilfields along with those of Kuwait. This. 


` was the main reason, he testified, why the United States must send 


troops.to the area and repel Husseins forces. He used much ‘the. 
same language in a speech last August to the Veterans of Foreign 
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Wars. I believe that in his mind it is clear that the United States 
must retain a stranglehold on the world economy. by controlling 
this area. This is just as important, in the administration’s view, as 
retaining America’s advantage in military technology. 

Ten years from now, China is expected to be totally dependent 


on the Persian Gulf and the Caspian Sea area for the oil it will need’ 


to sustain its economic growth. Europe, Japan, and South Korea 
will be in much the same position. Control over the oil spigot may 
be a somewhat cartoonish image, but it is an image that has 
motivated U.S. policy since the end of the Cold War and has 
gained even more prominence in the Bush-Cheney administration. 

This region is also the only area in the world where the interests 
of the putative great powers collide. In the hotly-contested Caspian 
Sea area, Russia is an expanding power, China is an expanding 
power, and the United States is an expanding power. There is no 
other place in the world like this. They are struggling with one 
another consciously and actively. The Bush administration is 
determined to dominate this area and to subordinate these two 
potential challengers and prevent them from forming a common 
front against the United States. (For more on the emerging power 
struggle in the Caspian Sea basin, see my Resource Wars: The New 
Landscape of Global Conflict [Henry Holt/Metropolitan, 2001}.) 

What then are the implications of this great realignment of U.S. 
geo-political strategy made possible by the Cold War defeat of the 
Soviet Union? 

It is obviously much too early to draw any definitive conclusions 
on this, but some things can be said. First, Iraq is just the 
beginning of a U.S. drive into this area. We will see further 
extensions and expressions of U.S. power in the region. This will 
provoke resistance and self-conscious opposition to the United 
States by insurgent groups and regimes. But the United States will 
also become enmeshed in local conflicts that arose long before 
America’s involvement in the region. For example, the conflict 
between Armenia and Azerbaijan, and that between Abkhazia and 
Georgia—both of which have a long history—will come to impact 
on U.S. security as the United States becomes dependent on a 
newly-constructed trans-Caucasian oil pipeline. The Chechen and 


Afghani wars continue and bracket the region. In all such disputes . 


there is a likelihood of indirect or direct, covert or overt 

intervention by the United States and the other contending powers. 
We are at the beginning, I believe, of a new Cold War in south- 

central Eurasia, with many possibilities for crises and flare-ups, 
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because nowhere else in the world are Russia and China directly 
involved and supporting groups and regimes that are opposed to 
the United States. Even during the height of the Cold War, there 
wasn’t anything quite comparable to this. American troops will be 
there for a long time, with a high risk of violent engagement and 
the potential for great human suffering. It appears, then, that the 
U.S. and international peace movement will have a lot of work 


ahead! 


Ces) 


The Morality of Imperialism 


There assuredly are cases in which it is allowable to go to war, 
without having been ourselves attacked, or threatened with attack; 
and it is very important that nations should make up their minds in 
time, as to what these cases are.... 

There is a great difference (for example) between the case in 
which the nations concerned are of the same, or something like the 
same, degree of civilization, and that in which one of the parties to 
the situation is of a high, and the other of a very low, grade of 
social improvement. To suppose that the same international 
customs, and the same rules of international morality, can obtain 
between one civilized nation and another, and between civilized 
nations and barbarians, is a grave error.... 

Nations which are still barbarous have not got beyond the period 
during which it is likely to be for their benefit that they should be 
conquered and held in subjection by foreigners. Independence and 
nationality, so essential to the due growth and development of a 
people further advanced in improvement, are generally impediments 
to theirs... 

Barbarians have no rights as a nation, except a right to such 
treatment as may, at the earliest possible period, fit them for 
becoming one.... 

A civilized government cannot help having barbarous neighbors: 
when it has, it cannot always content itself with a defensive 
position, one of mere resistance to aggression. After a longer or 
shorter interval of forbearance, it either finds itself obliged to 
conquer them, or to assert so much authority over them, and so 
break their spirit, that they gradually sink into.a state of 
dependence on itself...This is the history of the relations of the 
British Government with the native States of India. 


—John Stuart Mill, “A Few Words on Non-Intervention,” 
Fraser’s Magazine, December 1859 
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It is now common in Europe’ and Japan to consider the United - 


‘States the economic model to. emulate. With their. economies 
continuing along the road of prolonged stagnation, mainstream 
commentators in Europe and Japan are busily seeking out the causes 
of their economies’ malaise by comparing their micro-structures 
with those of the United States. Even the recent savage downturn 
in the United States seems unlikely to alter this trend. In Europe, 
just as in Japan, prestigious commentators incessantly extol 
America’s comparative advantages: the flexibility of its labor market 
and its individualist (as opposed to corporatist) entrepreneurial 
culture (which, we are told, is deeply entrenched in the collective 
‘U.S. mind). Such narratives have become the foundation of 
mainstream explanations of the’ relative dynamism of the U.S. 
economy, in contrast to the unwieldy miracle economies of 
yesteryear. . 

No one, however, seems to be remotely interested in saning 
- why Japan and Europe have been led to such dire straits by the very 
- features (a regulated labor market and corporatism) which used to 
be hailed as the hallmarks of their immense economic success in 
the sixties, seventies, and eighties. It is as if no one recalls how 
` the Japanese and German success stories were scrutinized in U.S: 
business schools for decades, for clues to what went wrong in 
.. America. The best analyses we get on this score are a series. of 
mutterings. about how the paradigmatic shift caused by new 
technologies and the “new economy” has condemned the Euro- 
Japanese corporate: model of development to the scrapheap of 
economic history. 

So, we have two questions, first: What happened to turn 
Germany and Japan from success stories to, putting it impolitely, 
basket cases? How did the U.S..economy recover from its sluggish 

performance to regain its competitive edge? Our second question 


seems utterly unrelated: Why did Germany.and France embrace the _ 
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- peace movement before and during the latest Gulf War? ` 


.We begin with the premise that neither of these questions can 
be understood in terms of the mainstream narratives of economics 
and politics—that the causes of the present situation are to be 


. . found neither in, the microeconomies of the world’s three leading 


economic zones (the United States, Europe, and Japan) nor in the 
sphere of political ethics and diplomacy. In the spirit of Harry 
Magdoff’s Imperialism: From the Colonial Age to the Present, we 
suggest instead that useful insights on these important issues can 
only obtain when we adopt the broader political economy 
perspective which takes seriously the form of globalization guiding 
the international economy ever since the United! States gained the 
upper hand and emerged as the dominant force within Western 
capitalism. ; 


_ A Grand Global Design ` 


` The United States came out of the Second World War as the 
major and, with the exception of Switzerland, the only creditor 


nation. For the first time since the rise of capitalism, all of the 


world’s trade relied on a single currency and was financed from a 
single epicenter. Recognizing this remarkable opportunity to achieve 
unhindered dominance (and to challenge the Soviet Union; a non- 
capitalist entity which, at the time, the best western economists 
thought of as a miracle-in-the-making), the United States took upon 
itself the role of reconstructing the capitalist world. The grandiose 
project soon acquired two strands. 

First, American policy makers were keen to end the dollar’s 
monopoly as the world’s single convertible currency. This monopoly 
was undesirable because a world trade system relying on a single 
currency (supported by a single real economy which is only a subset 
of the global economy) is inherently unstable and prone to major 
upheavals during the unsavory parts of the business cycle. Initially, 
they toyed with the idea of propping up the pound sterling and 
using it as a potential shock absorber for the dollar zone. However, 
with sterling’s collapse in 1947, U.S. officials gave up on this idea. 

Instead,. they favored, supported, and cajoled the rise of two 
important supporting pillars for the dollar: one in Europe (the 
deutschmark) and one in Japan (the yen). The architects of postwar 
U.S. globalism were three men: Secretary of the Navy James 
Forrestral, Secretary of State James Byrnes, and George Kennan. In 
their eyes, extending credit to Europe and Japan was to become a 
crucial component of U.S. policy as it would enable these two zones 
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to buy technology and energy products, fundamentally oil, as well 
as to attract and utilize (often) migrant labor. 

The choice of Germany and Japan seemed entirely logical. Both 
countries had been rendered dependable (thanks to the 
overwhelming presence of the U.S. military), both featured solid 
industrial bases (with ample human capital), and both offeréd 
considerable geostrategic benefits in relation to the Soviet Union. 
Britain had -to experience the Suez Canal trauma (and the 
undermining of its colonial rule in Cyprus by the CIA) before 
realizing this turn in U.S. thinking. It was at that point that 
successive British governments began clutching at straws; namely, 
the “special relationship,” which turned Great Britain into a minor 
executor of U.S. policy in exchange for privileged access to the U.S. 
market for British multinationals and the City of London. 

Secondly, the creation of the two non-dollar currency zones was 
to be underpinned by political measures to ensure the parallel 
creation of free-trade areas within these zones so as to carve out 
crucial vital space for the real economies growing around the new 
currencies. This strand of the project developed quickly into what 
‘eventually became the European Union (EU) in Europe. For Japan, 
Mao’s victory limited the application of this principle. Although the 
yen and the Japanese economy were bolstered inordinately by 
successive U.S. administrations, the vital space that the yen 
required in mainland China was effectively denied it. Instead, the 
wars in Korea and Vietnam surreptitiously engendered an imperfect, 
yet still significant, zone within which Japanese trade found space 
to grow for at least forty years. 

The postwar reconstruction of the capitalist world, once these 
two vital zones (Europe and Japan) were set up, was based on the 
ability of the United States to extend credit and finance, partly 
through American multinationals, particularly to Europe and to 
Japan (Britain was an exception for reasons alluded to above). The 
main function of this generous credit policy was to allow Europe 
and Japan to overcome what was then called the “dollar shortage”; 
a problem that was not eliminated until the mid-1950s. . 

At that point, the United States realized that it was not enough 
to have stabilized Europe and Japan. Having financed these two 
zones sufficiently for them to be able to pay for- their inputs 
(through the Marshall Plan in Europe and war financing during the 
"Korean conflict in the case of Japan), the United States felt the 
need to take action to guarantee low prices and a constant flow of 
energy and raw material inputs to these two zones. The loss of 
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China, the trials and tribulations of Latin America, the liberation 
movements in Southeast Asia (against the French), the stirrings in 
Africa—all these developments motivated the United States to take 
an aggressive stance against liberation movements in the third 
world, identified with the threat of rising input prices. 

In short, the United States took it upon itself to relegate the 
periphery, and the third world in toto, into the role of supplier of 
raw materials to Japan and Western Europe, in addition to North 


. America itself. In the process, American multinationals in energy 


and other mining activities were doing good business. As for the 
U.S. domestic economy, there were crucial, beneficial aftereffects. 
During the 1960s, domestic crises were largely averted through three 
large public expenditure programs. One of these was Lyndon 
Johnson’s Great Society project, but the other two were closely 
related to U.S. global strategy: the Intercontinental Ballistic Missile 
program (ICBM) and the Vietnam War. The latter two strengthened 
U.S. military-industrial corporations and each contributed heftily to 
the development of the aeronautic-computer-electronics complex 
(ACE); an economic powerhouse largely divorced from the rest of 
the U.S. economy. 

Nevertheless, we shall dare to speculate that, in the U.S. 
officials’ minds, these were merely hugely desirable byproducts of 
their main policy—namely, of guaranteeing energy and input 
supplies, at favorable prices, for the reconstruction and development 
of Europe and Japan. The United States did not hesitate to 
introduce harsh regulations that ultimately discriminated against 
American multinationals. Their top priory was not to benefit them 
directly. The wars in Korea and Vietnam had as their primary task 
the continual supply of cheap raw materials to Europe and Japan. 
The fact that American multinationals benefited too was a a pleasant 
side effect. 

Interestingly, there was another byproduct, possibly one that the 
United States had not intended at the time: the creation, through 
war financing, of the vital economic space that Japan was so far 
lacking in the Southeast Asian countries and their so-called tiger 
economies. It is worth recalling that, without these wars, countries 
like Korea, Thailand, Malaysia, and Singapore would have remained 
utterly underdeveloped and the United States would be Japan’s only’ 
market (taking into account her partial exclusion from European 
markets, agreed upon by Europe and the United States). 
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Unintended Consequences Yield a New Design 


.The above thoughts lead to a reassessment of postwar U.S. 
dominance from the perspective of the U.S. balance of payments in 
relation to the rest of the world. The starting point was a large | 
scale, and impressively ambitious, effort to overcome and to 
' supplant the multiple conflicting impetialisms that characterized the 
world ‘political economy until the Second World War. The all- 
encompassing destruction that the war brought to Eurasia and Japan 
allowed the United States to attempt that which had not been 
attempted before: global domination of capitalist markets. 

‘As argued in the previous section, while seemingly in 
competition with the United States, the economies of Germany and 
Japan were aided for at least thirty-five years, sometimes through 
painful U.S. sacrifices. Was this a form of internationalist altruism 
at work? The more one considers the long-term interests of 
American accumulation the less credible the altruistic explanation 
seems. At the heart of U.S. thinking was an intense anxiety 
regarding the inherent instability of a single-currency, single-zone 
global system. Indeed, nothing concentrated the minds of 1950s 
U.S. policy makers like the memory of 1929 and the ensuing crisis. 
These same minds saw an interdependent network comprising three 
industrial-monetary zones, in which'the dollar zone would be 
predominant (reflecting the centrality of American finance, and its 
military assurance of the flow of inputs from the third world), as 
the optimal design for the rest of the twentieth century and beyond. 

In this sense, and if our analysis is correct, the notion that 
European integration sprang out of a European urge to create some 
bulwark against American dominance appears to be nothing more 
than the European Union’s creation myth. Similarly, the idea that 
the Japanese economy grew inexorably against the interests of the — 
United States needs serious re-examination. Economic historians 
agree (regardless of ideological perspective), that the United States 
played a central role in supporting the process of European 
integration and of ‘Japanese export-oriented industrialization 
(despite the latter’s detrimental effects on the U.S. balance of 
trade). 

Of course, this does not mean that American policy makers were 
either omniscient or omnipotent. Their best-laid plans often led to 
disaster. But even when they did fail dismally, these failures proved 
rather creative, in the sense that they brought about developments 
neither wholly undesirable nor historically insignificant. We have 
already, for example, argued. that the prosecution of the Vietnam 
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War did not go according to plan. However, the silver lining, from 
the U.S. policy makers’ perspective, is visible to anyone who has 
ever visited Southeast Asia. Thailand, Malaysia, and Singapore grew 
fast and in a manner that frustrated the pessimism of neo-Marxist 
critics of the underdevelopment school (who had predicted that no 
genuine development of third world countries would be possible 
under U.S.-led monopoly capitalism). However, there is little doubt 
that these industrial miracles were instigated by U.S. war spending 
as a consequence of the lengthy, tragic conflict in Indochina. Just as 
Japan’s economy grew on the back of U.S. military spending during 
the Korean War, the tigers of Southeast Asia were the offspring of 
enormous investment, paid for from the U.S. military budget, during 
the Vietnam War. 

Similarly, with the oil crisis of the 1970s, things did not go, as 
we shall-argue below, the way the United States had planned. 
However, while developments did get out of hand, U.S. policy 
makers managed, nevertheless, to snatch an important array of 
victories from the jaws of catastrophe. To tell this story properly, 
we need to start again at the Vietnam War. The military spending 
that was responsible for the development of Southeast Asia into a 
type of later-day Japanese vital zone was also the reason for 


` America’s gigantic balance of payments deficit; a deficit that, besides 


its local effects in Southeast Asia, provided much of the 
expansionary boost that brought the prolonged postwar boom 
(starting with the Korean War). | 

As we all know, this balance of payments deficit grew beyond 
any sustainable level, reflecting the extent to which the Vietnam 
War was confounding the U.S. military’s best efforts. With the 
dollar under inordinate pressure, President Richard Nixon was 
forced to give up on the stable parity of the dollar to gold, as had 
been determined in the Bretton Woods agreement. Although U.S. 
policy makers always felt that the United States could afford, as 
long as it retained its political dominance within the “free world,” 
a sizeable balance of payments deficit, the war in Vietnam had 
taken it deeply into the red. The unexpected successes of Ho Chi 
Minh might have unintentionally been the cause of the 
industrialization of Southeast Asia (courtesy of United States war 
financing). However, the alarms were ringing furiously in 
Washington; especially in the Treasury Department and the Federal 
Reserve. From the late sixties onwards, the best and brightest U.S. 
policy makers sought ways and means to address America’s balance 
of payments problem. 
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As the financial position of the United States was deteriorating, 
the continuing growth of the two other main capitalist centers 
(Europe and Japan), while part of the U.S. plan, began to lose its 
appeal in Washington. The American quagmire in Indochina was 
giving rise to two antagonistic effects. On the one hand it was 
generating the quantitative conditions for global growth but, on the 
other hand, it was creating acute rivalries between the United States 
and its two major protégés in the context of the U.S. balance of 
payments deficit and the ensuing pressure on the dollar. 

In his 1982 memoir, Years of Upheaval, Henry Kissinger said 
categorically that the push to increase oil prices came from the 
United States. It is now well accepted that Kissinger’s memoirs 
impart quite accurately the manner in which U.S. decision makers 
seized upon the OPEC-imposed embargo to push for a sharp 
increase in oil prices, well beyond what OPEC planned. The aim 
was to redress the balance of payments situation between the three 
major zones: the United States, Europe, and Japan. The basic 
assumption here was that, in the estimation of the U.S. authorities, 
both Japan and Western Europe would find it much harder than the 
United States to deal with a significant increase in oil prices. 

As it turned out, this policy backfired. In the same way that 
Washington had underestimated in the sixties the resolve of the 
Vietnamese National Liberation Front, in the seventies they 
underestimated the chain reaction that their meddling in oil prices 
would cause within the fledgling OPEC and against the background 
of the tensions that the Israel-Palestinian conflict had only recently 
brought to the region. Yet again, however, the United States 
managed to extract advantages out of a major self-made crisis. To 
be precise, the United States succeeded in reducing its balance of 
payments deficit. Indeed, by the end of the seventies, it had been 
eliminated almost fully. How did the immense hike in oil prices do 
this? 

Note that during the 1970s, and while the U.S. balance of 
payments was improving, the balance of trade remained deeply in 
the red. However, the situation with the balance of payments was 
being reversed as a result of a massive strengthening of the U.S. 
international financial position. In short, the United States managed 
to attract capital from the rest of the world as the latter was 
sinking inexorably into stagflation. As international capital was 
seeking refuge in the United States, the latter could afford not only 
to continue with a balance of trade in deficit but, in fact, to allow 
its trade balance to deteriorate further. 
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A second silver lining, for the United States, following the 
uncontrollable rise in oil prices in the 1970s, was the massive rise 
in interest rates spearheaded by spiraling inflation. As central banks 
struggled to keep the lid on prices, interest rates went through the 
roof. Setting aside, for the moment, the world-wide, overwhelming 
recessionary effects of this development, the rise of interest rates 
world wide were more effective in destroying the enemies of U.S. 
foreign policy around the globe than any military operation the 
United States could ever imagine. Arguably, the chain of events that 
led to the implosion of communism in Poland and Yugoslavia began 
in the seventies with the sharp rise in interest rates soon after 
these -countries had accepted offers of substantial loans from 
Western financial institutions. Similarly, with third world countries, 
where national liberation movements had gained power despite the 
best efforts of the United States, and had borrowed on the 
international market for the purpose of underwriting much needed 
new infrastructure. These economies were to be plunged in a 
crippling debt crisis following the rise of interest rates from 3 to 30 
percent in a few short years. In fact, they have never quite recovered 
since. 

As with the rising oil prices, similarly with the bourgeoning 
interest rates: the U.S. economy (although hit hard by the recession 
brought on by the rising prices of oil and money) improved its 
relative financial position, compared not only to Europe and Japan 
but also to the third world and the Communist nations. By the 
early 1980s, under the Reagan administration, U.S. policy fully 
endorsed this new reality and a consensus emerged that the balance 
of payments ought not to be the focus of attention anymore; that 
what mattered was the strength of U.S. finance, founded upon the 
strength of its multinationals, particularly in the energy sector, and 
on the ability to make the dollar accepted internationally (without 
any form of concrete payment behind ir). 

In simpler, albeit more emotive, terms, the new era that began 
in the early 1980s is marked by the transformation of the world 
economy into a periphery from which the United States imports 
huge quantities of goods with little concern for its balance of 
payments. Of course, this periphery is no homogeneous magma. It 
is, rather, a well-structured realm, complete with two powerful 
currency zones (the euro zone and Japan~-Southeast Asia), which 
U.S. policy makers alternately bolster or undercut, in response to 
their assessment of the situation and, naturally, their evolving 
overarching objectives. 
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Basically, the United States pays for its deficit (to the rest of the 
world) by issuing bonds and treasury bills or by attracting capital 
through its stock exchanges. This is the way in which the 
traditional concern (of what to do with the deficit) was dealt with. 
Low U.S. inflation is pivotal to this strategy. For unless it is kept 
at close to l'or 2 percent the capacity of the U.S. economy to 
attract capital would be undermined. (This is because, if there is 
relatively high inflation, the asset values and financial assets 
purchased by incoming capital will decline in value.) So, from the 
early 1980s onwards, the main game in Washington was how to 
reinforce U.S. financial capital through the creation of a highly 
deflationary international environment. 

By extension, the rest of the world supplies the United States 
with commodities at noninflationary prices and, meanwhile, the 
United States (unlike every other country, including Europe and 
Japan) does not have to deal with its deficit. This is very similar to 
the situation that Britain established in relation to India. From the 
end of the nineteenth century until the Great War, Britain ran a 
huge balance of payments deficit. The way it managed to maintain 
it was by having India export to the rest of the world and by taxing 
away, in one way or another, the surplus that India generated 
through its exports. These capital flows and taxes made it back to 
the City of London thus clearing the deficit. This is the model that 
the United States has been emulating in the last twenty years. 
Instead, however, of using this policy with a single country (as 
Britain had done), they applied it to the rest of the world 
(especially so after the collapse of the Soviet Union and its 
satellites). 

A brief perusal of the Federal Reserve’s research papers over the 
past ten years would easily convince the reader that the U.S. 
. authorities see the greenback as a strategic asset. The drive to 
dollarize whole foreign economies, especially in Latin America, is to 
be understood as part of the same mindset. Dollarization means 
that the U.S. dollar becomes the country’s de facto local currency. 
The main effect of this move, from the U.S. perspective, is that the 
demand for dollars then depends not only on the international 
transactions of other countries but on the domestic transactions of 
the dollarized economies aswell. This gives the United States 
added political leverage and reduces further the preoccupation with 
external debt. The reason is simple: as doHars are now being 
increasingly demanded by foreigners for their own domestic 
purposes, the U.S. balance of payments plays a decreasing role in 
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shaping the dollar’s value in the international money markets. 

To recapitulate, the Vietnam War put a great deal of, strain on 
the model of world dominance that the United States had been 
utilizing since 1947. As the cost of waging carnage in Indochina was 
exceeding its planned levels by a huge margin, the capacity (and 
willingness) of the United States to finance, while controlling, its 
two creations (the yen and the deutschmark zones) began to slip. 
The balance of payments problem intrinsic to this model demanded 
a new solution; one that involved a redistribution of finance capital 
away from the yen and deutschmark zones and back towards the 
Anglo-Celtic nexus. Of course, the shift could not be too sudden 
since the greenback’s two pillars (the Japanese and the European 
economies) remained, and still are, essential to the United States 
for their shock-absorbing and effective-demand-enhancing qualities. 

Continuing with our review, U.S. officials understood well that 
the only way in which the United States could avoid deflation in 
order to adjust its external balance was by compelling the rest of 
the world to keep financing the U.S. deficit. Such redistribution of 
finance capital resembled London’s strategy for maintaining in 
perpetuity a large balance of trade deficit with India. The simple 
implication of this is that the United States imposed on the rest of 
the world the role that India played within the British Empire. 
Tragically, there was a snag. Unlike India, which could export to 
the rest of the world and thus generate the balance of trade surplus 
which the British would subsequently plunder, the rest of the world 
cannot export to the rest of the world! It is faced with global 
„excess capacity and a problem of markets. 


Geopolitics of the New Design 


The capacity of the United States to pursue its post-Vietnam 
global design depends on its capacity to maintain a steady flow of 
capital from the rest of the world. This capacity in turn hinges 
crucially on its political dominance over the rest of the world. Two 
analysts foreshadowed this when they: wrote in 1986, “even as 
military assistance and arms sales rocketed upward in the 1970s, 
many American business figures pressed for an enhanced American 
capacity for direct intervention abroad” (Thomas Ferguson and Joel 
Rogers, Right Turn, p.. 97). 

Anyone who read Bush administration advisor Richard Perle’s 
1996 report to Israel’s then Prime Minister-elect B. Netanyahu, “A 
Clean Break: A New Strategy for Securing the Realm,” will 
immediately recognize the author’s emphasis on the nexus between 
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geostrategic concerns and the imperative to secure privileged access 
to oil (www.israeleconomy.org/stratl.htm). Even if the United States 
did not need a monopoly over Middle-Eastern and Central Asian oil 
for itself, it would wish to control it in order to guarantee its 
financial centers a steady flow of petrodollars. 

In an ironic sense, the latest war in Iraq might not be about the 
oil per se. It. is about ensuring that whoever controls it buys and 
sells it in U.S. dollars through the New York commodities 
exchange. For it is this flow of finance, and to a mùch lesser extent 
the ownership of oil, which enables the United States to continue 
- its policy of world dominance through an unbounded balance of 
payments. (Of course the fact that the oil would be taken over in 
the post-Saddam era by Bush and his Texan friends does not reduce 
the administration’s enthusiasm.) 

In November 2000, Richard Haass, the current director of policy 
planning in the State Department, strengthened our argument by 
writing an essay advocating that the United States adopt an 
“imperial” foreign policy. He defined the latter as “a-foreign policy 
that attempts to organize the world along certain principles affecting 
relations between states and conditions within them.” This would 
not be achieved through colonies but through what he termed 
“informal control” which would require military might (if necessary). 
Global mechanisms such as international financial markets, the 
WTO, and the IMF were earmarked as essential devices for ensuring 
the dominance of U.S. interests, with the military iron fist backing 
up the invisible hand .of the market (Richard Haass, 
‘ www.brook.edu). ' 

To give an additional example of the nexus between military 
dominance and the economic comparative advantage of the United 
States, it is useful to recount the testimony given to a Congressional 
hearing on Afghanistan in 1998 by John J. Maresca, vice president of 
oil giant UNOCAL.* In a cheerful prophesy of the 2001 war in 
Afghanistan, Maresca outlined a rationale for a U.S. invasion of 
Afghanistan and a future takeover of Central Asia’s natural 
resources. His argument turned on Chinese economic development 
which has to be, in his view, both abetted and controlled (just like 
Europe’s and Japan’s economic development was after the Second 
World War, we might add). 

Maresca implied that, unlike Japan and Europe, China will not 
willingly liberalize its capital ‘account and, therefore, the flow of 
capital from China to the United States will be impeded. In simpler 
* www.house.gov/international_relations/lO5th/ap/wsap212982.htm 
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words, profits by Chinese, Japanese, European and, of course, U.S. 
companies operating in China will not be readily transferable to the 
United States, Maresca lamented. Even though Maresca did not 
spell it out, he was hinting strongly that China’s refusal to allow 
for free capital movements to the United States was certain to 
impede the process of the emerging giant financing the U.S. deficit. 
The best way to overcome China’s recalcitrance, Maresca explained, 
would be to monopolize the supply of energy in its vicinity. It does 
not take much genius to see that if China’s energy supplies are 
indeed successfully circumscribed, and placed under the control of 
U.S. companies, it would be easier for the United States, via the 
WTO and IMF, to force China’s hand and earn concessions 
permitting China-generated capital to flow to New York. 

Moving, for a moment, beyond wars and oil, President Bush’s 
first salvo against an earlier global consensus concerned the Kyoto 
Protocol. The connection between U.S. policies on energy and the 
environment is evident but it would be a mistake to think that it is 
merely a matter of pursuing the interests of U.S. financial and 
energy corporations. The anti-green ‘streak of the current 
administration runs deeper and is related to broader U.S. objectives. 
In recent years, after stubborn resistance to the idea that the 
greenhouse effect is real, the administration finally accepted the 
evident truth: the climate is changing as a result of the greenhouse 
effect. However, instead of rejoicing, environmentalists were 
incensed. Why? 

The reason is that the said acknowledgment was not 
accompanied by a sense of urgency regarding the need to reverse 
the effect of global warming. Indeed, the opposite happened. For 
the last year or so, circles in Washington have been promoting the 
view that global warming might be bad for most parts of the world 
but not necessarily bad for the United States. There is, indeed, 
speculation that U.S. agribusiness will benefit from an increase in 
global temperatures because, according to estimates based on large- 
scale computerized simulations, the productivity of American 
agriculture will rise as long as genetically modified seeds are 
utilized extensively. Meanwhile, with a declining world food 
production, U.S. “comparative advantage” is predicted to 
strengthen. Once more, the United States appears to the rest of the 
world as completely obsessed with the project of remaining 
unimpeded by its balance of trade deficit; even at the planet’s 
expense. 

The New Design seems to revolve around the axis of control 
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over energy sources, as well as environmental change, with an 


explicit view to enhancing the U.S. capacity to draw capital flows ` 


from the rest of the world and thus avoid domestic crises due to 
the growing. indebtedness of U.S. families and businesses. If this 
requires global military campaigns and the alienation of world 
opinion on matters of global importance (e.g., the environment, 
world peace), this is deemed a small price to pay for a huge and 
steady windfall. 


Political Repercussions of the New Design 


Many of us wondered why George W. Bush’s infantile 2003 “State 
of the Nation” speech sparked off a standing ovation even by 
Democrats opposed to him. The conventional wisdom is that this is 
the done thing and American patriotism is a funny creature that 
allows a Democrat to look at George W. Bush and see, not an inane 
opponent, but rather the president of the United States (or even the 
commander-in-chief). Be that as it may, this cultural idiosyncrasy 
cannot extend to the manner in which foes of the Texan oil brigade 
have kept such an eerie silence. Although the majority of U.S. 
senators have no direct financial interest in the Gredt Iraqi Oil 
Robbery, they all feel quite strongly about preserving the flow of 
foreign capital through the centers of American finance. Perhaps, 
from their perspective, the Butcher of Baghdad’s worst crime was to 
nominate, back in 1998, the euro as the currency in which Iraqi oil 
is to be traded! - 

Of course, the fact that the U. S. political establishment seems to 
fall into line behind the New Design does not mean that the benefits 
from the latter are distributed evenly among the American people. 
Indeed, if we look closely, the U.S. economy is highly segregated 
between a sector connected to the aeronautic-computer-electronics 
(ACE) military-industrial complex and the rest of the U.S. economy; 
a division that is apparently increasing fast. Interestingly,. although 
the comparative productivity and competitiveness of the ACE-linked 
sector vis-a-vis the European and Japanese economies is rising, the 
rest of the U.S. economy is falling behind (again, relative to Europe 
and Japan). Moreover, the former -sector is severing its links with 


the latter, thus increasing the inequality in jobs, incomes, and _ 


opportunities between the two Americas: the one connected to ACE, 
thus prospering, and the other. that is not. 
Put simply, the latest U.S. economic miracle has nothing to do 


with the flexibility of its labor markets and the entre Dene stp of 
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the average American; it is simply a direct product of industries 
that grew out of its global geostrategic hegemony. Who are the 
pillars and, at the same time, the beneficiaries of this strategy? One 
thing we know for sure is that the beneficiaries are not the average 
Americans. In fact, never before have so few Americans had so much 
while the many had to survive on relatively so little. No, the 
beneficiaries are three sectors of the U.S. economy: energy 
multinationals (mostly oil companies), the .financial institutions 
handling the capital flows from the rest of the world, and the ACE 
industries hooked into the U.S. military. As for the rest of the U.S. 
domestic economy, and the rest of the world, they are ina state of 
permanent crisis. 

The question is: How have U.S. policy makers managed to 
maintain political control over this global design? Starting with 
Japan, we must not forget that the United States recreated, on the 
ashes of Imperial Japan, a nation with a political apparatus which 
was entirely new to the country. The loose two-party state imposed 
by the United States, and effectively written into Japan’s 
constitution, was designed to prevent politicians from having any 
significant influence on policy. The Japanese bureaucracy is powerful, 
largely efficient, and autonomous. Thus the people of Japan have 
become the last Japanese colony, ruled over by a class of 
bureaucratic entrepreneurs whose political ambitions are 
nonexistent. While this model provides stability and conformity 
and is conducive to speedy economic development at times when 
demand from the United States is high, it is utterly incapable of 
instigating change, of giving voice to the political aspirations of the 
Japanese masses, or even mapping out an autonomous Japanese trade 
or finance policy. 

To give two examples, the United States had ensured that, 
following the rise of Southeast Asian tigers, Japan would be selling 
Korea, Malaysia, and Thailand technological or capital goods 
(usually through the transfer of superseded production lines). 
Interestingly, most regional trade was bilateral (as opposed to 
trilateral): Southeast Asia was trading directly with the United 
States and so was Japan. By contrast, the flow of final goods 
between Southeast Asia and Japan was minuscule. In other words, 
the United States (either willingly or unwillingly) prevented Japan 
from establishing an economic zone around it similar to that enjoyed 
by Germany in the euro zone. 
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When, following the 1997 crises, Japanese officials realized the 
benefits lost due to their failure properly to integrate Southeast 
Asia into the Japanese economy, they tried to make amends. Alas, 
the United States denied Japan the instruments as well as the 
opportunities to alter the situation substantially. The world economy 
(excluding the United States) being in permanent deflation, Japanese 
factories have no means of making use of their huge capacity and 
thus the Japanese economy finds it impossible to transcend a state 
of perpetual recession. 

This makes Japan even more dependent on exporting to the 
United States. U.S. officials allow Japanese firms access to American 
consumers but at a hefty price: Japan must forego any plans of 
becoming a foreign capital importer (in competition with the United 
States). In practical terms, it is forbidden from developing its own 
international financial policy or from establishing new international 
bodies for the minimization of financial volatility—especially in 
Southeast Asia. It is therefore wholly unsurprising that Japanese 
politicians dare not speak out against U.S. policy at any significant 
level. 

Of the two zones created by U.S fiat in 1947-1955, Europe (that 
is, mainly the Franco-German axis) had a great deal more integrity 
than Japan. Its industrial capital base was integrated early on (via 
the Common Agricultural Policy and other European Economic 
Community [EEC], now European Union [EU], funding mechanisms) 
with nonindustrial sectors which, though low in productivity, 
became sources of demand for European industrial goods. Over the 
period 1947-1995, the United States made (what seemed to be) 
significant economic sacrifices in order to promote initially the 
deutschmark and later economic and monetary union. Whenever the 
German currency showed signs of weakness (as in the fifties and 
sixties) the United States bought deutschmarks in solidarity with 
the Bundesbank. And when the deutschmark appreciated too much, 
they helped bring it down in solidarity with German industry, even 
if doing so harmed American companies. 

On the political front, the expansionist agenda of the EEC—to 
engulf Greece, Spain, and Portugal in the early eighties—was aided 
and abetted by the United States via NATO. So, a reasonable 
observer would surmise that the United States had been more than 
friendly toward the “European Project.” Cynics might add, not 
without justification, that European. unity was indeed an American 
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project; that America thought of. European unity, and worked 
diligently toward it, long before the Europeans themselves took it 
to heart. In this viewpoint, the idea that the EU was set up in 
competition against the United States appears absurd -and is best 
explained as the Europeans’ ex post rationalization. 

Regardless of our degree of cynicism, however, it would take 
much naiveté to imagine that U.S. ambitions for Europe involved a 
political union of the type that might spawn an autonomous political 
program; one that suited Europe independently of global plans for 
the maintenance of American sovereignty over world finance capital. 
General De Gaulle understood this well, as he understood that the 
very constitution of the EEC was not automatically going to 
engender a European political force. Having also grasped the role of 
Britain in all this (an economy that the Americans never intended to 
bond to the deutschmark zone, or the euro zone, but one which 
they attached directly to the their own dollar zone through the City 
of London), De Gaulle both exited NATO’s military wing and tried, 
unsuccessfully, to block Britain’s entry into the EEC. 

More recently, U.S. conduct in Yugoslavia, Chechnya, and now 
Iraq demonstrates the method by which U.S. policy makers have 
mixed their support for a European economic sphere of unified 


‘trade and capital mobility with support for a weak European 


political infrastructure. Remarkably, the U.S. plan, circa 1947, of 
carving out a European trade zone with a single currency, but no 
political union, is alive and well. The current U.S. push for 
extending the EU’s borders to the Urals and northern Iraq is highly 
consistent with a remarkably farsighted plan. 


Conclusion 


European policy makers in Brussels, and their Japanese 
counterparts in Tokyo, waste countless trees writing and 
distributing research ‘papers on entrepreneurship and 
competitiveness, desperately seeking ways of playing catch up with 
the United States. The most recent such literature from Brussels 
seems to trade on the assumption that the reasons why the U.S. 
economy is more energetic than those of Europe and Japan has to 
do with the superiority of the Protestant Ethic, the debilitating 
effects on incentives caused by over-generous safety nets, and overly 
regulated labor markets. The problem with this assumption is that 
it is at odds with any logically coherent analysis of the global 
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political economy. Europe and Japan always regulated the supply of 
labor (either institutionally.or conventionally) more stringently than 
the United States. And yet for thirty years the European and 
Japanese economies (especially Germany) were outstripping that of - 
the United States. Why have things changed? 

Conventional wisdom has it that the new economy caused what 
people in the know refer to as a paradigmatic shift; namely, that 
capitalism has moved up a gear and Europe’s (and Japan’s) old 
ways (with job security and worker’s rights) cannot survive in our 
brave new order. As is so often the case, conventional wisdom’s 
track record at explaining historical shifts is poor. Suppose for a 
moment that the United States is indeed steaming ahead on the 
strength of information and computer technologies, fuelled by the 
spirit of American free enterprise and unencumbered by worker- 
friendly labor laws. If this were so, it should be the case that the 
American economy is more dynamic, inventive, and innovative across 
all sectors involving information and computer technologies 
(compared to their Japanese and European counterparts). But, they 
are not! 

The only sectors in which the Americans have overtaken the 
Europeans and Japanese are those which are intimately linked to the 
U.S. defense budget—a whopping powerhouse that makes European 
alleged statism seem like a children’s fancy dress party. And yet, 
Eurocrats and Japanese officials alike make the profound mistake of 
relying on small picture comparisons which miss the big picture. 
They observe, for instance, that more small firms in the United 
States (relative to Europe and Japan) have a greater propensity to 
grow into medium sized ones. And from this observation they 
conclude (without further explanation) that there must be something 
about American small business that boosts the U.S. growth rate. 
Then they look closer but do not find the missing ingredient. 

Exhausted, they conclude that the reason must be in the heads 
of American entrepreneurs; that it must have something to do with 
the greater fear of remaining uninsured in a rich country where 
millions have no access to proper medical care. And, regrettably, 
they recommend that perhaps what the Europeans and the Japanese 
need is a little tough medicine—fewer workers’ rights, less social 
benefits, fewer vacations and, generally, a life more brutal, nasty 
and short (in the hope that desperation will stir up waves of 
entrepreneurship). 
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What they fail to see, even though it keeps staring them in the 
face, is that the United States is not only the land of many small 
businesses but also the land of the world’s largest and most 
numerous multinational conglomerates... That U.S. growth in the 
1990s was financed by borrowing; so much borrowing from overseas 
that in the last few years, if all Americans were to sell everything 
they own, they could still not repay their loans. The question, of 
course, is why foreigners continue to lend to them, at relatively low 
interest rates, and without the dollar suffering massive falls? The 
Panglossian storyline is that foreigners continue to pump money 
into the U.S. economy because it is so productive. Unfortunately, 
this is a tautological answer and as such adds nothing to the 
debate. 

Meanwhile, we claim that the real reasons for the renewed U.S. 
dominance lie elsewhere and have nothing to do with the micro 
picture. In short, excepting the United States, the rest of the world 
has been placed strategically (by U.S. policy makers) in a state of 
permanent deflation. Permanent deflation means high unemployment 
for the rest of the world independently of how flexible or inflexible 
labor markets might be or how entrepreneurial the various peoples 
are. Europe and Japan have been caught up in the wake of the flow 
of capital to the United States and are struggling for effective 
demand. Thus the statistical evidence of relatively less-than- 
dynamic small business sectors across Europe is the effect, rather 
than the cause, of the relative dominance of the U.S. economy. 

. There is, we have argued, a great point of difference between the 
types of dominance that the United States exercised before and 
after the 1970s so-called oil crises. In the first phase (1947-1979), 
U.S. efforts to dominate centered upon building up Japan and 
Europe and fighting regional wars in order to maintain the supply 
of cheap inputs to the United States and, perhaps more importantly, 
to these two zones. The resulting U.S. balance of payments deficit 
boosted these economies further and this, to a large extent, explains 
why there was no political power in either zone that ever contested 
American authority (even though some had good cause to quarrel 


- with U.S. administrations whether for ideological reasons, as in the 


case of the German Social Democratic Party under Willy Brandt, or 

for historical ones, as for example, the ultranationalists in the 

Japanese Liberal Democratic Party). 
However, in its second phase the United States adopted a change 
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of design. This New Design required that the rest of the world be 
in a persistently deflationary state, continually validating U.S. IOUs 
and, in so doing, protecting the U.S. financial system from a crisis 
of domestic debt brought about by the unprecedented levels of 
household and corporate net debt. All of this returns us to the 
second query with which we opened this paper. 

Why have the Germans and the French taken to the high moral 


ground regarding the war on Iraq? Surely it is not because war is ` 


wrong or that the UN must be consulted. These reasons made 
neither Paris nor Berlin hesitant when it came to bombing Yugoslavia 


in 1999, or in consenting to U.S. invasions in Panama, Grenada, or . 


the brutal terrorism exercised against Nicaragua. The reader will 
allow us to conclude with an admittedly speculative answer. 

Suppose our analysis so far is right in that the latest U.S. 
economic miracle is financed through capital flows from Europe 
(and the rest of the world). Suppose that it is true that the reason 
Europe has been stagnating for two decades is the U.S. capacity to 
impose upon Europeans, by geopolitical means, this type of 
economic misery. Lastly, suppose that, unlike EU bureaucrats, French 
and German leaders understand the causes of Europe’s malaise. 
Now, if all this is true, how should we expect them to interpret the 
following two announcements of President Bush? First, that he will 
go to war against an already impoverished people, which will result 
in U.S. companies gaining exclusive access to the world’s second 
largest oil fields. Secondly, that he intends to grant gigantic tax 
cuts to the richest of his fellow Americans while at the same time 
boosting government spending: (primarily through the defense 
budget). 


Under the premises above, there is only one possible conclusion 


that the leaders of “old Europe” must come to: The rest of the. 


world (of which continental Europe bears the highest burden) must 
speed up the rate, at which it finances the U.S. deficit. This is 
tantamount to an acceleration of Europe’s deflationary spiral. When 
these thoughts are combined with the observation that the Bush 
administration seems uninterested in forging a broad understanding 
with America’s European allies on a wide range of issues (ranging 
from the Kyoto Protocol to steel tariffs, genetically modified crops, 


and the International Criminal Court) it is not difficult to see why 


some European leaders might object. To kill strangers in pursuit of 
a common objective is one thing; but to consent to such brutality as 
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part of a Grand Design from which one will only lose, is quite 
another. 

We believe that the current quarrels between the Bush 
administration and the Franco-German axis might be a precursor of 
things to come along these lines of analysis. Unless the U.S. 
administration finds some modus vivendi with continental Europe’s 
elites (one that allows the latter to maintain a capacity to reproduce 
themselves at a sustainable rate), then not only will the U.S. 
military find itself without allies in the battlefield (except perhaps 
some remnants of the British Empire) but, also, the whole edifice of 
American global hegemony will totter precariously on the edge of a 
terrible abyss. We say this because an active U.S. interest in 
preventing crises of accumulation in Europe and Japan has always 
underpinned the capacity of these economic zones to continue 
financing the U.S. deficit. In short, the Bush administration’s 
unilateralism may prove a long-term disaster for U.S. capitalism. 

It is now of great historical importance whether .U.S. officials 
will show signs of understanding, as they once did, the importance 
of supporting capital accumulation in Europe and Asia. Since the 
Reagan era, no such appreciation has been demonstrated. The real 
driving force behind U.S. policy has been the voracious appetite of 
the U.S. economy for foreign capital; a latter day Minotaur single- 
mindedly concerned with its nourishment. “Old Europe” accepted 
the role of feeder in the eighties while the Soviet threat was 
imminent or, in the nineties, while Clinton was making pleasant 
noises about inclusive global governance. They now feel that not 
only is there nothing in it for them but that, in addition, the new 
Minotaur is too greedy for its own good. 

To end on a lighthearted note, one hopes that EU leaders have 
realized by now how much merriment they must have caused in 
America’s corridors of power when they pronounced, three years ago 
in their Lisbon EU summit that they intended to turn the EU into 
the world’s “most competitive economy by the year 2010.” Against 
the panoply of America’s economic, political, and military Global: 
Design, EU leaders were proposing to pit microeconomic reform! 
U.S. officials must have been shaking in their boots! 
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Peter Marcuse has written (Monthly Review, July-August 2000) 
that globalization “is a nonconcept in most usages: -a simple 
catalogue of everything that seems different since, say, 1970, 
whether advances in information technology, widespread use of air 
freight, speculation in currencies, increased capital flows across 
borders, Disneyfication of culture, mass marketing, global warming, 
genetic engineering, multinational corporate power, new 
international division of labor, reduced power of nation-states, or 
post-Fordism.” The problem is more than the careless use of words, 
the inclusion of everything means the term means little or nothing. 
Most importantly, “the term fogs any effort to separate cause from 
effect, to analyze what is being done, by whom, to whom, for what 
and with what effect.” To answer these questions it is necessary to 
reframe the discussion. Neither the amorplous globalization 
discourse of everyday social science nor the previously dominant 
one of nation-state sovereignty are satisfactory to tlie task. » 

Economic thinking is organized around the nation-state, as is 
political science. The sovereignty of nations is assumed and the 
task is how to ensure greater cooperation in solving mutual 
problems. The world has been conceptualized as a system of 
sovereign states and we speak, for example, of international trade. 
It is now suggested that as a result of an altogether amorphous 
globalization process the symmetry between states and markets has 
broken down. Some assert that the nation as the proper unit of 
analysis was relevant for only a short historical period, perhaps 
from the late nineteenth to the late twentieth century. Others 
conclude that because relationships are increasingly networked they 
are not hierarchical or territorial. In this view, since individuals and 
organizations are enmeshed in worldwide webs and exhibit multiple 
and competing loyalties, the territorial period is over. In our view, 
the focus on territorial integrity has always been misleading for 
most of the peoples of the world. Through much of history there 
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have been empires, using the term to denote a system of interaction 
in which a dominant metropole exerts effective political sovereignty 
over the internal and external policy of the subordinate periphery. 

The intermediate term between an entirely amorphous 
-“globalization” and the more concrete “empire” is “hegemony” and, 
like empire, hegemony is used in many ways. In mainstream 
international relations studies it is widely accepted that in the 
post-Second World War period the United States built what has 
been called “stakeholder” hegemony. It is argued that by making 
institutions of international policymaking more accountable and 
transparent, adhering to the rule of law, and vetting policies with 
allies, the United States made an ongoing but unequal partnership 
acceptable to other countries. Allies who cooperate with Washington 
have influence on the ways in which its power is exercised. This 
institutional bargain reduces the penchant of the hegemon to 
unilateralism by binding the hyperpower to a set of rules which it 
has itself been crucial in creating. It is worthwhile for others to 
submit to American leadership, in this framework, because American 
power is constrained. For the United States the benefit is that by 
acting with restraint and in a reliable manner it gains wider 
cooperation. It is this accommodation which is widely said to be 
threatened by the Bush administration’s turn toward unilateralism. 

What is actually at issue here is the choice between two U.S. 
imperial strategies: a hegemony geared primarily to promoting 
neoliberal globalization on terms particularly favorable to the United 
States, and an alternative hegemony that steers toward the 
establishment of a more formal U.S. empire. These two paths 
represent alternative strategies that an imperial ruling class may 
choose between, but in many respects they may also be 
complementary. 

The concern with the new unilateral vehemence in U.S. economic 
and foreign policy on the part of liberal institutionalists comes from 
their analysis of the value of the postwar stakeholder hegemony 
model: They argue that by facilitating a more open and liberal 
world economy American primacy fostered global prosperity. It is 
frequently said that economic interdependence creates peaceful 
relations between states. This Clintonian position frequently repeats 
the tag that no two countries which have a McDonald’s have ever 
gone to war. Reagan’s invasion of McDonald’s-rich Panama neatly 
reveals the liberals unspoken assumptions. U.S. military i intervention 
in Latin America is, by definition, not war. 

The Bush Doctrine, on the other hand, is seen within a 
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perspective that by creating “peace and democracy” through 
preemptive war and regime change the United States creates 
conditions for economic development. Investors are more likely to 
send cash to places which are pacified with stable democratic 
governments respectful of property rights. In this framing it is the 
United States’ active use of its hegemonic capacities that is 
conducive to expanding world trade and investment. The threat and 
use of force become policies for purportedly increasing the economic 
well-being of the poor and oppressed. Such assertiveness can 
contribute much more than the paltry and often ineffectual policies 
of, say, the World Bank. Of course it is rarely put quite this boldly, 
but increasingly the argument is being made. More straightforward 
commentators strike a note of self-satisfaction and self-interest 
declaring that: “Empire rewards those who run them with goods, 
honor, and celebrity status. And for all the disclaimers about the 
white man’s burden or its contemporary equivalent, few of us who 
get the chance to share these rewards disdain them” (Charles S. 
Maier, “An American Empire?”, Harvard Magazine, November- 
December 2002). The U.S. elite shall do well by doing good. 

Shaping and expanding the “zone of democracy” through the use 
of military power dominates the Bush II presidency. Being seen as a 
member of “coalitions of the willing” is the key to economic aid 
and better treatment in trade negotiations. Now it has always been 
true that staying on the good side of the powerful is important. 
Nonetheless it appears to many that some line has been crossed— 
perhaps from hegemony to outright empire. Hegemony refers to a 
situation in which one state is powerful enough to maintain the 
essential rules governing interstate relations and is willing to do 
so. An empire is a form of domination in which one state seizes 
power and rules over others. Empire subjects peoples to unequal 
rule. One nation’s government determines who’ rules another 
society’s political and economic life. If such a definition is. accepted 
then it is reasonable to speak of the American Empire. even if it is 
an empire different from the British Empire or the Roman Empire 
(as these two empires were of course quite different from each 
other). 

In fact, the two perspectives overlap. Liberal-institutionalists and 
even some self-styled leftists advocate the reluctant acceptance of 
responsibility for peoples and lands that must be rescued from the 
primitive Balkan violence that threatens to engulf them if left on 
their own. This human rights rationale for intervention was 


attractive to many liberals for whom discussion of oil and empire is 
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distasteful. For the more honest within this.camp the disagreement 
is tactical, and focuses on whether an empire relying only on force 
and functioning without international approval can succeed. 

To radicals such an understanding is de-socialized and de- 
historicized to its core. Imperialism is now, as it always has been, a 
conscious class project of the dominant sectors of the advanced 
economies using their state’s ability to project force to gain or 
retain control over important resources and to maintain a world 
order in which their interests come before all others. This does not 
mean that it doesn’t help if purveyors of imperialism speak in 

idealist terms. The imperialists claim, as part of their mission, to 
be disseminating law and order and to be promoting justice, 
education, peace, and prosperity. This is as true today as it was a 
century ago at the height of the white-man’s-burden interventions, 
invasions, and regime changes. Deception and perhaps self-deception 
make the project easier, but it must be condemned and resisted no > 
matter how it is packaged. 

A number of commentators of varying persuasions jive noted . 
that U.S. diplomacy has had two languages: “one line descending 
from the macho axioms of Theodore Roosevelt, the other from the 
presbyterian cant of Woodrow Wilson” (Perry Anderson, “Force and 
Consent,” New Left Review, September-October 2002). It is of 
course no accident that TR is Mr. Bush’s favorite president. The 
liberals who invoke human rights are more in the rhetorical frame 
of Woodrow Wilson’s “Fourteen Points,” but neither Bush nor any 
other U.S. leader has hesitated to draw some from column A and 
some from column B or to speak of the U.S. primacy as it does 
God’s work in the world. 

We may want to think of the two wings of the eagle. The one, 
the Wilsonian, is multilateralist and concerned with constructing 
global state governance institutions. The other is the unilateralist 
shock-and-awe approach, which holds that the way to gain respect 
is to use your big stick. The first tends to be liberal in the terms of 
U.S. politics and to represent transnational capital and international 
finance which prefer an open trading system based on the 
stakeholder hegemony discussed earlier. The second comes from the 
cowboy capitalism side, the oil industry, the military contractors, 
and the religious crusaders. The first might have been better 
represented by a Gore presidency, the latter is happy with a Bush 
White House. No matter who is in the Oval Office, both wings 
have their. needs met’ even if the strategic vision is somewhat 
different. In terms of the exercise of state power any attempt at a 
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firm differentiation of the military, economic, and political would 
ride roughshod over their interdependence and interaction. 
Nonetheless the embrace of a religious crusade to remake the world 
and to force a craven “Old Europe” into a more disciplined 
understanding of its true place differs from what we could have 
expected from an Al Gore. These are mainly differences of strategy 
and posture with which to achieve the agreed upor goal of U.S. 
dominance and control over other people’s resources, labor power, 
and markets. The question of whether a guiding multilateral 
leadership or an assertive unilateralism is the best way to achieve 
these goals is a dispute within a common class outlook. This is not 
to say, however, that such differences do not have impoytant 
consequences—indeed, one strategy or the other may prove more 
efficacious at a particular point in time. 

What we have today is a return to aspirations of old style 
imperial domination and a claim to authority over others and to 
solo decision-making privileges that is breathtaking. When Mr. Bush 
said on September 20, 2001, to a joint session of Congress that 
“Our war on terror begins with Al Qaeda but does not end there. It 
will not end until every terrorist group of global reach has been 
found, stopped and defeated,” he was announcing a permanent war 
footing over an indefinite time and making clear that this was to be 
the single-minded focus of his presidency. The warning to the rest 
of the world was famously made clear in his statement: “Every 
nation in every region now has a decision to make. Either you are 
with us or you are with the terrorists.” Vice President Cheney said 
the United States may have to take military action against “forty to 
fifty countries” and that the war could last half a century or more. 

Whether the American Empire is a matter of enlightened self- 
interest under which free markets and democracy shall flourish, or 
whether we are seeing a frank avowal of the policies of state power 
unwilling to be constrained by respect for other countries unless 
forced to do so, we have a’ situation which makes many in the 
world unhappy. “One reads about the. world’s desire for American 
leadership only in the United States,” it has been remarked; 
“everywhere else one reads about American arrogance and 
unilateralism” (quoted in Samuel P. Huntington, “The Lonely 
Superpower”, Foreign Affairs, March-April 1999). 

Primacy brings greater freedom of action over a range of 
activities and earns cooperation on terms favorable to the hegemon. 
There is nothing uniquely bad about the United States’ quest for 
primacy, nor is there any uniqueness of national character in the 
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sense that any other major capitalist state formation having such 
opportunity would not act in a similar manner. The debate, among 
the elite, is a different one: What is the best manner in which the 
United States should wield its power? It is a given that “the USA is 
Number One” and that the U.S. elite, for understandable reasons, 
prefers having more power rather than less, and they plan to keep it 
that way. This naturally means that a willful United States can 
impose devastating costs on any who would cross it. The debate 
among the elite is tactical: Should the United States, able to act 
unilaterally, do so? Does it serve U.S. interests to be or appear to 
be insensitive to others’? concerns? That is, does the United States 
benefit from the naked show of force and harsh employment of its 
military capacities, or does the United States do better acting with 
others multilaterally and through global governance institutions like 
the United Nations and the World Trade Organization? The shift 
under the post-September 11 George W. Bush has been a sharp one. 
In 2000, in his second presidential debate, his position was that the 
world would be attracted to an America that was strong but humble 
and would be repulsed if the nation used its power in an arrogant 
fashion. As his liberal critics now say, his position then was correct. 
But for those further to the left there is a different question: Should 
the United States run the world? This is not a debate over strategy, 
unilateralism or multilateralism, but is a question of how we create 
a world in which all people’s lives, hopes, prospects are equally 
valued, and how can we live together in mutual respect so as ‘to 
replace war and exploitation as the governing mechanisms of the 
world system. l 

Those who would raise this set of issues need to realize that the 
current turn of George W. Bush is based on the same “Washington 


-Consensus” ideology that marked the Clinton regime. “The 


terrorists attacked the World Trade Center, and we will defeat 


. them by expanding and encouraging world trade,” the president 


said shortly after September H, 2001, “seeming to imply,” as the 
New York Times commented, “that trade somehow was among the 
concerns of the terrorists who brought down the towers.” Robert 
Zoellick, the U.S. trade representative opined that opponents of 
corporate-led globalization might have “intellectual connections 
with” the terrorists. The president declared: “Open trade is not just 
an economic opportunity, it is a moral imperative. Trade creates 
jobs. for the unemployed. When we negotiate for open markets, 
we're providing new hope for the world’s poor. And when we 
promote open free trade, we are promoting political freedom.” 
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_ Such thinking found its way into the September 2002, National 
Security Strategy of the United States of America submitted by the 
White House to the Congress. This document laid out the new 
preemptive doctrine and promised to maintain military supremacy 
over all potential rivals indefinitely. But it also tied the Washington 
Consensus tightly to this Bush Doctrine. The document reads in 
part: “We will actively work to bring the hope of democracy, 
development, free markets, and free trade to every corner of the 
world.” It lists among its policies lower marginal tax rates and pro- 
growth legal and regulatory policies which every nation should 
adopt because: “The concept of ‘free trade’ arose as a moral 
principle even before it became a pillar of economics. If you can 
make something that others value, you should be able to sell it to 
them. If others make something that you value, you should be able 
to buy it. That is real freedom, the freedom for a person—or a 
nation—to make a living.” To any honest observer this is not an 
ideology of freedom or democracy. It is a system of control, an 
economics of empire. 

The problems of underdevelopment are likely to get worse in 
most less-developed countries in coming decades, in some ‘cases 
considerably worse. It is problematic whether the Bush gamble at 
transforming the region through its sponsorship of regime change 
will make this situation better. In the world today hundreds of 
millions of people are starving, hundreds of millions of adults are 
illiterate, and hundreds of millions of children do not attend 
school. Billions of people have no access to basic sanitation or low- 
cost medicines. Epidemic disease has returned on a scale 
unimaginable in the 1960s. Whether under these conditions the 
further militarization of the world makes sense over an alternative 
serious development agenda that would cost far less in money 
terms, to say nothing of lives, needs to be considered by Americans. 
That is, if we can get them to turn off television news and think 
about these issues in terms of solidarity with other members of the 
global human community. 

The practical implications of a.left alternative are, unsurprisingly, 
policies which are the exact opposite of the Washington Consensus 
model. That model favors trade liberalization and export-led 
growth, financial market liberalization and uncontrolled capital 
movements, privatization and less social provision of goods and 
services, lower taxes, fiscal and monetary policy austerity, and what 
is called labor market deregulation and labor market flexibility. 
When we criticize the policies that the global state economic 
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` governance institutions have imposed, we must not forget that these 
policies were imposed globally under the rule of the Wilsonian 
wing of the U.S. ruling class. These policies increase, economic 
insécurity and a sense of powerlessness, which is only accentuated 
by the Bush administration’s national chauvinism and use of 
overwhelming violence. To reverse these developments will take a 
broadly-based coalition of the morally concerned who want this 
country to be about very different values. But to achieve another 
world that we believe is possible and necessary requires a deeper 
critique, class analysis, and the self-organization of a class- 
conscious movement for radical transformation. Our critique must 
be of both the Teddy Roosevelt and Wilson (or Bush and Clinton) 
wings of this bird of prey; it must be an anti-imperialist critique. 
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The Grid of History: 
Cowboys and Indians 


ROXANNE DUNBAR-ORTIZ 


We were like Custer. We were surrounded. 


—Set. James J. Riley explaining why he ordered 
surrender in an engagement in Nasiriyah, Iraq on 
March 23, 2003.1 

At the onset of the U.S. military invasion of Iraq, Senator Robert 
Byrd emotionally queried: “What is happening to this country? When 
did we become a nation which ignores and berates our friends? 
When. did we decide to risk undermining international order by 
adopting a radical and doctrinaire approach to using our awesome 
military might? How can we abandon diplomacy when the turmoil 
in the world cries out for diplomacy?” 

As a historian, I would have to respond to Senator Byrd that 
1776 or thereabouts was when. Many admirable U.S. anti-imperialists 
have been making the same point as Senator Byrd. An erasure of 
history is at the heart of some of the most anti-imperialist critiques 
of the Bush administration’s foreign policy. Continuity is hidden, 
and a small departure is exaggerated. From Gore Vidal to Manning 
Marable to Michael Moore “lost democracy” is a refrain. Edward 
Said writes: “The doctrine of military pre-emption was never voted 


on by the American people or their representatives...It seems so - 


monumentally criminal that important words like democracy and 
freedom have been hijacked, used as a mask for pillage, taking over 
territory and settling scores.” Said ends his essay by, correctly, 
stating: “Bush looks like a cowboy.” 

That observation is also common to critics of the war around 
the world. Although it is meant to be understood as a bad thing, in 
fact, the cowboy is not a negative metaphor for many U.S. citizens, 
particularly those who are descendants of the old settler class, as 
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are the majority of the ruling class and officers of the military. How 
many generations of children now have grown up gleefully playing 
cowboys and-Indians? 

Perhaps the fact that I grew up as a child of a cowboy father and 
Indian mother narrows my view of this metaphor, making it loom 
too large and out of perspective. Then again, maybe that experience 
brings with it some insider knowledge. 


The Rise of White Supremacy and Imperialism/Capitalism 


To allow no dissent from the truth was exactly the reason 
they had come to Ámerica.” 


Are your garments spotless? 
Are they white as snow? 
Are they washed in the blood of the lamb? 


As this traditional evangelical Christian hymn suggests, 
whiteness as an ideology is far more complex than mere skin color, 
although skin color has been and continues to be a key component 
of racism within the United States. The origins of white supremacy 
as it is now experienced and institutionalized—and denied—in the 
United States (and, due to colonialism and imperialism, throughout 
the world) can be traced to the prior colonizing ventures of 
Christian Crusades into Muslim-controlled territories, and to the 
Calvinist Protestant colonization of Ireland. These were the models 
for the colonization of the Western Hemisphere, and are the two 


- strands that merge in the genetic-makeup of U.S. society. 


The Christian Crusades against Islam/Africa gave birth to the 
law of limpieza de sangre, cleanliness of blood, which the Spanish 
Inquisition was mandated to investigate and determine. The 
Christian Crusades, particularly the Castilian conquest of the Iberian 
Peninsula and expulsion of Jews and Muslims, created the seed 
ideology and institutions for modern colonialism with its necessary 
tools—racist ideology and justification for genocide. The law of 


‘limpieza de sangre was perhaps the most important cargo on the 


1492 voyage of ‘Christopher Columbus, sailing under the flag of 
Spain. 

Great Britain emerged as an overseas colonial power a century 
later than Spain, and absorbed aspects of the Spanish caste system 
into its colonialist rationalizations, particularly regarding African 
slavery, within the context of chosen people/New Jerusalem 
Calvinism and Puritanism. i 
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In the pre-formation of the United States, Puritanism and 
Calvinist Protestantism uniquely refined white supremacy as a 
political/religious ideology (a covenant with God) requiring the 
shedding of white blood for purification. The Ulster-Scots Calvinists 
were the settler/colonizers of Northern Ireland and constituted a 
majority of settlers in the western lands over the Appalachian/ 
Allegheny spine of English North America. Their origin story became 
the origin story of the United States. It tells of pilgrim/settlers 
doing God’s will and forging into the promised land, being 
surrounded by savages, and killing the heathen (first the Irish in 
Ulster, then the Native Americans in North America). Thereby, the 
sacrifice and blood shed is perceived as proof of the sanctity and 
purity of the nation itself. All the descendants of those who made 
such sacrifices are the true inheritors of the land. 


The Crusades and Purity of Blood 


In the eighth century, Muslims came to power in all but the 
northern fringe of the Iberian Peninsula and ruled for centuries. 
However, by the end of the fifteenth century, the last Muslim state 
‘held only a foothold in Granada, an enclave on the southeastern 
coast surrounded by the expansionist Christian monarchies of 
Castile and Aragon. During those intervening seven hundred years, 
various Christian kingdoms based in the north of the peninsula 
attacked Moorish territory, seizing their lands and properties. The 
Christian crusaders named this process La Reconquista, the 
reconquest. This military/religious project created the institutions 
and practices later established in Spanish America, especially the 
encomienda (conquered land granted to the conquistador along with 
the people on it, with the conquistador earning the noble title of 
hidalgo). 

The Reconquest meant the slow and systematic extension of 

Christian power over all those lands that had been Muslim since 

the eighth century, and so involved the clash of Christian and 

Muslim armies and societies. What the Reconquest destroyed, 

however, was the racial and religious coexistence, which despite 

incessant armed conflict had distinguished the society of 
mediaeval Spain. It was claimed by a contemporary that when the 

Christians went to war against the Moors, it was ‘neither because 

of the law (of Mahommed) nor because of the sect that they hold ` 

to’, but because of the lands they occupied and for this reason 

alone.4 

Before Christian aggression and eventual expulsion of the Moors 
from the Iberian Peninsula, Christians, Jews, and Muslims had 
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enjoyed a mutual tolerance so the question of racial or religious 
conflict had not existed. 

The Vatican created the iwel institution of the Inquisition in 
1179 for routing out Christian heretics, the original mandate being 
free of racialization. However, the 1400s in Spain saw increasing 
Inquisition investigations of conversos, that is, Christian converted 
Jews, and of moriscos, Christian converted Muslims. Jews and 
Muslims who refused to convert were finally deported en masse 
from the Iberian Peninsula at the end of the fifteenth century. (It is 
said that Columbus watched the people being’ loaded on to ships 
for deportation as he set sail in 1492). 
~ Before this time the concept of biological race based on “blood” 
is not known to have existed as law or taboo in Christian Europe or 
anywhere else in the world. As scapegoating and suspicion of 
conversos and moriscos intensified in Christian Spain, the doctrine 
of limpieza de sangre, “purity of blood,” was popularized and had 
the effect of granting psychological, and increasingly legal, privileges 
to “Old Christians” thereby obscuring the class differences between 
the poor and the rich, i.e. between the landed aristocracy and the 
land-poor peasants and shepherds. In Cervantes’ Don Quixote the 
impoverished Sancho Panza says, “I am an Old Christian, and to 
become an earl that is sufficient,” to which Don Quixote replies, 
“And more than sufficient.” And Cervantes’ contemporary, Lope de 
Vega, wrote in his Peribafiez: “soy un hombre, /aunque de villana 
casta, /limpio de sangre y jam /de hebrea o mora manchada” (1 am a 
man, although of lowly status, yet clean of blood and with no 
mixture of Jewish or Moorish blood.) 

What we witness in late fifteenth and early sixteenth century 
Spain is the first instance of class leveling based on imagined 
biological racial differences, indeed the origin of white supremacy, 
the necessary ideology of colonial projects in America and Africa. 
We see here the beginnings of the “thousand year Reich” of settler 
capitalism/colonialism, and its characteristic tug of war over the 
hearts and minds of the majority of the settlers—the yeomanry, and 
later the “white” working classes. Historian David Stannard, in his 
American Holocaust, (New York: Oxford University Press, 1992) 
adds to Elie Wiesel’s famous observation, that the road to 
Auschwitz was paved in the earliest days of Christendom, the caveat 
that on the way to Auschwitz the road led straight through the 
heart of America. The ideology of white supremacy was paramount 
in neutralizing the class antagonisms of the landless against the 
landed, and in the distribution of the confiscated lands and 
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properties of Moors, Jews, and of Irish, Native Americans and 
Africans. Kamen describes the process in fifteenth and sixteenth 
century Spain: 


a situation in which the highest and lowest classes could maintain 
social mobility without great fear of social distinction...as with the ° 
genuine aristocracy, the concepts of honour, pride and hidalguia 
become the very foundations of action...In ‘so far as this concept of 
honour was identified with the virtues of the Old Christian 
nobility, deference to honour became deference to the nobility...the 
Castilian nobility continued to regard their functions as essentially 
the same that they had always been. Their task was to fight and 
not to labour. Hidalguía would not permit a nobleman, even the 
lowest rank of nobleman, to labour or to trade...® 


The “Old Christian” Spanish, whatever their economic situation, 
were allowed to identify with the worldview of the nobility. As one 


Spanish historian puts it, “the common people looked upwards, 


wishing and hoping to climb, and let themselves be seduced by 
chivalric ideals: honour, dignity, glory, and the noble life.”” 

We can also locate the origin of genocide and its linkage to 
colonialism in the late 1400s in Spain. Two punishments were 
devised to root out uncertain Christians deemed to have unclean 
blood: the extermination of many burned at the stake and the social 
isolation and persecution of the rest. | 


_ Ireland and the English Inquisition 


During the early 1600s the English conquered oo Ireland, 
and declared a half-million acres of land open to settlement; the 
settlers who contracted with the devil of early colonialism came 
mostly from western Scotland. England had previously conquered 
Wales and southern and eastern Ireland, but had never previously 
attempted on such a scale to remove the indigenous population and 
“plant” settlers. The English policy of exterminating Indians in 
North America was foreshadowed by this English colonization of 
Northern Ireland. The ancient Irish social system was systematically 
attacked, traditional songs and music forbidden, whole clans 
exterminated and the remainder brutalized. A “wild Irish” 
reservation was even attempted.® The planted settlers were Calvinist 
Protestants, assured by their divines that they had been chosen by 
God for salvation (and title to the lands of Ulster). The native (and 
Papist) Irish were definitely not destined for salvation, but rather 
the reverse, both in the present and hereafter. 

The “plantation” of Ulster followed centuries of intermittent 
warfare in Ireland, and was as much the culmination of a process as 
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a departure. In the sjxteenth century, the official in charge of the 

Irish province of Munster, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, ordered that: 
The heddes of all those (of what sort soever thei were) which 
were killed in the daie, should be cutte off from their bodies and 
brought to the place where he incamped at night, and should there 
bee laied on the ground by eche side of the waie ledying into his 
owne tente so that none could come into his tente for any cause 
but comimonly he muste passe through a lane of heddes which he 
used ad terrorem...[It brought] greate terrour to the people when 
thei sawe the heddes of their dedde fathers, brothers, children, 
kindsfolke, and freinds...2  ~ 


Bounties were paid for the Irish heads brought in and later only 
the scalp or ears were required. A century later, in North America, 
Indian heads and scalps were brought in for bounty in the same 
manner. Native Americans picked up the practice from the 
colonizers. The first English colonial settlement iri North America 
_ had been planted in Newfoundland in the summer of 1583, by Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert. 

During the mid-nineteenth century, influenced by Social 
Darwinism, some English scientists peddled the theory that. the 
Irish (and of course all people of color) had descended from apes, 
while the English were descendants of man who had been created 
by God in His image. Thus the English were “angels” and the Irish 
(and other colonized peoples) were a lower species, what today 
U.S. white supremacists call “mud people,” products of the process 
of evolution.!® It is the seventeenth century Ulster Calvinist ideology 
in late nineteenth century modern guise. 


White Supremacy, the U.S. Origin Myth, and U.S. Imperialism 


Two paragraphs, rarely cited, from the Declaration of 
Independence raise thorny questions about Anglo-American 
imperialist roots in forming the breakaway United States of 
America. This was not simply the founding of a republic for 
propertied, mostly slave-owning, white males, but more importantly 
a settler-colonialist and imperialist-aggressor state. 


He [King George] has endeavored to prevent the population of 
these States; for that purpose, obstructing the laws for 
naturalization of foreigners, refusing to pass others to encourage’ 
their migration hither, and raising the conditions of new 
appropriations of lands. [The treaty ending the French and Indian 
War made British settlement over the Allegheny/Appalachian line 
into Indian country illegal and ordered the return of those tens of 
thousand settlers who had already squatted there, demanding land 
rights. ] 
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He [King George] has excited domestic insurrections amongst us 
and has endeavored to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers, 
the merciless Indian savages, whose known rule of warfare is an` 
undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 

Not only did founding father Thomas Jefferson pen those words, 
he was also the real architect of the genocide and confiscation of 
the land of settled indigenous aa later termed the Jacksonian 
policy of Indian removal. 

Reconciling empire and liberty was a a historic obsession of U.S. 
political thinkers and historians, in the twenty-first century openly 
being debated once again. Thomas Jefferson had hailed the United 
States as an “empire for liberty.” Andrew Jackson coined the phrase, 
“extending the area of freedom” to describe the process in which 
' slavery had- been introduced into Texas in violation of governing 
Mexican laws, to be quickly followed by a slaveholder’s rebellion 
and U.S. annexation. The term “freedom” became a euphemism for 
the continental and worldwide expansion of the world’s leading 
slave power. The contradictions, particularly since the initial 
rationalization for U.S. independence was anti-empire, are multiple. 

It is easy to date U.S. imperialism to Andrew Jackson, but he 
only carried out the original plan, initially as an army general who 
led three genocidal wars against the Muskogee in Georgia/Florida, 
then as the most popular president ever, and the organizer of the 
expulsion of all native peoples east of the Mississippi to the 
Oklahoma Territory. 

Although white supremacy was the working rationalization and 
= ideology of English theft of Native American lands, and especially 
the justification for African slavery, the independence bid by what 
_ became the United States of America is more: problematic, in that 
démocracy/equality and supremacy/dominance/empire do not make 
an easy fit. It was during the 1820s, the era of Jacksonian 
Democracy, that the unique U.S. origin myth was created, James 
. Fenimore Cooper ‘the initial scribe. James Fenimore Cooper’s re- 
invention of America in The Last of the Mohicans. has become the 
official U.S. origin story. Herman Melville called Cooper “our 
national novelist,” and, of course, he was the great hero of Walt 
‘ Whitman who sang the song of manhood and the American super- 
race through empire. As an enthusiastic supporter of the U.S. war 
against Mexico, 1846-1848, Whitman proposed the stationing of 
sixty thousand U.S. troops in Mexico in order to establish a regime 
change there, stating, “whose efficiency and permanency shall be 
guaranteed by the United States. This will bring out enterprise, 
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open the way for manufacturers and commerce, into which the 
immense dead capital of the country will find its way.” 

Whitman’s sentiment (and he was the most beloved writer of 
his time, and still beloved by contemporary U.S. poets, particularly 
the Beats) followed the already established U.S. origin myth that 
had the frontier settlers replacing the native peoples, similar to the 
parallel Afrikaner origin myth in South Africa. . 

To the extent that African Americans, Native Americans, 
Chicanos, Puerto Ricans, and non-European immigrants are allowed 
(and are willing) to embrace and embody U.S. patriotism, they may 
be accepted as conversos, as the Spanish Inquisition termed those 
who professed Christianity despite their “unclean” blood. Yet in the 
end, only the Old Settlers are true Americans. 

This white supremacist ideology formed the core of U.S. foreign ` 
policy as well, from its origins to the present. As Samir Amin 
pointed out: “During this entire phase [the Cold War] the East- 
West conflict was presented as a struggle between socialism and 
capitalism, although it was never anything other than the conflict 
ater) the periphery and the center, manifested in its most radical 
orm 


Why Do We Date U.S. Imperialism Only to 1898, 
and as an Aberration? 


“American” supremacy and PBE A imperialism are inseparable 
from the content of the U.S. origin story and the definition of 
patriotism in the United States today. And it began at the 
beginning, even before the founding of the United States, not as an 
accident or aberration in the progression of democracy. The founding 
of the United States marked a split in the British Empire, not an - 
anticolonial liberation movement. . 

The very term, “frontier,” used to define the border between 
independent Native American nations and the United. States, implies 
a foreign country on the other side of a demarcation line—a country 
to be invaded, its inhabitants controlled and then expelled, while 
settlers move in protected by the army. Everything accounted for in 
the first hundred years plus as “movement of the frontier” was plain 
and simple imperialism, fitting all the definitions thereof. 

During this new phase of U.S. imperialism following 9/1, 
accelerating with the invasion, occupation, and administration of 
Iraq, commentators and historians—left and right—but mostly 
liberal Democrats, observe that the United States is not very good 
at imperialism, with vague references to the Spanish-American War. 
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Actually, the United States has not become the most powerful 
military machine and dominant power on earth and in history by 
accident or by staying home and minding the cows and banks like 
the Swiss, who are capitalist and rich, but not imperialists. 

“Well, so what?” many of my antiwar and social-justice friends 
ask me, asserting that the truth would alienate “ordinary people,” 
whoever they are. Who would know since it has never been tried? 
Besides, I have my doubts that most of my leftist friends are 
themselves prepared to accept that the very origin of the United 
States is fundamentally imperialist, rather than imperialism being a 
divergence from a well-intentioned path. The public acceptance of 
media propaganda justifying U.S. government aggression falls into 
the pattern of a belief system based on the origin story that is 
uninterrupted and uninterrogated by us, the left. 

Of course, there are many leftist and social democratic thinkers 
and scholars who challenge the 1898 age of imperialism myth. Most 
notably, Monthly Review has never strayed from understanding the 
long history of U.S. imperialism, particularly in Latin America. 
Also, William Appleman Williams and a whole generation of radical 
U.S. historians acknowledge “empire as a way of life” the title of 
. Williams’ 1980 book of essays (New York: Oxford University Press) 
that includes an exhaustive list of overseas interventions dating 
back to day one, giving substance to the U.S. Marine theme, “the 
shores of Tripoli.” And with the Iraq intervention, many antiwar 
critics have compiled such lists. 

The expansion of the United States from sea to shining sea is 
coming under reexamination, even from bourgeois historians, with 
-the sudden unabashed assertion of U.S. imperialism. Warren 
Zimmermann, in his recent book on the frankly imperial aims of the 
Teddy Roosevelt administration, First Great Triumph (New York: 
Farrar Straus and Geroux, 2002), introduces his material with words 
rarely found in mainstream literature: 


Americans like to pretend that they have no imperial past. Yet they 
have shown expansionist tendencies since colonial days...Overland 
expansion, often at the expense of Mexicans and Indians, was a 
marked feature of American history right through the period of the 
Civil War, by which time the United States had reached its 
continental proportions. 


The War for American Independence, which created most of the - 
founding myths of the Republic, was itself a war for 


expansion...Thomas Jefferson nursed even grander plans for 
empire. 
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Warren Zimmermann himself knows something of the practical 
side of imperialism. He was the last U.S. ambassador to pre-civil 
war Yugoslavia. Surely it is past time for leftists to abandon the 
Whitmanesque celebratory myths of a democratic American manifest 
destiny. 


Conclusion 


As a graduate student in Latin American History at UCLA in the 
mid-1960s, I first learned about imperialism, and it was my good 
fortune to have access to Marxist analysis. However, it was not 
until the early 1970s when I became involved as an expert witness in 
Native American court cases regarding U.S.-Indian treaties, that I 
came to grasp the true nature and development of U.S. imperialism. 
At that same time, a now deceased mentor, Canadian Native leader 
and Marxist historian, Howard Adams, gave me a book that had a 
great influence on me.!* That book was Pierre Jalée’s Imperialism in 
the Seventies (New York: The Third Press, 1973) which contained a 
brilliant introduction by Harry Magdoff. Harry’s cautionary words 
three decades ago resonate even more loudly today: 

The major obstacle to such enlightenment is the pervasiveness of 
the ideological rationalization for imperialism. The extent of this 
pervasiveness is not easy to perceive because such rationalization 
is deep-seated. Its roots are intertwined with the accepted, 
conventional modes of thought and the consciousness of a people. 
Thus, they are located in the false patriotism and racism that sink 
deeply and imperceptibly into the individual’s sub-conscious; in 
the traditions, values, and even aesthetics of the cultural 
environment—an environment evolved over centuries during 
which self-designated “superior” cultures assumed the right to 
penetrate and dominate “inferior” cultures. These roots are also 
buried in the sophisticated theorems of both liberal and 
conservative economics, sociology, political science, anthropology, 
and history. For these reasons, citizens of an imperialist country 
who wish to understand imperialism must first emancipate 
themselves from the seemingly endless web of threads that bind 
them emotionally and ‘intellectually to the imperialist condition.” 


This, I believe, is the most important task for the antiwar and 
social justice movements in the United States today—to assume the 
responsibility of being citizens of an empire that must be 
dismantled. 
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Er 


. We in the radical and peace movements are not going to be able 
to decide the outcome of conflicts and struggles in the United 
States ruling class now or in the near future. It is better we should 
not get mixed up in them but rather should concentrate our limited 
resources and energies on educating, through words and deeds, as 
large a part of the American people as possible to the true nature of ' 


the system under which they live. To understand it is to understand 
the necessity to get rid of it. 


—Leo Huberman and Paul Sweezy, “The Fall of McNamara,” 
Monthly Review, January 1968 
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No doubt one is a wretched plebeian harassed by debts and 
military service, but, to make up for it, one is a Roman citizen, one 
has one’s share in the task of ruling other nations and dictating 
their laws. 


—Sigmund Freud, The Future of an Illusion (1927) 


The period between September 11, 2001 and the invasion of Iraq 
raised many questions about the psyche of the U.S. public in general 
and the U.S. working class in particular. The ability of the Bush 
Administration to utilize fear and patriotism to refocus attention 
away from pressing domestic issues has been astounding. The 
Republican Congressional victories in November 2002 were nearly 
unprecedented and most likely would not have happened had the 
focus on Iraq not emerged during the prior summer. 

The widespread fear that resulted from the terror attacks on 
September 1] is understandable. The assault on civilians through the 
destruction of the World Trade Center and the use of civilian 
aircraft as weapons were certainly crimes against humanity. 
However, the ability of the Bush Administration to link all sorts of 
real and perceived threats to the personality of Saddam Hussein 
(and prior to that, Osama Bin Laden), as well as to create what 
looks like a state of permanent war, has resulted in a situation of 
perpetual anxiety. It has also enhanced the foundation of a pro- 
imperial front, presumably representing the U.S. people, against the 
rest of the world. This front has led many people, including those 
of good intention, into believing that any and-all concerns and 
disagreements expressed overseas or at home about the objectives 
' of U.S. foreign policy are without foundation. Instead, it is argued, 
any and all methods to guarantee “our” security must be 
entertained, regardless of the cost. l 


Bill Fletcher, Jr. is a long-time labor movement activist who currently 
serves as the president of TransAfrica Forum, a Washington, D.C.-based 
nonprofit organizing and educational center formed to raise awareness in the 
United States about issues facing the nations and peoples of Africa, the 
Caribbean, and Latin America. He is a director of the Monthly Review 
Foundation. i 
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For these reasons, the danger of a domestic police state has 
risen to levels not seen since the Nixon Administration. Additional 
dangers of a cowboy foreign policy in the interests of strengthening 
a U.S.-dominated global capitalist empire place the entire planet at 
risk and certainly do not increase security for anyone. . 

In this situation, a fundamental question emerges. Can a 
working-class-based, anti-imperialist movement emerge that shifts 
U.S.. foreign policy and, in the long term, lays the foundation for 
the transformation of the U.S. state? In order to answer this 
question, we must ask ourselves some difficult questions about 
labor, “race,” and empire. It must be said at the outset that much 
of our focus will be on the organized sector of the U.S. working 
class, in order to consider the strategic and tactical options for the 
creation of a new set of politics through a transformation of 
organized labor. 


The Crisis of Contemporary U.S. Labor 
The defining ideological feature of the modern U.S. labor 


movement is the Gompersian notion of trade unionism. Samuel - 


Gompers, founder and long-time leader of the American Federation 


of Labor (AFL), rose out of the Cigarmakers Union in the latter. 


decades of the nineteenth century. Responding to the crisis in the 
Knights of Labor, a significant and more radically inclusive labor 
federation, Gompers argued that workers could only be organized 
effectively on a craft basis. Although he paid lip service to unskilled 
workers, Gompers’ emphasis was on the skilled crafts. In 
constructing the American Federation of Labor, Gompers built a 
ruling bloc that supported such a vision and was soon able to 
surpass the Knights of Labor in size and influence. 

Gompers broke with the earlier U.S. tradition, and that of 
Europeans, in his opposition to a labor party for the working class. 
This view flowed from his belief that the role of the trade union 
was to fight in the interests of the workers in the workplace. 
Further, his philosophy dictated that the trade union movement 
accept the existence of capitalism and take no steps in opposition 
to it. Gompers’ program came to be known as bread-and-butter 
trade unionism or job conscious trade unionism, most notable for 
its claim to be pragmatic and not ideological. In the political realm, 
this meant that organized labor would not, to paraphrase Gompers, 
have permanent friends or enemies, but permanent interests. At one 
level, that might sound quite class conscious, but Gompers was not 
speaking about the entirety of the working class, only of its 
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organized, craft-based sector. When it came to political action, 
Gompers restricted the AFL to lobbying rather than the political 
mobilization of the working class. In other words, Gompers insisted 
that the AFL engage only in traditional interest-group politics. 

The roots of Gompers’ philosophy of trade unionism were in his 
view of class and the state, and, by implication, race, gender, and 
U.S. foreign policy. Though once a socialist, he soon rejected any 
noncapitalist view of the future. The role of trade unionism was to 
improve the lives of those who were fortunate enough to be in such 
unions. Gompers was actually embracing a peculiar form of trickle- 
down thinking; what was won by the trade unions might eventually 
improve the lives of the unorganized sector. Yet the unorganized 
sector was not Gompers’ concern. If they wanted improvements, 
they should join or form unions. 

Gompers’ pragmatism reflected an exclusionary unionism, a view 
that the objective of unionism is to narrow the relevant population 
to that which can cut the best deal with capital. The AFL, from its 
beginning, excluded the bulk of unskilled workers, as well as the 
mass of workers of color and female workers. This “pragmatic” 
practice demonstrated, in practice, the racism and sexism of the 
AFL. 

Gompers also came to view the U.S. state as essentially an 
empty vessel that could be filled by any sort of politics or political/ 
economic influence. The job of the trade union movement was to 
exert pressure on that state to benefit organized labor, and through 
the trickle-down effect, the whole of the working class. It was not 
necessary for the working class to challenge the capitalists for state 
power. The state could be influenced either by organized labor or by 
capital. It was up to organized labor to ensure the former. The class 
character of the state was denied by Gompers. For him, the state is 
a class-neutral entity, a view which holds sway within much of 
organized labor even today. 

Gompers slowly but steadily abandoned any concern about 
matters of race and gender. After the great 1892 general strike in 
New Orleans, a strike which demonstrated the potential of a racially 
united labor movement, the matter of race and its significance 
declined in importance for him. By the early 1900s, Gompers had 
become an open white supremacist. 

Within Gompers’ “pragmatism,” it was a short step from the 
repudiation of class struggle and the fight for power, to the open 
embrace of capitalism and the government’s efforts to strengthen 
U.S. business interests abroad. In other words, there existed a 
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unity for Gompers between labor and capital; both continually 
sought a better economic: climate. In the realm of foreign policy, 
this view came to mean open, unconditional, and even rabid, 
support for whatever the U.S. government did abroad. An early 
example of this was the AFL’s embrace of the First World War and 
its support of the suppression of opponents of the war, such as the 
Industrial Workers of the World, a left-wing union which had had 
considerable success organizing workers ignored by the AFL. For 
Gompers, the interests of organized labor were allied to a 
strengthening of capitalism and the success of U.S. foreign policy, 
regardless of the impact on workers in other countries. The flag of 
an imperialist patriotism was to be the banner of the AFL. 

Alternative politics challenging Gompersian trade unionism did 
emerge after the founding of the AFL. The Industrial Workers of the 
World,. organizations allied with the Communist and Socialist 
Parties, independent left/progressive currents, and caucus 
movements of oppressed nationalities have all significantly 
influenced both the discourse and practice of U.S. trade unionism. 
Nevertheless, while this alternative politics was sometimes 
successful, the Gompersian view (often aided by a repressive state) 
has remained hegemonic. The reluctance, and frequent opposition, 
to tackling racist oppression (always with.the excuse that this 
would create divisions); the tailing after the Democratic Party, and 
worse, the crass currying of favors from both major parties; and the 
consistent support of U.S. foreign policy in the name of patriotism 
have continued. And they have, in fact, strangled the development 
of the movement. 


The ‘Patriotism’ of Organized Labor 


To further explore the consequences of organized labors 
“pragmatism,” we need to examine the notion of “patriotism.” 
According to the American Heritage Dictionary of the English 
Language, patriotism is “Love of and devotion to one’s country.” 
Yet this is not the operative definition of “patriotism” in U.S. 
politics, The operative definition is more akin to “support for the 
policies of one’s government irrespective of the social costs, if said 
policies are justified as being in the interests of the nation-state.” 
In the United States, this operative definition has been used 
primarily to suppress dissent. 

Gompers wrapped organized labor in the operative. definition, 
and the AFL and later the AFL-CIO used it to crush opposition to 
its pro-business, pro-imperialism policies. Most critically, two 
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decades after Gompers’ death, the operational definition was critical 
when the Cold War commenced and loyalty oaths were enacted into 
law. In the late 1940s, unions representing over one million workers 
were expelled from the Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO) 
for failing to sign affidavits, mandated by the Taft-Hartley Act, 
signifying that their leaders were not Communists. In order to 


justify and enforce these expulsions, “patriotism” was an effective 


means of intimidating opponents. Linked to this skewed view of 
patriotism was the notion promoted by the political right that 
antiracist activity was a sign of communist influence. This became 
the case within organized labor as well. The unions that were 
expelled from the CIO were those that had the strongest positions 
against racism within the labor movement. 

The operative definition of patriotism, then, is a call for class 
collaboration and a repudiation of genuine international working 
class solidarity. In the realm of international affairs, for instance, 
the AFL and later the AFL-CIO, supported foreign policies that 
accepted U.S. world hegemony and overseas trade union movements 
which were, themselves, in opposition to the political left. In other 
words, the operative definition of patriotism supports the empire; 
what stands domestically in opposition to the empire is seen as 
unpatriotic. Organized labor, seeking to justify its own existence 
and withstand attacks from the capitalists, chose the expedient 
route of support for, and advancement of, the operative notion of 
patriotism. It supported policies that were antithetical to working- 
class interests, but which often seemed to be in labor’s (and 
especially labor’s leaders’) short-term economic interests. 


A Race-Neutral Social Contract, or, 
Does a Rising Tide Raise All Boats? 


Established trade unionism ‘embraces the notion of a social 
contract between labor and capital, within the context of the 
capitalist system. In embracing this conception, however, the leaders 
and members of organized labor put on blinders when it came to 
matters of race and gender. Not coincidentally, these blinders also 
inhibit the ability to see and understand the empire. __ 

It is once again important to clarify terms. The early usage of 
the term “social contract” derives from the Enlightenment and the 
U.S. and French Revolutions ofthe eighteenth century. The term 
referred to a myth, elaborated by thé intellectuals at the service of 
the emerging bourgeoisie, to the effect that a bond or contract had 
been implicitly made in the early years of humanity to end 
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prehistoric barbarism. This social contract presumably recognized 
basic rights for all sectors of society and protected people against 
arbitrary rule. ) 

While the nascent bourgeoisie used the myth of the social 
contract in its struggle with absolute monarchies and feudalism, the 
term, in fact, justified the existence of classes and the relative role 
for each of them. This was true-whether the social contract took the 
crude. Hobbesian form or ‘Rousseau’s more revolutionary and 
egalitarian form. 

In the twentieth century, however, the social contract took on a 
new meaning, particularly in the aftermath of the Great Depression 
and the Second World War. It came to refer to the welfare stare 
and the demand upon society to protect its citizens. Again, a myth 
developed that there was a basic acceptance by all sectors of society 
of the existence of a strong public sector, core social benefits for 
all, and trade unionism. In reality, there was never full acceptance 
of these precepts, nor was there ever consistent implementation of 
the policies which would have made these a reality. There was, 
however, a balance of forces in the class struggle that gave this new 
meaning of the social contract some plausibility. 

Organized labor has typically seen the terms of the social 
contract as narrowly economic. Under Gompers’ reign, those who 


were fortunate enough to be in AFL unions were seen.as the - 


beneficiaries of the social contract. The fate of those outside official 
trade unionism was left to chance. Over time, the views within 
organized labor changed, with a greater concern for the conditions 
and future of unorganized workers: This took of the form of 
organizing the unorganized, particularly in the 1930s and 1940s, and 
later within the public sector, during the 1960s and 1970s, as well 
as fighting for progressive legislation. 

Even during the New Deal, the social contract was never 
consistent. The trade union movement could perpetuate the myth of 
_ this contract only by its failure to address racial disparities in the 
working class and among the oppressed more generally. For 
example, Roosevelt’s agricultural and labor programs overlooked 
black farmers and farm workers in the South and Asian and Chicano 
farmers and farm workers in the Southwest. Little was done later, 
during the “golden years” of U.S. capitalism (1945-1973) to address 
the secondary (low-paid and insecure) labor market situation facing 
the majority of black and Latin workers: 

The social contract myth assumed that capitalism now had a 
human face and would be forced to respect all sectors of society. It 
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also assumed that the conditions for the existing workforce would 
continually improve so that the living standard of their children and 
grandchildren would always be better. This myth was a white myth. 
Racial differentials in jobs, housing, education, and health policies 


' always militated against the full implementation of the social 


contract. . 

The existence of a relative privilege for whites over people of 
color created a myopia that reinforced the social contract myth. The 
ability to rise from the poverty of the early years of immigration led 
many whites to believe that this society was and: remains equitable 
in its treatment of its citizens. The social contract promised the 
continuance of this modus vivendi. Indeed, the racial nature of the 
social contract permitted the transformation of Europeans into white 
people. 

In addition to its racial character, the social contract myth also 
had an imperial quality. The great wealth of the United States was 
not simply the result of domestic economic performance and 
ingenuity, but also its global power. By the end of the Second 
World War, the United States was the premier capitalist/imperialist 
power, and the dollar was the de facto international currency. The 
United States has used its international power to export its debt, 
gaining badly-needed cash resources to sustain its economic 
stability. This imperial role, therefore, did not have solely a 
psychological impact on U.S. workers (and not just whites); it also 
had a positive material impact on the condition of the bulk of the 
U.S. working class and petty bourgeoisie. Defending this status quo 
became for many an essential component of the theory and practice 
of their lives and their organizations. 

Yet the racial and imperial nature of the social contract myth 
and the failure of organized labor to challenge it undermined the 
ability of workers to conceive of themselves as having any legitimate 
and independent progressive class interests. One of the most tragic 
examples of this took place following the Second World War, when 
the trade union movement failed in its effort to conduct a large- 
scale Southern organizing effort (known as “Operation Dixie”) and 
subsequently failed to integrate itself into the emerging Civil Rights 


Movement. The bulk of organized labor, though. bloodied by the 
defeat of Operation Dixie and the subsequent passage of the rabidly 


anti-labor Taft-Hartley Act, believed that it nevertheless had an 
established place in the tripartite relationship ‘of business, 
government, and organized labor, a place which dictated that labor 
promote U.S. capitalism. 
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A second tragedy revolved around the open support of U.S. 
foreign policy, even when that foreign policy took direct aim at 
workers overseas. Examples range from support for the crushing of 
French dockworkers in the late 1940s, and for military coups in 
what was then British Guiana in 1964, and Chile in 1973. Despite the 
known impact of such actions on the working classes of these 
countries, the bulk of organized labor was prepared to serve as foot 
soldiers in the fight to promote U.S. interests. In its anticommunist 
crusade, organized labor could generally be counted upon to disrupt 
and attempt to destroy legitimate working-class organizations, 
including those in Brazil during the 1980s (the Central Unica dos 
Trabalhadores or CUT), as well as those in South Africa in the late 
1980s and early 1990s (the Congress of South African Trade Unions 
or COSATU). 

The impact of the racial social contract myth on labor has 
become particularly critical in the last twenty-five years, with the 
collapse of the welfare state/New Deal consensus and its liberal 
conception of the social contract. Had the collapse of the welfare 
state and the social contract only affected people of color, organized 
labor would still be facing a crisis, but one very different than it is 
currently experiencing. Majority acceptance of the equitable nature 
of the U.S. imperial state would persist, at least to some degree. 
What is creating a larger crisis, however, is that the emergence of 
neoliberal globalization, guided by the U.S. imperial state, has 
challenged the earlier notions of a racial deal for white workers. 


A Challenge Emerges: Right-Wing Populism 


Key to the complicity of most of the white working class, and 
most significantly its organized fraction, with U.S. racism and 
imperialism was a combination of two essential factors: white racial 
privilege and the social bloc that it created, and the promise of 
improving living standards. These two factors, though related, have 
to be distinguished. White racial privilege is not necessarily tied to 
the economic strength of the U.S. state. The privilege is 
fundamentally political and structural, and refers to the enforced 
racial differential that exists between whites and nonwhites in U.S. 
society. This differential exists in both boom times and depressions, 
but it is enforced through the practices of both the state and civil 
society. It can be seen in the areas of employment, education, 
housing, health, and culture, as well as in arenas where there is a 
high preponderance of people of color, such as entertainment and 
sports. 
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Living standards, on the other hand, correlate with the overall 
economic picture, the racial differential, and the status of the 
United States as the dominant imperialist power. Political decisions 
play a part in living standards, but the performance of the economy 
is directly affected by larger forces. The stagnation of the U.S. 
economy, which began it the early 1970s, was driven by economic 
and political factors. Specific political and economic decisions were 
taken to deal with this stagnation and these affected the working 
class as a whole, usually with a disproportionate suffering within 
communities of color. 

The stagnating economy generated a significant drop in living 
standards for the bulk of the U.S. working class, and this sent 
reverberations throughout the entire society. At the same time, the 
victories of the social movements of people of color and women, as 
well as changes in immigration patterns, changed the tapestry of 
U.S. society. It took some time for people to grasp that living 
standards had permanently declined, but certainly during the 1980s 
- and 1990s this came to be understood. By the 1990s, the established 
media were giving heightened attention to this phenomenon and its 
impact on social sectors that had typically often thought of 
themselves as impervious to economic decline. 

One of the consequences of declining working-class standards 
has been the rise of right-wing populism, not just in the United 
States but in most of the advanced capitalist nations. Its rise in the 
United States must be understood in terms of the crisis to the 
white racial bloc, which has unfolded at the same time that 
neoliberal globalization has arisen. 

The challenge to the white racial bloc arose from both the 
victories in the antiracist struggle and changes in imperialism itself. 
The victories in the domestic antiracist struggle have resulted in 
new and unprecedented roles for individuals of -color. The 
appointment of people like Condoleezza Rice and Colin Powell 
represented a fundamental change at the top levels of power. These 
are not the traditional roles occupied by people of color, in either a 
Democratic or a Republican administration. In corporate America, 
the rise of black CEOs in key companies, such as American Express, 
is also significant. 

The problem created for white America by these developments is 
summed up in the notorious comment by sports commentator, 
“Jimmy the Greek,” who bemoaned the future of white players with 
the advent of black quarterbacks. What happens to the hopes of the 
average white person? Does it pay to be white anymore? 
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Both the state/corporate onslaught on labor, which included the 
wholesale destruction of much of U.S. manufacturing, and the 
constitution of closer intercapitalist and interimperialist alliances 
have meant that the U.S. workforce holds no special place for U.S. 
capital, other than its role as consumer. The threat of movement. 
overseas, not to mention its actuality, has presented a major crisis 
of confidence in the status quo for the average worker. The loyalty 
that workers were led to expect from their employers simply does 
not exist. The loyalty is, as it always has been, to the almighty 
dollar. 

The sense of betrayal goes to the core of contemporary right- 
wing populism. Despite his poor showings in the 2000 election, 
political commentator Pat Buchanan summed up the feelings of 
millions when he launched tirades at the allegedly traitorous 
companies that had abandoned the “American worker.” Buchanan’s 
subtle anti-Semitism, racism, and nativism became the lens for his 
anticorporate (though certainly not anticapitalist) polemic. 

The racial deal is now in shambles. Key elements of the white 
racial bloc sense betrayal, and white workers (as well as sections of 
the white petty bourgeoisie) cannot count on improved lives for 
their children. Thus, a combination of the objective economic decline 
in the living standards of the average worker and the readjustment 
in the racial deal has fueled right-wing populism. The anger that 
this has spawned, whether in the extreme form of the militia 
movements or in the more acceptable form of a Pat Buchanan, has 
become a pulsating pressure point within the U.S. social formation. 

This right-wing populism is demanding a reinstatement of the 
white racial deal. Even in its most militant anticorporatism, it is 
not challenging capitalism but demanding a return to the mythical 
social contract. With regard to the international situation, at some 
moments this right-wing populism is isolationist and protectionist, 
while at others it is expansionist and jingoist. In both cases, 
however, protection of the U.S. state and its hegemonic role in the 
world are key: the United States first, and within the United States, 
so-called natives, and among the so-called natives, whites. 
Patriotism, in its operative definition, then comes to mean defense 
of the empire against any and all potential threats. 

Within the U.S. left, there have at various points been 
assumptions that the economic decline of the United States, and 
specifically the decline in the conditions for its working class, 
would engender a militant if not radical response. This may end up 
being true, but not quite in the manner in which the left expected. 
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Declining living standards do not automatically iaa: to any 
predictable response. The left is seldom the immediate beneficiary. 
Any politics predicated on this assumption is a politics destined to 
destruction. 

The additional complicating factor in this is the matter of the 
white racial bloc. The declining living standards, understood 
through the prism of white racism and white racial privilege, can 


easily be blamed on anyone other than the capitalists and the 


capitalist system. As we have seen over the last twenty years, the 
growing number of immigrants from the global South, whether 
documented or not, can be the scapegoats for the unraveling of the 
“American Dream.” Politically this has been in evidence in English- 
only and anti-immigrant initiatives. 

One note should be added here. Right-wing populism does not 
find the same level of resoriance among people of color. Part of the 
reason for this is obvious in that at the core of right-wing populism _ 
in the United States is white racism. Additionally, people of color 
in the United States have had the “advantage” of seeing the 
underside of the American Dream. That said, two points are worth 
making. In the 1990s, with the rise of anti-immigrant sentiment and 
violence, there was some populist sentiment among segments of 
communities of color. In the anti-immigrant Proposition 187 
campaign in California in the mid 1990s, large numbers, though not 
a majority, within the African-American, Chicano, and Asian 
electorates supplemented white fervor in favor of the reactionary 
proposition. In the competition for limited resources under 
capitalism, the worst sentinients started to come to the surface. 
Years later, in the aftermath of September 1l, there were calls to 
variants of right-wing populism within communities of color. In the 
name of patriotism, African Americans, for example, were called 
upon to march side-by-side with others in the United States in the 
so-called war against terrorism. Many African Americans embraced 
this call in the hope. that we would finally be accepted as 
“Americans.” Things have not quite worked out that way, however. 

As already noted, right-wing populism can also serve the 
interests of imperial expansion, as we have seen post-September lI. 
Playing into both fear and the desire for revenge, right-wing 
populism has merged with jingoism to support all sorts of 
adventures in the name of patriotism, security, and ensuring U.S. 
hegemony. The desire for revenge, not simply against al-Qaeda but 
against any group or nation allegedly threatening the U.S. way of 
life, can play itself out politically as support for war, militarism, - 
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and, indeed, political repression. A case in point is the alliance 
between the reactionary Bush regime and the Teamsters Union under 
_ James Hoffa, Jr. 

The leadership of organized labor has been relatively paralyzed in 
addressing the emergence of right-wing populism. Trapped within 
the Gompersian paradigm, the bulk of organized labor has been 
unable to respond, credibly, to the new populism. It has been unable 
to address the sense of betrayal among many white workers, except 
rhetorically, due to its lack of deep critique of neoliberal 
globalization, the lack of a frank admission of the racial nature of 
the social contract, and the lack of any coherent analysis of U.S. 
foreign policy. The irony of the current situation is that as we 
approached the invasion of Iraq, there were sections of the 
leadership of organized labor that wished to take a stand against 
the aggression, but found that their views were not necessarily 
mirrored within the membership. This gives new meaning to the 
notion of reaping what one sows. 

The Gompersian paradigm has not only restricted organized abot 
from addressing race and gender, but it also has inhibited an ability 
to tackle the picture of global capitalism. Insofar as organized labor 
saw its role as helping to promote a more humane—read, pro- 
U.S.—global capitalism, it has found itself hamstrung in opposing 


U.S. foreign policy. Demands for organized labor to face up to its 


brutal history of support for U.S. imperialism have been met with 
silence since there is no consensus on this history, and whether it 
was correct to collaborate in these various atrocities. Thus, in the 
aftermath of September 11, it was nearly impossible to engage in a 
discussion of U.S. foreign policy and the simmering hatred 
engendered by the role that the United States has played in the 
global South. The repression in the name of patriotism that has 
taken place nationally had its counterpart within the ranks of 
organized labor when it came to any serious s attempt to understand 
the tragedy of September 11. 


Can Organized Labor Be Won to E ET 


There is not a clear answer to this question. There are good 
reasons to believe that segments of the working class, including 
parts of its organized section, can, in the short run, be won to a 
variant of anti-imperialist politics. In the long term, however, anti- 
imperialism will need to become the dominant view within the U.S. 
working class if any form of progressive, transformative politics, 
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such as socialism, is to become hegemonic. The Uruguayan writer 
Eduardo Galeano made the observation that in order for the global 
South to achieve the level of development that the global North has 
achieved, there would need to be ten more planets in the solar 
system. This is a dramatic illustration of the skewed manner in 
which resources are distributed and used internationally. According 
to the United Nations, the richest fifth of the world’s population 
consumes 86 percent of all goods and services while the poorest 
fifth consumes 1.3 percent. In addition to actual resources, wealth 
is polarized dramatically. Again, according to the United Nations, 
in 2002 the world’s 225 richest individuals, of whom sixty are from 
the United States, have a combined wealth of over $1 trillion, equal 
to the annual income of the poorest 47 percent of the world’s 
population. 

The imbalance in resources and wealth, a direct result of 
imperialism, is not referenced here in order to make a moral appeal. 
Nor is this an advertisement for the poor starving masses and the 
charity they need. Rather, in order for the U.S. working class to 
advance, and specifically in order for the trade union movement to 
transform itself, an appreciation of this imbalance must become part 
of the new politics it embraces, for these facts point to what for 
many people is an unsettling proposition, namely the need for global 
wealth redistribution. 

In order to defeat right-wing populism within the working class 
and other sectors of U.S. society, a multipronged assault will have 
to be mounted against points of division. Cracking the white racial 
bloc and cracking imperial consciousness will be key to that assault. 
To the extent that segments of the U.S. working class see 
themselves as victims of the rest of the world, rather than both 
' pawns and victims in an imperialist game, right-wing populism can 
be counted on to gain strength. 

In this context, the struggle for reparations—both domestically 
for African Americans and internationally for Africans—has an 
objectively anti-imperialist character. The demand for reparations 
begins the discussion about global (and domestic) wealth 
redistribution. This is not a demand that white people, or in the 
international context, citizens of the global North, give up their 
toothbrushes and cars. It is a demand, however, that will 
necessitate changing the manner in which we live our lives in the 
global North. It is a demand that will need to. be directed at 
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governments, multi-national corporations, banks, and the real estate 
industry for compensation for past atrocities and, in more general 
terms, reconstruction. assistance to place peoples ripped out of 
history back onto a path of self-determined development. 

Again, this is not charity. It is compensation for crimes 
committed. It is also a recognition that the global North generally, 
and the people of the United States in particular, cannot be trusted 
as long as they turn a blind eye to the wealth (and people) stolen 
from the rest of the world. This may sound moralistic, but it can 
be put in other terms that. are more self-interested: there will be no 
security for anyone as long as wealth, resources, and power are 
distributed so unjustly. | 

Thus, within the organized section of the working class, the 


struggle for reparations and global wealth redistribution should 


move from a demand of well-intentioned leftists to becoming a 
political demand of the movement. Such a demand can take many 
forms, one being the struggle for a democratic foreign policy. 


In light of the Bush administration’s codification of the “New . 


World Order” through the release of the new National Security 
Strategy of the United States of America in the fall of 2002, the 
„entire pretense of a peaceful, humane, and harmless U.S. foreign 


policy has been stripped away. The new doctrine proclaims for all 


the world to hear and see, that the United States heads the global 
capitalist empire; that no other power shall be allowed to contend 
with U.S. military might; and that the United States reserves the 
“right” to take preemptive military action against any nation or 
force that it deems to be a threat to its interests. 

While the United States has historically engaged in auch of 


what the new doctrine advocates, what is different is the blatant. 


nature of the proclamation. What is also different is the flagrant 
disregard of the opinions and actions of the key imperialist allies of 
the United States, with .a case in point being the heated 
international debate surrounding Iraq. While the Bush administration 
has succeeded like few before it in isolating the United States 
internationally, what is striking is the AROERI denial of the 
importance of this isolation. 

Developing anti-imperialism: as a mass. current within the 
working class, therefore, involves a fight for a democratic U.S. 
foreign policy.. Of course, as long as the United States remains an 
imperialist power, there will always be objective limits to its ability 
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to have a democratic foreign policy. Nevertheless, it is the fight 
that is critical in changing the consciousness of the U.S. working 
class, with regard to the role of the United States on the world 
stage. Such a struggle could include demands for reparations/ 
reconstruction assistance, massive assistance to the Global AIDS 
Fund, renunciation of the National Security Strategy of the United 
States of America, withdrawal of military assistance from dictatorial 
regimes, removal of agricultural subsidies from U.S. agribusinesses, 
full repayment of dues to the United Nations, replacement of the 
World Trade Organization (WTO) with a democratic, multilateral 
trade institution, and the list could go on and on. In sum, this is a 
fight for altering the role of the United States within the 
international arena. 

There is an additional side to the fight for a democratic foreign 
policy. For the working class to engage in this struggle represents a 
strike against the Gompersian dependence on either of the two 
established capitalist parties. Such a struggle brings to the fore the 
notion of an independent working-class view of the world rather 
than tailing after whoever happens to be the “best” Democrat. Trade 
union policy during the Clinton era demonstrated the bankruptcy of 
failing to have an independent stand. Even when there were 
disagreements with Clinton regarding foreign policy (or ‘domestic 
policy, such as with welfare reform), there was a deep fear of 
establishing independent terrain. This made it exceedingly difficult 
for the union movement to conduct a consistent struggle against 
Clinton’s pro-globalization policies (with the exception of the WTO 
demonstrations). 

Another challenge to the U.S. working class is that of 
protectionism. Protectionism can sometimes appear to be 
anticorporate, if not anti-imperialist, but it is actually neither. 
While it is the case that the working class is justified in its anger 
at the loss of jobs, rather than a protectionist response, there must 
be a response that strikes at capital and supports workers overseas. 
As Jesse Jackson so. eloquently demanded during his 1988 run for 
the presidency, there must be accountability—which could be 
déscribed equally as a form of repair/reparations—on the part of 
capital when it vacates a neighborhood, community, city, or state. 

This matter goes to another issue which extends beyond the 
scope of this paper. With the loss of many value-producing jobs 
either due to technological changes or moving offshore, the 
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productivity gains by corporations must be shared. We cannot 
assume that there will be a return of such high-paying jobs in the 
future, thus, to borrow from the late Tony Mazzocchi, founder of 
the Labor Party (of the United States), there will need to be a 
redefinition of work. There will additionally need to be a massive 
unionization effort of existing jobs to transform them from low- 
- wage to higher-wage employment. 

A second response to the specific matter of the shifting of jobs 
overseas is true international labor solidarity. The growth of left-led 
trade union movements in places such as South Africa, Nigeria, 
Brazil, and South Korea has represented a major development in the 
fight for global justice. Not only has this meant an improvement in 
the living standards of the workers; but it also has made it far 
more complicated for the capitalists to place workers in what has 


come to be known as a race to the bottom. The AFL-CIO under — 


John Sweeney has brought about considerable improvements in the 
international arena with regard to labor solidarity, but even here it 
is inconsistent, with remnants of Cold War trade unionism 
continuing to sneak through. The choice, for organized labor in the 
United States, seems all too often to be one between the desire for 
respectability in bourgeois circles with the accompanying fantasy of 
a return to the “good old days” of the New Deal’s social contract, 
versus solidarity with genuine foreign labor and other social 
movements. 

One final arena which is implicit in the above is opposition to 
U.S. wars of adventure. While it is conceivable that a scenario at 
some point might reemerge that is analogous to the Second World 
War, there is nothing like that on the horizon. Instead, and in line 
with the new national security doctrine, we are now witnessing the 
further militarization of the United States, justified, in the most 
cynical manner, by alleged concerns about human rights, terrorism, 
and so-called rogue states. Liberal and progressive forces are 
constantly placed on the defensive when the political right demands 
that actions be taken against this or that state. Instead, we must 


‘flip the script,” so to speak, and ask the difficult questions: as to . 


the objectives of U.S. policy and military actions. In order to do 
this, particularly in the post-September 11 environment, fear must be 
l directly addressed. As long as fear of alleged and real threats 

dominates. the national discourse, anti-imperialism will be 
suppressed. : 
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The fear that most people experience today is the uncertainty of 
further terrorist attacks. This fear has been played upon by the Bush 
administration and the political right in order to increase 
militarization and domestic repression, and to discourage any 
popular examination of the deteriorating U.S. (and global) economy. 
This can and will be broken to the extent to which people come to. 
understand the political nature of the terrorists (both clerical 
fascists and state terrorists), as well as the actions of the United 
States which have laid the basis for the sympathy that many of 
these terrorists receive.. 


Concluding Thoughts 


The challenge to the U.S. working class and to organized labor 
cannot be addressed without some formal left presence. The 
emergence of anti-imperialism as a current, rather than a set of 
politics elaborated by a few individuals, will take engaging in 
various political struggles, both within the. trade union movement 
and more broadly. 

The movement against U.S. aggression in Iraq is precisely the- 
sort of mass social phenomenon which can lay the foundation for an 
anti-imperialist movement. Even here, though, this will fail unless 
. there is a more organized left presence to tie the various strands 
together. 

Discussion of the reconstitution of such a left goes beyond the 
scope of this paper. Suffice it to say, though, that the development 
of genuine anti-imperialism is actually tied to a vision of a different 
world. Anti-imperialism in its best sense is not solely a reaction 
against the atrocities of the global North, but the suggestion that : 
the world can and should operate on a fundamentally different 
basis. Creating and articulating such a vision should be the task of 
a genuine left. In the absence of such a left and a new vision, we 
find ourselves facing and fighting endless resistance battles with 
little hope of final victory. 
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The movement against the war in Iraq was the largest antiwar 
movement that. has ever taken place. Even in the United States, 
where opposition to the war was not as large as in many other 
parts of the world, demonstrations against the war grew with 
astonishing rapidity. Before the war began demonstrations had 
reached sizes that, during the war in Vietnam, took years of 
organizing to mobilize. The antiwar movement, in the United States 
as elsewhere, was also in many respects quite broad. It included 
not only people on the left, antiglobalization activists and peace 
organizations, but also churches, other religious organizations, trade 
unions, and many other organizations not associated with the left. 
And it included very large numbers of people who came to 
demonstrations as individuals, rather than as members of 
organizations, and who had never before participated in a political 
protest. : l 

The movement against the war in Iraq was also international to a 
degree that no other antiwar movement has ever been. Opposition 
to the war in Vietnam took place in many countries, but it was 
centered in the United States; the antiwar movement in the United 
States tended to overshadow antiwar movements elsewhere. This 
time not only was the opposition to the war outside the United 
States of extraordinary proportions, but the movement as a whole 
understood itself as an international movement, to the extent that 
protests cáme to be internationally coordinated. The international 
character of the antiwar movement helps to account for one of the 
differences between the movement against the war in Iraq and the 
‘movement against the first Gulf War, in 1991. At- that time there 
was strong protest until the war began; wher public opinion in the. 
United States turned decisively in favor of the war, the antiwar 
movement collapsed. This time protest was sustained well into the 
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war. The strength of international protest was no doubt an 
important factor in sustaining protest inside the United States, even 
as the media and public opinion were shifting toward unquestioning 
support of the war. i 
Another strength of the antiwar movement was thè sophistication 
of its perspective, especially in comparison to earlier antiwar 
movements. Those who opposed the war in Vietnam were divided 
over its causes. Many who opposed the war believed that it was an 
aberration, a mistake on the part of a particular group.in power. 


Even on the left, among those who argued that the war was part of , 


a social system, those who were willing to call that system 
imperialism were in a small minority. The concept of imperialism 
was so identified with the far left that many who believed that the 
war grew out of an imperialist system avoided using the word. 
After the war in Vietnam the use of the word “imperialism” 
remained very unpopular even on the left. But in the current antiwar 
movement, understanding of the war in Iraq as imperialist has been | 
very widespread. This is partly because there are some on the right 
who are now openly defending a policy of imperialism. But it also 
reflects a widespread understanding in the antiwar movement that 
the attack on Iraq was one component of a larger agenda of world 
domination. 

Antiwar organizers point out that protest against the war was 
based on people’s understanding of the broad implications of the 
war. Paul George of the Peninsula Coalition for Peace and Justice 
brought church and other religious groups together to oppose the 
war, in the largely middle-class suburbs south of San Francisco. I 
asked him what drove the people he works with to oppose the war: 
was it concern about the war’s impact on the domestic economy, or 
fear of terrorist attacks in the United States, or fear of the erosion 
of democratic rights? He said that the people he worked with 
opposed the war for all of these reasons and more. The war, he 
said, went against their basic values. They saw it as a grab for 
world power, an attack on democratic rights in-the United States 
and abroad, and a danger to the United Nations, to international 
order and to world peace. The people he worked with, George said, 
saw the war in Iraq as the first step in a plan for a widening of 
U.S. international dominance, which they found frightening and 
morally abhorrent. 

Paul George’s account of why people in the antiwar movement 
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opposed the war coincided with the impressions of other antiwar 
organizers with whom I spoke. Jackie Cabasso, of the People’s :Non- 
Violent Response Network, a coalition of mostly faith-based antiwar 
organizations in the Bay Area, and Amy Newell, chair of U.S. Labor 
against the War, gave me similar accounts of why their constituents 
opposed the war. These organizers and others argued that most of 
the people who became involved in the antiwar movement did so 
out of their conviction that the international ambitions of the Bush 
administration endanger peace, democratic rights, and prosperity in 
the United States and abroad. It is taken for granted, in the antiwar 
movement, that the Bush administration wants both oil and power, 
and that the close relationship between the Bush administration and 
the oil companies is a factor in the administration’s actions. There 
are some in the antiwar movement who would avoid the word 
“imperialism,” but few would quarrel with the view that the Bush 
administration wants U.S. world dominance, both economic and 
political. 

Previous antiwar movements have been based mostly on 
opposition to particular wars. Every antiwar movement in the United 
States in the twentieth century has included small numbers of 
pacifists who have opposed all war, and, in many cases, larger 
numbers of socialists, who have apposed capitalism and/or 
‘imperialism. But every antiwar movement has been composed mostly 
of people whose concern was limited to stopping that war. The fact 
that so many of those who opposed the war in Iraq saw it in 
broader terms is an enormous advance, and it gives reason to hope 
that the antiwar movement will be sustained beyond the U.S. victory 
in Iraq. 

Along with these strengths the antiwar movement also had some 
weaknesses, which need to be examined if we want to sustain 
opposition to the Bush administration and its ambitions. The most 
glaring weakness of the movement against the war in Iraq was the 
limited involvement of people of color, especially African Americans. 
According to many polls, blacks opposed the war in roughly the 
percentages “ii which whites supported it. At one point 
approximately two-thirds of whites supported the war, and 
approximately two-thirds of blacks opposed it. At other points 
African-American opposition to the war was even higher than this. 
There were African Americans in the antiwar movement, and in its 
leadership; the same was true of other groups of color. But there 
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was a striking contradiction between the racial composition of the 
antiwar movement and the racial breakdown of opposition to the 
war. . 

The whiteness of the antiwar movement is a result of the racial 
divisions in U.S. society, which are particularly deep between blacks 
and whites. The depth of these divisions makes it unlikely that 
large numbers of blacks will be willing to join any predominately 
white movement, even if they support its aims. Progressive 
movements with predominantly white membership/leadership should 
do whatever they can to reach out to African Americans and other 
groups of color and to align themselves with progressive 
organizations led by people of color. Predominantly white 
organizations should also examine the internal culture of their 
movements to see if there are obstacles to the participation of 
people of color. Efforts along these lines will improve the racial 
balance of the movement but will not produce miracles. In Oakland, 
California, a coalition of groups, affiliated with the national 
organization, United for Peace and Justice, organized an antiwar 
march. Determined that their march would at least to some degree 
reflect the racial composition of Oakland, they put a great deal of 
effort into reaching out to local activists of color, publicizing the 
march in local neighborhoods, and inviting local activists to speak 
at the rally. These efforts had results: the march included a higher 
proportion of people of color than the larger, nationally sponsored 
demonstrations in San Francisco. But if the Oakland march had 
accurately reflected antiwar sentiment in Oakland, it would have 
been predominately African American. It was not. 

It is also important to remember that communities of color have 
been differentially affected by the increased police repression of the 
last thirty years. A much smaller proportion of white youth are 
under correctional supervision on probation or parole. The 
conséquences of a misdemeanor arrest at a demonstration for 
someone on probation or parole could well be immediate 
imprisonment. i 

One of the dangers posed by the racial imbalance of the antiwar 
movement, and of the movements that are likely to follow it, is that 
activists will try to address this problem by slinging charges of 
racism at each other. Among progressives, charges of racism have 
enormous power; nothing is as likely to destroy an organization, or 
drain the energy out of a campaign, than a debate conducted in 
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these terms. The racial imbalance of the antiwar movement is more 
likely to improve as a result of attention to outreach and to creating 
an environment within the movement in which people of color as 
well as whites will feel welcomed and will be treated with respect. 
Because such efforts are not likely to transform the racial 
composition of the antiwar movement, it is also important to 
support autonomous initiatives from communities of color. The self- 
organization of people of color around anti-imperialist struggles 
will also enhance opportunities for broader coalitions, in which 
people of color will play leading roles. 

The antiwar movement was lopsided not only in relation to race 
but also in relation to age. There were significant numbers of young 
people in the movement; they brought verve and creativity to 
demonstrations, and they took the lead in civil disobedience. But 
the young people in the antiwar movement represented a small 
minority of their generation. This contrasted sharply with the 
movement against the war in Vietnam: the majority of activists were 
young, and the movement was based on the campuses. During the 
protests against the war in Iraq, U.S. campuses were relatively 
quiet. The Vietnam antiwar movement was limited by its 
identification with youth culture. At that time, many older people 
who opposed the war had a difficult time finding a place in the 
movement. The recent antiwar movement was strengthened by the 
diversity of generations participating in it. But young people play a 
particularly important role in social movements, and if there had 
been more of them in the recent antiwar movement, the movement 
and its prospects would have been strengthened. 

One of the reasons for the relatively low level of involvement of 
young people is the absence of a draft. But beyond this it is also 
the case that many young people are reluctant to become involved in 
political activity. There are practical factors: today’s college students 
have less free time than college students of the sixties and seventies 
did. But time is a problem for virtually everyone who wants to 
engage in political activity. Today’s young people grew up in the 
conservative culture of the last two decades which has promoted 
individual material success, and in which collective action for a 
better world has often seemed like a faint memory, or a far-off 
dream. The young people in the antiglobalization (or anti-neoliberal) 
movement reject these values and hold out different ones, but most 
young people absorb the prevailing values at least to some degree; 
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in today’s fiercely competitive environment rejecting these values 


_has a cost. The student and other youth organizations against war 


that exist should be supported; the antiwar movement, or whatever 
evolves out of it, should encourage young people to find their own 
forms of protest and resistance. 

In addition to its problems in reaching people of color and 
young people, the antiwar movement has been organizationally 
fragile. The fragility has to do with the fact that this antiwar 
movement emerged out of a near vacuum in the U.S. peace 
movement and left. The peace movement was badly demoralized by 
the first Gulf War. There was considerable public opposition to that 
war before it began, but as soon as war was declared much of that 
opposition evaporated, and within two weeks the antiwar movement 
had largely collapsed. Over the decade that followed the peace 
movement languished. On the left, democratic socialist 
organizations continued.a decline that had been taking place for 
decades. The collapse of the Soviet Union, initially seen by some as 
opening up a space for a more positive version of socialism, in fact 
further discouraged the left by removing the only major obstacle to 
the expansion of U.S. corporate power. The major sign of hope for 
the left came at the end of the decade, with the emergence of an 
anarchist-oriented antiglobalization (or more correctly the 
anticorporate or anti-neoliberal globalization) movement among 
young people, which became visible to the public in Seattle in 
November 1999. This movement, which flourished for more than a 
year in the United States, suffered a setback as a result of the 
attack on the Twin Towers on September 11, 2001. Out of concern 
that any demonstrations could provoke official repression and public 
hostility, anti-corporate-globalization activists refrained from 
mobilizing major protests against the Bush Administration’s attack 
on Afghanistan. 

The organization that stepped into this vacuum was International 
ANSWER, Act Now to Stop War and End Racism, formed shortly 
after September 11 by the International Action Center, in which the 
Workers’ World Party played a central role. ANSWER skillfully 
mobilized demonstrations against the war on Afghanistan, and when 
the Bush administration began warming up for an attack on Iraq, it 
was ANSWER that stepped in to mobilize protest. ANSWER was 
able to do this because it had experience in doing such work and 
the necessary: organizational structure. Members of the Workers’ 
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World Party had played a similar role during the first Gulf War. An 
alternative antiwar coalition, United for Peace and Justice, was 
formed out of the concern that ANSWER failed to appeal to a 
broad enough constituency. Both Leslie Cagan, the chair of United 
for Peace and Justice, and Bill Fletcher Jr., a vice-chair, publicly 
identified themselves as socialists. These and other socialists in 
leading positions in the antiwar’ movement worked with 
nonsocialists to build a broader movement. Some two hundred 
religious, labor, and other organizations joined in the coalition 
formed by United for Peace and Justice, giving it the broad base 
that ANSWER lacked. On the East Coast, especially in New York, 
United for Peace and Justice became at least as important a force in 
the antiwar movement. 

The movement against the war in Iraq functioned in an 
atmosphere of unremitting crisis; this contributed to the structural 
fragility. The movement had two tiers. There were the national 
coalitions, including in addition to ANSWER and United for Peace 
and Justice, Not in Our Name, MoveOn which mobilized against 
the war over the internet, and Win Without War, which appealed 
to a predominantly liberal constituency to the right of the other 
major national coalitions. Alongside the national coalitions were 
massive numbers of local organizations that opposed the war. These 
included peace centers and other peace organizations revived by the 
ferment of activity against the war in Iraq, and groups formed to 
oppose a war in Iraq. The groups and organizations opposing the 
war also included innumerable organizations of other types, churches 
and other religious organizations, trade unions, and social justice 
organizations of all kinds that turned at least some of their efforts 
toward opposing the war. The churches, especially white middle- 
class churches, probably made up the largest component of this 
grassroots antiwar movement. The massive participation of such 
mainstream organizations, especially the participation of so many 
church groups, in the antiwar movement, gave it enormous 
credibility. 

The problem with the two-tiered structure of the antiwar 
movement was that neither of the tiers was likely to outlast the 
crisis surrounding the attack on Iraq. The national coalitions were 
really committees of national organizers, who were able to mobilize 
huge numbers of people to attend demonstrations, or sign 
statements or contribute money, under conditions of crisis. The vast 
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majority of the local organizations in the grassroots antiwar 
movement had been formed around issues other than war. Under 
conditions of crisis, they took time out from their usual concerns to 
oppose the war. Once the crisis receded, the tendency.of these 
organizations was to return to their usual concerns. The sponsorship 
of antiwar protests by churches, trade unions, and other 
organizations with which large numbers of people identify no doubt 
drew people to demonstrations who might not have attended 
otherwise. But most people who participated in demonstrations 
went with family or friends, not as members of organized groups. 
Once the atmosphere of crisis dissipated, there were few avenues 
for continuing antiwar activity, or even arenas for discussion of 
what to do next. During the First World War, in the United States 
. the Socialist Party served as a center for antiwar activity. During the 
War in Vietnam, the Students for a Democratic Society played the 
same role. 

As antiwar activists have pointed out, the war in Iraq was only 
the first step in the Bush administration’s efforts to extend its 
power. The next steps may not involve hot wars. The leaders of 
other nations targeted by the United States as enemies may calculate 
that it is better to accommodate to U.S. demands before being 
attacked. It would be unfortunate if the antiwar movement in the 
United States were only capable of responding to war, or threats of 
war. In the past, antiwar protest was centered among particular 
groups (during the sixties, students and young people, for instance). 
There was no single group that played this role in relation to the 
war in Iraq. It is unlikely that any single organization will emerge 
as the center of ongoing opposition to U.S. imperial ambitions. But 
if there are no membership organizations for antiwar/anti-imperialist 
activists, the movement will lurch from crisis to crisis, responding 
to events of the moment but unable to develop or carry out any 
long-range strategy. 

There was no effort to form ongoing antiwar organizations before 
or during the war partly because of the sense of impending crisis: at 
every point it seemed as if war might begin within a week or two, 
leaving no time for anything but mobilizing the largest 
demonstrations possible. In a sense the war continues: the United 
States is now occupying Iraq and growing Iraqi protest will no 
doubt lead to unforeseen consequences for the United States. The 
Bush administration is making threatening noises in the direction of 
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various other countries. This is nevertheless a moment of relative 
calm in which it might be possible to address issues such as the 
structure of an ongoing antiwar/anti-imperialist movement. It also 
might be a good idea to point to connections between war and, 
more broadly, the U.S. drive for empire and other issues. 

One of these is the environment, which is endangered on a 
global scale, by the pace at which oil and other natural resources 
are being used up. Alternative, sustainable sources of energy need 
to be developed and promoted if we are to stave off an 
environmental crisis that could assume such proportions that war 
would look minor in comparison. A second, related, issue is the 
culture of consumerism in the United States. A host of institutional 
and social pressures push Americans toward expenditures that seem 
to hold out the promise of a happy family life, security, respect 
from one’s community, but which in fact tie most Americans to the 
longer and longer working hours that undermine family and 
community. Entrapment in this culture promotes support for empire 
because it provides access to global resources. The young anarchists 
make a scathing critique of the culture of consumerism and some of 
them try to find ways of living outside it. This probably works 
better for young people, especially those with middle-class family 
resources to fall back upon when necessary, than for other sections 
of the population. The socialist left might not arrive at the same 
solutions, but it should begin to prioritize the issue, because it is 
connected to the widening gap of wealth and power between the 
United States and the rest of the world. 

The antiwar movement, if it is to gain strength and momentum, 
needs to link up with the broader antiglobalization movement, and 
the antiglobalization movement needs to link its labor and 


environmental segments more effectively. To accomplish all of this it 
is necessary to draw out the connections between production and. 


consumption under capitalism—by way of the critique of commodity 
fetishism. There should be no war for oil, but also no war for the 
auto-petroleum complex, and no war for the system of production 
and consumption that makes such patterns of accumulation 
necessary. Until such connections are drawn, the movement will 


lack staying power, the capacity for its different elements to 
coalesce, and a meaningful political praxis. 
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In building an anti-imperialist movement—that is, a movement 
that can ultimately transform the American empire—we will need 
all the help we can get from objective contradictions. Two of the 
contradictions increasingly looked to have been that of potential 
splits within the global elite, and a potential crisis within the 
American economy. lll argue, however, that these are the wrong 
places to find the main contradictions in the American empire. PH 
also suggest that we haven’t paid enough attention to the fact that 
contradictions are themselves not static—in the absence of the 
political capacities to take advantage of the openings provided, it is 
the oppositional movement rather than the social system that might 
get waylaid. If individuals search for ways to adapt to, rather than 
change the realities they face, their responses can negatively affect 
class formation, popular consciousness, and future political 
openings. 

Our movement, it is commonly stressed, will need to combine 
the organizational resources and strategic potential of the labor 
movement with the energy and creativity of the social movements, 
particularly the new generation of antiglobalization activists. But 
trying to stitch these two movements together is, PII contend, the 
wrong way to frame the problem. Finally, our project seems to 
traverse two distinct planes: our vision is universal and 
internationalist and the capitalism we face is global in scope, yet 
class power is reproduced nationally. How do we navigate this 
apparent paradox? | l 

Let me begin with the splits amongst the global ruling classes, 
what used to be.called interimperial rivalry. By the late sixties, 
Europe and Japan had significantly closed the economic gap- with 
the United States and, it seemed, interimperial rivalry was a factor 
again in the global political economy. Military conflict within the 
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capitalist core may have been a thing of the past, but not so for 
potentially destabilizing tensions within the most developed 
capitalist countries. History, it appeared, had caught up with Lenin. 
Furthermore, according to Robert Brenner, the increased economic - 
competition, along with the alleged inflexibility of concentrated and - 
“sunk” capital—fixed and specific capital that has already been paid 
for—implied overcapacity and depressed profit rates. Brenner’s 
details were questioned, but his argument that this structural crisis 
has continued into the present, was generally accepted.’ 

The problem with this focus on the return of interimperial rivalry 
and the persistence of the crisis of the seventies is not just that 
both are empirically wrong, but that they divert us from addressing 
the new contradictions that have emerged directly out of the 
resolution of the old ones.* We need to understand these in terms 
of the most important development of the postwar period, one that 
Harry Magdoff had such a commitment to placing on the left’s 
agenda: the creation of the American empire. And we need to 
understand the current conjuncture in terms of the reconstitution of 
that empire in the eighties and nineties. 

The postwar reconstruction of a liberal order under American 
leadership created the dense institutional networks amongst the 
developed capitalist countries that in fact tended to eliminate any 
‘prospects for interimperial rivalry. The very process through which 
Japan, and especially Europe, subsequently narrowed the economic 
gap with the United States included their penetration by American 
capital and the American state, and their tight integration into the 
American-led world order. By the late sixties Europe and Japan had 
reached a point in their development that justified raising the 
renegotiation of the terms of American dominance, but there was by 
then no question of challenging the fact of that dominance, never 
mind withdrawing from its reach. “The question for them,” as 
Nikos Poulantzas put it in the early seventies, “is rather to 
reorganizé a hegemony that they still accept...what the battle is 
actually over is the share of the cake.”? When the United States 
closed the gold window in 1971, what some saw as a sign of 
weakness, was clearly grasped as quite the opposite by a New York 
Times reporter: “in breaking the link between the dollar and 
gold...the United States has shown who is Gulliver and who the 
Lilliputians.”* 

Nevertheless, the American-led capitalist world order did indeed 
stumble through the seventies. But once the American state finally 
accepted the need for structural adjustment within the United 
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States itself (as when Federal Reserve Chairman Paul Volker 
restricted the money supply, slowing inflation and growth), this 
initiated the neoliberal restructuring of labor, capital, finance, 
internal state structures, and global relationships that restored 
American economic vitality and reconstituted American power. The 
conditions of the golden age, as the quarter-century of rapid growth 
after the Second World War has been called, had reinforced 
working-class expectations, and workers had used their union and 
political power to make significant gains. But those democratically 
achieved gains had become a barrier to accumulation; neoliberalism 
was the set of policies and institutional changes, rooted in the 
relations of power embedded in markets, that was launched to 
reverse those gains. The concurrent development of financial markets 
at home and above all internationally, deepened the neoliberal 
project. 

What was especially significant about this project was that, 
unlike the earlier retreat from the convertibility of the dollar into 
gold which spoke only to American defensiveness and its own direct 
self-interest, neoliberalism evolved to address the more general 
needs of global capital. Neoliberalism spoke to strengthening the 
disciplinary logic of capitalism within each social formation, serving 
as a potentially universal model for other countries as well as a 
vehicle for consolidating the national and international conditions 
for moving towards a world of seamless accumulation—i.e. 
globalization. 

These successes (successes, that is, from capital’s perspective) 
brought a special dimension of complexity to the emerging world 
order. The American state was dominant but not omnipotent; it 
could only rule through other states. Though these states, especially 
those at the capitalist core, had come to accept responsibility for 
reproducing the conditions for international accumulation within 
their own borders, they remained distinct centers of accumulation 
that continued to be responsive to domestic social forces. Those 
states that were oriented to globalization but unable to impose 
conditions conducive to global accumulation—primarily the former 
colonies of the European empires—posed more difficult problems. 
States outside the globalization process—particularly those like Iraq 
that also had a degree of independence based on oil—might 
ultimately only be restructured and “brought in” through direct 
intervention. This fact of ruling through states that are themselves 
extremely uneven in their capacities (consequently evincing wide 
variations in their degree of internal stability) and also operating in 
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the context of economies differentially integrated globally, 
introduces complications to empire that create serious problems for 
global management. 

Moreover, the fact of ruling via neoliberalism, with its own 
unevenness, its hyper-competition and volatility, adds to that 
complexity. This was notably the case in the third world where 
neoliberalism as a strategy for initiating development—as opposed 
to a policy for enforcing discipline within already. developed 
capitalist economies—has generally failed to create the conditions 
for stable capital accumulation. In the neoliberal world that 
subsequently evolved, crises and instabilities were no longer 
periodic tendencies, but became aspects of global capitalism’s 
regular functioning. As an economic advisor to the Bank for 
International Settlements (BIS) so delicately put it, “Over the last 
20 years or so, there seems to have been a continuous series of 
financjal incidents meriting the attention of public policymakers.”° 
Crises of one sort or another are now an expected and even 
necessary part of the system’s dynamism, and central bankers have 
identified the issue as containing, rather than preventing, them.® 

To date, capitalism has in fact shown a remarkable proficiency in 
localizing, and limiting in duration and depth, the steady stream of 
such crises. Whether or not the American state, along with other 
states and international institutions, can indefinitely continue to 
manage this increasingly complex system is an-open question. Given 
the political space and time to learn from past experience, to 
experiment, and to develop new institutional capacities, we see no 
definitive contradiction that makes the kind of breakdown that 1929 
represented inevitable. The issue therefore reverts to the strength of 
the oppositional movement: can it develop the capacities to deny 
global capitalism that necessary political space and time to get its 
act together? | 

In this regard, the same factors that account for the complexity 
also create the material and ideological openings that might create 
that resistance. I emphasize openings to stress that the actual 
contradictions of empire are soft—political opportunities more than 
intimations of imminent collapse: 

+The American empire, in part because it rules through other 
states, has only achieved sporadic and conditional popular 
legitimacy outside the United States. 

*The restructurings of third world states via the intervention 
of the IMF and World Bank have not only had limited 
developmental success, but have invited comparisons to 
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colonial interventions. 

+The existence of American capital within each social formation, 
and the outward orientation of so-called national capital, 
undermine the authority of the domestic capitalist class to 
speak in the national interest. 

¢Neoliberal globalization also tends to undermine, or at least 
weaken, the capacities of states to legitimate capitalism itself: 
the earlier promises of steady material security and growing 
equality have given way to the demands of competitive 
insecurity; that of growing control over our lives has been 

- trumped by the requirements of expanded accumulation; free 
trade agreements expose the centrality of consitutionalizing 
and guaranteeing property rights over all other rights. 

Yet in the absence of an effectively organized opposition with a 
larger vision, the potential to build on such openings will be lost. 
The danger is that the legitimacy that was formerly bought through 
progressive change is achieved at less expense through fatalism. 
Wages may be restrained, but families looking to maintain their 
consumption can increase the number of hours they work (more 
family members in the workforce, more hours per member) and 
increase their debt. This not only means additional pressures and 
hardships; it also impacts on class consciousness and class 
formation, affecting potential resistance in the future. A working 
class that sustains its living standards through family members 
working longer hours will be different than a class that wins higher 
wages on the picket line. A working class that accepts the loss of 
social programs and goes into debt to replace them privately—and 
then supports tax cuts so it can pay for the services the state no 
longer provides—will be different than a class that looks to political 
mobilization to introduce and expand social entitlements. 

And though, with the internationalization of production, workers 
may no longer accept that what is good for General Motors (or 
Northern Telecom) fs necessarily good for the United States (or 
Canada), this has not led to a challenge to the concept of 
competitiveness; rather, the issue has been reformulated as the 
necessity for creating nationally competitive spaces independent of 
the nationality of the investment attracted. The end result is that 
workers, by accepting and conforming to the law of value as 
expressed through global competition, contribute to the 
internationalization of accumulation at the same time that they are 
integrated into a narrowly nationalistic project of exporting 
unemployment elsewhere.” 
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_ Unions, it must be said, have both reflected and contributed to 
this impasse. Absent a larger politics, economic militancy gets 
exhausted, many labor leaders gravitate to the relatively more 
comfortable world of limited possibilities and therefore limited 
pressures from below, and unions shift defensively inward. In the 
early nineties, it seemed that an effective working-class response to 
a decade of neoliberalism was emerging. Social democracy was 
elected again, first in Canada (Ontario) then in Europe, but social 
democracy proved incapable of addressing a world in which options 
had been radically polarized. By the mid-nineties, and partly in 
response to the frustrations with formal politics, workers in France, 
South Korea, Canada, and elsewhere were taking to the streets in 
massive and creative protests, yet there was no sense of how to 
sustain this opposition or where to take it. 

It might seem that the energy, organizational creativity, moral 
optimism, and global vision of the antiglobalization movement is 
precisely what a disoriented labor movement now desperately needs 
to get moving again. But this ignores particular weaknesses in 
important sections of the antiglobalization movement itself. For 
example, to the extent that the enemy is identified as bad 
corporations, we tend to look to a world populated by good 
capitalists that only engage in normal exploitation. To the extent 
that the target is mean-spirited international institutions, what is 
passed over is that ending the IMF and WTO would only mean that 
third world countries would have to turn to bilateral loans from. 
private banks or foreign governments; they would still face the 
same, if less institutionalized, pressures to get their priorities in 
line if they want to attract investors or get access to first world 
markets. As tactics, this kind of politics has certainly led to 
impressive degrees of mobilization, yet—as some within the 
movement have increasingly been arguing themselves—it falls far 
short of a socially transformative politics. 

Bringing the labor movement and the antiglobalization movement 
together would of course be a good thing. But we should not 
exaggerate what is achieved when two movements, neither of which 
has yet developed a strategic orientation for dealing with global 
capitalism, come together. Nor should we underestimate the extent 
to which these movements ‘can even be joined without radical 
transformations—cultural revolutions— inside each of them. 

For the labor movement this means coming to see its members 
as more than just workers, and discovering the potentials of unions 

as centers of working-class life. It is only on the basis of such 
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approaches to their members and institutions that unions can 
contribute to building the political capacities of their members, and 
can play a leading role in mobilizing broader communities. For the 
antiglobalization movement this means coming to understand that 
they can only sustain themselves and grow by grounding themselves 
in domestic struggles without losing their sensitivity to the 
international. Moving in this direction will include rethinking how 
the movement understands the world, how it organizes, how it 
identifies the issues, where it locates the site of politics. It will, for 
example, mean that the movement asks itself why it can get fifty to 
a hundred thousand people out to a demonstration against the 
WTO but not against domestic racism, homelessness, or lost jobs. 

In the Communist Manifesto, Marx asserted that our struggles 
are inherently international in “substance” by virtue of their 
interrelatedness, “yet in form, the struggle of the proletariat with 
the bourgeoisie is at first a national struggle. The proletariat of 
each country must, of course, first of all settle matters with its 
own bourgeoisie.”® Accumulation may be global but markets, 
classes, and property rights are reproduced nationally. Social 
transformation consequently demands that we ultimately come to 
terms with the power of the nation state. 

The antiglobalization movement has, for many good reasons, 
rightly been suspicious of the statist danger of such a politics, 
while the working class has, all too readily, looked to a state it 
believed only needed better leaders to do good things for them. 
The point, however, is not to capture the state but to transform it 
into an instrument that embodies a new kind of democracy—one 
that contributes to the development of our capacities to participate, 
and is central to mobilizing popular power. This is itself not the 
end of our ambitions, but a moment in the democratic 
transformation of the economy, a step towards getting control over 
all aspects of our lives and collective potentials, and in positioning 
ourselves to contribute more concretely to the transfer of resources 
and technology to the third world implicit in any valid notion of 
social justice. 

The emphasis on the need ultimately to address state power at 
home does not, however, mean the postponement of concerns with 
international solidarity until later. It is not only that mobilizations 
at home against the American empire and supports for particular 
struggles abroad are fundamental to our universalist sensibility, but 
that every domestic struggle expands the space for other domestic 
struggles, and that each of these struggles includes the most 
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valuable experiences that struggles everywhere must share and study. 
Moreover, while for those of us outside the United States, anti- 
imperialist mobilization will underline the need for a de-linking 
from the American empire, for those who remain within the belly of 
the beast nothing can be more important than developing an 
internationalism that counters and begins to neutralize the jingoism 
of empire. 

In this regard, third world struggles urgently need radical 
stirrings in the first world in order to gain the space and support 
to be successful. In spite of capitalism’s destructive failures in the 
third world, and in spite of the impressive resistance that has 
occurred, the beginnings of change there are conditional on at least 
a heightening of the struggle here. The crisis in Southeast Asia has, 
at least for now, proved functional to global capital rather than a 
threat to it. In Argentina, the total breakdown of the economy may 
have left a legacy of anger and organizational skills for the future, 
but for now a normalcy of a kind seems to be returning with the 
reelection of the Peronists. Global capital seems relatively confident 
that it can contain the election of Lula through Brazil’s global 
financial linkages. And in Africa, the problem is as often as not 
identified as the continent’s marginalization from, rather than the 
form of its historic integration into, the global economy. 

- Prospects for an anti-imperialist struggle do not, in short, revolve 
around simply adding up the forces we already have, nor solemn 
commitments to try harder. In the first world, we need a left that 
locates itself within both the labor movement and the other 
movements, while seeing this bridging of the two as part of the 
project of transforming each. And in order to both help ourselves 
and contribute to third world struggles, we must come to 
understand the old issue of state power in a new and 
internationalist way. 
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CPS) 


We are not a young people with an innocent record and a scanty 
inheritance. We have engrossed to ourselves...an altogether dispro- 
portionate share of the wealth and traffic of the world. We have got 
all we want in territory, and our claim to be left in the unmolested 
enjoyment of vast and splendid possessions, mainly acquired by 
violence, largely maintained by force, often seems less reasonable to 
others than to us. 


~ Winston Churchill, First Lord of the Admiralty, January 1914 
cabinet note, cited in Clive Ponting, Churchill, p. 132. 
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Construction of an Enemy 
ELEANOR STEIN 


Remember the Nazi technique: “pit race against race, religion 
against religion, prejudice against prejudice. Divide and conquer!” 


—President Franklin D. -Roosevelt (January 1942) admonishing 
Americans not to discriminate against aliens, weeks before he 
signed the Japanese exclusion order (Greg Robinson, By. Order 
of the President, 2001). 


The aggressive measures instituted by the Bush administration 
against immigrants and visitors of Muslim faith, or from primarily 
Muslim Arab and South Asian countries, seem aimed less at their 
putative foreign targets than at the hearts and minds of our 
domestic population. Packaged as post-September 11 law 
enforcement, the new racial profiling has netted few if any 
prosecutions for terrorist acts, but has done a great deal to 
demonize Arabs, South Asians, and Muslims, to dehumanize them, 
and to construct them as the enemy of America in the twenty-first 
century. Once the state successfully constructs an enemy group, it 
can justify detentions without charge, military occupation, and other 
drastic means of waging war against that other, the enemy. 

Nativist and xenophobic identification of immigrants with 
national security threats is a theme coincident with the history of 
the United States. The Naturalization Act of 1790 prohibited 
citizenship and civil rights to immigrants of disfavored ethnicity. 
The Alien and Sedition Acts of 1798 placed restrictions on which 
ethnicities or nationalities could apply for citizenship, and 
authorized the president to order.the deportation of all immigrants 
judged dangerous to national security. The “sedition” of concern in 
1798 were the ideas of the French Revolution. The Chinese Exclusion 
(Geary) Act of 1882, in violation of the express terms of a treaty in 
force between China and the United States, forbade Chinese laborers 
from entering the United States. 

The National Origins Act of 1924 established immigration quotas 
privileging “Nordic” immigrants. The Smith Act of 1940, required 
registration and fingerprinting of aliens, and added vague 
classifications of “subversives” and “excludables” to the list of 
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deportable persons. The McCarran-Walter Act of 1952 empowered 
the Department of Justice:to deport immigrants or naturalized 
citizens engaging in “subversive” activities. The Anti-Terrorism and 
Effective Death Penalty Act of 1996, granted the executive the 
authority, based upon secret evidence, to designate any foreign 
organization a terrorist group and to deport noncitizens as 
terrorists. 

But it was the internment of Japanese Americans during the 
Second World War that elevated xenophobia into national policy. 
And it was in the internment cases that the Supreme Court, 
upholding the internment as a matter of military necessity, wrote 
the requirement of strict judicial scrutiny of “invidious” distinction 
into American jurisprudence. 

Based upon reports by the military that it had intercepted radio 
and light signals between offshore locations and the California 
coast, the evacuation and internment orders forced persons of 
Japanese descent to leave their homes in specified control areas in 
California, Arizona, Oregon, and Washington, and move to 
internment camps. Over 120,000 persons, two-thirds of them U.S.- 
born citizens, spent the years of the war in such camps. 

The internment order was rationalized not only by military 
necessity—the fear of sabotage and espionage—but also by the 
military’s claim that the normal criminal investigatory work of the 
Justice Department had been overly slow and inadequate to 
guarantee U.S. security. The racist hysteria in which the roundups 
took place was fed by the Hearst press and by California economic 
interests—such as the White American Nurserymen—in competition 
with small entrepreneurs of Japanese descent. 

Two brave individuals, Fred Korematsu and Gordon Hirabayashi, 
refused to report for internment and sought to challenge the order 
in the Federal Courts. In a shameful decision, the U.S. Supreme 
Court upheld as constitutional this mass internment, included were 
80,000 citizens: deprived of liberty solely by reason of their ethnic 
origin. Forty years later, when the two whose refusal to report for 
internment had led to Supreme Court cases sought (and received) 
judicial exoneration, it was discovered that the military report, 
which was the justification for the internment order and the 
Supreme Court decision, was a complete fabrication. An archival 
researcher, working in conjunction with a congressional comission 
appointed to investigate the internment, found the original report. 
The supposed intercepted radio and light signals, dutifully repeated 
in the Supreme Court opinion, had never occurred. 

The shadow of Manzanar—the California interment camp—looms 
today over all of the current measures being taken against Arab and 
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Muslim immigrants. These measures can be seen as internment for 
the twenty-first century—or to coin a more accurate term, 
externment. 

Shortly after September 11, 2001, the “Ashcroft Raids” occured, 
the secret detention and deportation of up a thousand or more Arab 
or Muslim men. Some were held for months, even as long as one 
year, without access to lawyers and in some cases, to families. 
Ashcroft stated he intended to jail every terrorist he could find, 
and that net included thousands of Muslim noncitizens. What were 
the results of this dragnet? Not a single person charged with 
involvement in the September 11 attacks, and four indicted on 
charges of support for terrorism, with none of the indictments 
including any specific violent acts. The Justice Department now 
admits that at least 766 persons were detained on “special interest” 
charges after September 11 and held incommunicado; of these, 511 
have been deported. The Justice Department claims that among 
those deported were some who could have been—jbut have not 
been—charged with terrorism offenses. This in turn has led to 
reported speculation that one purpose of the mass detention policy 
was the recruitment of intelligence agents (www.law.com/jsp/ 
article.jsp?id=1052440755868). An additional six thousand were 
deported for violations of immigration status. Eight thousand were 
called for interviews on the sole ground that they were recent male 
immigrants from Arab countries. 

The USA Patriot Act, enacted within six weeks of September 11, 
permits the Attorney General to detain noncitizens without a 
hearing; to bar foreign citizens from entering the United States 
because of their political opinions; and authorizes deportation based 
upon support of a disfavored group. None of these restrictions is 
tied to participation in any terrorist act. On April 29, 2003, the 
Supreme Court approved mandatory detention of “criminal aliens” 
pending deportation—that is, permanent resident aliens convicted 
of any of a list of crimes who are subject to deportation have no 
entitlement to a hearing to consider bail for the period they contest 
or await deportation. 

Also coming soon may be Patriot Act Il, which modifies the 
definition of “foreign power” to include all persons, regardless of 
whether they are affiliated with an international terrorist group, 
who engage in international terrorism; and defines any person who 
engages in clandestine intelligence gathering activities for a foreign 
power as an agent of that power, regardless of whether those 
activities are federal crimes. 

One of the most far-reaching forms of racial profiling is the 
requirement of the Immigration and Naturalization Service, now 
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merged into the Office of Homeland Security, termed Special 
Registration. These new rules apply to any male, over the age of 
sixteen, who is not currently a permanent resident (green card 
holder), from twenty-five countries: Afghanistan, Algeria, Bahrain, 
Eritrea, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, North Korea, Oman, 
Qatar, Somalia, Sudan, Syria, Tunisia, United Arab Emirates, Yemen, 


_ Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Bangladesh, Egypt, Indonesia, Jordan, and 


Kuwait. These men were required to register in person at an 
immigration office during February and March 2003 on a few weeks 
notice, to be photographed, fingerprinted, and interviewed, in many 
cases about their political beliefs and associations. More than 
125,000 registered; over 2,000 were detained. All must re-register 
annually and any time they leave the United States. A widespread 
panic resulted in immigrant communities, and thousands in the 
New York and New England areas traveled with their families to 
the Canadian border to seek asylum; however, the United States 
had closed the border. Hundreds were detained there, their families 
left without shelter or resources in the bitter New England winter. 
Local refugee assistance organizations, overwhelmed, were forced to 
close their doors. 

Government profiling also contributed to a wave of popular 
violence against Arab, South Asian, and Muslim communities. The 
number of reported U.S. hate crimes against Muslims and Arabs in 
2002 increased 1600 percent over the previous year. 

The construction of an enemy, through government targeting with 
media complicity and a popular echo, endangers and dehumanizes 
millions of Arabs, Asians, and Muslims. Given a dehumanized 
enemy, bombing its cities and sacking its history was presented on 
U.S. TV as an extreme sport. The construction of an enemy provides 
an effective means of control of the domestic population, which 
visits its fears and frustrations on its Arab and Muslim neighbors. 
This control is, however, contested. In communities all over the 
country, towns and cities have passed local government resolutions 
criticizing and even refusing to enforce the Patriot Act. 

Fred Korematsu and Gordon Hirabayashi waited forty years for 
vindication and reparations; and few outside the Japanese-American 
community, with the notable exception of the Quakers, had opposed 
internment. Hopefully we are doing better this time. 

Interfaith groups are building bridges to Muslim communities. 
In upstate New York, Women Against War organized a toy drive for 
children of detainees and deportees to celebrate Eid, the end of 
Ramadan and, with national civil liberties organizations, recruited 
attorneys and other volunteers to assist men reporting for Special 
Registration and their families. And shortly after September 11 the 
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National Asian Pacific American Legal Consortium invited Arab 
Americans to join'them at the National Japanese American Memorial 
to show solidarity in anticipation of racial profiling. Resistance as 
ever is based on acts of individual decency, which in these sad 
times appear as acts of courage. But the liberty interests of all U.S. 
residents are implicated; if we do not stand by our Muslim 
neighbors in their registration, detention, and deportation nightmare 
we will have a yet harder time when these techniques are more 
widely applied. 


os COMMENT 


Eleanor Stein noted that when people are under attack—whether 
it be interned Japanese Americans, communists or other leftists 
accused of crimes in the 1950s and 1960s, or Muslim immigrants 
accused of being involved in terrorist conspiracies today—the acts 
of kindness and solidarity are immeasurably valuable to them. I can 
testify to this wholeheartedly. I had the painful pleasure of editing 
every word-of my parents’ prison correspondence from the originals 
leading up to the publication of The Rosenberg Letters (Garland, 
1994). From the earliest stirrings of a solidarity movement (the 
creation of the National Committee -to Secure Justice in the 
Rosenberg Case in the Fall of 1951) to the executions in June of 
1953, they were constantly buoyed by the knowledge that there were 
people out there, in the United States and in the world, who were 
putting pressure on the U.S. government to back away from carrying 
out the death sentence. That solidarity movement gave them great 
comfort as they resisted the government’s,plan for them to confess, 
name names, and support the government’s effort to tar all 
dissenters with the brush of treason. My brother and I benefited 
from the existence of that solidarity movement as well. The people 
in that movement played a crucial role in resisting the efforts of 

. some private and public agencies in New York City who attempted 
to take us away from our adoptive parents, Abel and Anne 
Meeropol. Because they fought back and won our family’s first 
victory in an American court, my brother and I ended up being 
brought up by people who taught us to honor our parents, their 
lives, and their resistance. (See my brother Robert’s memoir, An 
Execution in the Family: One Son’s Journey [St. Martin’s Press, 
2003]) We must display the same level of solidarity with the victims 
of today’s repression—with them and with their children. 

—Michael Meeropol 
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The creation and cultivation of fear is one of the pillars of 
empire both abroad and within the imperial “homeland.” And that 
fear is always accompanied by the threat of discipline, punishment, 
and violence. Every state uses violence to enforce its power against 
its enemies, but we must recognize that a major change has 
occurred. September 11, 2001 gave-a green light for a full blown, and 
bipartisan, agenda of repression at home, as well as for the 
expanded imperial project abroad. 

Yet it’s important when we talk of repression always to pair it 
with resistance. As we pile up the evidence of consolidated state 
power we must remember that a part of what has happened since 
9/11 includes 2/15—that is February 15 of this year, when as many as 
ten million people around the world simultaneously joined to cry 
out against U.S. imperialism. 

This robust and unified resistance to imperialism is indeed new, 
but in the United States and elsewhere, it did not come from thin 
air. On the local level, on the person-to-person level, incredible 
organizing work has been underway focused on prisons, women’s 
health and safety, . labor, the environment, reparations, 
antiglobalization, solidarity with Latin American and African 
countries, and human rights movements. Anti-death-penalty 
struggles have, notably in my home state of Illinois, begun to 
achieve great things. 

These social movements and organizing from below are invisible 
to the U.S. newspapers and CNN, but they are the cauldron in 
which people understand the connections between issues and come 
to understand reality. And so as we talk about the cultivation of 
fear and repression, we should note that what looks strong is also 
weak. The message sent by the U.S. mass media is not necessarily 
the message received. 


Bernardine Dohrn, activist, academic, and child advocate, is director of the 
Children and Family Justice Center and clinical associate professor of law in 
Chicago. 
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Miles Horton founded the Highlander Center in 1938, in its time 
a center for adult organizing and education throughout the South, 
and indeed throughout the country. He often told a simple little 
story. In the mid-sixties, the Klan put up a series of billboards 
across the South with a famous picture of Martin Luther King at 
Highlander. It showed several people from the Communist Party, as 
well as Martin Luther King.and Rosa Parks, sitting in the front row 
of a lecture. It had a circle around Dr. King’s head and the caption 
“Martin Luther King at Communist training school.” 

Miles described going with a carload of young teenagers to a 
civil rights demonstration in the South, and as they passed one 
billboard nobody in the car said anything. As they passed a second 
one somebody in the back said, “Hmmm.” And when they passed a 
third one, a kid in the back seat said, “You know, that’s the 
dumbest poster I’ve ever seen, because they don’t tell you who to 
call.” The powers that be think they’re giving one message, but it’s 
actually being received in other ways. 

The scope of the current repression is vast, and as separate 
resistances are created it is our task to unite them. There’s no 
detail too small for repression at this moment. Under attack are 
state medical marijuana statutes (an attack initiated by the Clinton 
administration), end of life statutes in Oregon, abortion, the 
judiciary, environmental protections, social security, public 
education, women’s rights, and a range of progressive measures 
from birth control to OSHA regulations. Far-right and 
neoconservative cultural activists are assigned to each of these 
domains to implement a reactionary plan that has been articulated 
since 1964. A part of their strategy includes the culture wars and 
the criminalizing of the sixties. 

The heart of today’s repression is the American addiction to 
caging African-American people, especially young men. This is the 
model for the cage in which they now seek to place the entire 
world. The mass incarceration of people of color took place through 
a very deliberate cultivation of fear, the legend of a crime wave, and 
the invention of the super-predator myth during a decade when 
crime rates plummeted. Key facts about the United States are that 
prison construction and staffing has become the largest sector of 
state budgets, the fastest growing major on college campuses is 
criminal justice, and the fastest growing union has been the union 
of prison guards. When Angela Davis speaks of the “prison 
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industrial complex,” she’s not kidding. It has become a major set 


piece of economic, social, and cultural life and what is at its core is 
the caging of young African-American men, overwhelmingly for 
nonviolent offenses. 

How has this happened? The field was well prepared in U.S. 
history, but it was sown with the development of fear promoted on 
the nightly news, the anxiety that strangers were coming through 
your window, the imagery of young kids shooting each other and 
shooting up high schools, and the conviction that this was likely to 
happen in your neighborhood, although all the facts were to the 
contrary. 

And so the legacy of slavery, the modern day version of slavery, 
is reflected one way in prisons but it is also visible in the 
transformation of schools. Schools in America have become 
barricaded places of fear. People who don’t have their own 
youngsters in school today may not realize what’s happened to the 
environment where our young people spend seven hours of their day. 
You can’t get into a school and you can’t get out. Surveillance is 
pervasive. There are lock downs, body searches, and dogs. There are 
armed guards. And all of this is in schools that have never seen a 
violent incident. The fear of violence and the notion that it is likely 
to come from anywhere, including from our young people, has been 
the precursor and the trial run for whats now happened in all of 
our public spaces and airports. 

Now we have war abroad and war at home. The second stage of 
the process is the silencing. Ari Fleischer, the day after 9/11, 
proclaimed “beware of what you say” and announced that you're for 
us or you're against us. The Jihad is here, at home, and it’s going 
to be enforced by the neoconservatives; consider the full-page ads- 
that the New York Times seems to run once a month from people 
like William Bennett. Such an ad (“Americans for Victory over 
Terrorism”) states as its purpose: “we will take to task those who 
‘blame America first.” ” The target of this Jihad “against terrorism” 
is the population here at home; and so this notion of “taking to 
task” means menacing and disciplining, threatening, and silencing 
people like Susan Sontag, Bill Maher, Danny Glover, and university 
faculty in places all over the country. The result is a chilling effect. 
That is to say, people around the targets back away, get silent, 
don’t stand up when they see the cost of simply expressing your 
opinion or even making a joke, let alone publicly objecting to what’s 
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going on. 

The actual tools of repression, the USA Patriot Act and now the 
bill creating a Department of Homeland Security, were passed in a 
way that took even the lawyers and legislators who passed them 
weeks to figure out what they had done. The Patriot Act is 348 
pages long: it passed two weeks after 9/11. No one even knew what 
made it in or out of the Homeland Security Act until the final 
moment, and still the INS is: trying’ to figure out which of its 
functions are assigned to which agency. 

The Patriot Act created a new federal crime of domestic 
terrorism. It is important to recognize the broad brush of what now 
counts as “terrorism.” I am part of a children’s law center in 
Chicago. We represent children in court. We have seen this 
tremendous mushrooming of young students, of course primarily 
African-American and Latino youth, getting expelled from school for 
“terroristic” threats. The word alone creates fear, and by now 
almost anything manages to scare a lot of Americans. 

Here’s the language from the Homeland Security Act: “Acts 
dangerous to human life that are a violation of the criminal laws if 
they appear to be intended to influence the policy of a government 
by intimidation or coercion.” Malevolent prosecutors and judges 
(and we do not lack for them) could sweep anything under such 
language. “Acts dangerous to human life” might be read to include 
attempting to block any street on which there is vehicular traffic. 
And think for a moment of the phrase “appear to be intended to 
influence.” The tools are in place to criminalize, as domestic 
terrorism, basic protests, and civil disobedience. Can you doubt 
that they had Seattle in 1999 in mind? 

Prosecutions are underway that are reminiscent of the 
indictments of the early-fifties McCarthy period and the conspiracy 
indictments of the early seventies pre-Watergate Mitchell 
Department of Justice, the two most recent periods of overtly 
political repression. For example, John Ashcroft has orchestrated a 
series of high profile indictments against Islamic charities, including 
the Holy Land Foundation in Texas and the Benevolent Association 
in Chicago. In the Chicago case Ashcroft flew in to announce the 
indictments. A year later all the terrorist charges were dropped and 
‘the head of the organization pled to one corruption charge, involving 
improper reporting of received funds. It will not surprise you that 
the TV coverage of the indictment was hysterical, but of the plea 
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quite restrained. The aim was to accustom the U.S. public to, and 
intimidate the judiciary from interfering with, the repression of 
freedom of association, and they are no doubt pleased with the 
results. 

Now one must look abroad, or at least as far as Guantanamo, to 
see the full extent of what is in the works. What were accepted 
restraints on U.S. power for decades have been shattered. We are 
talking of torture and extrajudicial executions or assassinations. We 
have now had the example of the United States executing people on 
the soil of a state at peace with the United States with no evidence, 
no charges, and no legal process whatsoever. Torture, like slavery, 
is practically the only thing in international law and human rights 
that’s an absolute. There are no exceptions to it. Torture is banned; 
every country in the world has signed on. But we have Guantanamo. 
We have U.S. troops and CIA forces implementing “stress and 
duress tactics” as they call them, and we have the U.S. admittedly 
handing prisoners over to torture by other cooperating states. This 
too has not happened out of thin air; the techniques developed in 
the last twenty years in “control units” in maxi-maxi prisons in the 
United States are barely a step short of Guantanamo. 

So the long and short is that our task is to keep on organizing 
politically. The structures of opposition are there. We need to make 
the connections between these issues so that people better 
understand state power, and don’t see imperialism as only an 
optional foreign policy. On the human scale, it’s essential to stand 
up in solidarity. I don’t think you can overestimate how important 
it is, when someone is under attack, to write them a note, to call 
them up, to object, to stand up and say that you disagree and you 
think they’re acting courageously. That stuff matters. The failure to 
do it gets noted, and where support is expressed it is powerful. 

A friend and colleague at the university has been passing around 
a poster that he made on a Xerox machine. It’s a faded picture of 
four aging Native Americans at the turn of the century in their 
indigenous dress. They’re all holding rifles and they’re not posing. 
They are standing with their rifles looking directly into the camera. 
And the banner across it says “homeland security, fighting terrorism 
since 1492.” That’s our tradition. . 
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This is written as a very meager tribute to the work done by the 
Monthly Review group led by Paul Sweezy, Leo Huberman, Harry 
Magdoff, Harry Braverman and all their colleagues to alert us 
during the last half century and more about the dangers posed by 
rampant capital to freedom in every region of the world. Namaste, 
sentinels of freedom at Monthly Review. 

As imperialism spirals out of control, and as the manifestations 
of its wickedness penetrate every pore of human existence 
everywhere, the resistance against it also has emerged from every 
cell of social and political organization, taking many diverse forms 
that defy easy encapsulation. As the forms of protest and resistance 
_ have multiplied, the problem of choosing an appropriate political 
strategy has become that much more difficult. Is the resistance to 
be mounted only globally? Are we to fight only licentious finance 
and the greed of marauding transnational corporations and leave 
everything else to be settled after that global fight is won? Or are 
we to fight every little tyranny everywhere—the corruption of 
municipal officials, the arrogance of party bosses seeking to control 
local democracy, and the callousness of public hospital authorities? 
And are we to treat as enemies every political formation that 
provides succor and comfort to such petty tyrants and overweening 
bureaucrats?™ l 

In much of the third world, including the subcontinent of South 
Asia, a line seems to divide the anti-systemic or anti-imperialist 


* Here I examine the possibility of anti-imperialist struggles from the 
perspective of the peoples of the third world. Yet, in the age of 
imperialism, all local struggles have an international dimension. The 
recovery of the dignity of labor as part of human freedom by the workers 
of the first world is also an integral part of that struggle. Solidarity with 
genuine anti-imperialist movements across the globe is absolutely 
essential. 


Amiya Kumar Bagchi is director of rhe Institute of Development Studies 
Kolkata, and is the author of Capital and Labour Redefined (Anthem Press, 
2002), and The Political Economy of Underdevelopment (Cambridge University 
Press, 1982). 
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struggles into two groups. On the one hand, there are those who 
believe in the necessity of squaring up for battle against global 
transnational capital and fighting to reverse the policies that have 
allowed it to subvert and control all major governments. The 
adherents of this view think that long-term strategies for capturing 
state power have to be pursued toward that end. On the other 
hand, there are others who are convinced that the fight against 
tyrannies that are crippling the lives of people has to be conducted 
here and now. 

In fact, the political activists, if that is.a name we can give to 
the first group, have to deal with local issues—and they have to 
prove their sincerity and competence in dealing with them. Such 
constructive engagements are necessary, in addition to their 
ideology, for them to build their basé of support and strengthen 
popular resistance against the oppression of capital and the state 
apparatus. There are also some among the moral resisters, to give a 
name to the other group, who are not averse to seeking the help of 
the state apparatus to right the wrongs they are fighting against. 
But there are some moral resisters who think that the state, as 
such, is an evil institution and its embrace is to be avoided ar all 
cost. 

This division, however blurred at the edges, between the 
political activists and the moral resisters has often made it difficult 
for resistance movements to unify in the past. The division has 
generally been described as one between those movements whose 
ideologies focus on the control of state power and those that often 
seek to remedy evils without bothering about who controls the 
state. By and large, so-called neutral academics have approved of 
the moral resisters in preference to those they see as seeking power. 
The division has also been described as a divide between the 
communist or socialist view of resistance movements and the 
Foucauldian view, with its focus on the cellular nature of oppressive 
structures and their inevitable appearance under any state, however 
benignly it may try to operate. 

I have never been able to accept this dichotomy as a valid 
representation of today’s resistance to imperialist capitalism, that 
is, the actual capitalism of the twentieth and twenty-first centuries. 
The fight against imperialism must encompass all aspects of life 
including the forms of ideology, the state apparatus, and the so- 
called civil society as well.-That fight has to be fought by uniting 
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all genuine anti-imperialist formations. The immense diversity of 
human existence, and the many different ways oppression burdens 
that existence, must be part of our understanding of why different 
forms of resistance will arise in different contexts. 

Divisions among the anti-imperialist forces, caused partly by the 
lack of such an appreciation, have helped sustain and expand 
imperialism throughout its history. The greatest damage to the 
international socialist movement in the twentieth century was caused 
by the Sino-Soviet rift of 1960. One major cause of the rift was the 
failure of the Soviet leadership to appreciate that socialism might 
develop along different paths in different historical settings. The 


congealing of the dictatorship of the proletariat into the dictatorship. 


of the party bureaucracy also made the actually existing socialism 
impervious to the specific demands of peoples with different 
histories and different trajectories. The fight with capitalist- 
imperialist forces exhausted the Soviet regime and gave a handle to 
_the imperialist forces to incite nationalities and ethnic groups 
against the groups supported by the Soviet Bloc. This history has 
left many genuine antisystemic movements suspicious of all 
formations that support any party holding power in however 
subordinate a fashion. | 

On the other hand, the overwhelming nature of the onslaught of 
imperialism in its latest incarnation has convinced many in the 
social movements that it is not enough to fight local tyrannies and 
local oppression. Instead, it is necessary to seek allies who are 
prepared to fight the system in all its ramifications attacking the 
taproot of imperialism. The ecological movement in India, for 
example; which began as a protest against the indiscriminate felling 
of trees by timber merchants, endangering the livelihood and water 
resources of the people and women in particular, was then taken up 
by all left-oriented groups resisting the environmental devastation 
by profit-hunting capital. The ecological movements were present in 
strength in the recent Asian Social Forum held in Hyderabad, India. 

One of the unfortunate legacies of the actually existing socialism, 
and the political parties associated with it, was a fascination with 
big factories, big dams, and big projects in general. They symbolized 
for them, and for many noncommunist nationalists, the drive of all 
oppressed people towards industrialization and their search for 
freedom from degrading poverty. Jawaharlal Nehru, the first prime 
minister of independent India, who shared some of the values of the 
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global socialist movement, famously called these dams and factories 
the temples of modern India. However, many of the factories and 
dams were located in sites that had provided shelter and livelihood 
to the peasants and forest-users of interior India; those people were 
displaced and derived few benefits from the projects that destroyed 
their homes. Various groups gave voice to the discontent and 
desperation of the displaced, but there was a tendency among 
organized communist movements to look upon these protests with 
suspicion. However, when the Silent Valley in Kerala, one of the 
richest habitats of subtropical flora and fauna in the world, was 
threatened by a hydroelectric power project, the movement to 
protect it was spearheaded by the Kerala Sahitya Shastra Parishad. 
The latter was a body, organized chiefly by communist activists, 
which sought to spread litéracy and raise the awareness of science 
and health care among ordinary people. Because of the protests, the 
project for generating hydroelectricity was dropped by the 
government and the Silent Valley was saved. 

The movement against big dams came to a head, attracting 
global attention, with the movement against the construction of a 
dam across the Narmada River in western India; the movement was 
known as Narmada Bachao Andolan (Save the Narmada). However, 
despite a protest movement lasting over a decade, a big dam was . 


` constructed across the Narmada. It has already displaced thousands 


of Adivasis (that is, indigenous peoples) and non-Adivasi peasants 
in the catchment area of the river. The gigantic project is 
economically unsound, and it may fail to achieve its original 
political rationale, to deliver water to the rich farmers in Gujarat. 
The main leaders of the protest movement, Medha Patekar and Baba 
Amte, .have built around it the National Alliance for People’s 
Movements (NAPM). There was mutual suspicion between the 


| NAPM and the organized left parties in the beginning, but 


fortunately, in the face of the common enemy of unbridled 
globalization by the rich, of the rich, and for the rich, they are now 
fighting shoulder to shoulder against the WTO and the structural 
adjustment and privatization programs of the central government in 
India. Similar movements were mounted against the privatization of 
the Bharat Aluminium Company (BALCO), which is located on 
Adivasi land in today’s Chhattisgarh in central India. That land was 
taken over by. the government on the explicit understanding that it 
would be used only for public purposes. The sale of the company to 
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a blacklisted private enterprise at an absurdly low price and the 
endangerment of the workers’ jobs led to a joint protest by the 
Adivasi residents and the workers of the affected company. The 
protesters took their grievance to the Supreme Court. The latter, 
however, treated the valuation of BALCO by the government- 
appointed firm as valid and dismissed the case. Class-biased 
judgments are common in India as in the United States, after all. 
Again, the ubiquitous influence of capitalist values was 
demonstrated. However, neither the Narmada Bachao Andolan, nor 
the protest against the privatization of BALCO have disappeared 
from people’s memory and they continue to figure regularly in the 
repertoire of ecological movements and the movements orchestrated 


by left parties. The Foucauldian movements and the Marxist political — 


parties can come together after all. 
South Asia, along with West Asia, and several countries of East 
and Southeast Asia, remain bastions of male chauvinism. A principal 


marker of religious and ethnic fundamentalisms is their tendency to _ 


revere women as icons while oppressing them as human beings. One 
of the most hopeful signs of the unfolding of people’s consciousness 
of their rights as human beings in South Asia during the closing 
decades of the twentieth century has been the growth of the 
women’s movement against gender, class, and state oppression, and 
exploitation based on women’s seclusion at home. The women’s 
movement has been active in demanding stringent measures against 
domestic violence, the enormous incidence of female feticide carried 
out with the help of modern reproductive technology, and the 
murders of women for dowry and in the pursuit of more lucrative 
wives. Women have also protested against the use of many birth 
control technologies that endanger the health of women but are 
profitable for transnational companies and the aid agencies colluding 
with them. The movement has demanded the reservation of 
positions for women in local governments, in state assemblies, and 
the central parliament. 

In Gujarat, perhaps the most developed capitalist state in India, 
beginning in February 2002, Hindutva-based fascism used the state 
apparatus to. orchestrate a genocide of Muslims. These fascist forces 
perpetrated unheard of brutalities against men, women, and children 
(including those in the womb). Protests were mounted against that 
genocide all over India; women’s organizations and organizations 
led by women spearheaded the protest activities at national, 
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regional, and international levels. It is recognized that fascism in 
India as in Bosnia and Kosovo uses the bodies of women as the 
markers of ethnicized “honor” and as targets of attack on enemy 
territory. In India, even though most of the left political formations 
are still dominated by men, they have had to recognize the struggle 
for equal rights for women as an integral part of the people’s 
struggles for equality and justice. 

All over the third world, people are fighting for their rights over 
water, land, forests, and livelihood, and local organizations are 
often born out of their need to:carry the fight further. In 
Cochabamba, Bolivia, workers won a famous fight to prevent a 
transnational corporation from usurping all the rights of the local 
residents to water—water for irrigation, water for sanitation, and 
water for drinking. In India, fishermen have won the right to fish in 
the Ganga against waterlords trying to monopolize the fishing 
facilities in that river. In struggles scattered across India, many 
local groups have demanded and obtained the right to govern 
themselves in most areas of life. In India, a structure of local 
governance had been in partial operation through a system of 
municipal corporations and village panchayats. But in most states, 
with the exception of Kerala, Tripura, and West Bengal in which left 
parties have continuously or intermittently formed the government, 
the elections to the panchayats and other local bodies of self- 
governance were held very irregularly. In fact, in some states they 
were never held, the bodies being administered by appointees of 
constituent state governments. The seventy-third and seventy-fourth 
amendments to the Indian constitution have mandated elections to 
those bodies and endowed them with extensive powers of local 
administration, including the planning and implementation of 
development projects. In Kerala, Tripura, and West Bengal, these 
bodies have given a new sense of self-government to the local 
people. 

However, just as most states of the third world ae been 
rendered powerless by ensnaring them in debt bondage, structural 
adjustment, and privatization programs, so also these local bodies 


‘are being penetrated by the forces of imperialism. The architecture 
of financial domination by big capital erected by the transnational 


corporations, the IMF, World Bank, WTO, and G7 powers often 
remains invisible to grassroots workers, until they are hit by the 
kiloton bombs of the stealth bombers and their lives are totally 
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destroyed. There is an illusion among some activists that the 
disempowering of the national state is always a good thing.. 
However, in poor countries, it is ultimately only the state which can ` 
provide universal primary education, primary healthcare, basic 
sanitation, and food security for the poor, and protect common 
“property resources, Getting the state to make these’ provisions is 
part of the democratic struggle throughout the world. 

This public provisioning function requires the state to have 
adequate financial and administrative resources. Most nation-states 
have been deprived of all financial clout as a result of their. 
indebtedness. Their powers of recovery have been destroyed because 
creating state enterprises, interfering in markets or taxing the rich 
are actions considered, by global capital and its henchmen, beyond 
the bounds of their legitimate authority. In countries in which the 
states still have adequate financial resources for making the required 
public provisions, the monetary and fiscal authorities treat all such 
ventures as criminal waste, so that local bodies are increasingly 
deprived of the funds needed to look after the basic human needs 

of people under their jurisdiction.. With increasing debt burdens 

` and depleting disposable revenues, they must then turn to aid 
agencies such as the World Bank and its many satraps, the U.S. 
Agency for-International Development or Britain’s Department for 
International Development for funding projects. As they take up 
these projects, they inevitably get entangled in their conditionalities 
and thus many a left-oriented political authority begins objectively 
to act as an agent of transnational corporations: The proliferation of 
foreign-funded NGOs also hastens this development. 

Hence the resistance against the forces of global capital and 
imperialism needs to be both local and global. People must agitate 
against the activities of transnational and domestic big capital, 
against the strengthening of repression and the deliberate 
exacerbation of regional armed conflicts in the name of defense, and 
against the operation of undemocratic organizations such as the 
JMF, World Bank, and the WTO. At the same time, the anti- 
imperialist’ workers must struggle to establish the -rights of 
fishermen to fish in rivers and coastal waters, of Adivasis to the 
use of water, plant and animal resources in their locality, of town - 
dwellers to clean water and air, and of children to grow.up as fully” . 
competent world citizens. 

The state-sponsored genocide in Gujarat and the unprovoked, 
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criminal aggression against Iraq by U.S. and British forces have 
demonstrated that capital will not hesitate to use the entire armory 
of fascism for achieving its ends and that raising the slogan of “free 
markets” is no better than calling the aggression against the people 
of Iraq “Operation Iraqi Freedom.” These onslaughts of capitalism 
gone-fascist have also demonstrated that the battle, as it ever was, 
is for the minds of men and women, as well as for control over the 
means of coercion. Bush and Blair have used the disarray among the 
governments of developing countries, and especially the disunity 
among the governments of West Asia and North Africa, to mount 
their war. In Gujarat, the enfeebling of the workers’ struggle in the 
towns and workplaces provided an opportunity for the Hindutva 
formations to recruit the poorest and most disadvantaged of the 
workers into their campaign of extermination against Muslims. Not 
only have wrongs committed more than a thousand years ago by 
one particular invader with a professed faith in Islam been invoked 
by the Hindutva forces, but the actual events in that ancient feud 
have been embellished, manipulated, and falsified to poison the 
minds of the Adivasis as well as those of caste Hindus and Dalits. 
Similarly, in the build-up to the criminal acts. of the U.S. and 
British governments in Afghanistan and Iraq, there have been echoes 
of the crusades of the Christians against Muslims and the branding 
of all Muslims as terrorists. - 

Fortunately, in India, although some of the established media 
parroted the Bush-Blair propaganda and the Hindutva lies, there 
were other major channels which tried to portray the reality belying 
that propaganda. Alongside the media cacophony, protests against 
the Gujarat genocide and the carnage in Afghanistan and Iraq have 
resounded across most cities and regions of India and other 

~-countries of South Asia as well. More people are aware than ever 
before that freedom is endangered by the fascist forces in the 
United States, Canada, and Britain and their supporters in old 
imperialist countries such as Portugal and Spain, as well as by 
those operating in India, and that we have to work very hard to 
prevent the victory of these forces and preserve the dignity of human 
beings as creatures with the ability to reason and choose. Resistance 
lives! As we say in India, Ingilab Zindabad! 
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John Bellamy Foster and Bob McChesney write: 

The articles on imperialism in this special issue were all written 
in honor of Harry Magdoff’s ninetieth birthday. Most of them grew 
out, of papers presented at the “Imperialism Today” conference 
organized to celebrate Harry’s life and work, held in Burlington, 
Vermont: on May 3, 2003. The conference was from our perspective 
an enormous success. Penetrating analyses of the current imperial 
moment were presented, challenging questions came from the floor, 
and there were good discussions and good cheer all around— 
despite the grim turn of world events that needed to be confronted. 
In the reception at the end of the day U.S. Representative Bernie 
Sanders (Independent-Vermont), spoke of Harry’s achievement. As 
the conference participants gathered around he declared that, 


Recently, we have heard a great deal about America’s greatest 
generation. Harry Magdoff is, along with many others in the 
Monthly Review community, the true heart of the greatest 
generation of Americans. He fought for the unemployed in the 
depression; he played a vital role in the war against.fascism; he 
bravely endured when the right wing tried to destroy America’s 
progressive voices. 


When a generation of young AWEN wanted to know how it 
was possible that the United States would make war on the distant 
nation of Vietnam, ‘Harry patiently taught them that imperialism, 
despite the end of the colonial period, still was a dominant force 
in the relations between nations. Always ready to articulate the 
needs of the poor, the outcast and the deprived, Harry has been a 
pillar. of support for those who .believe that economic justice is: 
worth fighting for. Harry’s wisdom, his loyalty to the wretched of 
the earth, his constant courage in the face of tough times, have.all 
provided an invaluable example for those of us in later 
generations. 
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It was what Representative Sanders called Harry’s “invaluable 
example” that inspired the articles included in this issue at a. time 
when such analyses are most needed. We are proud to dedicate this 
issue of MR to Harry Magdoff, our esteemed coeditor and beloved 
friend. 

rosy 


Fifty years ago, on July 14, 1953, MR Coeditor Leo Huberman 
was called before Senator Joseph McCarthy’s committee in the 
witch-hunt against leftists and radicals. The entire hearing/ 
interrogation was published in the August 1953 issue of MR. In his 
statement, read to the McCarthy Committee, Huberman said the 
following: 


I am a writer and editor. I have no ounce occupation and no 
other source of income. 


I have written eight books and many. pamphlets, and at present I 
am occupied full-time as co-editor with Paul M. Sweezy, of 
Monthly Review—An Independent Socialist Magazine, which is 
published in New York City. 


My ideas are best indicated in the subtitle of the magazine— 
independent socialist. I have never been a member of the 
Communist Party. However, like millions of other non-Communists 
throughout the world, I am a Marxist and a socialist and believe 
.in working together with others, including Communists, to the 
extent that their aims and methods are consistent with mine. 


I have never sought to conceal what I think or where I stand. My 
socialist principles were fully set forth in the first issue of Monthly 
Review (May 1949) and have been reprinted in its pages from time 
to time. I am anxious that my ideas and beliefs should be known 
to as many people as possible; anyone interested in them can 
readily satisfy his curiosity by reading my books and Monthly 
Review. I have nothing to hide—quite the contrary. 


So much I have stated under oath, not because I concede the 
right of this Committee to ask for such information, but because I 
want to make it crystal clear that Communism is not an issue in 
this case and to focus attention on what is the issue—my right as . 
an author and editor to pursue my occupation without interference 
from Congress or any of its committees. To assert that right, I have 
refused to answer any further questions put to me by the 
McCarthy committee concerning what I think, or what I believe, 
or with whom I associate. That, in accordance with good old 
American tradition, is my own business—to be discussed only with 
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whom I choose. I do not disses to discuss it with the McCarthy 
committee.. 


: My refusal is based, in athe words of Dr. Albert Einstein, “on the 
assertion that it is shameful for a blameless citizen to submit to 
such an inquisition and that this kind of inquisition violates the 
spirit of the Constitution.” 


In the event that my refusal leads to a judicial test, I stand ready 
to carry the case up to the Supreme Court so that the important 
. Constitutional questions involved herein, may be decided. 


Leo Huberman’s refusal did not lead to a judicial test. A similar 
refusal by his MR Coeditor Paul Sweezy, however, did. The famous 
academic freedom case Sweezy vs. New Hampshire, decided by the 
U.S. Supreme Court on June 17, 1957 was one of the main events 
bringing the McCarthy era to a close (see the discussion of this in 
the April 2000 issue of MR). Now that a new repression is 

3 developing in the Únited States it is more important than ever that 
these events be remembered. 


Cosy: 

As the United States began the task 7 finding Iraqi leaders to 
take power after the war is over, there were many.in Europe and 
elsewhere who were reminded of an earlier period in global 
history—the era of imperialism. 


—New York Times, “Europe Seems tò Hear Echoes of 
Empires Past,” April 14, 2003- 
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[T]he United States Supreme Court Justice William O. 
Douglas...issued a...stay of execution for Ethel and Julius 
Rosenberg pending consideration by the courts of a new legal 
point raised by lawyers acting on behalf of the condemned 
couple....[But] the Attorney General of the United States was 
not content to allow justice to take its normal course. Though 
the Supreme Court had already adjourned for the summer, he 
demanded that the Chief Justice call a special session and pass 
at once upon his petition that the whole court vacate the 
Douglas stay. Chief Justice Vinson did as he was bidden. The 
court reassembled and promptly voted 6 to 3 to vacate the stay 
of execution. Two days after Justice Douglas’s action, the 
Rosenbergs were put to death in the electric chair... 


The whole [espionage] case rested on the testimony of 
Greenglass, a confessed spy who could hope to save himself and 
his wife only by turning in someone else. Since no decent person 
can have confidence in testimony given by such a witness under 
such conditions, it follows that. no decent person can ever be 
convinced beyond a reasonable doubt that the Rosenbergs were 
guilty of anything. That a young couple- with a blameless past 
record and two small children should not be only convicted but 
put to death on such flimsy grounds seemed monstrous beyond 
words to people who do not share the fears and delusions of 
the American ruling class... 


As the chorus of voices rose denouncing the government’s 
case and asking for a new trial or clemency for the condemned 
couple, the American ruling class became more than ever 
determined that the Rosenbergs must die...: | 


It was at this juncture that Justice Douglas, stubbornly 
approaching the case as a legal technician rather than as a 
responsible high official of the ruling class, interposed the stay 
of execution which might have meant a new trial, possibly even 
a quashed indictment, and in any case would have given the 
_-| rising tide of criticism’ mone and perhaps years to gain force 

- | and amplitude... 


(continued on page 156) 
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From the -ruling-class ` point of view, the prospect . was 
horrifying. There was no time for hesitation or delay... The 
. Department of Justice, the majority of the Supreme Court, the 
President—the top legal and judicial authorities of the country— 
were immediately mobilized. The opposition was swiftly 
crushed, renewed pleas for clemency were brushed aside, and 
the condemned couple were, rushed to their deaths. What might 
have become a dangerous threat.to the moral authority of the 
ag class over its own nation and people was nipped in the 


bud... 


There is a very real question, however, whether the 


Rosenbergs dead are any less a menace to the American ruling 
class than the Rosenbergs alive....[T]here are many signs. of a 
widespread determination that, the Rosenbergs. shall not. have 
died in vain, that this flagrant case of class justice shall become 
universally known and the wrongs it inflicted shall be at least 
partly righted....Who knows, as time goes on, perhaps the truth 
about what was done to the Rosenbergs...may even become 
known to the generality of the Rosenbergs’ own countrymen. If 
that should ever happen, it would be a hard blow indeed to the 
honor and prestige of the American ruling class. 


—Leo Huberman and Paul M. Sweezy, 


Monthly Review, August 1953 
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In recent years John Bellamy Foster has 
emerged sas a leading theorist of the Marxist 
perspective on ecology. His seminal book 
Marx’s Ecology (Monthly Review Press, 2000) 
discusses the place of ecological issues within 
the intellectual history of Marxism and on the 
philosophical foundations of a Marxist ecology, 
and has become a major point of reference in 
ecological debates. This historical and philosophical focus is now 
supplemented by more direct political engagement in his new book, 
Ecology Against Capitalism. In a broad-ranging treatment of 
contemporary ecological politics, Foster deals with such issues as 
pollution, sustainable development, technological responses to 
environmental crisis, population growth, soil fertility, the preservation 
of ancient forests, and the “new economy” of the Internet age. 





Within these debates on the politics of ecology, Foster’s work 
develops an important and distinctive perspective. Where many of 
these debates assume a basic divergence of “red” and “green” issues, 
and are concerned with the exact terms of a trade-off between them, 
Foster argues that Marxism—properly understood—already provides 
the framework within which ecological questions are best 
approached. This perspective is advanced here in accessible and 
concrete form, taking account of the major positions in contempora 
ecological debate. 


Foster’s introduction sets out the unifying themes of these essays to 
present a consolidated approach to a rapidly-expanding field of 
debate which is of critical importance in our time. 


Table of Contents 

Introduction; 1. The Ecological Tyranny of the Bottom Line; 2. Global 
Ecology and the Common Ground; 3. Ecology and Human Freedom; 
4. Let Them Eat Pollution; 5. The Scale of Our Ecological Crisis; ] 
6. Sustainable Development for Whar; 7. The Heresy of Ecological . 
Economics; 8. Globalization and the Ecological Morality of Place; 
9. Capitalism’s Environmental Crisis—Is Technology the Answer?; 
10. Environmental Problems in the “New Economy”; ll. The Limits of 
Environmentalism Without Class; 12. Malthus’? Essay on Population 
After 200 Years; 13. Liebig, Marx, and the Depletion of Soil Fertility: 
Relevance for Contemporary Agriculture; Conclusion 
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~ NAMING THE SYSTEM _ 
Inequality and Work in the Global Economy 


by Michael D. Yates 


The economic boom of the 1990s created huge wealth for the bosses, 
but benefitted workers hardly at all. At the same time, the bosses 
were able to take the political initiative and even the moral high 
ground, while workers were often divided against each other. This 
new book by leading labor analyst Michael D. Yates seeks to explain 
how this happened, and what can be done about it. 


Essential to both tasks is “naming the system”’—the system that 
ensures that those who do the work do not benefit from the wealth 
they produce. Yates draws on recent data to show that the growing 
inequality—globally, and within the United States—is a necessary 
consequence of capitalism, and not an unfortunate side-effect that 
can be remedied by technical measures. To defend working people 


against ongoing attacks—on their working conditions, their living- 


standards, and their future and that of their children—and to 
challenge inequality, it is necessary to understand capitalism as a 
system and for labor to challenge the political dominance of capitalist 
interests. 

Naming the System examines contemporary trends in employment 
and unemployment, in hours of work, and in the nature of jobs. It 
shows how working life is being reconfigured today, and how the 
effects of this are masked by mainstream economic theories. It uses 
numerous concrete examples to relate larger theoretical issues to 
everyday experience of the present-day economy. And it sets out the 

' Strategic options for organized labor in the current political context, 
‘| in which the U.S.-led war on terrorism threatens to eclipse the anti- 
globalization movement. 


Table of Contents 

Introduction 

Chapter One: Getting Our Bearings 

Chapter Two: Capitalism and Inequality 

Chapter Three: Unemployment and Underemployment 
Chapter Four: Bad Jobs, Low Pay, and Overwork 
Chapter Five: The Neoclassical/Neoliberal Dogma 
Chapter Six: A Clearer Look at Things 

Chapter Seven: Capitalism’s Contradictions 

Chapter Eight: Making a Better World 
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HISTORY AS IT HAPPENED 
Selected articles from MONTHLY REVIEW, 1949-1998 


Compiled by Bobbye S. Ortiz & Tilak D. Gupta 


HISTORY, l k Monthly Review that began its 
CER-ES journey in 1949 under the editorship of 
A Pan] M. Sweezy and Leo Huberman has 
seen it all: the beginning and end of 
the cold war, third world peoples 
struggles against colonialism, racism, 
zionism and imperialism, attempts to 
build socialism in post-colonial 
societies and the disintegration of 
Soviet Union and setbacks suffered by 
sodali as well as repeated crisis of world capitalism. 
In these years, the magazine has also seen the 
emergence of new issues like Women’s emancipation, 
liberation theology, the drug menace or ecological 
degradation, to name a few. 

This anthology of selected articles from the pages of 
Monthly Review brings together articles that share two 
qualities: importance in their time as well as contitmed 
relevance. Besides, the articles will give a glimpse of the 
range and depth of the magazine’s interests and reveal its 
courage of conviction in speaking the truth often defying 
immense odds. 
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editing its monthly magazine, Frontiers. In 1932 he went to Chicago to the 
founding national conventions of the National Students League (he was 
already editor of the local NSL magazine Student Review) and the youth 
League Against the War and Fascism. It was during the convention that he 
married a fellow student, Beatrice Greizer (better known as BD). 

After a political confrontation with the CCNY administration, Harry 
was expelled and went to New York University, where he majored in 
economics. He got his degree in 1936. While at school he also taught 
Marxism to workers through the Jewish Workers’ University. 

In 1940 he moved to Washington, D.C., where he was put in charge of 
the civilian requirements division of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission. When the United States entered the World War 2 in 1941, he 
was assigned the task of watching over the progress of war production for 
the War Production Board, and then put in charge of planning and controls 
for the crucial metalworking machinery industries. Toward the end of the 
war he became chief economist in charge of the Current Business Analysis 
Division of the Department of Commerce, where, among his other duties, 
he oversaw the monthly publication of the Survey of Current Business. His 
final years in government were spent as special assistant to the Secretary 
of Commerce, Henry Wallace. 

Beginning in 1948, however, Magdoff was subjected to inquiries by 
congressional committees and the FBI. He moved to New York and for the 
Next ten years had to struggle to make a living. He worked as a stockbroker 
and as a financial analyst for an insurance company. In 1959, Harry joined 
Russell & Russell, a publisher of scholarly out-of-print books, where he 
remained until the company was bought in 1965. 

He joined Monthly Review as co-editor in 1969. He has taught and 
lectured around the world, and, besides co-authoring a number of books 
with Paul M. Sweezy, is the author of The Age of Imperialism (1969) and 
Imperialism: From the colonial age to the Present (1977). 


At Monthly Review, Harry specialized in the analysis of economic 
statistics, and took a leading role in creating the remarkable series of 
analytical .articles on the U.S. and world economy that have appeared in 
Monthly Review over the last thirty-five years. Harry also undertook the 
greatest part of the magazine’s correspondence with its authors and friends 
around the world. In the last decade, he has been the leading figure in 
carrying out the transition at Monthly Review to the new editors and 
directors now responsible for the enterprise. 

Harry and BD visited India on several occasions. He formed close ties 
with a number of Marxist economists in Kolkata and Delhi, who in turn 
visited with Harry and BD when they came to New York. Harry has been 
an eager supporter of: Analytical Monthly Review from its inception, and 
has been greatly pleased by the growth of its circulation. 

In the year since the death of BD in June 2002, Harry has lived in 
Burlington, Vermont, with his son Fred and daughter-in-law Amy. He 
continues, via the internet, to participate actively in editing the magazine. 
As he celebrates his ninetieth birthday, Harry can see the whole of 
enlightened global opinion come to adopt a view of U.S. imperialism that 
he has patiently, and most often in virtual isolation, been advancing for 
half a century. Surely, this is remarkable, and worthy of honor and love. 


Analytical Monthly Review, July-August 2003, Vol.1, No. 1o 
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On August 6, 2003, Supreme Court Justices M.B.Shah and A.R.Lakshman 
declared that government employees have “no fundamental, legal, moral or 
equitable rights” to strike; a strike by them “can not be justified in the 
present situation”, whether their case is “just or unjust’. They say that the 
“strike as a weapon is mostly misused which results in chaos and 
maladministration. Strike affects society as a whole and particularly when 
two lakhs employees go on strike en masse, the entire administration comes 
to grinding. halt.” The court accepted the contention of the Tamil Nadu 
Government that “in a society where is large scale unemployment and 
number of qualified persons are eagerly waiting for employment in 
Government Department and public sector undertaking, strike can not be 
justified on equitable ground.” 

The Tamil Nadu Government has imposed certain changes in the rights 
to pensions in public employment. The changes touch upon the qualifying 
service of the employees, and the basis of computation of the amount of the 
gratuity. Of course the changes were against the interests of the pensioners. 
After the Tamil Nadu Government refused to negotiate, 1.76 lakh employees 
went on strike. The government invoking an ESMA ordinance and 
dismissed 1.76 lakhs of employees. Later, on the intervention of court, the 
government agreed to take back 1,56,106 employees who furnished an 
apology and undertaking not to strike in the future. 

This verdict is being termed by many as “unprecedented”, “epochal”, 
“most unfortunate”, “a-historic” etc. but if we do not take this in isolation 
and give a close look at the events during the last 10-12 years, then there is 
nothing apnorna) in this verdict. The Indian government adopted the New 
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Capitalism as a World Economy 
HARRY MAGDOFF interviewen BY HUCK GUTMAN 


Harry Magdoff sat down to talk in front of a video camera in 
April 2003, three weeks before the conference “Imperialism Today” 
sponsored by Monthly Review in honor of his ninetieth birthday. An 
edited version of his remarks would be shown on a large screen at 
the start of the conference. But Harry has much to say that will be 
left on the cutting room floor, not because it lacks relevance, but 
because the time for the video is short, and a good portion of it 
will be devoted to how he became a socialist. Here, then, are 
Harry’s thoughts on. capitalism, imperialism, the United States— 
and Iraq. (Note: the transcript of the interview was edited in July 
2003 under Harry’s supervision to fill in a number of details.) 

During the interview, Harry completely ignores the camera and 
videographer. Dressed in a flannel shirt and dark blue sweatpants, 
he talks easily and fluently, though he has had a sleepless night. 
Even approaching ninety, his mind is clear, his words crisp, his 
gaze strong. —H.G. 


Huck Gutman: Harry, I thought we might start our discussion 
with an elaboration of your notion that capitalism began as a world 
economy. 

Harry Magdoff: Yes, capitalism was born in a world economy. 
However, we need to distinguish between merchant capitalism and 
industrial capitalism. With the development by the fifteenth century 
of three-masted, heavily armed sailing ships, capable of carrying 
substantial crews and cargoes over transoceanic distances, both 
international commerce and naval warfare were propelled forward. 
The new European ships spread out to the seven seas in search of 
profits and plunder. In this way the age of discovery, which was 
also an age of conquest, began in the fifteenth century and marked 


Huck Gutman teaches English a the University of Vermont and is senior 
staff aide to Congressman Bernard Sanders (I-VT). He is a political columnist 
for the Statesman in Kolkata, India, and also contributes regularly to the 
editorial pages of Dawn in Karachi, Pakistan, and Common Dreams, the 
progressive web site. He is coauthor with Sanders of Outsider in the House 
(Verso, 1997) and coeditor of Technologies of the Self: A Seminar with Michel 
Foucault (University of Massachusetts Press, 1988). 
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the rise.of merchant capitalism on a world-economic basis. The 
wealth of western Europe grew by leaps and bounds: gold and silver 
were taken from South America to feed the banks, and slaves were 
acquired to produce the consumer.goods and raw materials for. the 
workshops of western Europe. World trade was spurred by 
acquiring new colonies, expanding old ones, the spread of slavery, 
and outright robbery. These were the outstanding features of the 
world ‘markets that evolved in the more than two centuries 
preceding industrial capitalism. A key feature of this merchant stage 
of capitalism is that it provided not only the markets but also the 
wealth that fed the industrial revolution: that began in the mid- 
1700s. 

Since industrial ETEN deni at different times in 
different countries, its features would not be identical from one 
nation to another. But there’s one feature that’s common. The 
underlying laws of motion’ are bound to be the same. A degree of 
balance between investment, consumption, and finance is needed 
and sought. If important features get out of balance, you get an 
economic crisis. These crises influence and shape the future, but 
cah’t stray too far from the basic laws of motion. Major ways of 
overcoming the imbalances are sought through imperialist activities: 
the search. for new markets, for new investment opportunities, 
spurred by intense competition among nations. There is no escape 
from the system’s inner logic. Overcoming the ills of capitalism 
calls for'the creation of a sharply different society, based on a 
transfer of power devoted primarily to meeting the basic needs of 
all the people. This would mean removing the dictates of markets 
in'search of maximizing profits. . | 

“China isan example of how one step in the direction of 
Capitalism leads to another. Twenty-five years ago the ruling group 
in the Chinese Communist Party decided to create two economic 
systems. The commanding’ heights of the economy would be directly 
controlled under a central plan run by the government while the 
rest of the society would be open to private enterprise. Encouraged 
and aided by the state and foreign investment, the private sector 
expanded at an impressively rapid rate. What and how much to 
produce came to be determined by the profit-seeking markets. As 
the.economy.grew in this fashion a capital market was needed. For 
that a stock market and merchant banking -was started. The foreign ` 
investors came to take advantage of the very low wages to compete 
in international trade. The shift of the economy to a reliance on 
exports led to China joining the World Trade Organization and 
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following its rules, weakening controls over foreign investment in 
obedience to the rules of capitalist commerce. 

_ To fit into the pressures of globalization, government enterprise 
in’ China is being privatized. Class distinctions as well as 
differences among the people have been widening. And in following 
this path, in which private enterprise was encouraged, social welfare 
declined precipitously in education and medical help for the 
population as a whole. Unemployment and hunger grew. China 
changed’ from an unusually egalitarian society to one with a 
maldistribution of income remarkably similar to that of the United 
States. 

HG: We frequently hear that capitalism is ee Bese way to spur 
growth in an economy. 

HM: The ruling idea holds that capitalism is bound to grow. 
Enterprising individuals back a new idea or invention, factories are 
“built, workers employed—ending up in a spiral of increasing supply 
and demand. There is of course an underlying sense to this model. 
But it is only a model, not the reality. The dynamo of capitalist 
growth is investment. But the rate of investment is far from smooth. 
Investment will slow down when there aren’t enough customers 
who’ can afford or want to buy the products. 

That’s why the domestic sales of manufactured products 
generally. follow a familiar pattern: sales and output accelerate for a 
period after being introduced, and then eventually they flatten out 
like an asymptote: An asymptote is part of a curve. It goes up like 
this and then slows down. [Harry’s hand rises steeply and then 
levels out.] For example, take the innovation of refrigeration, which 
played a crucial role in developing some areas of the U.S. and the 
emergence of national markets. For our discussion, | want to use 

home refrigerators as an example. 
"When the refrigerator was a new invention it was very important 
in terms of the whole development of, capitalism in the United 
States. But how many refrigerators do people have, how many can a 
family use? If you are rich you’ll have one in the basement and one 
‘in the kitchen, or yowll have two kitchens. But still, you can’t fill 
up your house with them. After the people who can afford 
refrigerators have bought them, the only demand afterwards comes 
from replacing them, or because there is a growing population with 
the emergence of new families. A young husband and wife get an 
apartment, and when they can afford it, they buy a refrigerator. But 
there isn’t always a dramatic growth of families. So there is a 
slowdown in the demand. And then the question comes, how do 
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you keep the business going? And how do you expand the business? 
That’s where the push abroad comes from. 

„HG: So the motive force for imperialism, its inner dynamic, has 
always been the tendency toward stagnation. 

HM: Yes, although not the.only issue, the tendency of stagnation 
is a major factor leading to imperialism. As | said before, capital 
investment is the dynamo of growth in a:capitalist economy. Since 
the need for new investment reaches limits, the further pace of 
capitalist growth depends on new products, new inventions, and 
large populations for one to conquer. . 

The rich capitalist countries kept up their rates of growth by 
penetrating foreign markets. As Joan Robinson put it, “Few would 
deny that the extension of capitalism. into new territories was the 
mainspring of what an academic economist called the ‘vast secular 
boom’ of the last two hundred years.” The growth of suburbs [in 
the United States] aftér the Second World War was another type of 
major stimulus. But neither new products nor new technology 
sufficient to sustain growth come on order. Hence, the persistent 
drive, by hook or by crook, to create new markets and new 
investment opportunities in foreign lands. “As the hart panteth after 
the water,” so the industrially advanced capitalist nations thirst for 
new worlds to conquer. | 

But, and this is fundamental, in every successful capitalist 
country they have only been able to keep this machinery going by . 
getting new markets and breaking down competing markets. 

England’s big achievements in the industrial revolution were the 
development -of the. steam engine, mechanized production of textiles, 
mechanized spinning, mechanized weaving, and so on. Before long 
the English needed new markets for the cloth they were making. 
Otherwise they would go out of business, because you can’t continue 
just producing the same thing all the time unless you have 
somewhere to sell it. And so in the case of England, the Indian 
textile industry was destroyed in order to create a market for 
English cloth. India had perfectly good textile production; the cloth 
they made was certainly more beautiful than that made in England. 

Similarly, the way of life of most countries was altered in order 
to supply new markets and investment opportunities for British, 
continental European, Japanese, or American businesses. Capitalism 
has to grow. Otherwise enterprises sink, their production and 
profits go down sharply, and the banks also get into trouble. That’s 
what happened in the Great Depression. 

Now, Huck, there are of course many other complications. I’m 
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not going to start giving a lecture on the complexities of 
imperialism. But another important stimulus for obtaining colonies 
is to have the upper hand in assuring the supply of raw materials. 
After a time, it was no longer about getting spices, tea, and tobacco 
from abroad. The factories of the industrial revolution needed to be 
fed cotton, copper, zinc, and so forth. First they needed coal, which 
Britain had in large supply. Then they required iron, or copper, or 
zinc, or nickel, which increasingly meant imports from abroad. The 
more technologically advanced your products are, the more you 
need particular, often hard to get, resources for new alloys. The 
alloys need a little bit of nickel or a lot of nickel. Capitalist 
production needs materials like that, and it has to go abroad to get 
them. Although there are different ways of getting. these essential 
supplies, what capitalists want is control—to assure a steady flow 
when needed. 

HG: What motivates the move abroad, then, is the need for new 
markets as a counter to stagnation, and the need for the materials 
involved in production? 

HM: Yes. New markets and the whole series of materials that 
are needed are central. But there is a third element. As capitalism 
develops in a country, the working class struggles for higher wages, 
reduced hours, and relief from the dictatorial hierarchy above them. 
When successful, these struggles raise wage levels and other gains, 
such as a degree of social benefits. 

And so the capitalist, in order to increase profits, goes elsewhere 
to take advantage of the extremely low wages and opportunities for 
more intense exploitation of underdeveloped countries. In the 
process the investment of capital abroad disrupts and distorts the 
existing internal development potential of the colonial and 
semicolonial nations. For various reasons, the types and rates of 
development have varied throughout the history of mankind. But 
when capitalism enters by direct or indirect force, it takes over. It 
doesn’t take over everything but it influences the very direction of a 
country, which may mean a dependence on the mother country and 
usually results in greater poverty of the masses. 

Meanwhile, there are fewer jobs in the advanced capitalist 
countries. You get larger percentages of unemployment. 

HG: So imperialism comes about, in part, to find cheap labor to 
offset the high cost of labor in the capitalist nations. But as it 
developed, didn’t the shape of imperialism itself change? 

HM: Yes. The first big change was the rise and spread of 
industrial capitalism in the western part of Europe, in the areas 
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settled by people from western Europe such as the United States 
and Australia, and in Japan. But at this point the world is no longer 
completely “free,” as in “free for conquest.” The planet is no longer . 
- completely open for nations to go wherever they feel like because 
now when England seeks to expand its empire so do Germany and 
France, and other powers. l | 

So the rich powers compete.. For example, with the development 
of the steamship in the 1850s and 1860s Britain like every other 
nation suddenly found its ships antiquated. They had to hurry up 
and produce a lot of iron steamships. For a time Britain developed 
a virtual monopoly in shipbuilding that lasted almost until the 
outbreak of the First World War. Its share of world shipping 
tonnage grew from about a quarter in the 1840s to 40-50 percent 
from the 1850s up until the First World War. Nevertheless, in .the 
new century the British lead in shipbuilding and shipping tonnage 
was cut down. Other nations such as Germany, the United States, 
France, and Japan began to catch up. There was a new level of 
competition, not just to produce steamships, but to secure places 
where steamships could carry trade. 

The new question became, “What part of the world do you take 
over?” For example, Africa had formerly been “free.” Free for the 
capture of slaves, free for exploitation of the natural resources. But 
as the uneven. development of the centers of capitalism reached new 
heights of competition, at the end of the nineteenth century a race 
developed to divide up Africa and other areas into colonies. 

Occupation of foreign territories as colonies was a central part of 
merchant capitalism and thé early stages of industrial capitalism, 
but in the early stages there were still large sections of globe that. 
were not colonized. Although colonial conquest goes on from the 
fifteenth century if not earlier, and keeps on growing, there is a 
striking change in the square miles of territory colonized by the 
capitalist powers. And that. jump occurs in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, along with the development of giant corporations 
and monopolies. During the late nineteenth century and early 
twentieth century there was a 300 percent increase in the acquisition 
of colonies. In the forty-five years after 1870, colonial powers took 
over an average 240,000 square miles each year, compared to an 
average of 83,000 square miles a year for the first seventy-five years 
of the nineteenth century. 

HG: And it was this competition over’ territories which led to 
the First World War? 

HM: Redivision of the world was surely a major motive in the 
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First World War. But there were other factors that contributed to 
the war—a subject too long to explore at this time. I think that 
increasing competition for markets by monopolistic firms in the 
advanced capitalist countries was part of the picture. I would add 
the challenge to Britain’s hegemony. Britain’s rivals were not happy 
about London being the center of international financial markets 
and the pound sterling functiéning as the dominant international 
currency. 

HG: Let me jump forward. The competitive colonial order you 
are describing lasted through the Second World War, but after that 
conflict the era of literally owning colonies ended with the success 
of colonial independence movements. There was a whole new 
economic order as the United States emerged as the major world 
power. 

HM: The process of decolonization raised a new problem for the 
advanced capitalist countries. It led to various forms of 
neocolonialism, where the powers influence and dominate the former 
colonies. 

HG: And this control would be exercised through the World 
Bank and the International Monetary Fund? 

HM: Yes, but these institutions are not alone, in the neocolonial 
game, in exercising influence and control. The advanced nations 
infest the financial systems of the periphery, giving aid and comfort 
to the ruling elites. They become partners in suppressing people’s 
movements aimed at changing the power structures and freeing 
countries from the imperialist network. 

The World Bank was presumably designed to help 
underdeveloped countries develop their natural resources, obtain 
clean water, do good things that would give the peripheral countries 
a leg up. But in practice the bank acted to support internal private 
enterprises and multinational investors. It also contributed to the 
debt peonage of the third world. Keep in mind that the World Bank 
is largely financed by selling bonds to investors in the core 
countries. The World Bank must therefore collect interest and 
principle from the periphery. 

‘The IMF was created with the Great Depression in mind. In 
those years, international trade and investment dropped 
precipitously, currency rates bobbed up and down, in part because 
of “beggar-thy-neighbor” practices. The thinking behind establishing 
the IMF was to eliminate wild fluctuations in balance of payments 
and currency exchange rates that could harm capitalist economies. 
But the approaches that may work for capitalism’s core countries 
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only make things worse for those in the periphery. The very process 
of investing in the periphery produces interest, profits, and fees 
that need to be paid—in dollars—to foreign investors. When 
exports don’t generate enough dollars to fulfill the obligations to 
foreign investors as well as pay for needed imports, in steps the 
IMF as the debt collector. It forces structural changes in the 
country’s economy and then loans even more money—continuing 
and deepening debt peonage while making the people’s difficult 
living conditions even worse. 

The designers of these institutions—New Dealers ‘and other 
liberals—saw a world of peace and cooperation, presided over by 
the United States, arising in the period after the war. Their hopeful 
theorizing ignored the underlying reality of capitalism and its laws 
of motion, which would prevail outside the Eastern bloc. 
Imperialism was capitalism’s way of life: the rivalry between the 
leading capitalist countries would continue, the exploitation of the 
periphery would continue whether or not colonies achieved political 
independence. 

HG: So the IMF and World Bank, whatever the reasons for their 
founding, moved in a direction of supporting advanced capitalism 
rather than overcoming underdevelopment in the developing nations. 

HM: There was no way within the framework of capitalism to 
eliminate the exploitation of the periphery. Debt peonage could not 
be avoided. This was even more so under the conditions enforced 
by the IMF as it went about “rescuing” countries of the periphery in 
crisis. In fact the IMF is the debt repayment enforcer for the big 
banks of the West. And in this role, the IMF establishes conditions 
that lead to the renewal of borrowing from the centers of 
capitalism. The crises in the periphery reoccur in a vicious cycle. 
Money is lent by the IMF to pay back earlier debts, if—and only 
if—the country in crisis carries out onerous neoliberal practices. Of 
course, these practices lead to increasing poverty of the masses and 
a renewal of debt accumulation. The practices of the World Bank 
also add to both thg-imposition of neoliberal rules and worsening 
conditions of the masses. : 

These relationships led to the phenomena of increasing 
disparities between what we call the North—the more advanced 
industrial countries—and the South. Around 1400, there were 
differences between people, but basic conditions in the way people 
lived within a country were pretty much at the same level. There 
were lords of course, and there were masters of various kinds. But 
much depended upon the crops. If the crop failed, you didn’t eat. 
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But with the integration of economies and the imposition of 
controls to help develop industry, there emerged a world in which 
there were very significant differences between the way some people 
live and the way others live. Things for five hundred years have 
been going in this direction, where most of the wealth is held in 
the hands of 10 or 20 percent of the population and 80 to 90 
percent have what is left over. This isn’t just an accident. 

And this disparity in and between countries is at the core of 
imperialism, part of the whole general system of capitalism and 
imperialism. It has been part of the development of imperialism 
from the start. But it keeps getting worse-—20 percent of the 
world’s population lives in the poorest fifty countries, but they get 
less than 2 percent of the world’s income. 

Yet it is also true that within the advanced countries, with the 
tremendous amount of wealth created, the difference between the 
rich and the poor kept getting greater and greater and greater. And 
this is a necessary part of capitalism’s functioning. Not “necessary” 
in the sense that it is good, but that it is a product. Creating 
disparities is the way it works. It has to work that way. I don’t 
mean that it is necessary that a CEO gets a hundred million dollars, 
but that capitalism works in such a way that there are sections of 
the population that live in misery, where children don’t have food, 
don’t have medical attention, don’t get a decent education. And 
this happens in the richest country in the world. We get richer and 
richer and with a section that gets poorer and poorer. The situation 
is such now that the richest thirteen thousand families in the 
United States earn more than the bottom twenty million families! 

HG: Harry, while we talk, the United States is in the middle, 
and possibly near the end, of a war with Iraq. Is this current 
situation different from previous ones? Is the war with Iraq in some 
way unique, or a new turning? 

HM: I don’t think it’s novel. South Africa was fought over and 
finally taken over by the British. Egypt was under British control, 
Morocco and Tunisia under French. There’s nothing new in that, in 
the fact of going out and fighting, taking over a country, killing off 
the people in the process. 

I want to tell you something that was important to me. When 
the Encyclopedia Britannica was being rewritten I was asked to 
write an article on European expansion from 1763 to the present—an 
odd choice, 1763. I described, among other things, the scramble for 
Africa. I wrote about the intense fighting which ended up with the 
Berlin Conference, where they took out a ruler and said “Alright, 
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this part belongs to you, this other country belongs to another, this 
country belongs to me.” 

Little regard was paid to natural or tribal boundaries. In the 
history books and encyclopedias, the scramble for Africa is 
described as consisting of wars among the European powers. True 
enough, except that many of the conquests were made in battles 
with the African peoples. I made it my business to tell the whole 
story, identify by names the specific African tribes, coalitions, and 
kingdoms which fought the intruding powers—the Ashantis, the 
Fanti Confederation, the Opobo Kingdom, the Fulani, the Tauregs, 
the Mandingos, and so on. The Encyclopedia Britannica editors at 
first didn’t want to publish the names of the resisting peoples. 
Why? Because nowhere else in the encyclopedia are the names 
mentioned, so readers would not know what I was talking about. I 
replied that the editors should be ashamed of themselves for not 
identifying, and having articles on, the African people. That 
objection to my article was then overlooked. 

Throughout this period of competition and struggle for colonial 
control there was a sort of a hierarchical structure within the 
advanced capitalist world. For example, the gold market was in 
London. The gold and silver that Spain and Portugal took from 
South America ended up in the vaults in England. Similarly, at the 
end of the nineteenth century the international commodity market, 
as well as the international financial market, centered on Britain. As 
I said before, eventually the competition. between capitalist 
countries, the struggle for this kind of control, helped bring about 
the First World War. After two world wars, in 1945, most of the. 
other capitalist countries were in very bad condition. They had to 
be rebuilt. Britain was especially hard hit, despite being one of the 
victors, and could no longer hold on to its empire. 

And the United States, which had entered the war long after all 
the European nations, emerged as the strongest nation economically. 
We had the kind of machinery and the kind of industry which could 
produce ships overnight. In -very short order battleships were 
produced, merchant ships were produced, as well as armory, 
artillery, guns, bullets, and airplanes in enormous numbers. So when 
the war ended there was no question that the United States was 
the strongest power in the world with the possible exception, as a 
military power, of Russia. Russia, with its socialist-led revolution 
and a centrally planned economy, though in many. ways malformed, 
had played a very important role in defeating the Germans and had 
a powerful army and many tanks and artillery and airplanes and so - 
on. 
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So there was a new direction after the war: the Cold War, which 
had a different logic which it would take too long to describe. In 
this early postwar period, in order to prevent future wars, there 
were meetings in San Francisco and conferences at Dumbarton Oaks 
to organize the United Nations. There was the formation of the IMF 
and the World Bank, as I said earlier. 

As these international institutions were formed the United States 
played a dominant role. When the IMF was formed, for example, 
the votes you had depended upon your financial contribution. The 
United States, being the biggest contributor, had the last word— 
and with the World Bank too. 

Throughout the Cold War period, the Soviet Union was seen as 
a potential threat. Whether they were or not is another question. 
But as far as the politics of the capitalist powers were concerned, 
the Soviet Union was the foe of the United States. If there was- 
going to be a war, they felt it would be a war between Russia and 
the Western industrial powers. That opposition structured the 
postwar world. Then, after the decline of the Soviet Union, the 
United States became the unquestioned hegemonic power. 

But even before the collapse of the Soviet Union, the United 
States played a central role. The idea that France should own 
Vietnam was supported by the United States: first by assistance to 
the French to keep that colony, and then by direct American action 
following the French defeat at Dienbienphu and subsequent 
withdrawal. The United States went to war to shoulder the 
responsibility of making it part of the U.S. empire, if you want to 
call it that. There were national liberation movements in Malaya. 
There were national liberation movements in Indonesia. In each one 
of these cases the United States stepped into the picture. 

So the United States, as the leading power, became a hegemonic 
power following the end of British domination and the collapse of 
the old colonial empires. The expanded U.S. imperial role was in 
line with the logic of the development of its economy and its need 
for an enlarged global presence. As I said before, capitalism has to 
grow. There is an internal logic to the development of the American 
economy. As it grows the issue of imperialism—international 
competition and hierarchy—looms ever larger. 

Part of the transformation that accompanied the rise of U.S. 
hegemony was that the center of international finance moved from ` 
Britain to the United States. The arrangement at Bretton Woods, 
the conference where thé IMF-and the World Bank were created, 
was that the only standard was the dollar. Nobody was to own 
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gold except central banks, and even hey could only transfer their 
gold into. dollars. The dollar became the international currency. 
Before the First World War, if you were selling goods from Holland 
to Morocco for example, the invoices would be written in pounds 
sterling. After the Second World War the.invoices were. written in 
dollars. When OPEC organized, for example, and the petroleum 
producing countries set a price on oil, controlling their production 
in order to keep the price at a certain level, the oil could be paid 
for only in dollars. 

To go „back to the United States just after the Second World 
War: It had built up the largest productive capacity in the world, 
and in addition it didn’t have to rebuild its country. All the battles 
were fought in Europe, North Africa, the Pacific, and Asia, so 
nothing in the U.S. was affected in terms of the land or industry. It 
became the -major source of machine tools, the source of many of 
the industrial products: If you wanted trucks or bridges or airplanes, 
you would turn to the United States. The U.S. used that dominance 
to extend its power into the third world, to take over’ as many 
markets as possible so that it became a hegemonic power, the ` 
hegemonic power. It’s .been.-continuously struggling to maintain 
itself as such ever since. 

_ And I think Iraq is simply a continuation of that movement 
towards imperial hegemony, probably in a more crucial form right 
now. But previously there was the Vietnam War; American soldiers 
have been to Lebanon; American soldiers have also invaded Panama 
and. taken over. Grenada, a little island. They attacked and 
embargoed Cuba and helped overthrow Allende in Chile. The United 
States has engaged in dozens of other interventions. The idea of the 
- United States being the policemen of the world, being the nation in 
control, has been here ever since the end of the Second World War. 

The United States has taken on the role of telling countries how 
they should run their business ever since then. The U.S. did it in 
Japan. They did it in Germany. In the Middle East, where there have 
been very strong national movements, those movements were de- 
emphasized and undercut by an emphasis on religion. I mean that 
there was U.S. antagonism to the nationalist movements and clear. 
backing for Israel. This encouraged Islam, belief in Islam, the 
adherence to the Muslim religion, as the controlling determination 
of identity. The Americans manipulated things so that there were 
not nations in any real.sense but there were religionists, organized 
around political Islam and its various divisions, such as the Shiites, 
the Sunnis, and : 50 on. 
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These questions have now become intensified with the issue of 
lraq. Iraq exists as a central part of the Middle East, the major 
source of the world’s oil. So the Iraq war is not a surprise either. 

Let me mention a little fact about oil and its ownership, one I 
discovered long ago. In fact, I devised a table about this fact in The 
Age of Imperialism, over thirty years ago. 

There was a revolution in Iran. The ruler of Iran, the Shah, was 
overthrown and a democratic government was formed. The head of 
that government was [Dr. Mohammad] Mossadegh. Here I have no 
secret information, it’s part of the public record: The CIA was 
involved fifty years ago in overthrowing Mosaddegh and bringing 
the Shah back as the ruler of Iran. In 1940, before Mosaddegh 
nationalized the oil industry, something like 70 percent of the oil 
reserves were controlled by British companies and about 30 percent 
by American companies. Comes the overthrow of Mosaddegh by the 
United States, so that Iran is in a sense part of the U.S. empire, 
and what do you know? Approximately 60 percent of the oil falls 
under the control of American firms as opposed to 30 percent 
controlled by the British (with other countries making up the 
difference). 

And I bet you its going to happen in Iraq. There are many 
reasons for the Iraq war in their thinking and one of them is that 
there is a lot of oil in Iraq. A French company had a major deal 
there. The Italians and the Russians also had large contracts to 
develop the oil. We’ll see who will get those contracts now. And 
well see how many new military bases the United States gets in 
the Middle East, Central Asia, and Africa. 


(continued from page 64) 


as the Bush administration was able to construct a juggernaut for war, 
and as long as the war appeared to be successful, there were no serious 
criticisms from the intelligence community, the military or the media. 
Politicians simply held their tongues. Business, seeing potential gains, 
was supportive. Only when the occupation began to enter a crisis phase 
because of Iraqi resistance were hard questions increasingly asked by 
elites suddenly no longer entirely comfortable with the U.S. role. 

The key factor in the undermining of administration strategy then is 
Iraqi national resistance. As long as that continues we can expect the 
disaster of the U.S. occupation to grow worse month after month even as - 
the casualties mount. -And to the extent that this happens questions will 
inevitably be raised about the reasons for the war itself. _ 
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Led by Hugo Chavez, a former military officer, a “Bolivarian 
revolutionary process” has been underway in Venezuela since 
Chavez’s election to the presidency in 1998. While genuine 
progressive changes have been made, and although Chavez has won 
the enmity of the country’s rich and powerful, this “Bolivarian 
revolution” has been rejected by some on the left because it is 
headed by a military man and because the military has played a 
significant and prominent role in numerous state institutions and 
government plans. The reason for this rejection is the standard left 
wisdom that the military is an integral part of the bourgeois state’s 
repressive machinery, imbued with a bourgeois ideology, and 
therefore incapable of playing a revolutionary role in a capitalist 
society. l i 

But perhaps this is a mechanistic interpretation. It might be 
better to avoid generalizations and analyze each country’s military 
within its own specific reality. If we take this approach, we see that 
Venezuela’s military has not played that negative role. During the 
more than four years in which the military has occupied a key space 
in the Venezuelan political scene, they have defended the decisions 
made democratically by the Venezuelan people. The military were 
the main actors in supporting Chávez’s return to power when, in 
April 2002, a group of senior officers—most of whom found 
themselves with no soldiers to lead—bent themselves to the will of 
the wealthy classes in launching the attempted coup. 

It is not. very well known that the only putschist senior 
officers in real positions of command were Ramirez Pérez, head of 
-the Armed Forces General Staff, and Vasquez Velasco, Army 
‘ Commander General. Several retired generals supported the coup, 
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along with only 200 of 8,000 officers (generals, admirals, colonels, 
lieutenant colonels, and lower grade officers). Eighty percent of 
commanding officers participated in the plan to rescue Chavez, and 
the number could be higher because at the time of the coup, 
communications were very difficult. 

Military personnel, who have overwhelmingly been in support of 
the Bolivarian revolution, have also headed important social projects 
organized by the government. They have placed their work 
capacities, technical skills, and organizational knowledge at the 
service of the poorest sectors of society. The most important of 
these undertakings has been Plan Bolivar 2000, a broad program 
aimed at improving the living standard of the poor by, among other 
things, cleaning up streets and schools, improving the environment 
to fight endemic diseases, and recovering the social infrastructure 
in both urban and rural areas. The goal of the plan was to find 
solutions to social problems while generating employment in the 
neediest sectors and incorporating community organizations into 
these efforts. 

It is important to note that the ol was begun during Chavez’s 
first year in power, when he faced a very unfavorable balance of 
forces. Most of the’ country’s governors and mayors, elected in the 
year before the presidential election, were members of the 
opposition, and the same was true for the National Assembly and 
the Supreme Court of Justice. In addition, most of Chavez’s political 
cadres were then working on the political challenge, first by 
amending the constitution to make it possible to implement his 
popular mandate, and then in a series of elections to renew that 
mandate. Chavez’s victory had produced high expectations, and it 
was necessary to begin immediately to satisfy the people’s 
aspirations. The only organization with a national structure capable 
of carrying out Chavez’s: mission (besides the Catholic Church) was 
the military. 

The Venezuelan armed forces, especially the junior officers, took 
on these tasks of social reconstruction with enthusiasm. And as 
they made direct contact with the problems suffered by the very 
poor, these officers became more socially aware and engaged. The 
junior officers now belong to the more radical sectors of the 
process. | 

This phenomenon, so unusual in Latin America, raises the 
question: Why has the Venezuelan military given overwhelming 
support to a process of profound social transformation, becoming 
deeply engaged in solving the problems of the poorest people? The 
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analysis which follows is based upon recent interviews with nine 
officers of the Venezuelan armed forces. The interviews and the 
analysis have recently been published in my book, Venezuela: 
Militares Junto al Pueblo (Vadell Hermanos, 2003). 

A number of factors distinguish Venezuela’s military personnel 
from their Latin American counterparts. First, the country’s military 
has been deeply influenced by the philosophy of Simón Bolivar, the 
most outstanding figure of Latin America’s struggle for 
independence from Spain. -While Bolivar never spoke of class 
struggle, he did insist on the need to abolish slavery and his work 
always showed concern for the common people. His major 
contribution was perhaps his understanding of the importance of 
Latin American unity. He understood. very early on that our 
countries had no future unless they joined in their struggle against 
European countries and the United States. Already in the second 
decade of the. nineteenth century he foresaw that “in the name of 
freedom, the United States of North America seem to have been 
destined by providence to plague America with miseries.” He also 
believed that democracy had to be conceived as a political system 
to give people supreme happiness. According to him, no military 
man should ever aim his weapon against the people. 

Second, beginning with Hugo Chavez’s generation, most of the 
military’s officers were trained not in the infamous School of the 
Americas (in the United States) but in the Venezuelan Military 
Academy. In 1971 the Military Academy underwent a radical 
transformation, the Andrés Bello Plan, which brought it up to. 
university standing. Army cadres began to study political science 
and to read about democracy and Venezuelan reality. In their 
military strategy classes they studied Clausewitz, the Asian 
strategists, and Mao Zedong. Students often went to the 
universities to specialize in specific, subjects and began sharing their 
experiences with other college students. If some of them did go on 
to study at the School of the Americas, they went to the United 
States well-fortified with progressive ideas. 

~ Third, this generation of military officers never had to face a 
growing guerilla force as did their counterparts in so many other 
Latin. American countries. On the contrary, they were trained in the 
1970s, by which time the country had been for all practical purposes 
pacified with only a few guerilla nuclei remaining active. When 
soldiers patrolled peasant zones in the frontier, what they found 
was not a guerilla force but poverty. They could see with their own 
eyes that the ideology so common among Latin American 
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elites—that the poor are poor because they drink, because they have 
no initiative or will to work, or because they are not very 
intelligent—was false. They came to understand that behind poverty 
stands a national oligarchy hoarding the nationriches, along with 
the United States whose policies sow this poverty throughout the 
country. 

Fourth, there is no discrimination in the Venezuelan armed 
forces; anyone can reach the highest ranks. There is no military 
caste as in other countries. Most of the senior officers are sons of 
poor urban and peasant families, and they know from experience the 
difficulties their people have to undergo to make a daily living. This 
does not mean, of course, that because of their humble origins, they 
are immune to the clever co-opting maneuvers of the oligarchy with 
whom they inevitably come in contact once they reach the higher 
ranks. Some officers forget their social origins and start kneeling 
before the interests of the dominant classes. . 

A fifth factor is the effect on the Chavez generation of the social 
upheaval that began on February 27, 1989. This convulsion was aimed 
at rejecting the package of neoliberal economic measures imposed 
by the government of Carlos Andrés Pérez, which, among other 
things, sought to reduce public expenditures, deregulate prices, 
liberalize trade, promote foreign investment, and privatize state 
companies. The immediate cause of the popular rebellion was the 
increase in public transportation fares provoked by higher gasoline 
prices. People from the poorest neighborhoods took to the streets 
and began setting buses on fire, looting trade centers, and 
destroying stores and supermarkets. The military came out to 
restore “order.” The revolt, known’ as the “Caracazo” because it was 
centered in the capital city (though similar outbreaks took place in 
several other parts of the country) ended with a massacre. The real 
number of casualties is not known. The official number of casualties 
recognized by the government at the time was 372, but human 
rights organizations have put it at 5,000. These events were very 
important in shaping the new political awareness of many of the 
junior officers. 

Sixth, even before the Caracazo, the enormous inequality in 
wealth in Venezuela produced a current within the military which 
rejected the status quo. This inequality, reinforced by endemic 
corruption, prevented the country from solving its social problems 
despite an oil boom which could have provided the revenues to do 
so. In December 1982, this current, which began in the military and 
spread into the society as a whole, became an underground 
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movement called the Movimiento Bolivariano Revolucionario 200." 

This movement took its inspiration from three main sources: 
Simón Bolívar, Simón Rodriquez, and Ezequiel Zamora: We have 
already spoken about Bolivar. Simón Rodriquez was Bolivar’s teacher 
and friend, a fine pedagogue and social reformer who strongly 
defended the originality of our. Latin America with its multiethnic 
composition and argued for the need to integrate indigenous peoples 
and black slaves.into the continent’s-future societies. He was a 
strong advocate for the creation of original institutions adapted to 
our own world, and he rejected the imitation of European: solutions, 
convinced that, “We either invent or we err.” Ezequiel Zampora was 
a Liberal general who fought against the Conservatives during the 
Federal War of 1859-1863, and. who encouraged a struggle to the 
death against the oligarchy and in favor, of the distribution of land 
to the peasants. 

The Caracazo accelerated the plans of the young movimiento, 
and three years later, on February 4, 1992, it organized‘a military 
rebellion against. President Pérez that failed in its immediate goals 
but placed lieutenant colonel Hugo.Chavez Frias, the main leader of 
the movimiento,-at the center of the nation’s theater of events. This 
charismatic leader needed only two minutes of television time for 
his personality to register in, the minds of his people. In that short 
space of time -he publicly assumed responsibility for events,. in. 4 
country where no other leader had ever before ‘adopted this kind of 
attitude. He called upon the insurgents to surrender, but he issued 
his famous sentence: “For the time being!” This was a clear message 
to the people that he had not given up the struggle. Thanks to this 
attitude he was able to, build positive public opinion around him 
and his’ ‘project, in a country where skepticism about politics and 
politicians permeated much of. society, including the middle classes. 
-` This initial commitment by Chavez paved the way. for his: strong 
victory in the 1998 presidential elections. His election, accepted 
favorably by many of his fellow military men, provides a seventh 
reason for the Venezuelan military’s uniqueness—they are now in a 
favorable position to carry out the tasks of the new government. By 
doing this, the military could recover its prestige and overcome the — 
negative image provoked. by the Caracazo—significantly, Chavez 
announced: Plan, Bolivar 200 on February 27, 1999, the tenth 
anniversary of the Caracazo. And supporting Chavez and his program 
allowed the military to put into practice what officers had learned 
in their schooling and from their experiences, that is, to defend the 
democratic system. Had not respect for the, constitution and its 
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laws been one of the main principles they learned during their. 
training—and one of the reasons why some of the officers who now . 
defended Chavez and his project had adopted a rather critical 
attitude toward the 1992 coup he had organized? 

In most Latin American countries, any attempt to carry out a 
deep social transformation has faced the complex straightjacket of 
. existing laws, whose only goal is to protect the system from any 
change affecting the interests of the ruling classes. To overcome 
this barrier to change in Venezuela, the first measure of the newly- 
elected government was to launch a democratic process to change 
the rules of the game inherited from the past. In effect, the 
government would found a new state, creating new institutions 
which would allow social change to occur. 

_A Constituent Assembly was called in 1999 with 131 members. It 
sat for about six months and finally submitted a draft for a new 
constitution, approved by an overwhelming majority (129 votes). 
This draft was then submitted to the Venezuelan people, obtaining 
70 percent approval. This new constitution is centered on social 
justice, freedom, the political participation of the people, the 
protection of the nation’s heritage (in effect, opposition to 
neoliberalism), and the staunch defense of Venezuela’s national 
sovereignty. Equality before the law includes indigenous populations, 
who now have the right to keep and develop their ethnic and 
cultural identities, values, spiritual beliefs, and holy places, as well 
as the places where they practice their cults. 

Perhaps the most interesting aspect of the experience of making 
a new constitution is the fact that this “Magna Carta” introduces 
the concept of popular sovereignty. It states, | 

All male and female citizens have the right to freely participate in 

public affairs, either directly or ‘through their elected 

representatives, be they male or female. People’s participation in 
the implementation and control of public administration is what 
we need to guarantee full individual and collective development. 

The State is obliged, and society has the duty to contribute to open 

the way for the most favorable conditions to put this into practice. 
Further on, the constitution states that “electors have the right to 
receive from their representatives public, transparent and periodic 
reports on their work, which must follow. the Bieetal they made 
public.” 

The constitution emphatically demands respeit for the nation 
and its sovereignty, explicitly rejecting foreign military bases. It 
also declares the need for a truly neutral judiciary, to apply justice 
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without having to submit to judicial leaders. or bureaucrats, and a 
state respected by. all. In ‘the case. of indigenous ‘people, their 
legitimate authorities will implement justice locally.on the basis of 
their ancestral traditions, following their own rules, provided: they 
do not go against the constitution. Judges must be elected after a 
process of selection, that ;will ensure the suitability of all 
participants. The law must therefore guarantee the participation of 
all citizens in this process to select and name judges. The national 
executive has the duty to give an annual report to the assembly on 
the political, economic, social, and administrative - aspects of its 
work. Deputies must also, report back to their voters and answer 
their questions, so the people. will-have a ponent conmo over 
those it has elected. 

Besides the three aradon branches of Ra (the 
executive, legislative, and judicial), the constitution has created two 
more: citizen power and electoral. power. The first is implemented 
through the Republican Ethics Council, consisting of a people’s 
defender, the general prosecutor, and the general comptroller of the 
republic. The National Assembly must approve its members. The 
people’s defender is responsible for the promotion, defense, and 
control of the rights and guarantees established by the constitution 
‘as well as of the citizens’ legitimate collective or particular interests. 
‘Electoral power is exercised through the National Electoral Council, 
which acts like an arbiter to control elections and guarantee their 
' transparency. - 

The new constitution became the sea ally of the Chavez 
revolution. This is because, as we have seen, the Venezuelan military 
took seriously its duty to. defend what the people democratically 
decide. Once the military was committed to defending the new 
cohstitution, it ‘simultaneously was committed to defending the 
changes being’ carried out by Chavez, since these changes and the 
new constitution are, in effect, equivalents. When old-line military 
leaders tried to engineer a coup against Chavez in 2002, General 
Baduel, a zealous advocate of military respect for the democratic 
rule-of law, was able to use the authority of the new constitution to 
defy: the orders; given ‘by his putschist superiors. This same 
constitution was. used by junior officers and soldiers as backing 
when they organized resistance against the coup and pressured their 
commanders from below to join them. 

We can’ make two final points. in our effort to explain the 
uniqueness of the Venezuelan military. Chavez’s economic program 
is a nationalistic _program. It is opposed to a neoliberal, 
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foreign-oriented globalization; instead it promotes national 
investments and local development. It is opposed to the 
privatization of the oil sector, and it tries to give ‘priority to 
solutions for the problems suffered by the poorest parts of the 
population. The overall thrust of the program therefore fits very 
nicely with the military’s vocation to defend sovereignty and 
national wealth. This makes it easy to understand why the recent 
actions of those opposed to Chavez—the strikes organized by 
employers and the sabotage of oil production—have been massively 
repudiated by the Venezuelan armed forces, thus consolidating 
military support for Chavez’s programs. 

Finally, the importance of the charismatic personality of Chavez. 
himself cannot be underestimated. Chavez has inspired great 
admiration and love among the majority of the soldiers of the army. 
He is both legally and emotionally their commander-in-chief. During 
the April 2002 coup, it is precisely to these rank-and-file soldiers— 
whom he met during his pilgrimage from prison to prison, from 
Fort Tiuna in Caracas to Orchila Island, the last place in which he 
was imprisoned—that he owes his life. 

Together with their people, and often encouraged by them, the 
Venezuelan military men have done what few Latin militaries have 
ever done, and in the process, they have been equal to the enormous 
challenges the revolutionary Bolivarian process has faced. 
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Popular Struggle in Argentina - 
Full Circle‘and Beyond 
JAMES PETRAS 


I spent May 2003 in Argentina visiting factories, working-class 
suburbs, villas de miseria (impoverished housing of unemployed 
squatters), lower middle-class assemblies in. the cities, social 
centers of the unemployed, and universities. I interviewed trade 
unionists, unemployed workers, student and faculty activists, human 
rights activists, film and video makers, the Madres de Plaza de 
Mayo, writers, doctors, journalists, and Marxist and center-left 
political - leaders. This was my thirty-eighth year of visiting, 
studying, and giving talks in Argentina. I spent most of my time in 
greater Buenos Aires and in Neuquen Province, where Argentina’s 
foremost ceramic factory was taken over by its workers and is now 
run through a system of democratic self-management. 

Argentina has the third largest economy in Latin America (after 
Brazil and Mexico) and until the end of the last century had the 
highest standard of living in the region. Since then, it has attained 
one of the highest rates of poverty and indigence in Latin America 
excluding Central America and the Caribbean. 

To understand -the complex and changing reality of Argentina 
today it is important to identify the principle political-economic 
events Which have shaped the prospects for the popular social and 
political movements. 


Seven Theses on Argentina 


¢ In the course of the past decade and a half, Argentina has 
passed through a speculative boom in the mid-1990s, an 


economic depression during 1998-2003, a popular uprising in’ 
2001 followed by the flourishing: of mass movements, and the ' 
recent return to power of- TEAME poca parties and 


personalities. 


James Petras is-an activist and a writer who has written for Monthly Review ` 
for over forty years. He is the author of sixty. books-published in thirty-four - 


languages, including, with Henry, Veltmeyer, Globalization Unmasked: 
Imperialism in the 21st Century (Zed Books, 2001), which won the 2002 Kenny 
Prize in Marxist & Labour/Left Studies and a collection of short stories, Andando 
por el Mundo (Altamira Publishing. Group, 2001). 
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* Between 2001 and 2003, the working class and poor, who had 
participated in mass direct action, shifted ‘their focus to high 
levels of electoral participation—the abstentionist campaign of 
sectors of the left in the presidential elections of 2003 was a 
total failure as 79 percent of the electorate voted. 

* The unemployed workers movement to occupy and self-manage 
factories has been in part reversed—the state has forcibly and 
successfully evicted workers from some factories and the 
remaining factories are largely on the defensive. 

* The unity of the popular assemblies and the unemployed 
workers movement has given way to fragmentation and, in 
some barrios, permitted the return of local Peronist bosses 
with their patronage practices. . . | 

* The profound social and economic crises continue, and despite 
the fragile stabilization during 2003, the rates of poverty and 
indigence continued to rise even as unemployment rates 
declined slightly. 

* The fundamentals of the economy continue to be incompatible 
with any sustained economic recovery. While the neoliberal 
program continues new investments are absent and privatized 
foreign-owned firms and their local associates continue to 
remove capital from the economy (a $19 billion outflow in 
2002). The power of big capital continues to widen social 
inequalities. 

¢ While the mass movements have ebbed and conventional 
politicians dominate the electoral field, the popular 
organizations continue to struggle. The popular organizations 
have suffered no decisive defeats and are capable of regaining 
the high ground if the economy goes into another tailspin and 
the movements can build a unified social-political formation 
oriented toward state power. 


In order to analyze these theses it is necessary to briefly survey 
the political-economic events in Argentina leading up to the popular 
uprising of December 19-20, 2001. We can divide the political events 
into two periods corresponding to the terms of the two presidents 
most responsible for the boom and collapse. i 


The Menem and de la Rua Presidencies 


The presidency of Carlos Menem (1989-2000) spanned a period 
of massive foreign borrowing and the privatization of all major—and 
most secondary—industries, service firms, banks, and public 
utilities. Most of the loans and revenues were spent on purchases of 
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imported consumer goods. Billions were stolen in monstrous 
corruption schemes and in financing Menem’s Peronist Partido 
Justicialista (Justice Party). The stock market rose, the foreign banks 
provided dollar accounts as the govérnment inaugurated a policy of 
dollar for peso convertibility rate. By 1998 the speculative debt- 
ridden foreign-owned nonproductive economy was sinking into a 
recession that deepened each year. Unemployment soared as 
factories, unable to compete with Asian and U.S.-subsidized 
exporters under the free-market neoliberal regime, went bankrupt. 
Wealthy insiders withdrew billions and sent their funds overseas. 
Tax evasion by the rich was the norm. By the end of Menem’s 
second term in 2000, the economy was spiraling out of control, and 
a major depression was impending. Argentina’s debt had doubled 
and the means to pay the debt and finance a recovery were gone. 

In 2000, Fernando de la Rua from the traditional Radical Party 
won the election campaigning as part of a self-styled center-left 
coalition. Under de la Rua’s program—a tight money supply, 
deregulated financial markets, and compliance with foreign debt 
payments in the tens of billions of dollars—unemployment surpassed 
20 percent and incomes plunged by 30 percent. In the run-up to his 
forced resignation, foreign-owned banks transferred over $40 billion 
to their home offices. De la Rua froze all saving and checking 
accounts depriving the middle class of their savings while the banks 
declared insolvency—literally destroying the savings of pensioners 
and five million middle-class Argentines. The economy plunged to a 
record minus 15 percent growth in 2001-2002, unemployment soared 
to 25 percent, and salaries were reduced by 65 percent. 

Soon massive street protests blocked highways. On December 19, 
2001, hundreds of thousands of pot-banging members of the recently 
impoverished middle-class, pensioners, unemployed workers, and 
trade union activists converged on the presidential palace in the 
Plaza de Mayo demanding the ouster of de la Rua. Mounted police 
wielding clubs attacked the protesters who retreated and regrouped 
and were met with police bullets. Over thirty protesters died and 
scores were wounded. De la Rua resigned and fled in a helicopter. 
Congress was attacked as tens of thousands of protesters met in 
the Congressional Square. 

In the interlude the economy was totally paralyzed for almost 
two weeks. Argentina’s Congress met and selected three presidents 
in less than a week—each forced to resign by the protesters. Finally, 
the provincial governors, Congress: members, and party bosses of 
the Justice Party selected Eduardo Duhalde for the presidency. 
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The Rise of the Popular Movements arid 
the Duhalde Presidency 


The popular uprising of December 2001, though hailed by some 
leftists as a pre-revolutionary situation, was instead a spontaneous 
mass rebellion with a limited agenda that drew widespread popular 
support from the destitute to the formerly affluent small and 
middle-level business class. The uprising in Buenos Aires was 
followed by ‘similar explosions in the bankrupt and depressed 
provinces. 

More significantly, neighborhood popular assemblies spread 
throughout the city of Buenos Aires. Hundreds of thousands met 
spontaneously to discuss their losses and their predicament. Those 
who previously had suffered quietly now spoke at meetings voicing 
their anger and debating for hours at a time. Hundreds of proposals 
and radical demands were voted on and approved—though few if 
any were implemented. The established small Marxist parties and 
anarchists intervened—each with their own agenda and conception 
of the role the assemblies should play. Arguments among them 
extended into almost nightly meetings in parks, plazas, and street 
corners. The anarchists argued as “horizontalists” for open-ended 
meetings without agendas, leaders, spokespersons, or closure. The 
Marxist grouplets were for a fixed agenda (their priorities), for an 
established leadership (their cadres) and making decisions by 
majority vote. Each saw the assemblies as prototypes of communes 
or soviets to come. 

Throughout January and February, the Movimiento Trabajadores 
Desocupados ({MTD] unemployed workers’ movement), and the 
neighborhood assemblies converged in massive street 
demonstrations. The middle-class assemblies?’ demands for the 
unfreezing of their savings were supported by the MTDs. The middle 
class assemblies, in turn, participated in the blocking of downtown 
streets in support of the demands of the piqueteros (unemployed 
picketers) for jobs and food aid. Conferences were convened to 
unify both movements along with human rights groups, university 
movements, progressive intellectuals, and trade unionists. At best, 
temporary agreements were reached among the leaders of the 
multiplicity of groups but subsequently each proceeded according to 
their local agenda. Among the mobilized unemployed and barrio 
assemblies there was a general rejection of the traditional political 
leaders expressed in the slogan, “Que se vayan todos,” (they must 
all go)—which for the anarchists, spontaneists, and many social 
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movement leaders meant a rejection of any form of political 
organization and electoral activity. What was initially a healthy 
spontaneous rejection of the dominant political class turned into a 
_ dogma, precluding the development of a new political leadership 
and flexible tactics capable of gaining institutional political power. 
At the high point of the popular mobilizations in early 2002, 
analysts estimated that between two and three million Argentines ` 
participated in some kind of public protest. The unemployed 
organizations included -upward of a hundred thousand active 
supporters who participated in scores of road blockages and 
peaceful occupations of government offices. By late 2001 and 
continuing into early 2002 scores of factories were occupied by 
workers threatened by mass firings and factory closures. 

Clearly the capitalist system was in deep crisis, the traditional 
political leaders and parties were discredited or in retreat, and the 
new social movements were gaining political prominence. The 
activists faced three major challenges: How could they sustain and 
extend the movements? How could they secure influence or control 
over public resources to fund jobs, housing, and health systems? 
Finally, how could they develop organizational coherence, political 
leaders, and.a common program to bid for state power? 

While the MTDs initially showed promise”as they demanded 
jobs and funding for local projects, they soon confronted a series of 
serious problems. First, the movement appealed to only a fraction of 
the unemployed workers—less than 10 percent of the four million. 
Second, while the MTDs were quite militant, their demands 
continued to focus on 150 peso-per-month public works contracts— 
there was little political depth or class consciousness beyond the 
leaders and their immediate followers. The assumption of many of 
the anarchists and Marxists was that the crisis itself would 
radicalize the workers, or that the radical tactics of street blockages 
_ would automatically create a radical outlook. Particularly harmful in 
this regard were a small group of university students who 
propagated theories of spontaneous transformations to be 
accomplished .without political or state power but built~by~local 
alliances around small-scale projects. In practice, the deep structural 
problems persisted—and the new government of Eduardo Duhalde 
soon initiated a major effort to pacify the rebellious townships of 
unemployed workers by providing over two and a half million 
six-month job contracts to be distributed by his loyal men and 
women in the barrios. While this move undercut the ability of the 
radical leaders of the MTDs to extend their organizations it 
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provided the Justice Party with crucial organizational links to the 
poor and unemployed. These connections between the Justice Party 
and the poor and unemployed were reinforced by the popular 
movement’s rejection.of electoral politics and their neglect of any 
sort of political education. Over time most of the initial followers 
of the anarchist, spontaneist, and no-power grouplets abandoned 
them for the Peronist-controlled unemployment committees. By early 
2003, the traditional right-populist Peronists were returning to the 
barrios of the unemployed and establishing patronage relationships 
even with activists who continued to support the left-wing MTDs 
and engaged in street blockages. 

While all the Marxist grouplets were active in some form in all 
the assemblies, MTDs, and factory occupations, their initial 
organizational contributions were more than negated by their 
sectarian tactics of dominating discussions and gaining leadership 
positions through prolonged meetings from which most new 
militants had departed before midnight. The result was a variety of 
MTD organizations and coordinators with competing sets of leaders, 
divided by minor differences and frequently unable to act in 
common on May Day, let alone in daily struggles. Left sectarians 
divided the movements but they were not alone. Another serious 
blow to the development of a unified social-political movement was 
- dealt by a group of militant MTD leaders who raised the ambiguous 
term “autonomy” to a universal principle. Initially autonomy was 
understood to mean independence from domination by the electoral 
parties (left and right) and the corrupt bureaucratic trade unions. 
Over time, however, autonomy came to mean negative attitudes 
toward any political coalition, ‘alliances with any trade union, and 
all forms of unity with other social movements except on a tactical 
basis. In this extreme interpretation “autonomy” precluded any 
strategic alliances. 

The MTD remains today a vital force in the poor barrios but 
their power to mobilize has diminished, their movement is divided, 
and some activists are increasingly being coopted. 

The neighborhood assemblies which sprang up throughout 
Buenos Aires between January and May also went through a similar 
metamorphosis. In the beginning spontaneous desires to become 
involved and discuss with neighbors and friends the common plight 
of lost jobs and savings and home foreclosures rallied tens of 
thousands to local neighborhood meeting places. At first there were 
endless open-ended discussions which allowed the airing of ideas, 
some immediate and practical, some revolutionary and ideological, 
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some quirky and therapeutic. Meetings lasted throughout the night 
without reaching any definitive plan of action except to meet again 
in a féw days. Attempts were made to elect leaders or even 
coordinators to convoke meetings and formulate an agenda, but the 
spontaneists and anarchists denounced any practical measures or 
structures as authoritarian..or: manipulative. In the ensuing debates 
about whether to have an agenda, the Marxist grouplets intervened 
with rational arguments but for sectarian ends. The endless 
procedural discussions and longwinded debates between anarchists 
and Marxists caused many to drift away. The increased influence of 
the Marxists with their domination of the debates and agenda drove 
many others to the local cafes to watch the football matches. In 
January, hundreds attended meetings in Centenario Park, but by the 
time I attended in early April 2002 there were less than thirty, most 
of whom were militants of party organizations. The neighborhood 
assemblies vanished or turned in some cases to forming 
commissions to solve local problems. 

Meantime, the Duhalde regime began to crank up the repressive 
machinery of the state. The turning point came in June 2002 when 
police assassinated three unemployed demonstrators blocking the 
Pueyrredon Bridge, which connects Buenos Aires to the suburbs. A 
widely-shown video clearly identified a police inspector shooting an 
injured demonstrator in the head. Thousands mobilized in the 
following days. After the protests diminished the regime began a 
series of attacks on homeless squatters occupying abandoned 
buildings, driving them into the streets. Throughout the latter part 
of 2002 worker and unpaid employee demonstrations in the 
provinces, especially in the northwest provinces of Salta, Jujuy, and 
Tucuman, were violently repressed. At the end of 2002, the Duhalde 
regime announced new elections for May 2003, betting on a relatively 
stable economic and social situation and counting on a minimum 
number of work contracts to carry the day. Duhalde was largely 
discredited because: of the astronomical poverty figures (they rose 
from 50 percent to 60 percent) during his eighteen months in office 
and would not be a candidate. Nevertheless, he nominated and 
backed his replacement, Nestor Kirchner, who won the election. In 
2003, the courts, with Duhalde’s concurrence, ordered the occupied 
worker-run factories to be returned to their owners, including two 
of the major symbols of the leftist ascendance: the Bruckmann 
textile factory in Buenos Aires and the Zanon ceramic factory“in 
Neuquen Province. 

The regime was able to dislodge the workers in Bruckmann but 
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failed in Zanon. It is important to analyze the reasons for the 
partial victory at Zanon. 


Self-Management at Zanon Ceramics 


The Zanon ceramic factory, located in Neuquen Province in the 
Patagonia region, is one of the leading floor and wall tile 
manufacturers in Argentina. The factory was inaugurated in 1979 
with four lines of production thanks to a free land grant, state 
credits, and tax exemptions, as well as subsidized gas and electric 
rates. By the time it was taken over in 2002, it had an overall debt 
of $75 million to various public and private creditors largely due to 
the siphoning of profits and unnecessary borrowing from compliant 
public authorities. 

In 1998, Zanon’s bosses, with the assent of the accommodating 
trade union bureaucrats, fired a hundred workers. In response, a 
movement rose from the shop floor to replace the local union 
delegate tied to the bureaucracy and the employers. At first, this 
“internal union” functioned clandestinely to avoid being identified 
by the union bureaucrats and fired by the employers. The organizers 
raised demands for job protection, worker power in the factory, 
better working conditions, an end to lying by trade union 
functionaries, and most important, open discussion and votes in 
factory assemblies. The trade union officials vehemently opposed the 
demand for popular assemblies, as well as other demands. The 
officials argued, alongside the employers, that the firm was in 
crisis—even though plant accountants close to the grassroots 
movements presented proof to the contrary. The Zanon employers 
tried to divide the workers along generational lines by closing down 
old lines of production and retaining the new ones. The bosses also 
introduced “flexible work,” which meant that by adding a 
requirement that workers be able to do heavy lifting along with 
operating machinery Zanon could fire all female production workers. 
However, late in 1999, the rank-and-file movement decisively won 
the factory-wide union elections and in 2000 they won the’ 
province-wide union elections by a three-to-one margin. 

Leading up to the factory occupation in October 2001, the 
employers delayed wage payments and closed the infirmary and 
cafeteria. On November 28, 2001, they fired en masse most of the 
workers and closed the factory—a bosses’ lockout. On November 
30, the Zanon workers peacefully . marched to petition the 
government to intervene but they were brutally repressed. The 
workers began to leaflet neighborhoods, centers of unemployed 
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workers, and public sector employees like teachers and health 
workers. Their slogan, “A worker-managed factory at the service of 
the community,” appealed to broad sectors of society, including 
sectors of the Catholic Church and civic groups. In March 2002, a 
multisectoral march of three thousand freed nineteen jailed ceramics 
workers. On March 2, 2002, the workers occupying the factory voted 
to begin -production. There choice was whether to remain 
unemployed and receive a subsistence dole of 150 pesos (about 50 
U.S. dollars) each month or take over the factory. The vote was 
unanimously in favor of a worker-run factory. A factory assembly 
voted to fix an 800 peso ceiling on wages—paid. equally to women 
cooks, accountants, skilled and semi-skilled workers. The workers — 
formed commissions for administration, sales, security, and 
production. The plant employs 310 workers who support 1500 family 
members. 

The policy of the workers is to “buy local” as much as possible, 
including raw materials, machine parts, food, and work clothes. The 
workers’ consumer power has stimulated local small retail shops. 
The Zanon workers have worked closely with the MTD in Neuquen, : 
joining together in mass demonstrations in defense of both the 
worker-run factory and the unemployed workers’ demands for 
housing, public works, and jobs. For the past fifteen months the 
_Zanon factory has been functioning under worker self-management 
while ‘several other worker-run factories have been seized by the 
- state, the workers dislodged, and the plants returned to the bosses. 
Several factors account for the success of the Zanon workers in 
“maintaining control and continuing’ production. First of all, they 
built a broad alliance including several tradé unions (the teachers, 
public employees, and university professors), students, church 
groups (including the bishop), and the MTDs. These forces ° 
mobilized to block police raids and to pressure the city’s mayor | 
and the-province’s governor ‘to negotiate with, rather than repress, 
the: Zanon workers. 

Second, the workers inside the factory, within their assemblies, 
had developed a: high level of ‘class .solidarity and class 
consciousness before the takeover. This facilitated lively and open 
discussions and the ‘election of a coordinating committee which 
reflected the diverse interests of the workers. A few of the leaders 
are members of small Marxist parties but they are a minority and, 
more important, their first loyalty, is to the workers in the factory. 
They ‘are not in there-to impose a sectarian line, nor are 
| personalities allowed to- dominate the meetings or assemblies. 
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Third, in running the factory the Zanon workers have “learned 
what they didn’t know.” They have compensated for their lack of 
‘knowledge by. drawing technical and administrative support, 
including short courses, from the engineering and business schools 
as well as from a few administrators who stayed on to work in the 
new regime. Equally important, workers have learned by doing. 

The Zanon workers combine productive activities with political 
mobilization. in solidarity with other oppressed groups like the 
Mapuche Indians, the. unemployed workers, and others. They 
reschedule work shifts to attend political demonstrations and 
convoke assemblies for special events. Most everyday decisions 
related to production are made by commissions which report back 
to the assemblies on a weekly basis. The assembly elected a former 
top administrator as executive director, subject to recall by the 
assembly. The factory books are kept by two accountants and an 
information specialist. University medical . personnel 
—nurses, doctors, and psychologists—volunteer to work on a daily 
basis with the first aid specialists in the plant. According to the 
plant psychologist, stress is the major health problem caused by the 
taking on of new responsibilities, fears of a government plant 
seizure, and constant harassment by judges and judicial orders of 
dislodgment. Some workers were so used to taking orders that 
their new responsibilities caused them to-suffer stress out of fear of 
failure. Factory discipline is high—there are low levels of 
absenteeism and lateness and workers are eager to add production 
capacity to increase employment among their unemployed allies. 

Several major problems face the Zanon workers. First, there is 
the threat of a judicial order to dislodge the workers by force. In 
response the Zanon workers secured forty thousand signatures for a 
petition calling on the provincial legislature to expropriate the 
factory under workers control. 

Second, the plant is functioning at 20 percent capacity because of 
the lack of credits, capital, and loans—the state and provincial 
governments refuse to provide any funds although the state has 
spent billions bailing out banks and private monopolies. 

Third, the workers need to improve their marketing. As part of a 
concerted campaign to undermine the self-managed factory, the state 
and big capitalists in Neuquen have pressured enterprises not to 
purchase Zanon products—the governor who mouths “Buy Neuquen” 
slogans imports ceramics from Brazil rather than buy from Zanon. 

Fourth, the workers need to establish a depreciation fund. 
Currently 70 percent of their revenues are spent on raw materials, 
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and 15 percent on salaries, E the remaining. 15 percent must cover 
taxes, electricity, and water, leaving few if any funds for new 
investments or capital replacement costs. The workers are aware of 
these problems, and as one leader states, “We are constantly 
learning, we started with no experience but we have operated the 
factory now for eighteen months, and’‘we will continue to grow, 
expand, employ as many of the unemployed as is feasible and serve 
the community,” 

The workers have been steadfast in their struggles, resisting 
physical attacks and arrests, confronting and defeating trade union 
bureaucrats, defying the pro-boss judicial system, the violent 
assaults by the police, and boycotts by the governor and major 
corporations. However, their heroism has sustained the factory 
because they also reached out and secured the support of engineers 
and technicians to train and advise them: They reached beyond the 
factory to build a broad coalition including not only the left but 
also the church, trade unions, students, and the unemployed. 
Without the broad coalition and the active support of professionals 
the workers would not have succeeded. The virtual absence of 
sectarian politics and the broad community. support probably has 
much to do with the geographical location of Zanon. In the 
provinces, the sectarian infighting .is less intense, as everyone knows 
everyone else and works together’ face to face.. The camaraderie in 
the workplace is stronger than ideological nitpicking—particularly 
when it comes to closing ranks before a major threat. Likewise, in 
the provincial cities, the concept: of community.is stronger, the 
social networks link with family, neighborhood, and social 
organizations to create closer bonds of social solidarity in which ` 
reciprocity and mutual support in struggle are common features. 


Telephone Workers: From Temporary to Permanent Workers 


Another example of a workplace victory since December 200) is 
found in the struggle of a group of young temporary workers against 
the telephone company. Their success was based largely on their 
‘self-organization and cooperation and the aid of veteran militant - 
workers who had previously struggled unsuccessfully against the 
privatization of the firm. Almost all of the temporary workers were 
university interns signed to a four-year contract supposedly to 
receive on-the-job training for a future career. In fact, they were 
contract workers excluded from any social benefits—like millions of 
other young workers. The monthly salaries of the temporaries range 
from 115 U.S. dollars in the provinces to 200 U.S. dollars in Buenos 
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Aires. The university received 10 percent of their salary for acting as 
the employment agent. Permanent workers, however, receive 350 
U.S. dollars per month plus’ pension; health plans, vacations, and an 
end of the year bonus of two months pay. After the first six months 
the temps realized two things: (1) the jobs had nothing to do with 
their university training, and (2) there were no other jobs in the 
labor market. They realized they were workers, not students in 
transit to something better. For over a year the temps maintained a 
clandestine organization and published a bulletin: In December 200], 
just before the popular uprising, the telephone company fired the 
leaders of the temporary workers. The temporary workers who 
worked alongside permanent workers: were the best organized 
largely because the union delegates where they worked provided 
support and solidarity. They organized a strike which spread to the 
other work sites where only temps worked. The trade union 
bureaucracy attempted to break the strike but then acquiesced 
because of the spreading mass protest in the streets preceeding the 
popular uprising of December 19~20, 2001. The temporary workers 
won the strike—they became permanent workers and secured better 
protection and shorter trial periods for newly hired temporary 
workers. Clearly the victory of the temporary workers depended on 
intergenerational solidarity and breaking down the boundaries and 
fears that separated the temps from the permanent workers. The 
older workers feared that the temps would replace them and the 
temps thought that the permanent workers would ignore them in 
pursuit of their own economic interests. The crucial bridge was 
provided by the militant class-conscious union delegates who had 
the experience and capacity to resist the union bureaucrats and 
provide the organizational tools for victory. 


Rio Turbio Miners Challenge Privatization 


Rio Turbio is a mining town on the inhospitable southern tip of 
Argentina and host to a militant coal miners union that successfully 
led a struggle to re-nationalize the mine—at least partially and with 
the participation of the union bureaucracy. Several of the key union 
leaders are members of a Marxist party, however, they are union 
leaders first and party loyalists second, frequently disagreeing with 
their party’s diagnoses and sectarian practices. 

The factory was privatized in 1994 and partially re-nationalized 
in early 2002. The trade union bureaucrats of the Light and Power 
Company own 25 percent of the stock as do other private stock 
holders. The partial ré-nationalization was the result of a joint 
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action between the local coal miners union, other public sector 
unions, and a general community assembly of 3000 people (21 
percent of the 14,000 residents of Rio Turbio). The practice of mass 
community participation and solidarity long preceded the events of 
December 2001, though perhaps the size of the turnout reflected the 
influence of events in Buenos Aires. After the workers’ partial 
success the community assembly disappeared—though it will 
reappear when there is a big issue affecting the town or region. The 
key to the community turnout was the mining enterprise contract, 
which charged the state with responsibility of preventing the 
privatized firm from going bankrupt due to mismanagement and 
. disinvestment. 

In 2003, the vast majority of the workers in the country voted for 
Nestor Kirchner, as'a moderate alternative to the rightist Menem. 
The left trade unionists had no influence on their union supporters’ 
voting behavior: the abstention campaign failed and the candidates 
of the Marxist parties barely registered. The Marxist trade unionists 
criticized the left parties—including their own—for engaging in . 
politics with a “pail over their heads”: their own slogans echoed in 
their ears, and they confused the echo of their own voices with 
what the vast majority of workers were thinking and saying. The 
leftist trade union leaders in Rio Turbio, unlike the Marxists in 
Buenos Aires, did not see the December 2001 popular uprising as a 
pre-revolutionary situation: because, they argued, “there was no 
revolutionary structure then or now.” According to the mine union 
“leaders, in July 2002, the state intervened in the mines: and 
appointed officials to make decisions for the enterprise. This action 
undermined the popular assemblies which previously made 
decisions. The decline of the factory assemblies resulted in the 
decline of the mass mobilizations. 


President Kirchner and Prospects for 2003 


The election of Nestor Kirchner, in May 2003, marks a new 
dividing line in Argentine politics, one that will probably have a 
significant impact on the working class and popular struggles in the 
immediate future. Kirchner’s inaugural remarks, his cabinet 
appointments, military purge, promises to clear out the corrupt 
right-wing Supreme Court judges, and meeting with human rights 
groups all auger well-for the future of the country. His appointments 
reflect a moderate pragmatic approach mixing personal supporters 
from his home province of Santa Cruz, a heterodox social liberal 
economic minister, and several supporters of the outgoing Duhalde 
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regime. His opposition to IMF demands for immediate debt 
payments and promise to postpone or condition payments on the 
economic recovery of the country are rational responses for a country 
in which 60 percent of the population is below the poverty line and 
over 20 percent are unemployed. His retirement of fifty right-wing 
generals and admirals, and their replacement with officers stationed 
in his home province of Santa Cruz, is a security measure inteded 
to weaken the coup capacity of the United States and its allies 
. among the Argentine elite. Kirchner has ‘given priority to financing a 
. $3 billion public works project to reduce unemployment rates. 

= These are progressive measures which appeal to the vast majority 
of Argentines. However there are several contradictory elements in 
Kirchner’s agenda. First and foremost is the-issue of political power: 
his economic strategy of state regulated and directed capitalism 
depends on the cooperation, investment, and production of .the 
banking, agricultural export, and foreign-controlled firms—none of 
whom have indicated any great liking for any of the above measures. 
`` If; as seems likely, they continue their speculative activities, send 
earnings abroad, and fail to invest, Kirchner.will face the choice of 
increasing the role of the state and renationalizing lucrative firms or 
backing away from his commitments. The second contradiction is 
between his promises to maintain a tight fiscal policy while also 
providing compensation for private firms who lost out because of 
the devaluation of the peso and increasing state spending to finance 
employment generating projects. Kirchner proposes to finance new 
investment via tighter tax collection and to punish evaders. History 
suggests that he will have a tough time enforcing the measure. 
Most of the Argentine ruling class consider punishment of tax 
evaders a hostile act and may condition offers of future investment 
on a lenient policy toward tax evasion. 

Fourth, the right-wing Peronists, including supporters of Menem 
and the Bush regime, and the bankers are a significant force in 
Congress, in the Supreme Court, and among governors of several 
provinces and they face elections this year. If Kirchner hopes to 
pursue his pragmatic policy, he needs to mobilize and organize the 
popular classes but since that would require a break with the 
Peronist Party he is unlikely to do so. As a consequence, he will 
have to resort to presidential decrees or compromise away most of 
his reforms to the institutional power structure. 

At the time of his inauguration, Kirchner had the de facto 
support of the three trade union confederations, the great mass of 
the impoverished middle class, important sectors of the public 
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employees and their unions, as well as the majority of small and 
medium sized enterprises. However, he is being pressured by the 
IMF and local and international finance capital to allow creditors to 
take over the mortgages of tens of thousands of properties owned 
. by the lower- and middle-class Argentines, the very same classes 
that are looking to him for new initiatives to move the country to 
greater national development. 

The advent of Kirchner is a major challenge to the new 
unemployed workers movements and militant trade unionists. They 
have mostly agreed to suspend militant confrontations for three 
months to give the regime time to define and implement its social 
and economic policies. Given Kirchner’s broad support, this is a 
realistic and practical approach, which leaves open the possibility of 
reviving direct action if Kirchner fails to deliver. 


Conclusion 


Argentine politics have gone full circle from a popular uprising, 
which forced the resignations of a president and several would-be 
presidents, to the installation of a quasi-elected president (Menem 
resigned before the run-off) and the creation of a very fragile 
stability. Argentines have gone from street fighting to the ballot 
box, from despising traditional politicians to expectations that the 
newly elected president will begin to reverse the decline in living 
standards and reactivate the economy. The turn of the cycle was not 
some automatic pendulum swing, but rather was the result of the 
inability of the left—Marxists, socialists, anarchists, horizontalists, 
and many others—to organize and channel the wide-spread anger 
and discontent that circulated throughout the country for over six 
months. If ever objective circumstances favored a radical 
transformation, December 2001-July 2002 was such a period with 
mass movements in the streets, a middle-class proletarianized in 
living standards if not in outlook, a movement by unemployed 
factory workers to take over 160 of the 2500 abandoned factories, 
and a ruling class badly discredited though never dislodged or 
decisively defeated, Beyond the tactical mistakes, several theoretical 
issues came to the forefront. First, a massive popular rebellion is 
not a revolution. To conclude, as many leftists and anarchists did, 
that they were in a pre-revolutionary situation, and to act as if 
tending to so-called reformist issues and coalition building with 
progressive trade unions was no longer necessary, led to the 
advanced detachment of the movement isolating itself and losing 
touch with the great majority of the discontented unemployed 
workers and the middle class. The second theoretical point is that 
no organization. had the support to assume any leadership role (even 
as each pretended to be A S and define a political project 
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toward eventually taking state power. In the absence of a unified 
and cohesive leadership, intellectual dilettantes and local leaders 
carved up the movements in the name of autonomist fetishism or 
vainglorious vanguardism—they all put the “pail over their heads” 
and believed their own slogans which certainly did not resonate 
with the masses. 

The third point is that social movements, even those (or 
especially those) that lack a political vocation for power and reject 
political struggle, end up as pressure groups within a political 
system dominated by the traditional politicians and parties. The 
antipolitical slogan, “Que se vayan todos,” intimidated any 
promising left candidates and ultimately led to the total domination 
of electoral politics by the traditional right parties. 

The final and crucial point is that when the mass of the populace 
rebelled and rejected traditional parties they were ready ee for 
an insurrection nor organized for a barricade style of politics. 
Instead, they sought a unified credible mass political formation 
capable of offering the electorate a way out of the crisis. While 
perhaps a minority of activists felt the time was ripe to strike for 
power, they were divided and lacked any experienced leadership 
capable of organizing a serious bid for power. Clearly, the 
insurrectionary illusions faded after the heady days of December 
2001 and early January 2002. Important challenges were never met: 
the three to four million unemployed remained unorganized and the 
trade union bosses maintained their control of the employed 
workers in the private sector. The radicalized activists in the 
hundreds of thousands did not extend to the millions. Yet there 
was an opportunity to organize a unified mass electoral alternative 
to begin the process of change at a time when the ruling class was 
divided into five competing factions. This also was lost—to 
anarchists who rejected elections, to movement leaders who rejected 
politics as corrupt by nature, and by Marxist sects who presented 
their singular gurus to consolidate their 2 percent of the vote. 

A missed opportunity for transformation does not tell all of the 
story—-our case studies show that substantial victories were 
achieved. The workers of the Zanon factory have shown that worker 
self-managed factories can succeed. The young telephone workers 
have demonstrated that temporary workers can change their labor 
contracts. The Rio Turbio miners have shown that popular 
assemblies can work with trade unionists and unemployed groups. 
The December uprising remains a point of reference for millions in ` 
Argentina. The heroic days of mass solidarity and changes in regime 


is a reminder of what popular power can and will do—even if itis 


mostly spontaneous. They remind us too, that if President Kirchner 
fails, the cycle may turn again toward mass politics led; we can 
hope, by activists and militants informed by the experiences of the. . 


last five years. 
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“Capitalism and Incarceration,” written by the author and 
published in Monthly Review twenty years ago (March 1983), 
analyzed the relationship between the capitalist economy and the 
prison system in America and'came to an indisputable conclusion: 

The overall trends and year-by-year correspondence. between .- 

economic conditions and imprisonment establish quite clearly the . 

relationship between capitalism and incarceration—prisons under 

capitalism are, as Marx pointed out long ago, dumping grounds of 
the industrial reserve army. In very few respects are the social 
consequences of the un- and under-employment of people under 
capitalism as clear as they are in the fluctuations of the prison 

population (34). . 

The article ended on a note of speculation about the future of 
incarceration in America: 

Where will it go from here? Between 1971 and -1981 the total 

prisoner population in America (including all state and federal 

institutions) increased from 197,838 to 369,009, an increase of more 
than-45 percent for the decade. In addition to this new all-time 
high, the last decade has also seen the highest rates and fastest 
increase in mass incarceration in the history of the country. These 
glaring facts, in conjunction with -the current trends of the 
increasing concentration of national minority people in the prisons 
and the ever-increasing sensitivity of the prison system to the 
demands of monopoly capitalism, insure that the prison problem ` 
in America can only get worse (39-40). 


This update on capitalism and incarceration confirms how much 
worse the prison problem has become in the last twenty years. 


A History of Incarceration 


The history of incarceration in the United States during the 
twentieth century can be represented graphically. Chart 1 depicts the 
number of sentenced inmates incarcerated under state and federal 
jurisdiction for the years 1925 through 2001. The numbers are 
reported as rates per 100,000 total national population to allow for 
meaningful comparisons across time. The trend for the fifty-year 
period from 1925 through 1974 indicates a series’ of ups and downs 


Richard D. Vogel is an independent socialist writer. He is currently working 
on a history of the U.S. conquest and exploitation of the Mexican people. 
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in prisoner populations with an average of 106 per 100,000. Since 
1975, however, the rate of incarceration ? has soared, reaching a high 
of 478 per 100,000 in the year 2000-—-over 450 percent of the 
1925-1974 average! 


Chart 1: carcerato Rates, United States, 1925-2001 
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Source: Bureau of Justice Statistics, U.S. Department of Justice 


A close look at chart 1 reveals a steady build-up of prisoner 
population during the decade of the Great Depression (1929-1939) 
to a high point of 437.1 per 100,000 in 1939, a rate that would not 
be surpassed until 1979 (137.3 per 100,000). Beginning in 1940, the 
incarceration rate decreased sharply until it reached a low point at 
the end of the Second World War. A gradual upward trend began 
in 1947 and, with a small drop during the Korean War, continued 
through 1961. A pronounced downward trend started in 1962 and 
continued throughout the war in Vietnam, reaching the lowest rate 
in post-depression America in 1968 at 94.3 per 100,000. 

The most remarkable feature of chart 1 is the skyrocketing trend 
in incarceration that began:at the end of the Vietnam War era and 
continued through the end of the millennium; -not only does this 
trend far surpass incarceration during the Great Depression, but it 
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reaches the highest rate of any country in modern history. On 
December 31, 2001 close to two million prisoners were being held in 
federal and state prisons and in local jails. 


A Closer Look: Unemployment and Incarceration 


A comparison of unemployment and incarceration rates provides 
a means to explore the relationship between the manpower demands 
of monopoly capitalism and prisoner populations in the United 
States. This relationship.is represented graphically in chart 2, which 
compares the trends of unemployment and incarceration in the 
United States for most of the twentieth century. The unemployment 
rates represent the annual average proportion of the total labor force 
that is jobless but seeking employment. The incarceration rates in 
chart 2 are different than the total prisoner population rates 
reported in chart.1. Here the rates represent the number of persons 
per 100,000 estimated civilian population who were committed to 
all state institutions by the courts during the year. 

Chart 2 shows that fluctuations in the trend of committing 
people to prison correlate to the movements of the national 
economy. This graph reveals a high rate of- incarceration 
accompanying the economic dislocations of the Great Depression 
when, in 1931, 52 persons per 100,000 civilian population were sent 
to prison. Correspondingly, the lowest rate of imprisonment 
occurred during the Second World War (28.4 per 100,000 in 1944) 
when unemployment dropped to 1.2 percent. 

Immediately after the war, both incarceration rates and 
unemployment started on upward trends until 1961 with a minor 
break during the mobilization of the Korean War. Predictably, 
mobilization for Vietnam produced dramatic drops in both 
unemployment and the number of men being sent ‘to prison. 
Joblessness bottomed out at 3.5 percent in 1969, and new prisoners 
. received hit a low of 31.2 new prisoners per 100,000 in 1968. These 
‘rates are comparable to the low rates during Second World War. 

The current and most dramatic trend of incarceration began with 
the military demobilization that followed the U.S. defeat in 
Vietnam. Chart 2 indicatés that the earlier relationship .between 
unemployment and incarceration appears to have changed. We will 
return to this important development later. 

The relationship between war mobilization and prison 
, Bonu on: has never been a secret. During the Second World War, 
‘Thorsten Sellin; then America’s foremost authority on prisons, 
advised a convention of the American Prison Association about the 
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postwar problems prison officials aod have tọ ce 


As-a result of the war our prison population has been falling. One 

‘ ‘reason is that the age group in which there has always: been the 
‘most crime has been- drafted. Many of the prospective customers 
are in the armed forces. When the army is ‘demobilized, if 
accompanied by considerable economic dislocation, our prisons 
will be full again. [Emphasis added. ] 


Sellin’s Second World War prediction proved accurate, and the 

-© same phenomenon accompanied the post-Vietnam demobilization. 
The incarceration rate shot up in 1974, leveled’ off until 1979, and 
then began the phenomenal upward course of the last twenty years. 

While chart 2: depicts the overall correspondence between 
economic conditions and imprisonment, in the United States, it 
also indicates some striking deviations. 

First, given the historical rélationship between unemployment 
and incarceration, we would have expected both total prisoner 
populations (chart 1) and the rate of new prisoners received from 
the courts (chart 2) during the Great Depression to have been much 
higher than they actually were. And conversely, we would not have 
predicted the current high incarceration rates from the reported 
unemployment figures of the last twenty years. These two 
exceptional events call for analysis. 

The decade of the Great Depression deserves special attention 
for two reasons. In addition to the fact that incarceration rates 
were below predictable levels, the 1930s witnessed the first attempt 
in U.S. history to alleviate the problems caused by mass 
unemployment through direct economic relief. These two events 
were closely interrelated. 

Incarceration rates increased sharply until 1931, when significant 

. relief expenditures were initiated, after which they decreased. From 
the. year 1931 until the beginning of. economic recovery and the 
decline of relief programs in 1940, the relationship between 
economic relief expenditures and incarceration rates was 
inverse—the more money that was-spent on economic relief, the. 
lower the rates of incarceration. This special relationship, like the 
overall relationship between unemployment and incarceration, 
underscores the economic basis of the prison problem in the United 
States. Current trends, however, suggest a fundamentally changed 
relationship between capitalism and incarceration. 

The turning point in modern penal practice occurred in the early 
1980s. Maximum utilization of the U.S. prison system as a weapon 
of class warfare was part of the neoconservative agenda initiated 
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during the Reagan administration. As the keynote ee to the’ 
1981 convention of the American Correctional Association (formerly 
the American Prison Association—the same organization addressed 
by Thorsten Sellin during the Second World War), United States 
Associate Attorney General Rudolph Giuliani articulated the new 
policy in classical conservative terms. “In the beginning,” he said, 
“man formed government to protect against the danger of invaders 
from without as well as predators from within. National defense 
and domestic defense are, therefore, the two primal functions of any 

government. Our criminal justice system is charged with one of 
` these two primal tasks.” No subsequent administration, including 
that of Democratic President Bill Clinton, has deviated from the 
prison policies established during the early 1980s. 

Looking back at charts 1 and 2 reveals that the contemporary 
function of prisons in America is unprecedented, but there is much 
more to the story. The prison population, as high as it is, is only 
the tip of the iceberg. There are millions more who are under 
“correctional” control. The total adult: population now under 
correctional control exceeds 6.6 million. A breakdown by each 
category of control is revealing. In 2001, the prison population 
accounted for only 20 percent of the total compared to 60 percent 
for probationary control, 11 percent for jails, and 9 percent for 
parole. All of the categories have increased sharply and 
proportionally throughout the 1980-2001 time period. 

There has been a corresponding upward trend in the cost of 
operating the criminal justice system in the United States. Between 
1982 and 1997, expenditures on corrections increased a whopping 381 
‘percent, police costs jumped 204 percent, and disbursements for 
judicial functions expanded 267 percent. Total direct spending on 
the criminal justice system in the United States for the period rose 
by 262 percent. The outlay for criminal justice in the United Srares 
approached $130 billion in 1997. How long these spending levels can 
continue to increase, or even be sustained, remains to be seen. 


National Minorities in Prison 


Any analysis of the American prison system that ignores the 
issue of national minority status. and incarceration is superficial and 
obscures the workings of the system. A central issue in the analysis 
of incarceration in America is the fact that currently 65 percent of 
the inmate population consists of minority people, while those 
minorities compose less that 25 percent of the population at large. 

Detailed statistics on black -prisoners are available. There has 
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been a steady upward trend in incarcerating black Americans 
throughout the second half of the twentieth century, beginning at 30 
percent of the total prisoner population in 1940 and reaching 48 
percent in 1995, an increase of 18 percent despite the fact that the 
black proportion of the nation has increased only 2.6 percent during 
the same period of time. A corresponding upward trend is apparent 
in local and county jails across the nation. 

While jail incarceration rates for whites rose only slightly 
between 1984 and 1997, rates for blacks increased substantially. The 
1997 jail incarceration rate for blacks was five times higher than the 
rate for whites. This jai] trend clearly parallels the increasing prison 
incarceration rates for black Americans, illustrating the extent that 
racial disparity pervades the entire correctional system. 

Detailed studies reported by Jan M. Chaiken, the Director of the 
Bureau of Justice Statistics, further reveal the degree to which the 
criminal justice system targets minority males. Table 1 compares 
incarcerated Americans by race, ethnicity, and gender for the year’ 
1996. l 


Table 1: Incarceration Rates by Race, Ethnicity, & Gender, 
United States, 1996 


Number of sentenced prisoners per 100,000 residents of each group. 


Men Women 
Black 3,098 188 
Hispanic 1,278 . 8 
White - 370 23 


Source: Jan M. Chaiken, “Crunching Numbers: Crime and Incarceration at the 
End of the Millennium,” National Institute of Justice Journal (January 2000): 10-17. 
Available http://www.ncjrs.org/pdffilesl/jr0002. 


Broken down by race and ethnicity, the incarceration rates reflect 
the bleak prospects faced by minority Americans. Black men were 
eight times more likely to be incarcerated in 1996 than white men, 
while Hispanic men were two and a half times more likely to be 
imprisoned. Table 1 also reveals that, although incarceration rates 
for women were significantly smaller than those for men, the same 
racial disparities prevailed. 

The disproportion of incarceration rates for men in the age group 
25-29 is especially dramatic. In this age group the racial 
disproportions are significantly higher than in the general prison 
population. Black men in this group are ten times more likely to be 
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in prison than whites, while Hispanic men are three times more 
likely to be incarcerated. 

In terms of correctional control, the percentage of black men 
under correctional supervision is four times higher than white. men 
in every age category with highs approaching 30 percent for black 
men in their prime years of twenty to thirty compared to less than 
8 percent for white men in the same age group. Buried in these 
aggregate statistics is the fact that when the adult probationary 
population in the United States is broken down by race, we find 
that currently only 35 percent of the probationers are black in 
contrast to prison populations where they make up almost 50 
percent of all inmates. These statistics indicate that it is almost as 
difficult for white men to get into prison as it is for black men to 
stay out. 

The lifetime likelihood of going to prison is high for minority 
males. In the process of “crunching numbers,” the Bureau of Justice 
Statistics (BJS) developed a statistical model to predict the chances 
of Americans going to prison during their lifetime. Their model 
predicted that a young black man age sixteen in 1991 had 4 28.5 
percent chance of spending time in prison during his life. . This 
prediction counts only felony convictions and does not include time 
spent in local or county jails. When social class differences within 
the black population are factored in, the prospect of poor black 
males being incarcerated is probably double this figure—closer to 
60 percent. And, if we add the differential jail incarceration rates 
for blacks, a 75 percent likelihood of going to prison is not an 
unreasonable estimate. 

Liberal critics are quick to lamient racial discrimination in the 
criminal justice system but always steer clear of the basic structure 
of capitalism that accounts for the concentration of national 
minorities in prison. The heavy concentration of minority inmates. 
however, comes as no surprise in view of the economic dislocatior 
and. instability endured by national minorities in the United States. 
The unemployment rate for black males is consistently twice that o! 
white males, a consistency which represents a basic fact about.the 
economic life of national minorities compared to the white male 
population—by commonly accepted ‘economic standards, white mer 
_ have faced serious unemployment only. during times ' of econainic 
recession, while,. in stark contrast, minority males. have facec 
recession (and depression) level unemployment since the end of the 
Second World War with exceptions only during the economic 
mobilization periods. of the Korean and Vietnam wars. These 
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employment statistics udka the fact that ‘national minorities have 
historically: served as.the reserve army of wage laborers for American 
capitalism—a function that accounts for their overrepresentation in 
American prisons. 

It must also be added that there is more ‘than economics at 
work in the overrepresentation of minorities in jails and prisons. 
Without a doubt, the black revolt of the 1970s and the ruling class 
reaction against the black population, including the war on drugs, 
is an important issue. However, this is a matter that deserves 
separate, in-depth analysis, one which the author is currently 
undertaking. 


The Politics of Imprisonment 


The class contradictions that produce mass incarceration 
periodically break into open antagonism—three major waves and one 
tipple of prison disturbances in modern American history bear this 
out. The first wave occurred in 1929 and 1930, when there were 
eleven major prison uprisings across the nation. The second wave 
started in 1952 and ended in 1955. Riots in this period were more 
widespread and costly than those of the depression. During these 
four years, there were forty-seven major rebellions that resulted in 
considerable loss of life and property damage in excess of $10 
million. The last major wave was from 1968 through 1971. During 
this period there were forty major disturbances, including the 
historic insurrection at the Attica Correctional Facility in upstate 
New York. The ripple of prison disturbances that took place from 
1986-1991 witnessed only eight significant events. Of these, only 
one, the 1987 Cuban immigrant riot at the U.S. Penitentiary in 
Atlanta, was serious. Placing these four surges of prison 
insurrections in historical perspective illuminates the politics of 
imprisonment in America. 

The first three waves of prison insurrections all happened in 
times of economic recession immediately after periods of relative 
prosperity when both the rate of new prisoners received from the 
‘Courts and total prisoner populations had been relatively low and 
‘stable. In all three periods the massive uprisings took place when 
tlie. prisons of the nation were filling up again. 
~ In each of these periods. of massive influx, the prisoner 
population’ underwent significant qualitative as well as quantitative 
changes. Young | men in the prime of life were being pushed into 
prison by the economic pressures of the stagnant economy, and they 
‘reacted against the ‘injustice. The growing proportion of the minority 
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inmate population heightened the conflict, especially in the 1960s 
and. 1970s. 

During the initial periods of build-up, the prisons were least 
prepared to handle the flood of new convicts. After extended 
periods of functioning as custodians for reduced populations of 
older and more tractable inmates, neither the prison personnel nor 
the physical facilities were up to the task. Within these critical 
periods the prison system had to operate on a peculiar variation of 
the law of supply and demand by first accommodating the overload 
and then justifying the need for more funds, guards, and buildings, 
by pointing to the overcrowded and substandard conditions of the . 
system. It was in these acute periods, when the demands on the 
prison system surpassed its resources, that the widespread uprisings 
took place. In these three critical periods the politics of 
imprisonment in America became clear. 

The mere ripple of disturbances that occurred during the 
extraordinary prison build-up of the last twenty years indicates that 
the state has learned its lessons from the first three waves of 
prison disturbances--especially from the openly antagonistic 
insurrections of the 1960s and 1970s. 


Lessons of the 1960s and 1970s 


Prison officials learned two important lessons from the 
insurrections of the 1960s and 1970s. The first lesson was the threat 
to the American prison system posed by politically unified inmates. 
Many prisoners of the time were conscious of the politics of 
imprisonment in America—they could see that national minorities 
were overrepresented behind bars and understood all too well that 
their position in society accounted for that disparity. African- 
American inmates across the country were organizing and rallying 
around figures like George Jackson, the black inmate in California 
who gave the ultimate insider’s voice to the politics of 
imprisonment in America in his powerful books: Soledad Brother: 
The Prison Letters of George Jackson, which was published in 
October 1970 and circulated widely, and Blood in My Eye, published 
posthumously in February 1972. It was the killing of George Jackson 
inside California’s San Quentin State Prison on August 21, 197] that 
set the stage for the most political and bloodiest prison uprising in 
American history. 

At Attica prison in upstate New York over 800 inmates fasted: in 
a silent memorial to Jackson on August 22, the day after his death. 
Attica officials, faced with an inmate population that. was. 
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predominately minority and politically agitated, and alarmed by the 
degree of organization apparent in the demonstration of solidarity, 
tightened security, setting in motion a series of events that led to 
the uprising that began on September 9 and ended with a tactical 
strike on September 13. 

Shortly after the initial rebellion at Attica, the inmates began to 
organize in D-yard of the prison. In the manifesto they prepared, it 
is evident they understood the politics of imprisonment—their 
recognition of the purpose of prisons in America and their demand 
to be taken to a non-imperialist nation make this clear. Unified by a 
political understanding of their situation, the inmates found the 
will to resist and transformed the Attica riot into a full-blown 
insurrection against the status quo. They issued their manifesto and 
tried to use the hostages they had taken to pressure the authorities 
into negotiations under the watchful eyes of the outside observers 
whom they had invited. 

Oppression at Attica, however, proved to be non-negotiable. The 
insurrection was quelled on September 13 by a coordinated assault 
force of over two hundred state troopers. Tactical units, armed with 
shotguns and covered by teams of snipers equipped with high- 
powered rifles and stationed on the rooftops of the surrounding 
buildings, advanced through a fog of tear gas and attacked the 
insurgents in D-yard of the prison. 

Tom Wicker of the New York Times, one of the Ee 
documented the fury of state, repression at Attica in his book, A 
Time to Die. A full accounting of the fire that rained down on the 
inmates and hostages that day was never made, however at least 
thirty-nine rounds of shotgun ammunition were discharged within 
D-yard, spraying the inmates with 390 buckshot pellets. The total 
number of high-powered rifle cartridges fired at the inmates was 
. never determined. The final tally of the carnage at Attica was forty- 
three dead, including ten hostages. Three hostages, eighty-five 
inmates, and one state trooper were wounded. 

The inmates at Attica experienced the full fury of state 
repression, which did not end when the firing ceased. Wicker 
recounted the brutal physical and mental reprisals committed 
against: the inmates that- day, as well as the onslaught of legal 
„retaliation=in the three years following the insurrection, over 1,400 
counts of criminal action were cited in indictments against sixty- 
one. Atticd inmates. The trials and punishment of the inmates 
“continued for the remainder of the decade, and the political fallout 
| from the assault continues today. 
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The negative political backlash and legal consequences that 
resulted from the use of lethal force against the unarmed inmates at 
Attica was the second lesson learned by prison and state officials. 
The retaking of Attica prison became a symbol of the excessive use 
of government force. In the aftermath of the violence, widespread 
criticism led to the establishment of a special state commission to 
investigate all aspects of the incident, including the actions of then 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller. In 1974, 1,200 of the inmates who 
claimed they were beaten and tortured by correctional officers at 
Attica filed a class action lawsuit and, after twenty-five years of 
litigation, won a sizable monetary settlement. 

Current policies of incarceration reflect the CR that were 
learned from the 1960s and 1970s and account for the minimal levels 
of prison disturbances in the face of the unprecedented incarceration 
rates of the last thirty years. These policies of incarceration include 
extensive building projects to increase prison capacity, widespread 
adoption of the latest in prison technology, and recruitment of a 
vast army of correctional personnel. Among the most draconian, 
and, at the same time, most effective of current policies is the 
adoption and expansion of supermax incarceration across the nation. 


Supermax Prisons 


“Supermax” is the correction community’s abbreviation for 
“super-maximum security” incarceration. Chase Riveland, the 
semi-official spokesman for U.S. Department of Justice, defines a 
supermax prison as: 

...a highly restrictive, high-custody housing unit within a secure 

facility, or an entire secure facility, that isolates inmates from the 

general population and from each other due to the grievous crimes, 
repetitive assaultive or violent behavior, the threat of escape or 


actual escape from a high-custody facility(s), or inciting or 
threatening to incite disturbances in a correctional institution. 


Widespread use of supermax incarceration is a recent 
development. Prison administrators have traditionally isolated 
troublesome inmates, but legal challenges to these “jails within 
prisons” during the 1970s and 1980s restricted their usefulness to 
prison officials. Supermax prisons, whether new or retrofitted 
facilities, are designed and built “with the express purpose of 
incarcerating inmates under highly isolated conditions with severely 
limited access to programs, exercise, staff, or other inmates.” 
Supermax prisons effectively subvert legal restraints on the practice 
of segregation and, since all the inmates in these. facilities are 
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essentially in solitary confinement, maximize the power of the 
institutions to control individuals. 

Supermax incarceration directly addresses the lessons learned by 
prison officials from the 1960s and 1970s. The threat to the prison 
system posed by politicized inmates has been drastically reduced: A 
common policy during those earlier times was the practice of 
“dispersion’—problem inmates, once identified, were spread around 
the system, housed in other states, or transferred to a federal 
facility in order to prevent them from uniting. Of course, the result 
in many cases was that politicized inmates resumed recruiting and 
organizing at their new destinations. Supermax incarceration solves 
this threat by housing all agitators and other “troublemakers” 
together in high security institutions. A collateral benefit of 
isolating “troublemakers” under supermax security is to prevent 
their contact with undesirable outside influences, like the power 
that George Jackson wielded during the 1960s and 1970s. At the 
same time, supermax incarceration addresses the second lesson 
learned from the political insurrections of the radical period—the 
use of lethal force against organized inmates and consequent 
political fallout has been minimized during the last twenty-five 
years. 

Life in supermax is austere. Inmates typically spend twenty-three 
hours a day alone in their cells with little or no human contact. 
Cell, unit, and shower doors are operated remotely from a control 
center. In some units, even periodic trips to the showers are 
eliminated by pre-programmed in-cell shower facilities. Medical, 
religious, and counseling services are limited to cell-front visits or 
provided through closed-circuit television. Meals and laundry are 
passed through security ports that also allow access for guards to 
safely secure or remove restraints or to use gas and/or firearms to 
subdue combative or resistive inmates. The isolation of supermax, 
“however, does not provide privacy—inmates are continuously 
monitored through cameras or listening devices and communicated 
to through intercoms. 

In-cell activity is limited by tight restrictions on property, and 
out-of-cell activity is rare. Inmates are moved in restraints and 
escorted by at least two guards. They may be allowed to exercise 
for three to seven hours a week alone in a contained space and may 
be allowed one or more non-contact visits per month by approved 
visitors. Communication with the outside world varies by institution 
but is limited and closely monitored. . 

‘Few rehabilitation programs are available to supermax inmates. 
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There are no meaningful work programs and educational 
opportunities are limited and available only through television or 
correspondence. Staff chaplains, or approved clergy or volunteers 
may provide religious services through cell-front visits, but few, if 
any, religious articles are allowed. 

Use of institutional violence is an ever-present threat in 
supermax units. Force used to restrain and move inmates in and 
out of cells is considered “routine.” Other uses of force anticipated 
by prison officials include executing cell extractions, intervening in 
self-destructive behavior, and subduing combative or resistive 
inmates. 

Among the worst features of supermax incarceration is the fact 
that assignment of prisoners to isolation is arbitrary. Unlike 
traditional prisons where segregation must be justified and 
administered according to due process, the authority for placing 
inmates in and removing them from a supermax facility is totally 
bureaucratic and therefore discretionary. 

Little consideration is given to the immediate and long-term 
impact of supermax incarceration on inmates. Riveland’s position on 
the issue is evasive, “Little is known about the impact of locking an 
inmate in an isolated cell for an average of twenty-three hours per 
day with limited human interaction, little constructive activity, and 
an environment that assures maximum control over individuals.” In 
view of the facts that the psychopathological effects of solitary 
confinement have been known for over 150 years, and that the 
United States Supreme Court condemned solitary confinement on 
psychiatric grounds in 1890, Riveland’s position on the impact of 
solitary confinement is more than evasion—it is blatant 
disinformation. 

If we really want to know what isolation does to men, we can 
listen to the loud and clear voices of the inmates themselves. George 
Jackson, who spent eight and a half of his eleven years in prison in 
solitary confinement, offered an explicit description of the effects of 


punitive segregation at Soledad prison’s notorious O Wing, Max 
Row: 


It destroys the logical processes of the mind, a man’s thoughts 
become completely disorganized. The noise, madness streaming 
from every throat, frustrated sounds from the bars, metallic sounds 
from the walls, the steel trays, the beds bolted to the walls, the 
hollow sounds from a cast iron sink or toilet. 


The human smells, the human waste thrown at us, unwashed 
bodies, the rotten food. When a white con leaves here he’s ruined 
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for life. No black leaves Max Row walking. Either he leaves on the 
meat wagon or he leaves licking at the pig’s Teet. 


It is remarkable how accurately George Jackson’s description 
illustrates the findings of a later psychiatric study conducted by Dr. 
Stuart Grassian that documented the psychopathological. effects of 
solitary confinement. One symptom of psychopathology is. perceptual, 
change. Grassian quotes one prisoner on sounds and smells in 
solitary corifinement: 

You get sensitive to noise—the plumbing system. Someone in the: 

tier above me pushes the button on the faucet, the water rushes 

through the pipes—it’s too loud, gets on your nerves. | can’t stand 
it--I start to holler. Are they doing it on purpose? After a while 
you can’t stand it. Meals—I used to eat everything they served. 

Now I can’t stand the smells—the meat—the only thing I can stand 


to eat is the bread...Difficult to breathe, stale, awful smell from the 
toilets—the stench starts to feel unbearable. 


Grassian reports that the inmates only experienced these 
symptoms while they were in solitary. He goes on to document 
other symptoms, including: affective disturbances, difficulties with 
thinking, concentration, and memory; disturbances of thought 
content; and problems with impulse control. It is important to note 
that Grassian’s study was done on the effects of short-term solitary 
-confinement—the median duration of segregation in his study was 
two months with a range of eleven days to ten months, and 
prisoners were, by law, given at least twenty-four hours of relief 
from isolation every fifteen days. Length of stay in supermax, in 
contrast, is indeterminate with some inmates serving their entire 
sentence in solitary confinement. 

And what happens to these inmates if or when they get out of 
prison—what is the long-term impact of isolation? Again, Riveland 
is evasive: “Are potential negative effects greater after an individual 
has been in such a facility for three months, one year, three years, 
five years, or more? Do extended isolation, absence of normal 
stimuli, and a controlling environment result in damage to an 
inmate’s psyche? Research in this area is sparse.” 

Unfortunately, Grassian offers no answer to the question because 
his study was limited to the effect on men currently incarcerated. 
But, again, we can turn to George Jackson, who offered a keen 
insider’s follow-up study of the survivors of O Wing, Max Row. 
They end up, he said, as either political activists or broken men. He 
elaborated: 


The broken men are so damaged that they will never again be 
suitable members of .any sort of social unit. Everything that was 
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still good in them when they entered the joint, anything that may 
have escaped.the ruinous effects of black colonial experience, 
anything that may have been redeemable when they first entered 
the joint—is gone when they leave it. 


This camp brings out the very best in brothers or destroys them 
entirely. But none are unaffected. None who leave here are normal. 


Prison officials know very well what solitary confinement can do 
to men. Riveland recognizes the resistance to supermax practices: 
“...a faction made up of corrections officials, inmates, and inmate 
advocates has raised concerns about or even condemned them. They 
suggest they are ‘cruel and inhumane,’ susceptible to abuses, and 
damaging to the inmates housed in them.” In the final analysis, 
however, he reports that many corrections officials defend the use 
of supermax units as “beneficial.” In other words, supermax 
incarceration serves their need to control inmates and prison 
officials are going to keep on using it regardless of any short or 
long-term damage to inmates. 

Despite the harm to inmates and the fact that the 
constitutionality of supermax incarceration is unclear and prison 
officials anticipate legal challenges, the practice is widespread and 
growing. As of 1997, there were at least fifty-seven supermax 
facilities in operation nationwide (including sixteen in Texas alone) 
and a minimum of ten additional prison systems developing 
supermax programs and facilities. 

State and prison officials have learned their lessons well—the 
current level of oppression maintained in American prisons has 


prevented any large-scale prison disturbances like those of the 1960s 
and 1970s. 


The Prison Problem Now 


‘Despite the widespread practice of supermax incarceration, the 
development of what have been called “roboprisons,” and the 
enthusiastic adoption of “technocorrections” by probation and parole 
officials, the prison problem in America is rapidly reaching crisis 
proportions. The forces causing the crisis are both economic and 
political. l 

Current mass incarceration in America is a result of the 
deindustrialization of the nation during the past twenty-five years 
and the consequent social and economic dislocations that 
disproportionately impact minority Americans. The direct 
relationship between unemployment and incarceration that existed 
from the 1930s to the 1980s has been changed—the prison system 
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now holds enough of the reserve army of wage laborers for extended 
periods to actually keep the official unemployment rate down—a 
development unforeseen by prison observers of the past. When I 
made the prediction in 1983, that “...che prison problem in America 
can only get worse,” I did not anticipate the latest refinements in 
the machinery of oppression. 

The prison crisis has already begun. Current indicators suggest 
that the chronic economic recession that was avoided during the 
last twenty years is upon us. This recession, like the economic 
contractions of capitalism in the past, will produce a flood of new 
prisoners that will have to be accommodated in a system that is 
presently at, or near, capacity. The economic costs of mass 
incarceration: and -correctional control in America are already 
staggering and cannot be maintained. Despite the savings provided 
by technology in prison construction, maintenance, and 
administration, the economic costs are still excessive, a fact that 
even the government number crunchers recognize. As the economy 
contracts and tax revenues dwindle, federal and state governments 
are slipping deeper into deficit. Prisons are already being targeted 
for budget cuts, and the political crisis of the system, deferred by 
the expansive and expensive prison policies of the last twenty years 
is pending—the prison problem is becoming a political issue again. 

Ironically, supermax prisons might be the first to go—the cost of 
keeping masses of men in concentrated solitary confinement has 
proven to be much greater than even regular maximum-security 
incarceration. The closing down of supermax facilities alone could 
spark widespread prison insurrections because it would put the 
“troublemakers” back among the general prison population. Once 
that happens, protest and resistance would follow, and the voice of 
American prisoners, silenced for so long, would be heard again—it 
would echo the “sound before the fury of those who are oppressed” 
proclaimed at Attica in 1971. 


What Can Be Done Now? 


During their confrontation with the state, the inmates at Attica 
called upon the conscientious citizens of America for assistance—a 
call. made over thirty years ago but still critical today. There is 
.-much to be done to help inmates. 
~. Prison reform is an important political issue. Revolutionaries 
must establish links with prisoners whenever possible. It is essential 
for inmates to understand why they are behind bars and know that 
they have outside support. -Breaking the isolation of supermax 
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prisoners will require concerted legal action. We must support the 
ongoing legal challenges to supermax incarceration and initiate 
action against states that practice supermax housing and have not 
yet been challenged. Termination of supermax isolation will not only 
relieve individual prisoners of exceedingly oppressive conditions, 
but will directly challenge the prison system. 

Prison projects can be established to organize and raise the 
money needed to fund the legal campaign against “supermax” and 
other challenges to the system. These prison projects should include 
representatives from the communities most impacted by 
incarceration, especially blacks and Latinos, and can aid in the 
rehabilitation of prisoners, a task that has been all but abandoned 
by the state. Local prison projects can network and form working 
coalitions with state, regional, and national prison reform groups. A 
search of the Internet reveals that much is already being done. 
Sharing experience and coordinating efforts strengthen the 
movement. 

But prison reform must always be revolutionary—within the 
prison movement we must emphasize the relationship between 
capitalism and incarceration in America and its devastating impact 
on the working class, especially national minorities. Revolutionary 
consciousness is the only real hope for those oppressed by the 
system. George Jackson’s testimony to this essential fact is 
important to recall—in his autobiography, he confessed his early 
criminal mentality and recounted how he got into trouble with the 
law and was offered a light jail sentence in a plea bargain 
agreement. At sentencing, however, he was sent to a penitentiary 
with a term of one year to life. Jackson explains: 

That was in 1960. I was eighteen years old. I’ve been here ever 

since. I met Marx, Engels, Trotsky, and Mao when I entered prison 

and they redeemed me. For the first four years I studied nothing 
but economics and military ideas. I met black guerrillas, George 

“Big Jake” Lewis, and James Carr, W. L. Nolen, Bill Christmas, 


Tony Gibson, and many, many others. We attempted to transform 
the black criminal mentality into a black revolutionary mentality. 


George Jackson concluded his autobiography with the following 
lines sent to him in-a note from .an inmate who had previously 
resisted the revolutionary view of the prison problem: 


Without the cold and desolation of winter there 
could not be the warmth and splendor of spring! 
. Calamity has hardened my mind, and turned it.to steel! 


Power to the People! 
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The health sector of the United States is in profound disarray. 
Even though the United States spends more on health care (14 
percent of its GNP). than any other country, we still have problems 
that no other developed capitalist country faces. Let me list some 
of them. The first and most overwhelming problem is that no less 
' than forty-four million of our people have no form of health benefits 
coverage whatsoever. The majority of them are working people, and 
their children, who cannot afford to pay the health insurance 
premium that would enable them to get care in time of need. Many 
of them work for small companies that cannot or will not pay their 
part of the health insurance premium. Because these individuals 
cannot pay for insurance, they do not get needed care, and many 
die as a consequence. The most credible estimate of the number of 
people in the United States who have died because of lack of 
medical care was provided by a study carried out by Professors 
David Himmelstein and Steffie Woolhandler (New England Journal 
of Medicine 336, no. 11 [1997]). They concluded that almost 100,000 
people died in the United States each year because of lack of needed 
care—three times the number of people who died of AIDs. It is 
important to note here that while the media express concern about 
AIDs, they remain almost silent on the topic of deaths due to lack 
of medical care. Any decent person should be outraged by this 
situation. How can we call the United States a civilized nation 
when it denies the basic human right of access to medical care in 
time of need? No other major capitalist country faces such a 
horrendous situation. 

- But the problem does not end here, with the uninsured. An even 
larger problem is the underinsured, that is, people whose health 
benefits coverage is inadequate. Most people find, at a crucial 
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moment in their lives when they really need care, that their health 
insurance coverage does not include the type of medical problem 
they have, the type of intervention they need, or the type of tests or 
pharmaceuticals they require—or, that it covers only a minute 
portion of what must.be paid for the services. We, as Americans, 
are the citizens with the least amount of health benefits coverage in 
the western world. Even the federal programs, such as Medicare 
(which in theory should cover all care for the elderly), are very 
insufficient. In every European country and in Canada, the elderly 
do not have to pay for the pharmaceuticals they need. Not so in the 
United States, where many elderly must cut back on necessities in 
` order to pay for the drugs they need. In the United States, 35 
percent of the elderly cut back on their food purchases so they can 
afford their medications. But where the cruelty of the system 
reaches its utmost is among those who are dying. Among the 
terminally ill, 39 percent indicate that they have “moderate to severe 
problems” in paying their medical bills. No other major capitalist 
country comes even close to this level of inhumanity. 
_ The overwhelming majority of people living in the United States 
are faced with such inhuman prospects due to inadequate health 
care. You may have seen the movie John Q, which shows the anger 
and frustration of a manufacturing worker who suddenly finds out 
(as do millions of Americans every day) that treatment of his son’s 
life-threatening condition is not covered by the family’s health 
insurance. 
Obviously, the problem in the United States is not lack of funds. 
As I mentioned before, we spend much more on health care than 
any other country. What, then, is the cause of this situation? 


The Distribution of Power in the United States 


In order to answer this question, we have to understand how 
power is distributed in the United States. Indeed, the health care 
sector of any society is the best mirror of the power relations 
existing in that country. In the United States, most people would 
agree that race is a category: of power. In general, whites have more 
power than blacks or Hispanics. And the mortality statistics reflect 
this. A black man with a cardiovascular disease is 1.8 times more 
likely to die of it than is a white man with the same disease. 

Also, it is generally agreed that men have more power than 
women. Gender and race are indeed categories of power. But these 
factors by themselves cannot explain why we have the type of health 
services we have. Needless to say, racism and sexism have an 
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enormous influence on the health conditions of people living in the 
United States and on the characteristics of the country’s medical 
care sector. But, they alone do not go to the root of the problem, 
which is class power. The most important variable that predicts 
people’s type of work, education, housing, consumption, and 
standard of living, and the types of diseases they. have and how 
long they are likely to live, is the class they belong to. Of course, 
within each class, race and gender play a significant role. But in 
today’s United States, class is the most important category of 
power. A blue-collar worker with cardiovascular disease is 2.4 times 
more likely to die of the disease than is a corporate lawyer. Class 
mortality differentials are, indeed, the largest mortality differentials 
in the United States (V. Navarro, ed., The Political Economy of 
Social Inequalities: Consequences for Health and Quality of Life). 

I am aware that class is almost an un-American category. It is 
widely assumed in the media that we are a middle-class society, 
with the majority of our people in the middle, a few at the top—the 
rich—and a few at the bottom—the poor. This is the most 
commonly referred to class structure in the United States: rich, 
middle class, and poor. Also, in polls people are frequently asked 
to define themselves by the group to which they belong. Time 
Magazine regularly asks people, are you upper class, middle class, 
or lower class? Not surprisingly, most people respond “middle 
class.” Actually, I have always admired. the tolerance and patience of 
average folks. I must admit that if someone were to ask me whether 
I am a member of the lower class, I would respond “your mother 
also!” “Lower class” is clearly an offensive term. Yet large sectors 
of our working people are frequently referred to as the lower 
classes. Classism is as prevalent in the language as are racism and 
sexism, if not more so. 

This perception of our class structure—rich, middle, poor, or 
upper, middle, lower—is heavily ideological and profoundly wrong. 
Actually, our class structure is remarkably similar to that of most 
of the capitalist developed countries of Europe. At the top we have 
a group that in Europe is called the bourgeoisie. We don’t use that 
term since it sounds too French. We call this group the corporate’ 
class, since most of its members are the top brass of corporate 
America. These are the.individuals whose incomes derive primarily 
from property. It includes, among others, top executives of insurance 
‘ companies and the CEOs of large corporations—groups that play a 
key role in the health care sector of this country. 

Next we have what Europeans call the petit bourgeoisies, but 
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what we call the upper-middle classes, which include owners of 
mid-size enterprises and highly trained and paid professionals, 
among others. Below this, in terms of power, is the middle class, 
which includes craft workers and artisans, self-employed people, 
and technical and administrative personnel. Then we have the 
working class, which includes clerical, manufacturing, and service 
workers, individuals who are supervised, who work at repetitive 
jobs, and are paid by hourly wages. The working class represents 
around 60 percent of our population—the majority of the U.S. 
population. 


Power in the U.S. Medical Care Sector 


How does class power explain the U.S. health sector? Very easily. 
The United States is alone among the developed capitalist countries 
in not having a national health program, a universal health care 
program funded by the government or by social security. The United 
States is also the only country in the developed world where most 
people get their health benefits coverage through their employer. 
This unique situation is rooted in the Taft-Hartley Act, which 
basically legislated that the working people of this country should 
-have their health benefits coverage through highly decentralized 
collective bargaining agreements. This explains why the steelworkers 
in Baltimore, who have strong unions, have fairly comprehensive 
health benefits coverage, while the clerks in the local supermarket, 
who don’t have a union, have pretty lousy health benefits coverage 
or no coverage at all. Let me point out; though, that even those 
sectors with the best coverage, like the steelworkers, have much 
less coverage than their fellow workers in all other developed 
capitalist countries. Moreover, in the United States, even these 
workers are losing their coverage in today’s anti-union climate. 
Today steelworkers pay 32 percent of all their medical care costs as 
out-of-pocket expenses, a 50 percent increase over just five years 
ago. The deterioration of the economic situation is having an 
enormous human cost. More than one million people (mostly 
workers and their families) lose their health insurance every year, 
and another sixty-two million see their health benefits coverage 
reduced or their premiums increased. 

Notice, too, that if your health insurance benefit is dependent on 
your job, then when you are fired, you lose not only your salary but 
also the health benefits coverage for yourself and your family. This 
is why workers think twice before making trouble, since getting 
fired has a higher human cost in the United States than in any 
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other country. And this was precisely the intention of the 
Taft-Hartley Act: to discipline labor. The employers knew the value 
of work-related health benefits as an instrument to discipline labor. 
The Taft-Hartley Act also forbids the working class of the United 
States to act as a class. It forbids sympathy strikes, which is why 
steelworkers cannot strike in support of, for example, coal miners. 
This inability to go out on sympathy strikes weakens labor 
dramatically. Again, no other country has this type of legislation. 
Not even Prime Minister Thatcher was able to put such a law, as 
she intended to, through the British Parliament. If the working class 
could add pressure as a class (as do workers in other countries 
when they call a general strike to make their voice heard), then it 
could have enormous power, certainly enough to force the 
government to provide health benefits through progressive taxation. 

You may well ask why this situation continues and is 
reproduced. The answer is, again, because of class power, that is, 
because the corporate class, such as insurance bosses and large 
employers, has enormous power in our political system. This class 
power manifests itself in many different forms. One of them is the 
class composition of the top decision-making bodies of our 
government: 84 percent of cabinet members, 78 percent of the 
Senate, and 62 percent of the House over the last forty-two years 
have been members of the corporate class. The remainder have been 
members of the upper-middle class. There are very few from the 
lower-middle class or from the working class. One of these is a 
' senator for Maryland, Barbara Mikulski, who was a social worker 
before being elected to the U.S. Senate. Politicians of working class 
backgrounds tend to be the most progressive. But there are 
remarkably few of them in the U.S. Congress. 

Let me stress that the same class composition we see in these 
decision-making bodies of our government also occurs in our health 
care institutions. For one example, look at who sits on the Board of 
Trustees of the Johns Hopkins University and of the Johns Hopkins . 
Hospital. You will see that they are the CEOs of some of the most 
powerful insurance, banking, and manufacturing corporations in 
Maryland. Actually, there is not one hospital in the entire Baltimore 
region that has on its board a member of the working class—which 
happens to be the majority of the Baltimore population. 

These points need to be made, because in our country you may 
have been encouraged to check for the presence of minorities and 
women in positions of power, and to denounce institutions as 
discriminatory when you see very few minorities and women in 
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them. I encourage you to continue doing this. But I have to stress 
that if your concern is—as it should be—to improve the 
representativeness of our institutions, then class plays a key role. 
You should ask not only about the race and gender of the members 
of boards, but also about what class they belong to, pressing for 
changes in the class composition of those boards. If you press for 
that, you will soon encounter an enormous resistance—much, much 
larger than when you ask for an end to race or gender 
discrimination. 

Another way that class power is reproduced in our political 
system is through the privatization of the electoral process. Here 
again, we in the United States are quite unique. In no other country 
does money play such a key role in the electoral process. As Senator 
Mikulski said recently, “money is the milk of politics.” And most of 
that money comes from the corporate class: in 2000, 92 percent of 
the soft money that went to the key members of Congress who 
make decisions about health care and financial matters came from 
large insurance, banking, and employers associations, hospital 
corporations, pharmaceutical firms, and professional associations, 
such as the AMA. Indeed, it is an alliance of corporate and 
upper-middle-class interests that pays for those politicians, paying 
with the aim—successfully achieved—of defending their corporate 
and professional interests. The profits of the medically related 
industries, such as the health insurance industries, have reached an 
all-time high during the administration of George W. Bush, the 
most class-conscious U.S. president since Hoover. 

Let me stress here that this situation is often reproduced in the 
way progressive forces choose to operate. Indeed, we have the most 
divided progressive community in the developed capitalist world. 
We tend to focus on gender or on race or on age, or on specific 
groups or issues. The United States is indeed the country of social 
movements. I of course applaud this diversity, but it is dramatically 
insufficient. For example, the United States has a very powerful 
association of the elderly—the AARP—but our elderly are less taken 
care of than those in any other developed capitalist country. They 
don’t even have their medications included in their health benefits. 
We see the same with women. We have a very strong women’s 
association, NOW. But American women have very limited maternity 
leave: just four weeks without pay. Sweden, which does not have a 
very strong women’s organization, provides a year’s maternity leave 
with pay. 

Why this difference? Class power is the explanation. If you 
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establish a spectrum of capitalist countries, listing them from very 
“corporate friendly” (like the United States) to very “worker 
friendly” (like Sweden), you will find, where the capitalist class is 
very strong, very poor health benefits coverage (in the public as well 
as in the private sectors), highly unequal coverage, and very poor 
health indicators. This is, indeed, the U.S. case. But in countries 
where the working class is very strong, with a strong labor 
movement (as in Sweden, which has been governed by a labor party 
for forty-eight years since the end of the Second World War), you 
will find very comprehensive health benefits coverage, a more equal 
distribution of resources, and better health indicators. The lesson 
here is clear: it is important that we help to strengthen the labor 
movement in the United States, and in doing so we should also 
capitalize on the diversity of the social movements, helping those 
movements to see the basic commonality of their struggles to unite 
rather than divide working people. This is, indeed, the best thing 
you can do to improve the health of our people. 


With the Korean War at least temporarily halted, Indo-China 
remains the scene of the only full-scale war with which the world is 
afflicted today....In origin and essence, the war in Indo-China is a 
struggle for national liberation from colonial bondage....The United 
Sates, at first uninterested, got more and more involved on the French 
side....As President Eisenhower himself emphatically told the state 
governors at Seattle on August 4th...: 


_ So you see, somewhere along the line, this must be blocked 
and it must be blocked now, and that’s what we are trying to do. 

‘So when the United States votes $400 million to help that 
‘{Indo-Chinese] war, we are not voting a giveaway program. We 
are voting for the cheapest way that we can prevent thé 
occurrence of something that would be of a most terrible 
significance to the United States of America, our security, our 
power and ability to get certain things we need from the riches | 
of the Indonesian territory and southeast Asia. - 


The continuance of the war in Indo-China is thus declared on the 
highest authority to be a cardinal aim of United States foreign policy. 
Naturally, administration and military leaders talk about winning the 
war, but it should be specially noted that from the point of view of 
“holding” southeast Asia, which Eisenhower proclaims.as the reason | 
for America’s interest in the war, ‘it is not necessary that- France 
should win-~it is only necessary that Francé should neither lose nor 
bring the war to an end through a negotiated settlement. 


-` —Leo Huberman and Paul M. Sweezy, 
“Indo-China and France,” | Monthly Review, September 1953 
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It took only a few months following the official ending of the Iraq War 
for U.S. imperial designs to unravel almost completely. The Bush 
administration is now under fire from the intelligence community, the 
media, and the political elites for having lied its way into the war with 
its claims regarding Iraqi weapons of mass destruction. More damaging 
still to administration plans, occupying troops and their Iraqi 
collaborators are being killed on an almost daily basis in what is now 
taking on the appearance of a classic guerilla war. This would be 
impossible without the support offered to the insurgents by substantial 
sections of the Iraqi population. Consequently, the United States is being 
compelled to maintain larger numbers of forces than anticipated in Iraq 
(often by extending the duration in which military units remain in the 
country) and the projected term of U.S. military occupation is being 
drawn out. 

What exactly went wrong to thwart Washington’s occupation plans? 
An answer is provided by Richard Haass, who until June 2003 was deputy 
director of policy planning in George W. Bush’s State Department and is 
now president of the prestigious Council on Foreign Relations. In a July 7, 
2003 interview conducted by the Council on Foreign Relations, Haass was 
asked whether prewar planners within the administration anticipated the 
type of disorder now afflicting occupied Iraq. His response offers a rare 
glimpse into the mind-set of those currently wielding power: 

; People [in the administration] underestimated the impact of 

winning the war so quickly and so discreetly. When you look at other 
. large-scale operations after wars, as in Germany and Japan in 1945, 
these are occupations that took place among totally defeated societies, 
. which had really borne the brunt of years and years of physical 
. devastation. One of the ironic consequences of fighting the Iraq war 
so discreetly or surgically is that a lot of the population hadn’t really 
suffered to any significant degree. As a result, the situation in Iraq 
was somewhat different from what people had planned for, and the 
population wasn’t as laid low and wasn’t as accepting of a public 
foreign presence. For interesting reasons, some of the prewar 
_ assumptions just turned out to be wrong. 

Haass’ claim that the war on Iraq was “discreet” and “surgical” is 
exaggerated. But his meaning is crystal clear once the comparison is made 
with Germany and Japan in the Second World War. Iraq did not suffer 
anything like the fire bombing of Dresden or the atomic bombing of 
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` Hiroshima and Nagasaki, aimed at the virtual annihilation of entire urban 
populations and the near total destruction of their infrastructure. 
Consequently, the Iraqi population was not “laid low” in a state of “shock 
and awe” to the same extent. The assumption here is that the killing of 
hundreds of thousands, even millions, of people through virtually 
unlimited warfare over extended periods—and the absolute terror 
associated with this—is more conducive to a successful, occupation, 
because the subsequent resistance against occupying forces is likely to be 
far less. Simply put, those planning the occupation of Iraq took as their 
models occupations following an entirely different war from the one that 
they were fighting. (They would have been better off remembering the 
U.S. occupation of the Philippines at the outset of the twentieth century, 
which led to a guerilla war against. occupying forces that inflicted ten 
times the number of casualties on American troops as the brief Spanish 
American War that had preceded it, and that generated one of the most 
brutal repressions—carried out by the United States troops—in all of 
modern history.) 

The comparison with the occupation of Germany and Japan is 
revealing in another sense as well. Both Germany and Japan were highly 
industrialized capitalist states, already at the center of the system. The 
United States, as the new hegemonic power of the capitalist world 
economy, planned even before the Second World War was over to 
recreate them as bulwarks against the Soviet Union. Iraq, in contrast, 
remains a third world state, not a great power in world-economic terms. 
For the United States the main interest in Iraq is in its oil (since it has 
the second largest reserves in the world) along with its geopolitical 
position, which allows the United States more effectively to threaten Iran 
and to dominate the Middle East as a whole. Although the U.S. plan is to 
carry out regime change in Iraq there is no plan to develop that country 
or to elevate it beyond its current position in the world hierarchy of 
nations. There will be no Marshall Plan for Iraq. Rather Iraq is to be 
reconstructed as an imperial dependency, primarily under U.S. control. A 
clear indication of this is to be found in recent U.S. proposals to finance 
Iraqi reconstruction by mortgaging its future oil production to foreign 
investors (“U.S. May Tap Oil for Iraqi Loans,” L.A. Times, July 13, 2003). 

Little of this is-lost on the Iraqi people, who though finally out from 
under a brutal dictatorship, find themselves occupied by an imperial 
power determined to dictate their future according to its own ends not 
theirs. In Haass’ terms, not being “laid low” and having some idea of the 
future cut out for them, the Iraqi people are not “as accepting of a public 
foreign presence” as the German and Japanese were before them. 
Consequently, attacks on U.S. forces are rising. 

How does this relate to the growing dissent within elite circles in the 
United States? Most of the recent revelations on administration 
misinformation on Iraqi weapons of mass destruction were related to facts 
sufficiently well known to the intelligence community and the media 
before the war for them to have raised questions at that time. But as long 
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Economic Policy of globalization, privatization and liberalization in 199] at 
the behest of the imperialist and the Indian ruling classes (both big 
bourgeoisie and big landlords). An unstated, but ‘central, programme, was 
an onslaught on such gains as had been achieved by the working masses. 
Even government employees were not spared. Organized labor, barring a 
few exceptions, has not been able to resist these attacks. The struggles of 
Balco workers, of the UP State Electricity Board workers against 
privatisation, of the telecom workers, of the workers of Singareni Mines 
etc, are testimonies of these small but significant struggles. 


Despite sporadic resistance, the ruling classes now have aggressively 
implemented the whole of their programme-always presented as sugar- 
coated ‘reforms’: which in reality amount to massive job-cuts, labor-law 
‘reforms’ to employ casual/contract labor in place of permanent workers, 
and so on. The weakness of the organized workers of India has been made 
clear. The Judiciary has endorsed the use of state repression to achieve 
this programme. Draconian laws like POTA in the name of combating 
‘terrorism’ are part of the same process. More than 1075 encounter killings 
took place in 2002 in India excluding J@K and the north-east. Neither the 
Judiciary nor the NHRC has shown much interest in using the delegated 
powers to hold the security forces accountable. At the same time those 
who murdered, raped, and plundered the Muslims in Gujarat are not even 
prosecuted under the ordinary criminal law. 

Simmering discontents find their spontaneous expression in different 
forms, from roadblocks to organized union struggle, and the ruling classes 
are very much aware of this. They are trying to smash these protests at the 
root, and for that they are using every arm of the state machinery. The use 
of the Judiciary against the protesting masses is a continuous thread going 
back to the Raj, but again intensified under the neo-liberal regime. In 1997, 
the division bench of Kerala said that bandhs (general strikes) enforced by 
an association or political party are illega] and unconstitutional. The court 
said that bandhs affecting normal life amounted to trespassing upon the 
fundamental rights of the citizens. The Supreme Court was the upholder of 
this verdict of the Kerala High Court. 

There are many other aspects of this verdict, but we must focus our 
critique upon the ideological attempt to place the interests of struggling. 
employees against those of the whole society. This also is not a new 
phenomenon. In the absence of total resistance against the neo-liberal 
policies, whenever there is struggle of a section of society against a 
particular step of NEP, the ruling class and its lackeys exploit with their 
massive propaganda network all the already exiting divisions among the 
masses — government employees against private sector workers, permanent 
against temporary workers, even divisions based upon caste, religion, and 
region. Now they have arrived at the heart of the matter with this bid to 
curtail the fundamental democratic rights to strike and to struggle. The 
judgment puts “public” convenience above democratic rights. But 
democratic rights must prevail over considerations of convenience, even of 
efficiency. Fascism cannot be justified because “trains run on time”. And a 
final step in the triumph of fascism both in Italy and Germany was the 
crushing by police and Judiciary of the right ro strike. 
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The recent Fifth WTO ministerial conference at Cancun concluded 
without agreement. The media reported this failure as the result of a- 
‘revolt’ on agricultural issues by a group of 21 third world countries led by 
India, China, and Rrazil (the “G21”). It is a fact that the G21 countries 
account for 51 percent of the world population and 65 percent of farmers. 
Some accounts saw the G2] as an ‘emerging force’ countering the 
. dominance of the WTO by the U.S. and the European Union, the core of 
global imperial capitalism. The emergenée of such open contradictions 
among the’ capitalist ruling classes of the WTO countries ‘is surely to be 
welcomed, but it is a long way from the development of a = hopeful 
alternative path of resistance and development. 

A more realistic assessment would see the WTO, with its one nation 
one vote structure, as a disfavoured forum for the United’ States. In the 
World Bank and IMF the United States exercises a unique veto power, 
corresponding to how its ruling class sees its global role. Consequently the 
European Union, and in particular the suddenly more confident ruling 
classes of France and Germany, favor the WTO. They are.more at home in 
multilateral sttuctures. Prior to Seattle in 1999 imperialist rivalries in the 
WTO took a back seat to the imposition of the brutalities of neoliberal 
orthodoxy. Both the- United States and the EU could join in a program 
imposing the rule of their intellectual property monopolies, global access < 
for their hyperdeveloped service sectors, and in general the destruction of 
the remaining: barriers of third world import-substitution development. 
regimes from previous times. 

But the United States has in fact never taken vee trade’ rhetoric: 
seriously. As Peter Gowan explained in these pages in our July-August 
2003 issue: ; 
l (continued on inside back cover) 
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A discourse on poverty and the necessity of reducing its 
magnitude, if not eradicating it, has become fashionable today. It is 
a discourse of charity, in the nineteenth-century-style, which is does 
not seek to understand the economic and social mechanisms that 
generate poverty, although the scientific and technological means to 
eradicate it are now available. 


Capitalism and the New Agrarian Question 


All societies before modern (capitalist) ‘time were peasant 
societies. Their production was ruled by various specific systems 
and logics—but not those-which rule capitalism in a market society 
such as the maximization of the return on capital. . 

Modern capitalist agriculture—encompassing both rich, large- 
scale family farming and agribusiness corporations—is now engaged 
in a massive attack on third world peasant production. The green 
light for this was given at the November 2001 session of the World 
Trade Organization (WTO) in Doha, Qatar. There are many victims 
of this attack—and most are third world peasants, who still make 
up half of humankind. 

Capitalist agriculture governed by the principle of return on 
capital, which is localized almost exclusively in North America, 
Europe, Australia, and in the Southern Cone of Latin America 
employs only a few tens of millions of farmers who are no longer 
peasants. Because of the degree of mechanization and the extensive 
size of the farms managed by one farmer, their productivity generally 
ranges between 1 to 2 million kilograms (2 and 4.5 million pounds) 
of cereals per farmer. 

In sharp contrast, three billion farmers are engaged in peasant 
farming. Their farms can be grouped into two distinct sectors, with 
greatly different scales of. production, economic and social 
characteristics, and levels of efficiency. One sector, able to benefit 


Samir Amin is director of the Third World Forum in Dakar, Senegal. His 
recent books include Specters of Capitalism: A Critique of Current Intellectual 
Fashions (Monthly Review, 1998), and Obsolescent Capitalism: COM anOrey 
Politics and Global Disorder, forthcoming from Zed Books. 
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from the green revolution, obtained fertilizers, pesticides, and _ 
improved seeds: and has some degree of mechanization. The 
productivity of these peasants ranges between 10,000 and -50,000 
kilograms (20,000 and 110,000 pounds) of cereals per year. However, 
the annual productivity of peasants excluded from new technologies 
is estimated to be around 1,009 kilograms (2,000 pounds) of cereals 
per farmer. . | 

The ratio of the productivity of the most advanced capitalist 
segment of the world’s agriculture to the poorest, which was 
around 10 to l before 1940, is now approaching 2000 to I! That 
means that productivity has progressed much more unequally in the 
area of agriculture and food production than in any other area. 
Simultaneously this evolution has led to the reduction of the 
relative prices of food products (in relation to other industrial and 
service products) to one fifth of what they were fifty years ago. The 
new agrarian question is the result of that unequal development. 

Modernization has always combined constructive dimensions, 
namely the accumulation of capital and increasing productivity, with 
destructive aspects—reducing labor to the state of a commodity 
sold on the market, often destroying the natural ecological basis 
needed for the reproduction of life and production, and polarizing 
the distribution of wealth on a global level. Modernization has 
always simultaneously integrated some,. as expanding markets 
created employment, and excluded others, who were not integrated 
in the new labor force after having lost *their positions in the 
`” previous systems. In its ascending phase, capitalist global expansion 
integrated many along with its excluding processes. But now, in the 
third world peasant societies, it is excluding massive numbers of 
people while including relatively few. 

The question raised here is precisely whether this trend will 
continue to operate with respect to the three billion human beings 
still producing and living in peasant societies in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. Sc 

Indeed, what would happen if agriculture and food production 
were treated as any other form of production submitted to the rules 
of competition in an open and deregulated market, as decided in- 
principle at the November 2001 WTO meeting in Doha. Would such 
principles foster the acceleration of production? , 

One can imagine that the food brought to market by today’s 
three billion peasants, after they ensure their own subsistences, 
would instead be produced by twenty million new modern farmers. 
The conditions for the success of such an alternative would include: 
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(1) the transfer of important pieces of good land to the new 
capitalist farmers (and these lands would have to be taken out of 
the hands of present peasant populations); (2) capital (to buy 
supplies and equipment); and (3) access to the consumer markets. 
Such farmers would indeed compete successfully with the billions 
of present peasants. But wee would happen. to those billions of 
people? . 

Under the circumstances, agreeing to. the general principle of 
competition for agricultural products and foodstuffs, as imposed by 
WTO, means accepting the elimination of billions of noncompetitive 
producers within the short historic time of a few decades. What 
- will become of these billions of humans beings, the majority of 
whom are already poor among the poor, who feed themselves with 
great difficulty. In fifty years’ time, industrial development, even in 
the fanciful hypothesis of a continued growth rate of 7 percent 
annually, could not absorb even one-third of this reserve. 

The major argument presented to legitimate the WTO's 
competition doctrine is that such development did happen in 
nineteenth and twentieth ‘century Europe and the United States 
where it produced a modern, wealthy, urban-industrial and post- 
industrial society with modern agriculture able to feed the nation 
and even export food. Why should not this pattern be repeated in 
the contemporary third world countries? 

The argument fails to consider two major factors that make the 
reproduction of the pattern in third world countries almost 
impossible. The first is that the European model developed 
throughout a century and a half along with labor-intensive industrial 
technologies. Modern technologies use far less labor and the 
newcomers of the third world have to adopt them if their industrial 
exports are to be competitive in global markets. The second is that, 
during that long transition, Europe benefited from the massive 
migration of its surplus population to the Americas. 

The contention that capitalism has indeed solved the agrarian 
question in its developed centers has always been accepted by large 
sections of the left, an example being Karl Kautsky’s famous book, 
The Agrarian Question, written before the First World War. Soviet 
ideology inherited that view and on its basis undertook 
modernization through the Stalinist collectivization, with poor 
results. What was always overlooked was that capitalism, while it 
solved the question in its centers, did it through generating a 
gigantic agrarian question in the peripheries, which it can only solve 
through the genocide of half of humankind. Within the Marxist 
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tradition only Maoism understood the magnitude of the challenge, 
Therefore, those who accused Maoism of a “peasant deviation” show 
by this very criticism that they lack the analytical capacity to 
understand imperialist capitalism, which they reduce to an abstract 
discourse on capitalism in general. 

. Modernization through capitalist market liberalization, as 
suggested by WTO and its supporters, finally aligns side by side, 
without’ even necessarily combining, the two components: the 
production of food on a global scale by modern competitive farmers 
mostly based in the North but also possibly in the future in some 
‘ pockets of the ‘South; and, the marginalization, exclusion, and 
further impoverishment of the majority of the three billion. peasants 
of the present third world and finally their seclusion in some kinds 
of reserves. It therefore combines a pro-modernization and 
efficiency-dominant discourse with an ecological-cultural-reserve set 
of policies allowing the victims to survive in a state of material. 
(including ecological) impoverishment. These two components might 
therefore complement, rather than conflict with, one another. 

Can we imagine other alternatives and have them widely 
debated? Ones in which peasant agriculture would be maintained 
throughout the visible future of the twenty-first century, but, which 
simultaneously engage in a process of continuous technological and 
social progress? In this way, changes could happen. at a rate that 
would allow a progressive transfer of the peasants into non-rural 
and ‘non-agricultural employment. 

Such a strategic set of targets involves complex policy mixes at 
national, regional, and global levels. | 

_ At the national level it implies macro policies protecting peasant 


food production from the unequal competition of modernized 


farmers and agribusiness corporations—local and international. This 
will help guarantee acceptable internal food prices—disconnected 
from international market prices, which are additionally biased by 
the agricultural subsidies of the wealthy North. 

Such policy targets also question the patterns of industrial and 
‘urban development, which should be based less on export-oriented 
priorities (¢.g., keeping wages. low which implies low prices for 
food) ‘and more attentive to'a socially-balanced expansion of the 
internal market. Š - 

Simultaneously, this involves an overall pattern of policies to 
ensure national food security—an indispensable condition for a 
country to.be an-active member of the global community, enjoying 
the indispensable margin of autonomy and negotiating capacity. 
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At regional and global levels it implies international agreements 
and policies that move away from the doctrinaire liberal principles 
ruling the WTO—replacing them with imaginative and specific 
solutions for different areas, taking into consideration the specific 
issues and concrete historical and social conditions. 


The New Labor Question 


The planet’s urban population how represents aout half of 
humanity, at least three billion individuals, with peasants making 
up all but a statistically insignificant percentage of the other half. 
The data on this population allow us to distinguish between what 
we can call the middle classes and the popular classes. 

In the contemporary stage of capitalist evolution, the dominant 
classes—formal owners of the principal means’ of production and 
senior managers associated with bringing them into play—represent 
only a very minor fraction of the global population even though the 
share they draw from their societies’ available income is significant. 
To this we add the middle classes in the old sense of the term— 
non-wage-earners, owners of small enterprises, and middle 
managers, who are not necessarily in decline. 

The large mass of workers in the modern segments of production. 
consists of wage-earners who now make up more than four-fifths of 
the urban population of the developed centers. This mass is divided 
into at least two categories, the border between which is both 
visible to the outside observer and truly lived in the consciousness 
of affected individuals. 

There are those who we can label stabilized popular classes in 
the sense that they are relatively secure in their employment, thanks 
among other things to professional qualifications which give them 
negotiating power with employers and, therefore, they are often 
organized, at least in some countries, into powerful unions. In all 
cases this mass carries a political weight that reinforces. its 
negotiating capacity. 

Others make up the precarious popular classes that indlade 
workers weakened by their low capacity for negotiation (as a result 
of their low skill levels, their status as non-citizens, or their race or 
gender) as well as non-wage-earners (the formally unemployed and 
the poor with jobs in the informal sector). We can label this second. 
category of the popular classes “precarious,” rather than “non- 
integrated” or “marginalized,” because these workers are perfectly 
integrated into the systemic logic that commands the accumulation 
of capital. 
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From the available information for developed countries and 
certain Southern countries (from which we extrapolate data) we 
obtain the relative proportions that each of the above- defined 
categories represent in the planet’s urban population. 

Although the centers account for only 18 percent of the planet’s 
population, since their population is 90 percent urban, they are 
home to a third of the world’s urban Se a 


Table 1. Percentages of Total World Urban Population 
(Percentages may not add up ‘exactly due to statistical approximations.) 


Centers Peripheries World 


| Wealthy and middle classes ll Bo 2B 
Popular classes © F 24 54 CS 
Stabilized i ' (13) Gl). 65) 
Precarious ` ©). o (43) (50% 
Total 33 67 100 


Population cóncerned (millions) (1,000) (2,000) (3,000) 


The popular classes account for three-quarters of the world’s - 
urban population, while the precarious subcategory represents two- 
thirds of the popular classes on a world scale. (About 40 percént of ` 
the popular classes in the centers and 80 percent in the peripheries 
are in'the precarious subcategory.) In other words, the precarious 
popular classes represent half (at least) of: the world’s urban 
population and far more than that in the peripheries. 

A look at the composition of the urban popular classes a. half 
century ago, following the Second World War, shows that the ' 
proportions that characterize the structure of the popular classes 
were very different from what they have become. 

At the time, the third world’s share did not exceed half of the 
global urban population (then on the order of a billion individuals) 
versus two-thirds today. Megacities, like those that we know today 
in. practically all countries of the South, did not yet exist. There 
were only a few large cities, notably in China, India, and Latin 
America. 

In the centers, the popular classes benefited, during the postwar 
‘period, from an exceptional situation based on the historic 
compromise imposed on capital by the working classes. This - 
compromise permitted the stabilization of the majority of workers 
in forms of a work organization known as the “Fordist” factory 
system. In the peripheries, the proportion of the precarious—which 
was, as always, larger than in the centers—did not exceed half of 
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the urban popular classes (versus more than 70 percent today). The 
other half still consisted, in part, of stabilized wage-earners in the 
forms of the new colonial economy and of the modernized society 
and, in part, in old forms of craft industries. 

The main social transformation that characterizes the second half 
of the twentieth century can be summarized in a single statistic: the 
proportion of the precarious popular classes rose from less than 
one-quarter. to more than one-half of the global urban population, 
and this phenomenon of pauperization -has reappeared on a 
significant scale in the developed centers themselves. This 
destabilized urban population has increased in a half-century from 
less than a quarter of a billion to more than a billion-and-a-half 
individuals, registering a. growth rate which surpasses those that 
characterize economic expansion, population growth, or the process 
of urbanization itself. 

Pauperization—there is no better term to name the evolutionary 
trend during the second half.of the twentieth century. 

Overall, the fact in itself is recognized and reaffirmed in the new 
dominant language: “reducing poverty” has become a recurring 
theme of the objectives which government policies claim to achieve. 
But the poverty in question is only presented as an empirically 
measured fact, either very crudely by income distribution (poverty 
lines) or a little less crudely by composite indices (such as the 
human development indices proposed by the United Nations 
Development Program), without ever raising the question of the 
logics and mechanisms which generate this poverty. 

Our presentation’ of these same facts goes further because it 
‘allows us precisely to begin explaining the phenomenon and its 
evolution. Middle strata, stabilized popular strata, and. precarious 
popular strata are ‘all integrated into the same system of social 
production, but they fulfill distinct functions within it. Some are 
indeed excluded from the benefits of prosperity. The excluded are 
very much a part of the system and are not marginalized in the 
sense of not being integrated—functionally—into the system. 

Pauperization is a modern phenomenon which is not at all 
reducible to a lack of sufficient income for survival: It is really the 
modernization of poverty and has devastating effects in all 
dimensions of social life. Emigrants from the countryside were 
relatively well integrated into the stabilized popular classes during 
the golden age (1945-1975)—they tended to become factory workers. 
Now those who have recently arrived and their children, are situated 
on the margins of the main productive systems, creating favorable 
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conditions for the substitution of community solidarities for class 


‘consciousness. Meanwhile, women are even more victimized by 


. economic precariousness than are men, resulting in deterioration of 


their material and social conditions. And if feminist movements 
have without doubt achieved important advances in the realm of 
ideas and behavior, the -beneficiaries of these gains are almost 
exclusively middle-class: women, certainly not those of the 


' pauperized popular classes. As for democracy, its credibility—and 


thereforé its legitimacy—is sapped by its inability to curb the 


degradation of conditions of a growing fraction of the popular 
classes. 

. Pauperization is a phenomenon inseparable from polarization on a 
world scale—an inherent product of the expansion of really-existing 
capitalism, which for this reason we must call imperialist by nature. 

Pauperization in the urban popular ‘classes is closely linked to 
the developments which victimize third world peasant societies. 
The submission of these societies to the demands of capitalist 
market expansion supports new forms of social polarization which 
exclude a growing proportion of farmers from access to use of the 


_land. These peasants who have been impoverished or become 


laridless feed—even more than population growth—the migration to 


the shantytowns. Yet all these phenomena are destined to get worse 


as long as liberal dogmas are not challenged, and no corrective 
policy within this liberal framework can check their spread. 
. Pauperization calls into question both economic theory and the 


_ Strategies of social struggles. 


t 


Conventional vulgar economic theory avoids the real questions 
that are posed by the expansion of capitalism. This is because it 
substitutes for an analysis of really-existing capitalism a theory of 


-an-imaginary capitalism, conceived as a simple and continuous 


extension of exchange relations (the market), whereas the system 
functions and reproduces itself on the basis of capitalist production 


and. exchange relations (not simple market relations).. This 
‘substitution is easily coupled with the a priori notion, which 


neither history nor rational argument confirm, that the market is 
self-regulating and produces a social. optimum. Poverty can then 
only be explained by causes decreed to be outside of economic 
logic, such as population growth or policy errors. The relation of 
poverty to the very process of accumulation is dismissed: by 
conventional economic theory, The resulting }iberal virus, which 
pollutes contemporary social thought and annihilates the capacity to 


-understand the world, let alone transform it, hds deeply penetrated 
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the various lefts constituted since the Second World War. The 
movements currently engaged in social struggles for “another world” 
and an alternative globalization will only be able to produce 
significant social advances if they get rid of this virus in order to 
construct an authentic theoretical debate. As long as they have not 
gotten rid of this virus, social movements, even the best 
intentioned, will remain locked in the shackles of conventional 
thought and therefore prisoners of ineffective’ corrective 
propositions—those which are fed by the rhetoric concerning poverty 
reduction. 

The analysis sketched above should contribute to opening this 
debate. This is because it reestablishes the pertinence of the link 
between capital accumulation on the one hand and the phenomenon 
of social pauperization on the other. One hundred and fifty years 
ago, Marx initiated an analysis of the mechanisms behind this link, 
which has hardly been pursued since then—and scarcely at all on a 

global scale. | 
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Cotton.. „production is crucial to economic development in, West 
_ and Central Africa, as well as to the livelihoods of millions of 
people there. Cotton accounts for up to 40 percent. of export 
revenues and 10 percent of gross domestic product in our two 
countries [Burkina Faso and Mali], as well as in Benin and 
Chad....In the period from 2001 to 2002, America’s 25,000 cotton 
farmers received more in subsidies—some $3 billion—than the entire 
economic output of Burkina Faso, where two million people depend 
on cotton. Further, United States.subsidies are concentrated on just 
10 percent of its cotton farmers. Thus the payments to about 2,500 
relatively well-off farmers has the unintended but nevertheless real 
effect of impoverishing some 10 million rural poor people in West 
and Central Africa... 

—President Amadou Toumani Touré of Mali, and President 
_° Blaise’ Compaoré of Burkina Faso, “Your Farm Subsidies are 

= Strangling Us,” New York Times, Op-Ed page, July H, 2003 a 
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Calling Greenspans Bluff 


Too often Alan Greenspan is regarded by members of both parties 
as some kind of all-knowing sage, when in fact he is an extreme 
right-wing economist whose views on the minimum wage, trade, 
taxes, and other issues are directly at odds with the needs of 
working and middle-class Americans. 

I get sick and tired of hearing how well the economy is doing 
when so many are having a difficult time. It’s time.people start 
calling Greenspan’s bluff, showing how out of touch he is with, the 
working class of this country. 

So I have made it my job, when he comes before Congrés twice 
a year, to reveal how reactionary he is. .On.that day I was 
particularly outraged by a remark he had made earlier, when asked 
about the huge loss of manufacturing jobs. Greenspan said 
something. about how it was debatable whether it was harmful to 
lose those jobs. 

-Representative Bernard Sanders (. Independer -Vermon t) 


. The following is the transcript of Representative’ Sanders’ 
` qtiestion-and-answer ‘period with Federal Reserve Chairman Alan 
Greenspan during the Financial Services hearing of July 15, 2003. 


Sanders: Thank you, Madam Chair. 
- And, Mr. Greenspan, nice to see you again. 
Mr. Greenspan, I have long been concerned that you are way out 
-of touch with the needs of the middle class and working families of 
_our country, that you see your major function in your position as the 
. need to represent the. wealthy and large corporations. 
_ And I must tell you that your testimony today only confirms all 
of my suspicions, and I urge you--and I mean this seriously, because 
yowre an honest’ person, I think you just don’t know what’s going 
on in the real world—and I would urge you come with me to 
Vermont, meet real people. The country club and the cocktail parties 
are-net- real America. The millionaires and billionaires | are the 
exception to the rule. 
You talk’ about an improving ‘economy while we. have lost 3 
million private sector jobs ‘in the“ last.two years,’ long-term: 
unemployment is more than ee ere oymeny is higher ye . 
it’s been since 1994.. LAG a 
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We have a $4 trillion national debt,’1.4 million Americans have 
lost their health insurance, millions of seniors can’t afford 
prescription drugs, middle-class families can’t send their kids to 
college because they don’t have the money to do that, bankruptcy 
cases have increased by a record-breaking 23 percent, business’ - 
investment is at its lowest level in more than 50 years, CEOs make 
more than 500 times of what their workers make, the middle class 
is shrinking, we have the greatest gap between the rich and the 
poor of any industrialized nation, and this:is an economy that is 
improving. 

Pd hate to see what would happen if our economy was sinking. 

Now, today you may not have known this—I suspect that you 
don’t—but you have insulted tens of millions of American workers. 

You have defended over the years, among other things, the 
abolition of thé minimum wage—one of your policies—and giving 
huge tax breaks to billionaires. 

But today you have reached a new low, I think, by suggesting 
that manufacturing in America doesn’t matter. It doesn’t matter 
where the product is produced. We’ve lost 2 million manufacturing 
jobs in the last two years alone; 10 percent of our work force. Wal- 
Mart has replaced General Motors as the major employer in America, 
paying people starvation wages rather than living wages, and all of 
that does not matter to you—doesn’t matter. 

If it’s produced in China where workers are making 30 cents an 
hour, or produced in Vermont where workers can make 20 bucks an 
hour, it doesn’t matter. You have told the American people that you 
support a trade policy which is selling them out, only working for 
the CEOs who can take our plants to China, Mexico and India. © 

You insulted Mr. Castle. Mr. Castle, a few moments ago—a 
good Republican—told you that we’re seeing not only the decline of 
manufacturing jobs, but white-collar information technology jobs. 

Forrester Research says that over the next % years, -3.3 
million U.S. service industry jobs and $136 billion-in wages will. 
move offshore to India, Russia, China and the Philippines. 

Does any of this matter to you? Do you give one whit of concern 
for the middle class and wore families of this country? That’s my 
question. 


Greenspan: Congressman, we have the highest standard of living 
in the world. 

Sanders: No, we do not. You go to Scandinavia, and you will 
find that people have a much higher standard of living, in terms of 
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education, health care and decent paying > jobs. Wrong, Mister. 


Greenspan: May I answer your question? 
Sanders: You sure may. 


Greenspan: Thank you. i 

For a major industrial country, we have Geared he most 
advanced technologies, the highest standard of living for a 
country of our size. Our economic growth is crucial to us. The’. 
incomes, the purchasing | power of our employees, our workers, 
our people are, by far, more important than what it is we 
produce. i 

I submit to you--may P 

Sanders: (inaudible) 


Greenspan: The major focus of monetary policy is to create an 
environment in this country which enables capital investment and 
innovation to advance. We are at the cutting edge of technologies in 
the world: We are doing an extraordinary job over the years. 

And people flock to the United States. Our immigration rates’ 
are very high. And why? Because they think this is a wonderful : 
country to come to. 

Sanders: That is an incredible answer. 


eS) 

Oil has not been the ‘ole factor guiding U. S. Tons policy in 
the Middle East, but free access to the region’s enormous reserves— 
now about two-thirds of the world’s known supply—has: been its - 
most consistent and overriding concern..Other considerations have © 
at various times been important, of course, but they have simply not: 
been of the same significance. The events of September Ll were the 
direct result of over fifty years of American involvement in the 
region, the consequence of actions and policiés that have 
‘destabilized the arc of nations extending from the Mediterranean to 
South Asia. Today we live with these outcomes. The United States 
has its oil, but the region is profoundly troubled—and_ so is the 
entire world. ` 

.—Gabriel Kolko, Another-Century of War? oes), p. 19 
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The United States has the most regressive system of welfare for 
poor’ people among developed nations in the twenty-first century, 
and in recent years it has become even more punitive. The world’s 
self-professed leading democracy lacks a national health care policy, 
a universal right to health cate, and a comprehensive family policy. 
Welfare applicants are subjected to personal intrusions, arcane 
regulations, and constant surveillance, all designed to humiliate 
recipients and deter potential applicants. In recent years there has 
been a significant decrease in cash grants to the unemployed and 
underemployed who do not qualify for unemployment insurance. The 
reorganization of the welfare state began under the Clinton 
administration with the devolution of federal policies to the states 
and massive cutting of welfare rolls. The Bush administration, while 
distracted by September 11 and imperial ambitions, has. deepened 
the cuts and introduced important new policies facilitating access 
of ptivate organizations to federal grants. The quickly changing 
‘economic and geopolitical climate has also generated a profound 


-; crisis in the ability of state and local agencies to provide adequate 


human services to the unemployed and growing ranks of 
-impoverished-citizens and immigrants. | 

Meanwhile, the middle and tipper classes enjoy one of the most 
' privileged systems of welfare in the West: a regressive system of 
. taxation; generous, government subsidies to business; and employer- 
and state-subsidized pension and health plans. About two-thirds of 
the population—some: 170 million Americans—are covered by 
employment-based -health plans and over one-third benefit from 
occupational pensions. “In no .other nation,” observes political 
scientist Jacob Hacker, “do citizens rely so heavily on private 
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benefits for protection against the fundamental risks of modern 
life.” This massive system of private welfare depends extensively on 
government interventions in the form of tax breaks, credit subsidies, 
and legislative regulations. 


- Historical.Context 


From its earliest days, drawing upon the model of the European 
poor laws'in the sixteenth century, U.S. welfare policy has been 
essentially intimidating and begrudging, “designed to teach a 
broader lesson to all who observed [its] rituals,” notes Frances Fox 
Piven, “a lesson about the moral imperative of work and the fate 
that would befall those who shirked.” The welfare system draws 
upon racialized and gendered criteria to make distinctions between 
“worthy” recipients of aid and compassion and “unworthy” 
exploiters of the public trust.? 

There have been three main stages in the development of welfare 
for poor and working people. During the period from the Civil War 
to the 1920s, the federal government created a postwar pension 
system that reached more than a quarter of the nation’s elderly 
men. The short-lived, federal Freedmen’s Bureau (1865-1872) 
implemented programs in the South to reverse the ravages of slavery. 
And in the 1910s ‘and 1920s, states authorized’ “mothers” pensions” 
benefits for some fifty thousand widows with children. But these 

' efforts were sporadic and selective, benefiting only a small section 
of the unemployed and poor.? 

The creation and expansion of a national welfare system took 
place between the 1930s and the 1970s, initially as a result of a 
convergence of interests between a militant labor movement and 
reform-mindeéed capitalism during the depression, and later as a 
consequence of the civil rights movement. The.New Deal inaugurated 
old-age insurance, unemployment insurance, workers’ compensation,’ 
and -a variety of public initiatives to alleviate poverty.. In’ the 
aftermath of the Second World War, millions of returning soldiers 


benefited from a GI Bill that subsidized education, job training, and | 


housing and..family subsidies. In the 1960s, the War on Poverty 


introduced Medicare, Medicaid, community-based anti-poverty = 


initiatives, and. affirmative action programs designed to redress the | 
‘damage done by decades of racist and sexist employment and | 
educational policies. Despite all these hard-won reforms, the U.S... 


welfare state never matched up. to its social democratic counterparts . | 


in Europe. : 
' From the early 1980s to the present, -wé have witnessed a 


-~ 
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contraction and reorganization of welfare: services to the poor, a 
reversal of many New Deal and War on Poverty policies that were 
achieved as a result of intense political struggle. The collapse of the 
left and the liberal wing within the Democratic Party left a vacuum 
that was quickly filled by neo-conservative ideologues and by 
“welfare reformers” within both parties. 1 will focus on this recent 
period in this essay. 


legacies of 1996-2000 


In August 1996, President Clinton signed into law the Personal 
Opportunity and Work Responsibility Act, which replaced Aid to 
Families with Dependent ‘Children (AFDC) with “Temporary 
Assistance for Needy Families (TANF). This legislation limited aid 
to sixty months in a lifetime; required work activities; prohibited 
legal immigrants from receiving Food Stamps and Social Security 
Insurance (SSI); required teen parents to live at home or with adult 
supervision; and limited food stamps for “able bodied,” single, 
unemployed adults.to three months every thirty-six months.* 

The passage of TANF in 1996 demonstrated a bipartisan 
commitment to attacking the meager gains achieved by poor and 
working families by the 1970s. Between 1994 and 2001, the nation’ s 
welfare caseload was reduced from 5 million to 2.1 million families.” 
In addition to cutting welfare rolls, expanding work requirements, 
and imposing time limits, the legislation provides block grants to 
the states,, which can determine how the funds are to be used and 
who is eligible for various benefits and services. Moreover, TANF 
provides -economic incentives for state welfare systems to promote 
marriage. and heterosexual two-parent families, and reduce 
pregnancies in single women. . 


Long-Term Trends 


_ These changes in the regulation of T TN welfare, which 
repeal significant aspects of the New Deal, represent a codification 
and consolidation of trends, which have been under way for a long 
time. In 1965, the United States ranked twenty-first out of twenty- 
two Western nations in per capita.welfare expenditures. Even in the 
: 1970s, after the expansion of welfare via President Johnsons War on 
Poverty, the United States still lagged far behind most of. the West.. 
In the late 1970s, tħe United States spent about 14 percent of the 
total federal budget on welfare, compared to 24 percent for 
‘comparable nations in the West. By 1995, U.S. public social 
expenditures represented about 17.1 percent of the gross national 
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dode the lowest’ of ten comparable nations .and a’ little more 
_ than half the other nations’ average level. . 

During the Reagan and Bush senior adinitiistrations, major: cuts ` 
were: made by Congress and state legislatures in programs that 
primarily serve the’ unemployed poor, the working poor, single 


parents, and children: SSI, Medicaid, Food Stamps, school food . 
programs, nutrition programs for women, AFDC; energy assistance `. 


grants, public service jobs and training, community development : 
grants, and low-income housing subsidies. At the same time, profit- 
making human service corporations (especially nursing homes, 
hospitals, and childcare facilities) dramatically increased their share 


of public funds through the. use, of “contracting out” PY. local and 7 


state governments. 


Even before new federal rules limiting. welfare. were pasci in 


October 1996, all states had decreased their maximum grants to. 
welfare recipients and cut their welfare rolls. Between. 1970 and 
1996, welfare benefits were drastically reduced throughout the 
country: for example, by 18 percent in.California, by 48 percent in 
New York City, by 58 percent in Tennessee, and by 68 percent in 
Texas. Betweeri March 1994 and October 1996, the number of 
recipients of AFDC dropped 18 percent, from 14.3 to 11.8 millions. 
From 1993 to 1997, welfare caseloads nationwide had dropped by 25 ~ 
percent. This trend accelerated throughout the 1990s. In the three 
years from 1995 to 1998, New York City’s welfare rolls dropped by 
30 percent, from 1.16 million to 797,000. And in California, from 
. July 1997 through April 1998, the number of families on public 
assistance was reduced by. more than 100,000 or 12.2 percent, the | 
largest. decrease inthe state’s history. Los Angeles County 
accounted for one-third of this decrease.’ 

These. statistics “mask more profound developments that have 
been taking place in the organization, ideology, ane programs of the 
welfare system. | . 


Workfare 


Requiring welfare participants to work in return for cash grants— 
a central feature of TANF—is not a new policy. Welfare grants were 
linked with work requirements in the federal Work Incentive 
Program (WIN) in 1967. “Workfare” was also promoted in’ the 
Family Support Act of 1988 under which, according to Eileen Boris, 
and job-search sessions constituted the extent of training, childcare 
funding never matched need, and the wages of welfare lagged behind | 
rises in the cost of living. ia : 
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TANF increased work requirements without providing more ` 
funds to implement them. From 1995 to 1998, in New York City, 
which has the country’s largest urban welfare program, some 
200,000 people were processed through the city’s workfare program. 
Less than one-third have been able to find full-time or part-time 
work since leaving the program. Much of the work in the program 
is “so menial,” notes the New York Times, “that it offers few, if 
any, skills that employers demand.” Many programs that previously — 
allowed welfare clients to undergo training and education while on 
welfare have been either eliminated or drastically cut.? 

Contemporary welfare policies largely ignore the needs of 
unemployed men for education and job training. Workfare today 
serves primarily as, a labor market regulator for huridreds. of 
thousands of poor women, who are pushed into an already saturated 
low-wage labor market, thus decreasing the earning power of this 
whole sector of the labor force. The 1962 Community Work and 
Training Program (associated with the War on Poverty) was one of 
few welfare programs aimed at the needs of unemployed fathers. In 
the last three decades, policymakers have abandoned this kind of 
program. Ironically, one of the few places that poor men can now 
find work—albeit exploitative and grossly underpaid—and mental 
health counseling is in prison. With a daily count of over fifteen 
hundred people suffering from severe psychological illnesses, Los 
Angeles County Jail may be the country’s largest mental 
institution.?© 

Imprisonment and welfare are not so much polarized opposites, 
as they are constitutive elements of an interrelated policy. Similar 
to the poor houses of the past, which combined work with 
imprisonment, today’s welfare and criminal justice policies represent 
a division of labor between different managerial agencies, with jails 
and prisons primarily containing unemployed men, and welfare 
agencies primarily regulating unemployed women and their children. 
Both sets of institutions disproportionately target the most 
exploited sectors of African-American, Latino, American Indian, 
immigrant and poor Anglo communities. Some 12 percent of African- 
American men ages twenty to thirty-four are currently in jail or 
prison, while African-American women are disproportionately on 
welfare. During the last twenty years, poor women have suffered the 
double indignity of declining welfare services and increased 
imprisonment rates. The number of incarcerated women in the 
United States tripled between 1985 and. 1997, representing ten times 
the number of women imprisoned in Spain, England, France, 
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Scotland, Germany, and Italy combined.” 


Dividing the Workforce 


The new welfare policies have aggravated divisions between 
workers and aspiring workers who have much to gain by joining 
forces to struggle for decent jobs, wages, and benefits for all that 
need work. These tensions will continue as long as welfare workers 
ate denied the right to a minimum wage, excluded from 
unemployment insurance, and unprotected by federal occupational 
health and safety standards.: The new workfare requirements have 
created a new stratum of indentured workers who have lost 
previously held welfare tights without gaining any of the basic rights 
of “free” workers.” 

Many workfare participants are taking jobs typically done by 
public employees. In 1998, for example, some thirty-four thousand 
welfare recipients did community service in New York’s Work 
Experience Program, while the city’s workforce was reduced by 
about twenty thousand employees, or 10 percent. Patricia Williams 
eloquently captures the dynamics of this process: “In New York 
City, the poor—many of whom are the descendants of hard-working 
slaves, or the grandchildren of hard-working sharecroppers, or. the 
children of coal miners, dirt farmers and sweatshop laborers—are to 
be uplifted from their purportedly lazy ways through the 
rehabilitative effort of cleaning the subways. Subways in which some 
. of them are living. Their instructors will be unionized workers who 
have spent'decades organizing to improve their own lot, yet whose 
livelihoods are threatened by workfare’s non-unionized, below- 
minimum-wage pools of labor.” 


Double Standard .of Morality 


“Current welfare policies limit women’s ability to get financial 
grants and force most recipients to work outside the home under 
strict morality regulations. Whereas middle-class women can choose 
to mix work and family responsibilities, to practice their own sexual 
orientation, and to seek an abortion, poor women.on welfare have 
no control over these decisions. “Dependency” has come to be 
associated, in the. words of Rickie Solinger, with the “dangerous, 
pathological behavior” of poor women who make wrong choices.1* 

The political intent of the new welfare legislation is to force 
more and morg poor women into low paid drudgery with few or no 
benefits. -Most, states will use their new discretion to force or.cajole. 
women off. welfare and into work irrespective of their personal 
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wishes or family needs. “Substituting work outside the home for 
family labor,” observes Eileen Boris, “workfare denies the value to 
the labor that poor single mothers already perform for their families 
‘and dematids that they leave their children as a condition of 
welfare.” 

Under the 1996 legislation, states. that reduce “illegitimate” 
births without ‘increasing abortion will receive a monetary bonus; 
teenagers on welfare have to live with their families or relatives. 
“This social engineering from the political Right,” notes Boris, 
“intervenes -in the lives of the poor to a degree equal to the 
therapeutic regimes of the Charity Organization Societies and 
welfare caseworkers of the past.”!© The tax benefits received by the 
middle class for owning property are not dependent on their sexual 
behavior meeting the standards of monogamous, heterosexual 
marriage. Similarly, employer-subsidized health care does not require — 
its beneficiariés to sign pledges that they do not use ilłegal drugs. 
We subject poor people to morality tests that. are not required of . 
any other class-based entitlement programs. | 
The ‘Racial ‘Divide 3 l 

Cominunitiés of color bear the brunt of poverty and economic 
devastation in this country. American Indians, Southeast Asians, 
urban African Américans, and rural Latinos have the highest poverty 
rates. In South Dakota, for example, Indians made up 7.4 percent of 
the population, but 53 percent of welfare recipients in 1997. Prior to 
the 1960s, the limited beneficiaries of social insurance, public 
assistance and other. entitlement programs were typically a small: 
sector of Anglo, working- and lower-middle-class men. It was this 
group that primarily benefited from pension programs after the Civil 
War, New Deal public works’ projects in the 1930s, „and the GI Bill’s 
educational subsidies after the Second World War.” 

Until the 1960s, racism denied most’ poor women and men of 
colot access to entitlement programs. For example, “mothers’ aid” 
programs, established by states between 1910 arid 1920 for single- 
mothers with children, gave Anglos more money-than African 
Americans and excluded Mexicdn Americans. In the 1930s, 
thousands of Chicanos were forcibly “repatriated” to Mexico in- 
order ‘to save welfare costs arid many African Americans were kicked 
off welfaré to meet local dematids for agricultural and domestic 
labor. When Congress authorized grants for single women in 1949, 
ihatiy states uséd racialized criteria, such as excluding “employable” 
women, démariding “suitable homes,” and searching | por “men in the 
house.” 
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In the 1960s, as a result of the civil rights movement and liberal 
federal programs, for the first time poor women and men of color 
began to gain access to entitlement programs that gave people, some 
chance of getting out of poverty and into work. The expansion of 
welfare rolls in the-1960s was in large part due to the effectiveness 
of the civil rights movement in demanding that welfare be made a 
right irrespective of race or morality tests.’ At about the same. 
time, there was also a momentary increase in community-based ` 
programs for first-time offenders and ex-prisoners. But by the late 
1970s, liberal social policies had been defeated: welfare programs 
contracted, and jails and prisons expanded at an unprecedented 
rate. 

As welfare and criminal justice policies have became more 
punitive and vindictive, the incarcerated and welfare populations 
increasingly resemble a system ‘of apartheid. Following recent 
changes in welfare policies, African Americans and Latino welfare 
recipients now outnumber Anglos by about two to one. In New 
York, for example, by 1998 the city’s welfare rolls were 5 percent 
white, 33 percent black, and 59 percent Latino. As Eileen Boris-puts 
it, “we need to understand reform in the 1990s as the triumph of a 
30-year reaction against the gains of the 1960s, after African . 
American women finally shared in AFDC and welfare finally became 
a right or entitlement.”? 


Bush Initiatives 


The new century has ushered in profound changes in the Pax 
Americana, both in'the global aspirations of the American Empire 
and the realignment of political and ideological power within the 
United States. Half way through: the Bush administration’s term, 
rightwing -internationalists now play a decisive role within © 
government and public discourse over foreign policy doctrines. The 
ascendancy of hawks is complemented by the decisive shift to the 
right in domestic policy. The conservative program, initiated: in the 
Reagan years, emphasizes lowering the cost of labor, regressive tax 
cuts, reductions in environmental regulations, gutting of affirmative 
action and welfare benefits, and expansion of the military and 
criminal justice system.?! 

' The Bush administration, strengthened by decisive Republican 
victories in the mid-term elections (November 2002), promises to 
fulfill these policy goals, with:the right now occupying significant 
positions of power in Congress, the Department of Justice, and key 
government departments. With respect’ to welfare policy, the > 
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government has relied on the perspective and advice of Marvin 
Olasky, a rightwing, born-again historian; John Dilulio, a 
conservative, born-again political scientist; Attorney General John 
Ashcroft, who as Senator Ashcroft lobbied to broaden the role of 
religious organizations in.the provision of welfare services; and 
James Towey, a former legal counsel to Mother Teresa and a 
government official in Florida, who currently advises the Bush 
administration on how to get welfare grants to religious groups.? 

The TANF law came up for reauthorization in 2002, but Congress 
has not acted on various proposals due. to the mobilization for war 
and reorganization of government to “combat terrorism.” The Bush 
administration has introduced legislation that would make 
eligibility for welfare even more stringent, as well as require most 
individuals on welfare to work for at least forty hours per week in 
order to receive cash benefits. The Democratic Party, for the most 
part, is supporting Republican proposals to make welfare more 
restrictive and punitive. 

The Bush administration and Congress are also proposing major 
changes in the country’s federal health care programs, established in 
1965, Currently, 45-47 million low-income Americans receive benefits 
under Medicaid and 40 million elderly.and disabled people under 
Medicare. The government’s plan includes giving the states more 
power to reduce, eliminate, or expand health benefits for the poor; 
encouraging Medicare recipients to shift to private health plans; and 
putting caps on health care benefits to the elderly, poor, and 
disabled. Under such a plan, notes Senator Edward Kennedy, public 
health care would become “a profit center for HMO’s and other 
private insurance plans.” Reductions in Medicaid would significantly 
increase the number of people who are uninsured—currently 42 
million—as well as cut back services (such as prescription drugs, 
eyeglasses, and nursing-home care) to the poor. The Bush plan, 
notes Jonathan Cohn, “would force many states to cut back a vital 
and effective health insurance program at the very. moment their 
citizens need it most.” As many as 15 million, low income people 
could be dropped from the Medicaid program and join the ranks of 
the uninsured.” 


Cultural Politics of Welfare 


Welfare polity is an important feature of the conservative 
ideological agenda, a project that can ‘be traced to President 
Reagan’s effort to use the religious right to discipline the morality 
of the nation.7* The discourse of welfare plays an important role in 
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articulating and transmitting. cultural messages about- race and 
gender, in particular to justify the. benefits. of “free market” 
economic policies and to warn of the dangers of “dependency” and 
“class struggle.” The Clinton administration’s assault. on welfare 
programs (“to change welfare as we have known. it”) was. motivated 
primarily by the Democratic Party’s desire to- capture the White 
House by repudiating its liberal past and repositioning itself as. an 
advocate of “third way” neo-liberalism, especially on- matters 
relating to race. (crime, welfare, and affirmative action). With. the 
fall from grace of the Clinton presidency, the George W. Bush 
administration has successfully resappropriated- the: politics: of 
welfare from: the Democratic Party. 

The 1996 TANF legislation included a statutory innovation: called 
“charitable choice” that enabled states to delegate. welfare. programs 
to religious programs. There is nothing new about- federal support. 
of religious organizations that provide social services: Catholic; 
Jewish, and Lutheran charities have long-relied on- federal grants: to 
operate homeless shelters, soup kitchens, and other programs. But 
: prior. to 1996, religious organizations were. required, to set up: 
separate, secular agencies to. administer. federally funded. peas 
notes Gwendolyn Mink, religious groups are. given “the. right. to 
maintain. and express their religious identities, symbols, and. 
philosophies in programs supported by federal dollars.”*?: 

During the. Clinton administration, only four- states. (including 
Texas under. then Governor- Bush’s leadership) aggressively 
implemented the charitable choice provision. But. President- Bush 
made religiosity the.centerpiece of his “compassionate. conservatism” 
by establishing the, White House. Office of- Faith-Based- and 
Community Initiatives and centers in five cabinet departments 
(Health and Human Se-vices, Housing- and- Urban Development, 
. Labor, Justice, and Education) to. facilitate church-state cooperation. 
Bush also advocates raising the cap. on- corporate charitable- 
donations from. 10 to 15- percent- and expanding-federal grants: to 
religious groups. 

The language of welfare policy, is now., saturated; with- the 
sanctimonious imagery of. religiosity, a tendency described. by 
historian Simon Schama as “the habit. of, dressing the: business of. 
_ power in.the garb of piety.” The- emphasis.on “charitable. choicé” is 
primarily driven by an ideological: politics, though it- also- has 
economic and policy implications. Faith-based. policies. accelerate 
the trend. towards. the privatization. of welfare- by expanding: tax 
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breaks for charitable donations and promoting spiritual, personal 
solutions to material, public problems. Moreover, under the cover of 
religious freedom, the Bush administration enables rightwing 
religious organizations to receive federal funds while practicing 
employment discrimination, for example against gay and lesbian 
employees. In sum, notes Gwendolyn Mink, “charitable choice 
represents a fusion of the neoliberal urge to da and the hard 
Right’s urge to moralize.” at 


Crisis in Welfare 


_ While the Clinton administration changed the federal 
government’s relationship to welfare, a changing world. and new 
Bush policy initiatives have fundamentally altered the landscape of 
welfare. An expanding economy in the mid-1990s absorbed many 
former welfare clients—as many as 60 percent by some accounts— 
into low-paying. jobs. Moreover, most states were able to use their 
growing tax revenues to maintain a pre-1996 level of services and ` 
programs. But in the last three years, economic and political changes 
in the United States have generated an unprecedented crisis in the 
welfare system. 

First, according to Princeton economist Paul Krugman, “We are 
now living. in a new Gilded Age....Income inequality has now. 
returned to the levels of the 1920s.” The United States has more 
poverty and economic inequality, and lower life expectancy than 
most developed capitalist nations (it rates just above Portugal in 
life expectancy). By 1998, the thirteen thousand richest families had 
almost as much income as earned by the twenty million poorest 
households. The number of Americans with million-dollar incomes _ 
doubled from 1995 to 1999, while the percentage of their income 
that went to federal taxes dropped by ll percent. Cuts in capital 
gains, income, and estate taxes enabled the wealthiest Americans to 
increase their after-tax income. According to. New York University 
economist Edward N. Wolff, wealth is more concentrated in fewer 
hands today than at any time since 1929. a 

Secondly, the recession and growth of unemployment and 
underemployment have both increased the ranks of people seeking 
social services and put additional pressure on the states, not the 
federal government, to respond to increased demand for services. 
With time limits running out on the 1996 TANF legislation and the 
completion of prison sentences handed out to drug offenders in the 
1980s, we can anticipate hundreds of thousands of former welfare 
recipients and state prisoners flooding the job market and service 
agencies. 
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Millions of unemployed men and single women with children are 
now living on or below the poverty line. According to the Children’s 
Defense Fund, the number of black American children who live in 
extreme poverty—defined as a family of three living on $7,060 or’ 
less annually—has increased to one million, the highest level-since 
the government began collecting data in 1980. In California, one in 
five children in California is growing up poor, with the child poverty 
rate higher today than it was twenty years ago. The number of 
working poor families in California reached a new high of two 
_million in 2001, with Latinos carrying the heaviest burden.?° 
- Moreover, declining tax revenues have plunged state governments 
into the worst fiscal crisis since the Second World War, according 
to the National Governors Association. Faced with a $35 billion 
budget deficit in California in 2003, Governor Gray Davis has 
proposed $8.3 billion in tax increases and more than $20 billion in 
spending reduction. Cuts are expected in Medi-Cal benefits, cash 
. -grants to recipients of SSI, and local mental health programs.*° 
` Thirdly, the Bush response to a faltering economy has been tax 
-cuts for the. wealthy, plus: increased spending ‘on military and 
- military-related industries. To combat the growing deficit, the Bush 
_ plan is to- cut back nonmilitary spending, including bailouts to state 
governments and welfare programs. Key elements of the Bush tax 
plan include. reductions in the rate of taxation on incomes in the. 
highest bracket, abolition of tax on dividends, and -repealing the 
estate tax. The assumption presumably is that the wealthiest 
investors will take their tax refunds and reinvest in the stock 
market. “Almost. unbelievably,” Says historian Robert Brenner, “the 
way being charted to revive the economy is to reinflate the bubble.” 

-~ Meanwhile, the “war on terrorism” and war on Iraq have required 
an extraordinary increase in military and security-related spending. 
In 2001 and 2002, the military budget increased 6 and 10 percent 
respectively. The: U.S.-Iraq war. and the subsequent occupation’ are 
projected to have cost $100. billion through next year.3* The. Bush 
administration justifies this budgetary increase in terms of the need 
to combat.terrorism and. defend the United States, despite the fact 
“that. thé U.S. military’ pacer is larger than the next twenty-five 
countries combined. > 

It is this conjuncture of soopelia] and national developments, 
as well -as deepening crisis in the economy and state budgets, that 
means not only-the further lowering of the American safety net, but 
also consolidation of the neo-liberal model of welfare reform. 
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Conclusion 


There have been rare moments in this country’s history when 
working-class welfare policies offered poor and working people an 
opportunity to improve their lives without social stigma or personal 
humiliation. The 1944 GI Bill ‘is perhaps the best example of welfare 
with dignity. Under this legislation, millions of mostly white, 
mostly male veterans were encouraged to seek technical and higher 
education with the help of free tuition and supplies, a living subsidy 
(including additional payments for children), and low-interest loans 
for housing. Typically, however, welfare has meant regulated 
‘indignity, especially in recent years as the line between 
imprisonment and welfare has become blurred. 

During the last twenty-five years, we have witnessed the 
transformation of American welfare from a liberal, Keynesian model 
to a neoliberal, business-driven model. This rupture with the past, 
engineered by the two leading political parties, was driven by 
policies and cultural politics that are informed by a racialized and 
gendered worldview. The resurrection of the warfare state and 
central role of the right in: the Bush administration have closed 
down for the moment political debate about the future of welfare, 
but the country’s economic and racial polarization will eventually 
compel a reconsideration of human service policies. 

Meanwhile, it will be an enormous challenge for progressive 
forces in the United States to develop alternative policies to the 
rightist discourse. Our task is to envision a program of welfare that 
does the following: - — 

¢ articulates most r: people’ s desire to work, be productive and 

` creative 

* appreciates that taking care of anie is real work 

`+ does not tie economic entitlements to morality tests 
does -not pit women against men, or poor whites against 
communities of color, or the employed against the unemployed 
. in‘competition for scarce economic resources 
provides people out of work with an infrastructure of economic 
_ development (education, training, health care, childcare), 
enabling them to make the transition out of poverty into jobs 
provides poor people with access to the same kinds of quality 
` human services that are available to the employed and wealthy 
-+ ensures that recipients of. welfare ‘services play an important 
role in the governance and distribution of resources 
+ gives budgetary priority to human services (education, health, 


+ 


+- 
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welfare, and childcare) over institutions that criminalize and 
degrade the poor 
In sum, we need to be politically engaged in constructing, once 
again, a vision of the general welfare that resonates in the public 
imagination. And as economic disparities and the social 
reverberations of the new imperialism increasingly divide the nation, 
‘we will have opportunities to do so. 
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This month marks the centennial of the birth of Leo Huberman, 
who, with Paul M. Sweezy, was founding coeditor of Monthly 
Review. Arguably without Huberman’s editorial and publishing 
skills, his radical imagination, and his indefatigable commitment to 
the idea of an independent, clear-sighted socialist clarion, MR 
might well have been stillborn. Instead, the magazine—and Monthly 
Review Press—became a leading voice of independent Marxian 
socialism both in the United States and worldwide. Much of this 
was due to the unique collaboration and friendship between: Leo 
and Paul and to the larger MR “family” that included, initially, 
Gertrude Huberman (Leo’s wife, who died in 1965) and Sybil H. 
May, MR’s office manager until her death in October 1978. MR’s 
first office was in Leo and Gert’s Barrow Street apartment. It was 
there that the two editors would meet to plot the course of the 
magazine, shaping its worldview, enlisting its. contributors, and 
deciding each issue’s contents. And it was there that Leo, especially, 
molded MR as an enterprise, a particularly risky task in those early 
years of the Cold War and witch-hunts. 

Huberman’s role during the first two decades of MR’s life was 
but one event in a consequential life marked by his dedication to 
the political, social, cultural, and historical education of students 
and workers, of people from all walks of life. And fueling this 
passion was his engaged advocacy of socialism. In a brief 
autobiographical sketch written shortly after MR’s founding in, 1949, 
Huby, as his friends called him, wrote: 

I was born in Newark, New Jersey, on October 17, 1903, the last but 

one of eleven children, of whom six died before my birth. My 

parents were worker intellectuals who became middle class. I 


attended the public schools in my native town and graduated from 
the local high school at the age of sixteen. 


Summer vacations were an opportunity for rich industrial 
experiences. At the age of eleven I worked in a celluloid factory, 
nights from 6 P.M. to 6 A.M. I was a “runner” for a Wall Street 
brokerage house, a salesman at Nedick’s (orange drink), a laborer 
in a glass’ factory, an electricians helper, a clerk in a post office, 
and a night “checker” in a telegraph company. 


= John J. Simon, a writer, editor, and broadcaster, is a director of the Monthly 
Review Foundation. 
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All this before 1 graduated from high school. After two years at. 
Newark State Normal School, I received my teacher’s diploma and 
started teaching in the elementary schools at the age of eighteen. 


In 1925, I married a high school classmate—also a school teacher: 
[Gertrude Heller]. For our honeymoon we hitch-hiked across 
country to California and back to New Jersey. 


My schedule on those early years was rather full. I would teach in 
Newark until 3:15 P.M., take a bus and a train to New York for 
afternoon classes at New York University, then train and bus back 
to Newark, where I taught English to foreigners. 


1 received my B.S. from New York University in 1926, and that year 
moved to New York City to teach at a private experimental school 
there. 

That school, the City and Country School in New York’s 
Greenwich Village, was at the heart of the burgeoning radical 
progressive education movement that emerged in the early decades 
of the twentieth century. Reformers like John Dewey, Carolyn Pratt 
(founder of the school), and Elizabeth Irwin made the first 
progressive schools laboratories in their effort to place children at 
the center of their education, empowering them not only with 
knowledge, but with the power tò inquire, to understand, and to 
learn how to’ make decisions about their own lives. As 
commonsensical as that may sound, it was considered a subversive 
idea, resisted then as it is today. Huberman taught at City and 
Country because of its radical approach and became a passionate 
advocate of progressive education. It was, there that he met Sybil 
May, later a stalwart of MR’s early years and coauthor with Leo of 
the still-vital pamphlet, The ABC of Socialism (1953). 

- Huberman writes, 

After the publication of We The People [his groundbreaking 

history of the United States from the perspective of its working 

people] in 1932, my publisher asked me to write a textbook history 

of the world. In preparation for this task, I left teaching and went 


to London to study at the School of Economics there, and at the 
British Museum. 


On my return to the United States, I took on a number of various 

jobs while writing books at night. 

It was during this period that Huberman wrote Man’s Worldly 
Goods: The Story of The Wealth of Nations (1936), a popular 
political and economic history of capitalism. Both this book and We 
The People were initially commissioned as texts for young people 
before being revised for adult audiences. In the latter form they 
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became standard works for the radical education of workers in the 
growing socialist, communist, and labor movements in the United 
States and abroad. In 1938, Leo published The Labor Spy Racket, a 
biting investigative exposé of the illegal and often bloody techniques 
used by corporate employers and their goons against the militant 
unions of the 1930s. And in 1940 he published a short economic 
history of the United States called America, Incorporated. 
Huby continues: 


I was, for several years, associate editor of Scholastic magazine, 
then later, a member of the Human Relations Commission of the 
Progressive Education Association. In 1938-39 I was chairman of 
the Department of Social Science, New College, Columbia [that 
university’s experiment in progressive higher education]; labor 
editor of the newspaper PM [New York’s legendary non-commercial 
left-wing daily]; in 1941 a columnist for U.S.Week. From 1942-45 I 
was director of the Department of Public Relations for the National 
Maritime Union, CIO; from 1946-47 I was editor of the Pamphlet 
Press division of the publishing firm of Reynal and Hitchcock; and 
in 1949, with Paul M. Sweezy, I founded the magazine Monthly 
Review. 


Evenings and vacations were spent in teaching, in schools for 
workers. Our Leadership Training Program at the National 
Maritime Union [NMU] became justly famous. Time magazine, 
reporting on our union bookstore said: “NMU?’s apparatus includes _ 
some of the slickest trade union literature in the. world, most of it 
the work of Leo Huberman. Members are laboriously trained [at 
the union school] in procedures. Skippers have learned to respect 
and fear the shipboard committees who handle seamen’s beefs.” 


Interestingly, the only self-congratulatory quote in the brief 
autobiography relates to the achievement he most valued in a 


‘remarkable career: worker’s education. During his NMU years he 


made the slogan “every ship a’ school” into a reality. During the 
long, monotonous—but very dangerous—voyages through U-boat 


_ infested waters during the, Second World War, on-board libraries 


were used by sailors to teach each other the history of worker’s 
struggles, Marxism, and socialism as well as the great literary 
classics. Huberman was:also a prolific pamphleteer, writing Storm 
Over Bridges in. defense of the Harry Bridges, the: Australian-born 
leftist west coast longshore union leader threatened with 
deportation; The Great [New York] Bus Strike (1940); and The 
NMU: What it is, What it Does (1943); and with Pau] M. Sweezy, 
Socialism is The Only Answer (1951); On Segregation, The Crisis in 
Race Relations. ‘Two Nations, White and Black (1956); and The 
ay of U. S. Foreign Policy (1960), -among many others. 
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The autobiographical note excerpted above was evidently written 
in the early 1950s and so does not include Leo’s central role in 
launching Monthly Review: Press (with the publication of I. F. 
Stone’s The Hidden History of the Korean War) or his appearance 
as a hostile witness before the. McCarthy Committee in 1953 (his 
testimony was printed in the August 1953 issue of Monthly Review). 

Among MR Press’s achievements in those years were the 
publication of Agnes Smedley’s The Great Road, a biography of Zhu 
Deh, the founder of China’s Liberation Army, Paul Baran’s germinal 
The Political Ecoriomy of Growth and Baran and Sweezy’s Monopoly 
Capital. In the fifties and sixties, with MR’s growing iriternational 
reputation, Leo and Paul traveled widely, meeting with writers and 
militants. Increasingly Asia, Africa, and, especially Latin America 


became a focus. In 1959 and 1960 MR’s editors visited Cuba, touring 


the island with Fidel Castro. and Che Guevara. In advance of most 
other analysts, in. their’ celebrated book, Cuba: Anatomy of A 
Revolution, they concluded: that the revolutionary transformation 
taking place was socialist. The Cuban revolution continued to be 
examined closely for the remainder of Huby’s life with many articles 


and another book, Socialism in Cuba (1968). In addition; under . 
Leo’s guidance MR Press. published Che Guevara’s Guerrilla Warfare’ 


(1961) and Reminiscences of the Cuban Revolutionary War (1968). 
But ‘despite travel, Huberman was’ indefatigable, speaking, 
writing, and organizing on behalf of MR, always seeking to improve 


the magazine and to broaden its scope and influence. In his last . 


years of his epochal life, Leo. probed and challenged the ongoing 
tragedy of white supremacy in the United States; to this end in 1958 
MR published as a special.summer issue (and later a book) The 
Wall Between. Anne Braden’s book, a National Book Award finalist, 


` 
te hy 


4 Pi 


offers an insider’s: view. of the: early history of the modern civil E 


rights movement. In good: Hubermanian fashion the. work became an 
important teaching tool for students and young activists of that era, 
as well as those of today. 


Leo’s friends would "ind this account bleritshed if it: failed to. | 
- mention that he-was soft-spoken; full of warmth, and a great lover . 


of games: tennis first of ‘all, ‘but. also poker and ` scrabble: 
Conversation was varied and ‘unpredictable; rangirig from politics to 
the films of the Marx brothers, often carried. on walking through 
the streets of Greenwich ‘Village, Huby guiding his: e by 
gently holding an arm. 


Huberman died on November . 9, 1968. One. a say that Leo | 
then moved from life to ae one “that informs and: Beas the.” 


MR family still. 
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On NBC Television News, last Friday night, pictures were shown 
of American refugees who had fled from Panama following the 
rioting there. One woman, relating the frightening experience of her 
husband, said: “His car was overturned, rocks were thrown at him, 
and he barely made it into the Canal Zone.” 

Another woman said, “I wish the American people would take an 
interest in what is going on there. We just give and give and this is 
what they do to us.” 

I, too, wish the American people would take an interest in what 
is going on in Panama and in the rest of Latin America. If they did 
so, if they really studied the facts, then they would get out of the 
habit of swallowing whole the propaganda fed them on the air and 
in the press, that other nations are .always villainous or inferior, 
. while the United States is always moral and noble. If the American 
people knew their history as it really was, not as it is taught in 
their schools, then they would immediately be aware of the fact 
that the formulation by the refugee from Panama was upside down; 
not “We just give and give, and this is what they do to us,” but 
rather “We just take and take, that is what we do to them.” 

The story of how we took the Panama Canal Zone proves the 
point. In 1903, Panama was a province of Colombia. When the 
Senate of. Colombia rejected an agreement giving the United States 
the right to build a canal, a “revolution,” in quotes, was staged by 
the members of the ruling class of Panama, instigated and guided 
by the United States. Panama seceded fram Colombia, and the 
> moment it did.so, the new government was recognized and it gave 
the United States the right to build the canal. We have this on the 
best authority—Theodore Roosevelt, who was President of the 
` United States at the time. He. described how the revolution started 
in these words; “I simply lifted my foot.” And, he added, “I took 
the Isthmus, started the Canal, and then left ‘Congress—not to 


‘This is a slightly abridged version of a speech delivered by Leo Huberman 
to the Methodist-Student Christian Citizenship Seminar on Latin America, on 
February 4, 1964. It is being published here for the first time. We would like to 
_ thank the University of Oregon Special Collections for providing access to this 
- manuscript from their collection of.Leo Huberman's papers. We thank Elizabeth 


_ Huberman for her help in publishing this talk. Huberman’s talk had no une 


‘The present one is- supplied by the editors of ene ee Review. 
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debate the Canal, but to debate me.”” 

You have seen the newspaper stories, quoting Secretary of State 
Rusk, designed to make you believe that Fidel Castro and the 
Communists were partly responsible for the recent rioting in 
Panama. This has been denied by the spokesmen for the Panama 
government. The technique of blaming Communists whenever a 
revolution breaks out anywhere is a familiar one. The charge may or 
may not be true. But what we know is true is that the government 
of the United States, in furtherance of its own ends, staged a 
phoney “revolution” in Panama in 1903, and again in Guatemala in 
the 1950’s, and most recently in Saigon. 

I am suggesting that “we just take and take, that is what we do 
to them.” | 

In an article entitled, “Brazil: Exploitation or Aid,” in the Nation 
of November 16, 1963, Professor Andre Gunder Frank, formerly at 
Wayne State University in Detroit, and currently visiting professor 
of economics at the University of Brasilia, cites figures to show how 
much “we just take and take.” 

For the years 1947-1960, the total amount of new investment and 
loans that flowed into Brazil was $1,814,000,000. 

The amount that flowed out of Brazil in profits and interest . 
payments was $2,459,000,000. This means that $645,000,000 more 
was paid out by Brazil than came into Brazil. Add to that figure an 
estimated additional billion dollars for “services,” representing 
mainly secret remittances abroad, and the total outflow becomes 
nearly twice as much as the inflow. 

Another statistic, this one from the Joint Brazil-U.S. Economic 
Commission, is even more startling. In the fourteen years from 1939 
to 1952, withdrawals to the United States from Latin America came 
to sixty-one times the amount of long-term investments. You heard 
that correctly—sixty-one times as much money withdrawn from 
Latin America than was invested, in those fourteen years. 

In the specific case of Brazil, it doesn’t matter which years you 
take, the picture is the same. An ECLA study shows that “in no 
decade of the past century has the total flow of goods and services 
out of Brazil been smaller than the flow into Brazil.” 

For Latin America in general we have other revealing figures 
from the U.S. Department of Commerce: For the period 1950-196], 
net new private U.S. investment came to $2,962,000,000 but the 
profit and interest on that sum came to $6,875,000,000; which 
means that well more than double the amount put in, was taken 
out. 


“ See Dwight Carroll Miner, The Fight for the Panama Route, Columbia University 
Press, 1940. 
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Ah, yes, you may point out, but those figures pertain only to 
private investment, and in that same period the U.S. government 
was giving and giving and giving to the countries of Latin America. 
To present a true picture you must include, in addition to the 
amount of private capital, the amount of public capital poured into 
Latin America. 

Quite correct. Let me now include the amount of public capital— 
again the figures are from the U.S. Dept. of Commerce. United 
States aid, and loans, came to the truly munificent sum of 
$3,910,000,000. But the repayments and the interest thereon, were 
also munificent—they come to $1,554,000,000 to date, and more 
still to come. So, adding up both private and public capital poured 
into Latin America by the United States, against ‘profits, 
repayments, and interest poured into the United States by Latin 
America, we find a net capital movement to the United States of 
over two billion dollars. 

The refugee from Panama who told her television audience that 
“we just give and give,” was spouting what she and most Americans 
have been led to believe was the truth. But it is not the truth. The 
truth is that “we just take and take.” 

The myth is that unselfish, beneficent, American (or English, or 
French) private and public capital goes to the underdeveloped 
countries, at a considerable sacrifice, to provide the wherewithal, 
the technology, the know-how to help develop these backward 
countries. j 

The reality, not surprising to those who know how the capitalist 
system works, is quite different. The goal of investment capital is 
to benefit the investors. And that’s precisely what capitalist 
investment in the underdeveloped countries of Latin America (as 
well as of Asia and Africa) has done—it has benefited-the investors. 

I am not suggesting that some benefits do not flow to the 
people of the underdeveloped countries, as a byproduct of the desire 
by capitalist investors to enrich themselves. But the slight gains to 
the underdeveloped countries are far outweighed by the severe 
damage done to them in this colonial relationship—the plunder of 
their natural resources, the distortion of their economies, the 
hindrance to their economic growth, their low productivity 
especially in agriculture, their loss of dignity, the poverty and 
disease and hunger and illiteracy which is the inevitable 
accompaniment of trying to live on a për capita income of $300 a 
year. I am suggesting that the result of our policy of “just take and 
take” is to make rich North Americans very much richer and poor 
Latin Americans very much poorer. 
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There are some nations in the world which are poverty-stricken 
because they lack natural resources. But that is not true of the Latin 
American countries. They have an abundance of the resources 
necessary to make a country rich. No continent in the world 
compares with Latin America in the. amount of cultivable high-yield 
soil, or in reserves of timber. List the metals important to 
industrial development—copper, tin, iron, silver, gold, zinc, lead— 
all of them and many others, as well as oil and hydroelectric power, 
are found in great abundance in Latin America. 

Yet the people of Latin America’ are desperately poor. The 
statistics presented to Congress by former President Kennedy in his 
message proposing the. Alliance for Progress program, on-March 14, 
1961, tell the story: 

¢ The average per capita antual product is only $280, less than 

one-hinth of the United States—and in large areas, inhabited 
by millions of people, it is less than $70... 
¢ The average American can expect to live seventy years, but life 
expectancy in Latin America is only forty-six....While our rate 
of infant mortality is less than 30 per thousand, it is less than 
110 per thousand in Latin America... 

¢ Illiteracy extends to almost half the adults, reaching 90 percent 
in one country. And approximately 50 percent of school-age 
children have no schools to attend... 

¢ In one major Latin American capital, a third of the total 

population is living in filthy and unbearable slums. In another 
country, 80 percent of the entire population is housed in 
makeshift shacks and barracks... 

¢ Poverty, illiteracy, hopelessness ‘and a sense of i eemettie 

conditions which breed political and: social unrest—are almost. 
universal in the Latin American countryside. 


_ Mr. Kennedy not only described the need, he also advised on 
the steps to be taken: “A program for improved land use, education, 
-health, and housing....There is an immediate need for higher and 
more - diversified ‘agricultural production, better distribution of 
wealth .and income, and wider sharing in. the process of 
development. a 

`- The: statement of the sie by Mr. Kennedy and what must be 
done about-it were convincing and the Congress of the United 
States. adopted ‘his “Alliance’ for Progress” aid program. Today, 
almost four years-later, it has become apparent to almost everybody, 
that the plan has one important.defect—it won’t work: Not because 
the appropriation isn’t enough—the plan -wouldn’t work if the 
appropriation were multiplied ten times. . 
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It won’t work because it doesn’t affect the imperialist 
relationship which is the fundamental cause of the conditions which 
the United ` States says it wants to alleviate. Latin American 
countries are rich in natural resources but their people are poor, 
because their economies are lopsided; the wealth flowing from their 
natural resources is appropriated by U.S. monopoly corporations 
which have distorted these economies in their concentration on the 
extraction of profitable raw materials. The land which is not in the 
hands of foreign interests is held by the native bourgeoisie—the 
traditional land-owning aristocracies now intertwined with the 
financial, commercial, and manufacturing classes. Much of the land 
is out of production and much’ of the rest is underutilized. Unless 
and until these two ruling groups—the foreign and domestic 
capitalists—are forced to give up their power, property, and 
privilege, unless the economic and social structure of these Latin 
American countries is radically altered, then nothing fundamental 
will be changed. The people will remain hungry. 

The aid program won’t'do what Mr. Kennedy said it would do 
because it does not give the Latin American countries genuine 
national independence, it does not break the economic stranglehold 
that U.S. imperialism has on the whole continent. Without national 
independence, the Latin American countries will remain, in effect, 
colonial appendages of the North American metropolis. And their 
most basic difficulties arise precisely from their past history and 
present status as colonial appendages. 

If the Alliance for Progress won’t solve the problem for the Latin 
American countries, what will? My own answer is socialism. 1 am 
convinced that Latin America, as well as the other underdeveloped 
areas of the world, must have socialism because capitalism, which 
is inseparable from imperialism, is incapable of generating the kind 
and degree of economic development that is absolutely essential to 
provide rising living standards for rapidly growing populations. 

Socialism, on the other hand, would make it possible for the 
Latin American countries to take the steps necessary for economic 
development. As I wrote in “Which Way for Latin America?” in 
Monthly Review in March 1961, “Political independence, though of 
the utmost importance, is not enough; they must win economic 
independence too. And economic independence in the sense of 
establishing their own ‘control over their own economic surplus so 
they can apply it to productive capital investment for the planned 
economic development of the whole nation, involves those far- 
. reaching social changes which spell revolution and socialism.” 
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In 1912, as the Socialist Party’s candidate. for President of the 
United States, Debs received over 897,000 votes. This was 6 percent 
of the total popular vote for the Presidency, or the equivalent of 
roughly 3 million votes in the 1948 election. 

There were, in 1912, many Socialists in state legislatures, and 33 
cities and towns had Socialist heads of government. 

The popular interest in socialism was reflected in the enormous 
sale of socialist literature; pamphlets by socialists were printed in 
editions of hundreds of thousands; books by socialist authors often 
ranked with the best sellers of the day. 

The Appeal to Reason, the most important national socialist 
newspaper of the period, had a subscription list of over 300,000. and 
on special occasions it reached a circulation of over 600,000. 

While it is true that much of the radical strength of that period 
came from immigrants, particularly from the needle trade workers 
in the East, it is a mistake to assume, as many pedple so often do, 
that this was the most important part of the Left movement. It was 
not. Socialist Party strength was widely distributed—in the Middle 
West and Far West, as well as in the East. 

Some time ago, I read through several years of the Appeal to 
Reason. In the issue of August 15, 1908, I found a breakdown of the 
subscription list of 300,000, by states. Oklahoma led the list with 
24,402, California was second with 20,852, and New York was 15th 
with only 8,580 subscribers. Of the states ahead of New York, nine 
were west of the Mississippi. 

The year 1912 represented the peak of radical voting strength: 
since that time it has declined. Today, 100 years after the birth of 
Debs, the Left movement in the United States is at its lowest ebb— 
not only in respect to vote-getting but in every other respect— 
strength of organization, numbers, influence, interest, literature. In - 
regard to the radical press, this is easily demonstrated: take the 
circulation of the four journals represented on this platform [I' E 
Stone’s Weekly, Monthly Review, The American Socialist, and the 
National Guardian], add to it the circulation of the entire socialist 
Party and Communist Party press, The Call, The Daily Worker, 


This essay is reprinted from the January 1956 issue of Monthly Review. 
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Peoples World, Political Affairs, Masses & Mainstream, throw in 
the weeklies of the DeLeonites and the Trotskyites, and include, 
too, the circulation of even the liberal journals, The Nation, The 
New Republic, and The Progressive. Add them all up together and 
the total figure won’t reach 200,000—not even two-thirds of the 
circulation of the old Appeal to Reason. 

The decline in influence of the Left press is a measure of the 
decline of the strength of the Left—its isolation from the main 
currents of American life, its lack of influence, its loss of 
membership. And. this deeply disturbing situation in the United 
States occurs at precisely the moment in history when a large 
proportion of the rest of the world is moving toward socialism at a 
rapid rate. Why? Why has socialism become a dirty word in our 
coyntry at the very time go in other countries it is a beacon of 
hope? 

This is an important question. Some of the answers are known 
to us now, others still require further research and study. Of greater 
importance is the question: what shall we do now, how shall we 
remedy the situation in which we find ourselves? 

In seeking an answer to this question, it is fitting, on the 
occasion of a Debs Memorial meeting, that we begin by reflecting 
on the legacy left us by that extraordinary man. To all Americans, 
regardless of their politics, he left a legacy whose elements are 
unmistakable—genuine nobility of character, absolute honesty and 
integrity, unflinching courage to do right as he saw it, hatred of 
injustice, sympathy for suffering. Remember his memorable words 
at the beginning of his statement to the court before being 
sentenced to prison: “Your Honor, years ago I recognized my kinship 
with all living beings, and I made up my mind that I was not one 
bit better than the meanest on earth. I said then, and I say now, 
that while there is a lower class, I am in it, while there is a 
criminal element I am of it, and while there is a soul in prison, I 
am not free.” 

Coming from any other American, then or now, this statement 
would sound maudlin: coming from Debs, it was convincing— 
because it was true. 

‘Who in public life today can match the legacy which Debs left to 
all Americans? 

But it is the legacy which he bequeathed ‘to the American Left 
which is of more immediate concern to us tonight. Let me indicate 
the most important elements of that particular legacy: 
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(1) The unswerving conviction that capitalism, this system of 
profit making and greed, is irrational, unjust, and evil; that 
men were meant to be brothers, and that the only system 

= worthy of humanity. is one based on cooperation, not | 
exploitation. 

(2) That the profit- making sisters is on the way out. ! 

(3). That there is a class struggle; and it is'the task and honor of 
the working class to be capitalism’s grave digger. 

(4) That socialism is an honest and human enterprise; its-ends 
cannot be obtained.by stealth, intrigue, cunning, or double- 
dealing, but by militant struggle, class-conscious education, 
outspoken resolve, self-abnegation, and finally, the loyal 
cooperation of the mass of the people. 


These principles, I suggest, are part of Debs’ heritage to the 
American Left. At least one of the reasons for the present plight of 
the American Left, to my, mind, is ‘the fact that it has tended'to 
squander this heritage, to ignore or forget these principles. 

How else can one explain the fruitless debate between those who 
would dabble in the internal politicsof the -capitalist parties, and . 
those who would use up our time and energy.in the creation of an 
independent—not plainly socialist—party which hasn’t the slightest 
chance of success? 

Or the totally unrealistic ipro of those who continually call 
workers to non-existent barricades. in the mistaken belief that ` 
simply because they are workers, it naturally follows that they hate 
the boss and the profit-making system? 

Or the: narrow sectarian approach of those who insist that 


_. because “socialism .is the only answer,” we. should therefore not 


concern. ourselves with anything that smacks of reform? - oa 

Or the equally wanting—albeit more persuasive: and more 
- popular—approach’. of those who confiné the: struggle merely to 
reforms, with never a word about the socialist goal? 

. None of these, I suggest, was Debs’ way. Once he E 
the nature of the evil and its cure (in his own words, “it was like 
passing from midnight darkness to the noontide light of day”), 
once`he discovered that capitalism must be replaced by socialism, 
he never stopped saying so. He coupled the day-to-day struggle 
with socialism. He -didn’t feel, as do many believers in socialism 
today, that the. fight for immediate issues’ would, of itself, bring 
socialist consciousness. No. He knew, and acted upon the 
knowledge, that the trade-union struggle and the political struggle 
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must be wedded to socialism to bring class consciousness and 
socialist consciousness to the workers. > | 

And Debs’ way, let us remember, was Karl Marx’s way too. In 
1865, Marx delivered an address to the General Council of the First 
International in which he said: “The working class ought not to 
exaggerate to themselves the ultimate working of these everyday 
struggles. They ought not to forget that they are fighting with 
effects, but not with the causes of those effects; that they are 
retarding the downward movement, but not changing its direction; 
that they are applying palliatives, not curing the malady. They ought, 
therefore, not to be exclusively absorbed in these unavoidable 
guerilla fights....Instead of the conservative motto: ‘A fair day’s 
wages for a fair day’s work!’ they ought to inscribe on their banner 
the revolutionary watchword: ‘Abolition of the wages system.’ ” 

“. This revolutionary watchword was, indeed, inscribed on the 
banner of the IWW—of which Debs was one of the founders. 

And, in this connection, Debs’ way was Lenin’s way, too. In 
January, 1917, Lenin wrote ‘a letter to Charles Naine, a member of 
the International Socialist Committee in Switzerland. This is what 
he said: “Who does not know that we Social-Democrats are not 
opposed to fighting for reforms, but that, unlike the social patriots, 
unlike the opportunists and reformists, we do not confine ourselves 
to the struggle for reforms...? We are not opposed to elections and 
reforms for the purpose of reducing high prices, but we attach 
primary importance to telling the masses the truth, namely that it 
is impossible to combat high prices excepting by appropriating the 
banks and the big factories, i.e., by social revolution.” 

That was Debs’ way. He had enough faith in the working class 
to tell them the truth—all of it. He called a spade a spade in 
talking-about our present social and economic system. It is rotten 
through and through. It cannot be patched up. It must be replaced 
by a decent social order. This Debs. believed—and this he said. And 
we who believe these things must be just as outspoken. We must 
say. these things now, because they are still true. 

I realize, of course, that there have been many changes for the 
better since Debs’ day—and that the task of converting people to 
socialism is, therefore, much more difficult. The minimum program 
‘for which Debs and the. socialists fought in the 1900s and after, has 
now become a reality. We have won the 8-hour day, old-age 
pensions, minimum wages, abolition .of child labor, direct income 
tax, unemployment insurance, workmen’s compensation. 

But that does not mean that the basic problems to which Debs 
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and his. socialist followers addressed themselves have been solved. 
Not at all. The basic problems still exist. 

In spite of the present big boom, the unprecedented prosperity, 
the gadget heaven so many people have entered on the wings of the 
biggest consumer debt in our history, we have not yet conquered 
` poverty. Not according to the latest government figures contained: in 
the October, 1955, report of the Joint Congressional Committee on _ 
the Economic Report. That document tells us that in 1954, of the 
41,934,000 families in the United States: Twenty percent of those 
families, or one out of every five, had incomes.of less than $2,000 a 
year. Forty dollars per week for a family, in the year 1954. Thirty- 
two percent of those families, or roughly one out of every three, had 
incomes of less than $60 per week. 

Unemployment, too, is still.a problem. What will it be like 
when automation really gets going? Right now, in this peak 
prosperity year, there are some 3 million unemployed. The Joint 
Committee Report says, “A paradox of modern economic society is 
the continuing existence, during periods of full employment, of - 
geographic pockets in which chronic unemployment and 
underemployment are excessively high.” 

It says further: “While the Nation as a whole has displayed 
healthy indications of economic expansion during the past 10 years, 
it is still a fact that a significant portion of its population has not 
shared in the overall increase in economic well-being.” 

The figures on housing prove that point. This is what the Public 
Health Service reported on May 9, 1953: “About a third of the 46 
million dwellings in the country have basic. health 
deficiencies...almost one in three lacks hot and cold running water,” 
and more than one in four lacks “decent toilet facilities.” 

Our trade union movement is today bigger than ever before in 
history. Yet only one fourth of the total working. force is unionized, 
and millions of unorganized workers still work for: substandard 
wages, in substandard conditions. 

In Debs’ day the growth of trusts was a point of agitation for 
socialists. But the biggest of the big of his day would be as pigmies 
compared to the corporate giants of today when some 250 
corporations own almost two-thirds of the entire country’s 
manufacturing facilities. The employees, with their families, of just 
four of the leading industrial concerns outnumber the population: of 
eleven of the forty-eight states. 

Nor can it be denied that, in spite of the widespread prevalence 
of cars, refrigerators, television, and so on, gross inequalities still. 
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exist: in- wealth, income; and opportunities. As:a matter of fact, the 
poorest: 30 percent of the people. get- a, smaller percentage of the 
total national income today than- they. did in 1910. 

How much our cultural life has been warped- by: a: system: which 
places. dollars. before lives is, apparent-everywhere around.us. Today 
capitalist ethics and: capitalist- morality have reached the point 
dictated by their own inner- logic. No longer: can the. American 
people be aroused. by. revelations of stealing and grafting by public 
officials—such behavior- is accepted as. normal. The 1951 Senate 
report- on “Ethical Standards in Government” puts. it. this way: 
“There is a, tolerance. in: American- life. for. unscrupulous. methods 
which. bring: immediate rewards, even though these: methods, if they ` 
should- become: universal: would: destroy the very society in which 
they-are tolerated; 

That. these. methods: are..fast- becoming: universal was. suggested 
ima speech by Senator Hendrickson of New Jersey: on June 17, 1954. : 
As chairman of a special Senate subcommittee investigating juvenile 
delinquency, he told- of-a poll of high school and college students in 
New Jersey which showed that: twelve percent did not consider 
stealing- particularly wrong; fifteen- percent saw- no traits of 
delinquency in-destruction-of property; seventy-five percent “brushed: 
aside lying and cheating as acts which are not: considered 
delinquent: me 

` The inherent: drive. of the. capitalist system toward war as the 
solution-to the-ever-present problem of overproduction, is certainly 
` as marked today, if not more so, than it was in Debs? day. 

The basic: problems, then, still remain today—in spite of the 
undoubted. ‘gains that have been made in some fields. But the task 
of.reaching people-is.admittedly more difficult, both because of the 
manufactured hysteria and attendant- repression, and because the 
noise of the motor in the car bought on the installment plan, and 
the -soothing- tones of the. television’s propagandist-for- capitalism, 
drown-out-the-few- voices of protest: , 

Nevertheless, there: are. some things that: can be done, some 
steps that can-be taken- toward: the application: of Debs? principles 
to our-world: of today. : 

We must recover. our-faith in the ability of the worker to play a 
leading role iri-our-society. We tend to: lose: that: faith’ every time 
George Meany opens: lis: mouth: But- the: present situation, I‘assure , 
you, is-not permanent: 

We must- quite. realistically igs the: Fet that- with the Left as 
weak. and pulverized- as it-is, we-are deluding: ourselves if we think 
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we can exert any significant influence on American politics today. 
Nor should we continue to kid ourselves into thinking that we have 
only to water down our program a bit, accommodate here, and 
compromise there-~and we will be'a force again. 

Not so. That is the road to our own extinction. For what do we 
gain if our voice is finally heard again—but the message it proclaims 
is garbled, or so modified as to be no longer worth hearing? 

Let us, instead, do what we can do--speak out honestly and 
clearly for what we stand for. Let us proclaim—and teach—our 
socialist faith; anywhere and everywhere, to the many or to the few. 
Let us-stop worrying about the size of our movement and think 
more of its quality. Let-us ‘study, let us work hard, let us carry on 
the struggle to spread the gospel of socialism, so the younger 
generation will be equipped to understand the forces that make for 
the rule of gold, and those that strive for.the Golden Rule. 

' This responsibility is ours—and we can perform it best by calling 
the shots as we see them—without hedging, or trimming, or 
flinching. Let us tell the truth—the whole truth--about the world 
we live in. 

That, I repeat, was Deb’s way. 
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Sugar and Colonialism 


In a fully liberalized global market-place...Europe would produce - 
no sugar whatsoever. It would be far cheaper to import the 
sweetener from tropical climates that Europeans once colonized 
precisely because they were ‘rich in things like sugar cane. 

| —Editorial, New-York Times, August 1, 2003 


You believe perhaps, “gentlemen, that the production of coffee 
and sugar is the natural destiny of the West Indies. 
Two centuries ago, nature, which does not trouble herself about 
commerce, had planted neither sugar-cane nor coffee there. . 
_—Karl Marx, Speech on Free Trade, January 9, 1848 
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On. April 3, 1999, a one-day conference, “Understanding China’s 
Revolution: A Celebration of William Hinton’s Lifework” was held 
at Columbia University to celebrate his eightieth birthday. At the 
conclusion of the conference, organized by China Study Group and 
cosponsored by Monthly Review and Columbia’s East Asian 
Institute, Hinton gave an impromptu talk on the background to the 
writing of Fanshen: A Documentary of Revolution in A Chinese 
Village. The talk was transcribed and we publish its text here, as 
revised by Hinton in October 2002. 

Fanshen: was first published by Monthly Review Press in 1966. It 
is an account of how land reform was implemented in one village— 
Long Bow—in northern China. Hinton first visited China in 1937. He 
returned in 1947 with the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration and stayed on in the liberated areas of north China 
as a tractor technician and teacher until 1953. During that time, 
mainly living in Long Bow, he was witness to the great social 
convulsion that was the Chinese Revolution. 

Along with his Chinese academic colleagues, Hinton advised the 
residents of Long Bow on the complicated tasks of teaching 
peasants to read, breaking up old feudal estates, insuring the 
equality of women, and replacing the old magistrates who governed 
the village with elected councils. While there, Hinton took more 
than one thousand pages of notes about what he saw. In them he 
detailed. not. merely measurable successes and failures of the 
revolution, but the deep scars of struggle, the resistance to change, 
and the uniquely Chinese process, often painful and violent, of 
criticism and self-criticism. Hinton was witness to a world literally 
“turned upside down.” 

On his returri to the United States, Hinton was determined to 
document the revolutionary process he saw in that peasant village, 
but on his return, at the height of the McCarthyite anticommunist 
repression, customs officials seized his papers. Only after a lengthy 
_ court battle was he able to. retrieve them in 1958. Hinton spent the 
: next six years completing his manuscript and nearly three more 
seeking a publisher. All of the major New York publishers turned it 
down despite enthusiastic reader’s reports and scholarly 
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recomendations. In most cases the rejections seemed to be 
politicaily motivated and were of a piece with the great fear that 
the victory of the Chinese ‘Revolution spawned; no one wanted any 
aspect cf that revolution seen in other than a negative light. Finally, 
the manuscript came to Monthly Review Press which eagerly 
published it. A first clothbound edition sold out quickly; softcover 
rights were licensed to Vintage Books which sold an astounding 
two hundred thousand copies. Fanshen remains in print in a 
University of California paperback edition. 

Fanshen’s success was partly due to timing and coincidence: the 
Vietnam war focused western attention oh Asia and, at the same 
time, the Maoist Cultural Revolution, shaking up the foundations of 
post-revolutionary bureaucracy, put China on the front pages of 
newspapers all over the world. In a review in the (London) New 
Statesman, Martin Bernal wrote that Hinton’s Fanshen “gives details 
of the changing social. and economic structure of his village....The 
descriptions alone make this book one of the two classics of the 
Chinese revolution, the other being [Edgar Snow’s] Red Star over 
China.” It was also due to the groundbreaking character of the 
work, brilliantly relating quotidian history at a time when narratives 
of everyday life were just becoming part of the historian’s utensils. 
Arguably, it is Fanshen’s transforming ethnographic scholarship that 
makes it such a profoundly important book. 

William Hinton’s other works include a sequel, Shenfan: The 
Continuing Revolution in a Chinese Village (1980), as well as Iron 
Oxen: A Revolution in Chinese Farming (1970), Hundred Day War: 
The Cultural Revolution at Tsinghua University (1972), Turning Point 
in China: An Essay on The Cultural Revolution (1972), ahd The 
Great Reversal: The Privatization of China, 1978-1989 (1990). 

—JouN J. Simon 


This is by popular demand, particularly by Monthly Review 
readers and China friends, who felt that I should retell this tale, 

First, the long period in Long Bow Village itself, the lice, the 
fleas and all the hardships; arid eating that terrible gruel out of an 
unwashed bowl while the young girl lay dying of tuberculosis. And 
then I had all these notes; I carried them for months on my back. 

We walked out of the Taihang Mounitairis, in 1948, all the way 'to- 
Chengding which was out in the Hebei Plain, maybe 150. miles or ` 
more, and I carried those notes on my back. And then the 
Kuomintang cavalry attacked. We all had to get out of the university 
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on ‘three hours’ notice, running away from the cavalry of Fu Tso-yi 
„and the planes'that came'to bomb us. Our bedrolls were made of a 
light material and our clothes were more or less dark blue or khaki. 
We were in groups of eight and when ‘the planes came we ran out 
into the field, threw-our bedrolls in the middle and lay face down 
on our ‘bedrolls because’ they said it looked like a manure pile from 
the air. My Fanshen notes and I were in those piles. Looking up, I. 
could see the pilots’ faces sometimes. I did see people get killed 
but not any of group I was with. There were all these hardships and 
then seven more years of work with no chance to do anything with 
these notes. So I brought them home, or, I tried to bring them 
home. 

When I left China in 1952, I had already run E a my five-year 
passport. I stayed seven years and the passport was no good. I left 
China with an exit visa stamped on a heavy piece of paper about 
half.,the size of this stand. The visa to go through Russia was on 
_ that, and ‘the visa to go through Czechoslovakia was on that, too, 


- . go I used that as my travel paper. I.didn’t have time to check all 


the things I threw into the trunk, along with my notes. I had a 

footlocker with all kinds of letters, correspondence, my diaries, 

magazines, posters and so on. Everything I had collected of China 

and the Chinese Revolution was in that box and I didn’t have time 

to check it through. You know how you never have time to do what 

_ yowre supposed ‘to do—even yesterday I forgot my notes for this 
talk. 

I went by train, west across Siberia and Russia and I thought I 
would have a lot of time on the train to sort out these notes. I 
_ figured that I would perhaps be investigated, perhaps called before 
a committee to explain myself. I was only concerned that there 
would be names of other people in the letters that might get people 
in ‘trouble and get them called before the committee too, so I 
wanted to check it all out. But when we got to the Russian border 
the Jocker: was put in a safe locked in a baggage car. I rode all 

across Siberia with plenty of time on my hands, but I didn’t have 
“my notes so 1 couldn’t check them out. ` 

The first place I could-go to an American consular officer was 
Prague. So I went to get a new passport to go home. He was kind 
of congenial; the young man was, about my age;, he had been to 
“Harvard. He knew Putney School; he had cousins at Putney School 
(my mother’s school). We were talking about old times and skiing 
in Vermont when he said, “Are you or were-you ever a member of 
the Communist, Party?” Suddenly Dr. Jekyll turned into Mr. Hyde. It 
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took me completely by surprise. I did the wrong thing. I don’t AA 
to answer for. my politics to a cònsular officer. But, I said; “No.” . 
Then he became real nice again. 

So he gave me a passport all right. It cost me ten dollars aaa it 
was only good for ten days. A dollar a day for your passport, can 
you imagine? The route home was marked in it. He didn’t give it to 
me until I had arranged an air ticket to England and a steamship 
ticket to Canada. When I got to England, I was met by seven 
members of British intelligence: Scotland Yard, London Special 
Police, Air Force, Naval Intelligence, whatever the British had, they 
all met me. Seven people escorted me into a back room and. 
questioned me from noon until the next morning. 

I had met some friends from Prague who told me the Americans 
very much wanted travel papers from China so they could forge’ 
documents and send agents into China. And -here-I could see these 
people weren’t just going to question me, they were going to search 
me. I had this Chinese exit visa and I thought, “What am I going 
to do?” I wasn’t prepared for that. The only thing I could think of- 
doing’was to eat. the darn thing. I did. I went to the toilet and I 
ate that paper, it took me a- lot of chewing. Anyay, ney never got 
that paper. 

So, after they were all done, of course, they were still interested 
in my box and all the documents and all the things. It was like a: 
collection of everything that happened in China in seven years in . 
that box. They were very surprised by it and they asked a lot of: © 
questions. In the end they offered me a Cigarette. “Have you ever 
heard. of Senator McCarthy?” they said., After they did all the dirty 
work for American intelligence, then - they felt sorry for me. 
Meanwhile; they’re passing on everything they learned. I got. on the’ 
boat and there I had time.to check through the ‘box. I threw, or cut 
out the names of people that might meet trouble by being associated 
with me and I felt better approaching the North American continent. 
But I didn’t want to go through the same thing with the Canadian 
Mounties, the FBI and-so on. I put my things in bond so when I 
landed in Quebec they would go in bond to St. ‘Albans, Vermont, | 
there I would go through customs once more and:go. through the 
interrogation once more by the Americans and bypass the Canadian 
problem. , 

My mother and sister met me at the dock and they had in their 
hand a magazine called Real Magazine and it had an article about 
my younger sister Joan entitled, “The Atom Spy That Got. Away,”: 
[Laughter] written by the head of Naval Intelligence in the Pacific 
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Theater in thé Second World War, and the Rosenbergs had just 
been executed about two weeks before. This article said that my 
sister Joan, who worked with Fermi at Los Alamos in making the 
atom bomb, escaped to China and gave them all the atomic secrets 
and I was the guy who arranged all this. My mother and sister were 
a little pale and ‘asked, “What did you come home for?” I said, 
“Well, Pm not worried about anything.” And.I figured if they were 
serious, if the ruling class wanted to do me in, it wouldn’t be in 
- Real Magazine. Real Magazine was only a motorcycle, blood-and- 
_ guts magazine. It wasn’t. like the Atlantic Monthly or Harper’s or ` 
some important journal. It was just a piece of pulp. So I-wasn’t too 
worried about that. So I calmed them down and we took off. 

‘They always went for: the summer to Cape Breton Island. My 
sister sped up hills-where she couldn’t ‘see the other side. I was 
seven years in China and you can’t go sixty miles an hour there 
when you don’t know what’s on the other side of the hill. So I was 

. scared to death. All these cars looked like beasts of prey, going at 
= that speed with Jean driving. That passport was good for ten days. 
I arrived in Quebec on the tenth day. On our way to Nova Scotia, 
we passed Madawaska,” the northern tip of Maine, and about a 
quarter to midnight there was a bridge. I walked across the bridge 
and found a sleepy guard. I plunked down the passport and said, 
“Here!” I didn’t get a receipt or anything for the passport. That was 
sort of foolish, but anyway, they had the passport which proved I 
got. home before the tenth day. I went to Cape Breton Island and I 
- had a wonderful time. A couple of weeks later a letter came, “Your 
trunks and your baggage have arrived in St. Albans; yowd better 
come pick them up.” So I went to St. Albans but they couldn’t find 
my stuff. That seemed pretty strange. About an hour later an FBI 
man showed up. The reason they couldn’t find my staff was they 
were waiting for him. They were waiting for an FBI man to drive up 
from Burlington and they-couldn’t find my. stuff until he arrived. He 
wanted to question me, but I knew that I didn’t have to talk to an 
FBI man. He wanted to discuss everything with me, but I said “I’ve 
got nothing to say to you, period.” He kept after it and he 

threatened but in the end he had to give up and leave. 
~ So then my trunk arrived. They found it. They opened it up and 
there was nothing in it. Everything was gone. The notes to Fanshen 
were all gone. I asked, “Do you always break into things. and take 
whatever: you find or whatever you want?” They said, “We never 
` break into anything. We have keys that fit everything.” “So, welcome 
to the land of the free and oe ot the brave,” I was told. That was 
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the big mistake. Property law is vitally important to bourgeois. 
society, it’s the foundation of capitalism. They pout have any legal 
basis to take it. 

Thus began years of lawsuits. Customs took it and they are 
under the Treasury Department so I sued the Treasury Department. 
And they finally decided after two years of lawsuits they would give 
jt to me. That’s what they said, anyway. I went down to Washington 
to pick up my footlocker. They said, “Sorry, yesterday Senator 
Eastland sent a man by and he took your locker away.” Now Senator 
James Ezstland had it. We had to-set up'a whole new lawsuit. In 
order to pay all these legal fees, with all these lawsuits going on, 
we gave chiaozi (dumpling) parties to raise money. In the end, I 
had a subpoena from the Senate International Security 
Subcommittee, known as the Eastland Committee. The hard thing 
was what to do about a lawyer. Almost the. whole left, certainly the 
core of the left, had decided that the way to confront the committee 
interrogations was to stand on the Fifth Amendment. It was after 
the Hollywood Ten, they all stood on the First Amendment, and 
they all went to jail. And so the idea was “What’s wrong with the 
Fifth Amendment?” There’s.nothing wrong with that. That’s probably 
one of the great things in the Bill of Rights, because that’s the 
method that prevents the torture of people; you cannot force people 
to testify against themselves. That means it’s no use torturing , 
people because that would be self-incrimination. 

It's a very important part of the Bill of Rights and there’s nothing 
wrong with standing on it. I wasn’t worried about anything I did in 
China. What I didn’t want to do was to answer questions about 
other people and make trouble for them. The problem was finding a 
lawyer who allowed you to talk but also could stop the talking 
when it got onto other people’s names and so on. I finally found 
the perfect man; his name had a very bad smell, Milton Friedman 
was his name. [Laughter.] He was Eslanda Robeson’s lawyer; and 
she ‘of all the people who came before the committee ‘did the most 
damage to the committee, because she talked and exposed them. 
He helped her to do that because he knew how to use the Fifth 
without waiving the Fifth. There was a danger that if you didn’t 
know hcw to answer ‘certain questions, you would be held in 
contempt of the committee. But most lawyers didn’t know how ‘to 
use that. That’s not what I wanted. to do. At one point when I 
refused to stop talking, the Senators stopped the hearing and 
reprimanded Friedman for allowing-me to'be so rude. They warned 
him to tell me to show more respect, which he then promptly did 
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in a loud voice. As soon as he was done, he leaned over and said in 
a very soft voice in my ear: “You are doing fine. Hit him again.” 
[Laughter ] . 
© They called me to a closed hearing; the point of a dosad hearing 
is to see if they can make some political capital out of having an 
open hearing. They decided that this was a treasure trove of treason 
and treachery on the part of one Bill Hinton, and they could all 
benefit. On that committee was Eastland, Herman Welker, William 
E. Jenner, John Marshall Butler, a whole bunch of lawbreakers. I 
knew Eastland sewed the original copy of the civil rights bill in the 
lining of his coat so it could not be voted.on. I was.barnstorming 
the country, giving lectures, and I never knew where I was going to 
be next. And one lecture would always lead to two or three. I just 
kept moving around the country. The subpoena had to be served in 
person by a U.S. Marshal and they were afraid they wouldn’t be 
able to find me. The fact is, the FBI always found out where I did 
speak but they never found out where I was going to speak. By the 
end of the fifties, I had given sevéral hundred talks and I had rolled 
up a dossier of about twenty’thousand pages of FBI files. The deal 
was if-they sent the subpoena to my lawyer,.it would be honored by 
me. I would come and then when it was over they would give me 
my notes back. However, after the closed hearing, they called for an 
open hearing.’ That was the high point of my life: I was eyeball to 
eyeball with those crooks. I was down in the pit, way down in the 
bottom of the room, and they were up on a big dais like they were 
judges in court and.there was a- big seal of the United States about | 
six feet across hanging behind them. It was ‘sort of intimidating 
and my mother told me to show respect. 
_ I-figured out that- I liked Mao’s advice better. ‘He said, 
. hungry tiger is going to attack you if you provoke him or not.” = 
it doesn’t matter if you provoke the tiger. My sister Jean had a 
friend who worked for the Federated Press, the labor press, in New 
York. In New York, somewhere down Broadway, they had a library. 
. Inthe library, they had files, and in these files Senator Eastland and 
~ all his colleagues were listed. They had a big file. In two or three 
' days I had them all ‘in my pocket. So when they.asked me the first 
‘question, “What.:is your name?” that was where I had to go on the 
_ offensive. I said, “PU -be glad to tell you my name if I know what 
the point of this hearing is.” And they said, “Well, we’re interested 
_.in the internal security: of the U.S.A.,.and we think you have 
. something to add.” I said, “I’m interested in that too, but I think 
'. you have the wrong man out here. The chairman of this committee 
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is doing more to threaten the internal security of the United States 
than anybody else.” And that was Senator Eastland. And he looked 
really shocked. Pages from other hearings and other offices came 
running in—here’s someone taking on a committee. It was really 
something. There were six television cameras, three networks 
filming all this. My trunk was lying there, open. There was a New 
Year’s poster of children with little tiny spears and a machine gun 
shooting down American planes. And beside it was a two-foot-by- 
two-foot black-and-white woodcut of Mao Zedong. They thought 
that would sink me. So we finally got started after that exchange 
about.my name and went ahead with the hearing. Their whole 
problem was they were trying to prove I had done something in ` 
China that would cause me to lose my citizenship. There are about 
ten things you could do to do this; one of them is joining the army 
of a foreign state. They.said, “And you’re wearing a soldier’s hat. 
So you must have been in the army.” I said, “You have to look | 
closely at this picture. Because if you look closely you'll see the. 
soldiers have two buttons on their hat and I only have one button. 
And this is not a soldier’s uniform.” Another time, I knew Butler 
and Welker had been to Denver, Colorado to redbait a district 
attorney who was making trouble for the Mafia in Denver. So at a 
point where the questions got particularly sharp and Butler was 
particularly happy, I said, “Just a minute, Senator Butler. You’re not 
in Denver now.” He was completely taken aback. The whole press 
knew what I was talking about, and they began to laugh. He said, 
“You are not in China either.” So, that’s the way it went. Eastland - 
left after the first hour. The only. person who hung in there was `` 
Welker. He apparently thought he had something to gain. ` 
= The next day they held ít. in a much smaller hearing room and 
- there were no television. cameras. On the third day they met on the . 
= attic of a small building and didn’t tell the press either. And the 
final exchange was when Welker said to me, “If you were in Idaho, 
you couldn’t get elected to dogcatcher.” And I said, “Well, Senator, 
Pm not running for dog-catcher in Idaho. But I know you’re running 
for another term in the Senate and I don’t think youw’re going to get 
elected, because all this week when the Farm Bill was up for debate 
on the floor you’ve been here questioning me about what happened 
in China ten years ago. I don’t think the farmers in Idaho like that.” 
Welker just went into a fit and he said he wanted to impound my 
papers. His counsel was a man named Morris who was my Harvard 
classmate. Morris said, “Well Senator, you can’t do that.” Welker 
said, “I don’t care! He hurt my’ feelings!” [Laughter.] He left my 
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footlocker right there on the table. I could have picked it up and 
walked out. But I was afraid it wasn’t all there. Maybe the Fanshen 
notes were half gone. I didn’t want to take it without a chance to 
examine it. So after that | sued the Senate committee. Being sued, 
they immediately turned everything over to the U.S. attorney. And 
then every time you add someone to a suit you have to reprint the 
whole darn thing. And it has to be printed by a press; you can’t 
xerox: it or e-mail it or anything like that. You have to go to a 
printer and get it typeset. So it’s very expensive. 

But my lawyer, he took the. plane to Washington, and I took the 
bus. He stayed in the Willard and I stayed in the Y: He invited me 
- to a Chinese banquet and I paid the bill. Anyway, so when you sue, 
and they turn it over to someone else, you have to print the whole 
thing again and that’s a lot of money. But I got back at my lawyer 
by making him fill out my income. tax that year. My total income 
was $3000. I was working as a truck mechanic in Philadelphia. 
When they asked me where I worked I replied, “Pl be glad to tell 
you where I work but you only want to get me fired so I’m reluctant 
to do that.” That shocked them. Senator Jenner said, “You’re a 
pretty good mechanic with words.” And he didn’t pursue that 
anymore.’ 

The thing that allowed you to talk is there’s only one sentence 
that they can say that means you have to stop talking. And that is, 
“I command you to. stand silent.” They have to say that. So they | 
told me, be quiet or shut up or whatever, but none of them knew 
they had to say, “I command you to stand silent.” Anyway, I sued 
and they turned it over to the U.S. attorney and then when he 
turned it over to a grand jury, it went to the lower district court. 
They ruled that the grand jury is, the sovereign and the citizen 
cannot sue the sovereign. That didn’t sound like the American. 
constitution; it sounded more like Mussolini’s constitution.. We 
contested that and we appealed to the U.S. Court of Appeals, And 
the night before it was to be argued, we got a telegram saying, — 
“Come get the stuff.” It turned out they wanted to take without 
warrant the files of the Southern Conference on Human Welfare and: ~ 
they didn’t want a court decision calling my seizure illegal on the 
eve of having another illegal seizure. So they decided to give me 
back everything. There was only one document missing, something 
stamped “secret” in China that had something do with a Central 
Committee meeting, that never appeared in the locker when they 
turned everything back. 

aie reason that I could fight back was the confidence I won 
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from talking coast to coast, from the Gulf to Canada, talking about 
China. I called it barnstorming. Barnstorming was what the aviators 
used to do when the planes were first invented and aerial shows 
would go from town to town. Pass the hat, maybe get twenty 
dollars to buy enough gas to get to the next school or next church. 
I just met thousands and thousands of wonderful American people. 
They werent left-wingers but they thought they werent getting the 
truth about China and they were very anxious to hear from someone 
who had actually been there and had real experiences. 

So when I went before the Committee I. felt I had a real solid 
base of support. I felt I had a lot more support than Welker or 
Jenner or Eastland did. Everyone knew that in Mississippi where 
Eastland was elected term after term after term only about thirty 
thousand people vote. At that time, few of the black people could 
vote. He was the biggest landlord in the United States. He had two 
thousand. tenants; he owned a huge chunk of bottomland in the 
Mississippi Delta. You know, MacCarthy found fifty Communists in 
the State Department, and they were supposed to have given China 
away. How America got it to start with, I don’t know, but the fifty 
Communists gave it away. And I was the guy who carried out the 
land reform. The Chinese are not capable of doing anything; it had . 
to be an American traitor that did it. Eastland was livid with rage 
about my meddling with land. ownership. He gave a six hour speech 
on the Senate floor and he called it “The Biography of a U.S. 
Traitor.” It was in U.S. News & World Report—they never stopped 
attacking. But I won the notes back. You know I worked as a truck 
mechanic—I got a grant one year and I didn’t have to work and 
that’s how I wrote Fanshen. 

That’s- something of the background of my conflict. with the 
Eastland Committee. The American Constitution,-the Bill of Rights, 
is a very precious thing, but you have to fight for it in every 
generation. You havé to keep it alive or they'll take it away from 
you. It really helps if you have some idea of what. people in the. 
whole country. are thinking. In the end I think they did me a favor 
by taking these notes, because I learned how to talk to the American 
people on those tours. I was able to write a book that Americans, 
generally speaking, could understand and appreciate. 

.I just want to tell you .one more story. One of the’ more 
memorable talks was in a little town called Gowanda, New York. 
Gowanda is a little town south of Buffalo, very Republican upstate 
New York community. And there was a Methodist group. of quite 
left-wing,. radical ministers called the Methodist Federation for 
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Social Action. This young minister invited me to talk to a student 
group on Sunday night. I went.there and gave a talk on land reform. 
The parénts and’ then the ‘students came, and the young people. 
Everything went very well and they thanked me and they went 
home. Some of the parents went to the Rotary Club the next day 
and said there’s a wonderful speaker in town, you should invite him 
for Thursday night. Some other parents went to the FBI and said, 
“There’s a dangerous Red in town, you should go and investigate.” 
And they investigated the whole thing, and they went to the Rotary 
Club and said, “You can’t invite this Hinton. Hes a dangerous 
Red.” They said, “Who are you to tell us we can’t invite Mr. 
Hinton? Get lost.” So I came back on Thursday night and I talked to 
the Rotary Club. That meeting lasted until three in the morning. 


ross , 

Agitation based on information, brings lasting converts to. 
socialism; agitation, based on exhortation, does not. Failure to 
understand this simple fact is perhaps the chief defect of Left 
propaganda in the United States. 
, Truth is on our side. It is the job of the socialist propagandist 
to present that truth in its clearest and most persuasive form. It 
seems a pity to have to point out, at this late date, that jargon and 
name-calling neither clarify nor persuade. The use of Left “short- 
hand” such as “fascist beast” or “running dogs of imperialism” may 
‘be the easiest way out for the overwhelmed Left writer but it makes 
no sense to readers not already in the charmed Left circle. And how 
often have even those of us who are convinced socialists been 
embarrassed and made uncomfortable by the “arguments” in the 
Left press! 

Yet the truth is so overwhelmingly. on our side that we can 
"understate the case with far greater effect than is gained by the 
overstatement of which so many Left writers.are guilty. What is the 
need for exaggeration or distortion when the facts shout out our. 
story so convincingly? And those facts are obtainable from 
unimpeachable sources—either out of the mouths of reactionaries or. 
their spokesmen, or from government publications. 


, —Leo-Huberman, “Notes on Left Propaganda,” Monthly Review, 
_ September 1950 
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Pray for Peace 
ELLEN BASS 


Pray to whomever you kneel down to: 

Jesus nailed to his wooden or marble or plastic cross, 
his suffering face bent to kiss you, 

Buddha still under the Bo tree in scorching heat, 
Adonai, Allah. Raise your arms to Mary 

that she may lay her palm or our brows, 

to Shekinhah, Queen of Heaven and Earth, 

to Inanna in her stripped descent. 


Hawk or Wolf, or the Great Whale, Record Keeper 

of time before, time now, time ahead, pray. Bow down 
to terriers and shepherds and siamese cats. 

Fields of artichokes and elegant strawberries. 


Pray to the bus driver who takes you to work, 

, pray on the bus, pray for everyone riding that bus 
and for everyone riding buses all over the world. 
If you haven’t been on a bus in a long time, 
climb the few steps, drop some silver, and pray. 


Waiting in line for the movies, for the ATM, 

for your latté and croissant, offer your plea. 

Make your eating and drinking a supplication. 
Make your slicing of carrots a holy act, 

each translucent layer of the onion, a deeper prayer. 


Ellen Bass’s most recent book af poetry, Mules of Love (BOA Editions, nD. 
won the 2003 Lambda Literary Award for Poetry. She coedited, with Florence 
Howe, No More Masks! An Anthology of Poems by Women (Doubleday, 1973) 
and her nonfiction books include Free Your Mind: The Book for Gay, Lesbian 
and Bisexual Youth—And Their Allies (HarperCollins, 1996), and The Courage 
to Heal: A Guide for Women Survivors of Child Sexual Abuse (HarperCollins, 
1994). She teaches creative writing in Santa Cruz, California. For more about 
Ellen Bass visit www.ellenbass.com. 

“Pray for Peace” was first published in The Sun (June 2003) and “The Big 
Picture” was first published in New Letters 69, no. 2/3 (2003). 
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Make the brushing of your hair 

a prayer, every strand its own voice, 

singing in the choir on your head. .3 
As you wash your face, the water slipping n 
through your fingers, a prayer: Water, E 
softest thing on earth, gentleness 

that wears away rock. © - ae 


Making love, of course, is already a prayer. 
Skin and open mouths: worshipping that skin, 
the fragile case we.are poured into, 

each caress a season of peace.. 


If youre hungry, pray. If yowre tired. 


Pray to Gandhi and Dorothy Day. 


Shakespeare. Sappho. Sojourner Truth. 
Pray to the angels.and a PEN of your grandfather. 


When you walk to your car, to the mailbox, 
to the video store, let each step 

be a prayer that we all keep our legs, - 

that we do not blow off: anyone else’s legs. 


Or crush‘ their skulls. 


And if you are riding on a bicycle | 
or a Skateboard, in a wheel chair, each revolution 
of the wheels a prayer that as the earth revolves 
we do less harm, less. harm, less harm. 


And as you work, typing with a new manicure, 

a tiny palm tree painted on one pearlescent nail 
or delivering soda or drawing good blood 

into rubber-capped vials, writing on a blackboard 
with yellow chalk, twirling pizzas, pray for peace. 


` With each breath in, take in the faith of those 


who have believed when belief seemed foolish, 


“who persevered. With each breath out, cherish. 


Pull weeds for peace, turn over in your sleep for peace, 
feed the birds for peace, each shiny seed 

that spills onto the earth, another second of peace. 
Wash your dishes, call your mother, drink wine. 
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Shovel leaves or snow or trash from your sidewalk. 
Make a path. Fold a photo of a dead child 

around your VISA card. Gnaw your crust 

of prayer, scoop your prayer water from the gutter. 
Mumble along like a crazy person, stumbling 

your prayer through the streets. . 


The Big Picture 
ELLEN BASS 


I try to look at the big picture. 
The sun, ardent tongue 
licking us like a mother besotted 


with her new cub, will burn out 
anyway. Everything 
is transitory. How do wẹ know ` 


the decay of our own intimate planet 
isn’t some dicey, but normal `. 
stage, like kids 


_ go through when they hit ` 
adolescence, strewing their rooms 
with diet Coke cans, scoring drugs 


‘in the cafeteria. It’s scary, 
but most of them turn out okay. I think about 
the meteor that decimated the dinosaurs. 


And before that, the volcanoes 
of the Permian period—all those burnt ferns 
and reptiles, sharks and bony fish— 


that was extinction on a scale 
that makes our losses 


look like a bad day at the slots. 
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And perhaps we’re slated to ascend 
to some kind of intelligence 
that doesn’t need bodies, or clean water, 


even air. I talk to myself . 
like a boy trying to get a girl 
to go all the way. But just 


when she’s about to give in, her cell 
phone rings and she realizes, suddenly, . 
its her best friend she’s in love with. 


Like her, I can’t shake my longing 
for the last six hundred 


Iberian lynx, with their tufted ears, 


Brazilian Guitarfish, the four 
percent of them still cruising 


' the seafloor, their eyes staring straight up. 


All the new-born marsupials, red kangaroo 
the size of honeybees, steelhead trout, 
ziver dolphins, so many species 


of frogs breathing rose their damp 
>dermeable membranes, 
I capt get them out of my mind. 


Today on the bus, there’s a woman 
in a sweater the exact shade of cardinals, . 
and her cardinal-colored bra strap, exposed 


on her pale shoulder, makes me ache 
for those bright flashes in. the.snow. 
And polar bears, the cream and amber 


of their fur, the long, hollow 
hairs through which sun slips, 
swallowed into their dark skin. When I get home, 


my son has a headache, and though he’s 
almost grown, asks me to sing. ` 
We lie together on the lumpy couch 
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and | warble out the old 
show tunes, Some enchanted evening... 
They can’t take that away from me. A cheap 


silver chain shimmers across his throat 
rising and falling with his pulse. 
There never was anything else, 


only these excruciatingly 
insignificant creatures we love. 
And then I look up. 


- ' The sun has ‘torn through the clouds, 
and the apricot blossoms, startlingly 
white against the bare gray branches, are lit 


from within, so I want to be a painter, 
I want to run for my oily palette, rushing 
out the door, to save something. 


r 


Interview of Kelly Slater (six-time world champion surfer) 


In your book; you list the 10 people who have had the biggest 
influence ‘on your life, and Noam Chomsky is No, 9. Why? 


Well, when I was a kid I had no interest in politics. I thought it 
was a big waste of time. And in the last couple of years, Pve found | 
myself much more interested in world affairs. The thing about Noam. 
is, he just says it in black and white. He says, “Well, look, there 
were 3,000 people killed in New York, since then there have been 
maybe 10,000 killed in Afghanistan and Iraq.” It gets me thinking, 
do we actually honor and respect human life the way we think we 
do? Because if we do, then why are other 2 less important than 
ours? 

hey parat “Dude, Where’ s My ‘Wave?: Questions for- 
Kelly Slater,”-New York Times Magazine, July 13, 2003 
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Commentary from : 
Monthly Review 
October 2003, Vol.55, No.5 


Editors: PAUL M. SWEEZY, HARRY MAGDOFF, .- | 
JOHN BELLAMY FOSTER, ROBERT W. McCHESNEY, 
LEO HUBERMAN (1903-1968) 


Samir Amin’s “World Poverty, Pauperization, and Capital 
Accumulation,” the Review of the Month in this issue of MR, 
addresses the growing phenomena of Jandlessness and pauperization 
among rural populations in the periphery. He reminds us that half of 
the people in the world are peasants, a group largely unseen by 
liberals and radicals. The dispossession of the peasantry throughout 
the third world represents one of the central problems of our time— 
for reasons of straightforward humanity. Amin points out that the 
worsening position of the peasantry, their forced migration to cities, 
and the growth of hunger among the poor cannot be adequately 
dealt with by treating these problems as mere aberrations of the 
system. Mounting occasional “anti-poverty” programs or 
“humanitarian” assistance or even projects to enhance farm 
productivity offer no real long-term solutions. In fact, the inherent 
contradictions in the third world are such that even increases in the 
productivity of: peasants so that more food is produced—in the 
absence of employment opportunities for rural labor that is no 
longer needed in agriculture—can seriously worsen the problem of 
displacement and hunger! The enormous humanitarian problem that 
Amin describes is rather a result of the way capitalism works on a 
world scale. The clear lesson to be drawn from. his article is that 
the anti-globalization struggle needs to be: aimed at the real 
problem—the capitalist system. 

r 

In August ike 2003 Career of Distinguished Scholarship Award of 
the American Sociological. Association, the sociology profession’s 
highest: scholarly honor in the United States, was given to our 
friend and MR author Immanuel Wallerstein. Wallerstein is most 
famous for his pioneering work in world-system analysis that ‘began 
with volume 1 of Thé Modern World-System, published in 1974. In a 
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review in the December 1975 issue of MR, Samir Amin (himself one 
of the earliest and foremost contributors to the analysis of 
“accumulation on ‘a world scale”) wrote: “Immanuel Wallerstein’s 
new book, The Modern World System, is not simply an addition to 
this long list of volumes. [on the transition from feudalism to 
capitalism]: it transcends them because of .the author’s ability to 
integrate all aspects of reality in a powerful, synthesized, overall 
vision which has none of the defects of a unilateral thesis. We 
therefore consider that this is an outstanding contribution to 
historical materialism.” The same could be said of the whole body 
of work that Wallerstein has produced in the almost thirty years 
since the publication of that book. In honoring him, the sociology 
profession has perhaps for the first time acknowledged the reality of 
modern . imperialism: its roots in capitalism as far back as the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries and its overriding presence today. 
Congratulations Manny! 

In the same award ceremony the American Sociological 
Association presented its 2003 Public Understanding of Sociology 
Award, given annually to a person who has made exemplary 
contributions in advancing the understanding of sociology and 
sociological research among the general public, to our friend and 
MR author Frances Fox Piven. Author of many pathbreaking books, 
including (with Richard Cloward) Regulating the Poor (1971), Poor 
„People’s Movements (1979), The New Class War (1982) and Why 
Americans Don’t Vote (1989), Frances Fox Piven is the very model 
of a public intellectual. Our congratulations Frances! 


ros 

Given the concern with changing conditions in rural society in 
much of this issue (as represented by the work of Amin and 
William “Hinton) we thought that readers would be interested in 
the origin of a misunderstanding that surrounds Marx’s thoughts 
on rural life. One often hears the criticism that Marxism was from , 
the beginning an extreme modernizing philosophy that looked with 
complete disdain on rural existence. Did not Marx himself in The 
Communist Manifesto, it is frequently asked, refer to “the idiocy of 
rural life”? Here a misconception has arisen through the 
mistranslation of a single word in the authorized English translation 
of the Manifesto. This issue is addressed in Hal Draper’s definitive, 
though little-known work, The Adventures of the Communist 
Manifesto (Berkeley: Center for Socialist History, 1998)—an 
expanded version of his earlier work, The Annotated Communist 
Manifesto. Draper’s Adventures includes a new English translation 
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of the Manifesto, together with paragraph-by-paragraph annotations, 
and the most detailed history currently. available of the various 
editions of the Manifesto in major European languages. 

In Draper’s translation the phrase “the idiocy of rural life” in 
paragraph 28 of the Manifesto is replaced with “the isolation of 
rural life.” His explanation for this correction is worth quoting at _ 
length: 


IDIOCY OF RURAL LIFE.’ This oft-quoted A.ET. [authorized 
English translation] expression is a mistranslation. The German 
word Idiotismus did not, and does not, mean “idiocy” (Idiotie); it 
usually means ‘idiom,’ like its French cognate idiotisme. But here 
[in paragraph 28 of The Communist Manifesto] it means neither. In 
the nineteenth century, German still retained the original Greek 
meaning of forms. based on the word idiotes: a private person, 
withdrawn from public (communal) concerns, apolitical in the 
original sense of isolation from the larger community. In the 
Manifesto, it. was being used by a scholar who had recently 
written his doctoral dissertation on Greek philosophy and liked to 
read Aeschylus in the original. (For a more detailed account of the 
philological background and evidence, see [Hal Draper], KMTR 
[Karl Marx’s Theory of Revolution, New York, Monthly Review 
Press, 1978] 2:344f.) What the rural population had to be saved 
from, then, was the privatized apartness of a life-style isolated 
from the larger society: the classic stasis of peasant life. To inject 
the English ‘idiocy’ into this thought is to muddle everything. The 
original Greek meaning (which in the 19th century was still alive 
in German alongside the ‘idiom’ meaning) had been lost in English 
centuries ago. Moore [the translator of the authorized English 
translation] was probably not aware of this problem; Engels had 
probably known it forty years before. He was certainly familiar 
with the thought behind it: in his Cöridition of the Working Class 
in England (1845), he had written about the rural weavers as a 
class “which had remained/sunk in apathetic indifference to the 
universal interests of mankind.” (MECW [Marx and Engels, 
Collected Works] 4:309.) In 1873 he made exactly the Manifesto’s 
point without using the word “idiocy”: the abolition of the town- 
country antithesis “will be able to deliver the rural population 
from the isolation and stupor in which it has vegetated almost 
unchanged for thousands of years” (Housing Question, Pt. ‘III, 
Chapter 3). 


Marx’s criticism of the isolation of rural life then. had to do 
with the antithesis of town and country under capitalism as 
expressed throughout his work. See also John Bellamy Foster, 
Marx’s Ecology (New York: Monthly Review Press), pp. 137;-38. 
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[T]he United. States never really. had a free ‘trade approach to 
international economics, nor a multilateralist approach. The basic 
tradition was to open others’? markets to whatever sectors U.S. 
business was strongest in, while protecting U.S. sectors which 
could face superior competitors. The U.S. principle was reciprocity 
rather than, most favoured nation multilateralism. And this tradition . 
persisted throughout the post-war period. . 


In the WTO dispute resolution mechanism, not sampine the EU has 
prevailed in most of its conflicts with the United States. In these 
circumstances it should come as no surprise that the United States would 


look upon the failures at Seattle or Cancun with more era than: ‘the 
EU. 


These tensions between the United States and he EU pened a limited 
- possibility of autonomous action in the WTO for India, Brazil and China. 
In each case these regimes are facing internal popular-préssures as the 
-result of a decade or more of neoliberal measures that have aggravated 
pre-existing inequalities. In each case resistance to the destruction of what 
barriers remain to the penetration of North Atlantic piratical capital’ was a 
cheap political gain with, given EU-United States rivalry, little to lose. 

Meanwhile, in spite of WTO disapproval,’ bilateral agreements are 
being forged. There are completed bilaterals between the United: States 
and lael Jordon, Singapore and Chile. The last two are the most recent 
and controversial. Some countries have ‘revamped’ their labour laws to 
meet the American demands. The EU has quietly tied up bilaterals with 
nearly every Middle Eastern and North African country. Normally, these 
agreements include the very areas that developing countries were so 
determined to reject at Cancun. ` | 

The basic neoliberal trend has perhaps been slowed but not yet altered.. 
An interesting case is Brazil. The Agriculture Ministry of Brazil is 
controlled by Roberto Rodrigues, brought into Lula’s PT (Workers Party) 
government to please the international markets. Rodrigues has a long 
history of fraudulently using co-operatives, for tax breaks to bring 
multinationals into Brazilian agriculture. During the Lula administration - 
he has been pushing for the introduction of genetically modified organisms 
(“GMOs”) and transgenetic crops in a very .public fight against the 
“Environment Ministry, which continues to battle to keep Brazil free of ` 
GMOs. As soon as Lula left Brazil for Cancun a provisional decree lifting 
restrictions on planting genetically modified soybeans was presented by 
Rodrigues to acting President Alencar for his signature. Alencar balked at 
this dirty role, until persuaded by an hour long phone call from the absent 
Lula. , 

The failure of the WTO TET at Cáncun was a defeat for 
aggressive neoliberalism. It might even be fair to say that its day of 
unchallenged supremacy is at last over. India, Brazil.and China led the G21 
resistance, and the NGOs were rightfully celebrating at Cancun. Yet the 
real cause was leftist political pressure from below on each of these 
regimes. Archimedes said “give me a lever long enough and a place to 
stand, and I will move the world”. The lever is Marxist revolutionary . 
theory and practice, and the place to stand are the societies underneath 
the regimes of the G21. 
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The National Human Rights Commission has asked its Special 
Rapporteur, Shri K.R. Venugopal, for an on the spot enquiry into: a mass 
suicide that took place on July 31, 2003 in Makta Rampura Village, Kushtagi 
Taluk, Koppal District. According to the petitioner “the family consisted of 
the father, mother, four sons and four daughters. It had 4 acres of ‘D’ Class. 
land in the village which in the best of times would yield one crop of 
jowar, which is less than sufficient for their subsistence. Due to ‘continued 
malnutrition, the members of the family have been distraught and 
disheartened. The family had no ration card which is called the 
Anthyodaya Card or BPL card”. This tragedy may correctly be treated as 
‘starvation deaths’. There is nothing novel to it, news of this type of death 
in states like Orissa or Bihar is regularly being reported. 

But, this is only the tip of iceberg. In Karnataka itself, 276 cases of 
suicide of farmers in the period from Apri] 1 to September 19, 2003 are 
reported. Instances of suicide in rural Punjab have increased suddenly 
after 1993. The figures for the number of suicides in Punjab are as follows : 
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Kipling, the ‘White Man’s Burden, and 
U.S. Imperialism — 
The Editors of Monthly Review 


We are living in a period in which the rhetoric of empire knows 
few bounds. In a special report on “America ahd Empire” in August, 
the London-based Economist magazine asked whether the United 
States would, in the event of “regime changes...effected peacefully” 
in Iran and Syria, “really be prepared to shoulder the white man’s 
burden across the Middle East?” The answer it gave was that this 
was “unlikely”’—the U.S. commitment to empire did not go so far. 
What is significant, however, is that the question was asked at all. 

Current U.S. wars in Afghanistan and Iraq have led observers to 
. wonder whether there aremt similarities and historical linkages 
between the “new” imperialism of the twenty-first century and the 
imperialism of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. As 
Jonathan Marcus, the BBC’s defense correspondent, commented a 
few months back: 

It should be remembered that more than one hundred years ago, 

the British poet Rudyard Kipling wrote his famous poem about 

what he styled. as “the white man’s burden”—a warning about the . 

responsibilities of empire that was directed not at London but at 

Washington and its new-found imperial responsibilities in the 

Philippines. It is not clear if President George W. Bush is a reader 

of poetry or of Kipling. But Kipling’s sentiments areas relevant 

today as they were when the poem was written in the aftermath of 

the Spanish-American War. (July 17, 2003) 

A number of other modern-day proponents of imperialism have 
also drawn connections with Kipling’s poem, which begins with the 
lines: | 

Take up the White Man’s burden— 
Send forth the best ye breed— 


Before discussing the reasons for this sudden renewed interest 
‘in Kipling’s “White Man’s Burden,” it is necessary to provide some 
back- ground on the history of U.S. imperialism in order to put the 
poem in context. 
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From the Spanish-Amefican War to 
the Philippine-American War 


In the Spanish-American War of 1898 the United States seized 
the Spanish colonies in the Caribbean and the Pacific, emerging for 
the first time as a world power.* As in Cuba, Spanish colonial rule 
in the Philippines had given rise to a national liberation struggle. 
Immediately after the U.S. naval bombardment of Manila on May 1, 
1898, in which the Spanish fleet was destroyed, Admiral Dewey sent 
a gunboat to fetch the exiled Filipino revolutionary leader Emilio 
Aguinaldo from Hong Kong. The United States wanted Aguinaldo 
to lead a renewed revolt against Spain to prosecute the war before 
U.S. troops could arrive. The Filipinos were so successful that in 
less than two months they had all but defeated the Spanish on the 
main island of Luzon, bottling up the remaining Spanish troops in 
the capital city of Manila, while almost all of the archipelago fell 
into Filipino hands. In June, Filipino leaders issued their own 
Declaration of Independence based on the U.S. model. When U.S. 
forces. finally arrived at the end of June the 15,000 Spanish troops 
holed up in Manila were surrounded by the Filipino army entrenched 
around the city—so that U.S. forces had to request permission to 
cross Filipino lines to engage these remaining Spanish troops. The 
Spanish army surrendered Manila to U.S. forces after only a few 
hours of fighting on August 13, 1898. In an agreement between the 
United States and Spain, Filipino forces were kept out of the city 
and were allowed no part in the surrender. This was the final battle 
of the war. John Hay, U.S. ambassador to Britain, captured the 
imperialist spirit of the time when he wrote of the Spanish-American 
War as a whole that it was “a splendid little war.” 

With the fighting with Spain over, however, the United States 
refused to acknowledge the existence of the new Philippine 
Republic. In October 1898 the McKinley .administration publicly 


* The following brief historical treatment of the Philippine-American War draws 
mainly on the. these works: Henry F. Graff, ed., American Imperialism and the 
Philippine Insurrection: Testimony Taken from Hearings on Affairs in the Philippine 
Islands before the Senate Committee on the Philippines—1902 (Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1969); Angel Velasco Shaw and Luis H. Francia, Vestiges of War: The 
Philippine-American War and the Aftermath of an Imperial Dream, 1899-1999 (New 
York: New York University Press, 2002); Daniel B. Schirmer, Republic or Empire: 

_ American Resistance to the Philippine War (Cambridge, Mass.: Schenkman, 1972) 
‘and “How the’ Philippine-U.S. War Began,” Monthly Review, September 1999; — 
Stuart Creighton Miller, “Benevolent Assimilation”: The: American Conquest of the 

- Philippines, 1899-1903 (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1990) ; and Daniel B. 
Schirmer and Stephen Rosskamm Shalom, The Philippines Reader (Boston: South 
End Press, 1987). 
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revealed for the first time that it intended to annex the entire 
Philippines. In arriving at this decision President McKinley is 
reported to have said that “God Almighty” had ordered him to . 
make the Philippines a U.S. colony. Within days of this 
announcement the New England Anti-Imperialist League’ was 
established in Boston. its membership was to include such 
luminaries as Mark Twain, William James, Charles Francis Adams 
and Andrew Carnegie. Nevertheless, the administration went ahead 
and concluded the Treaty of Paris in December, in which Spain 
agreed to cede the Philippines to the new imperial power, along 
: with its other possessions seized by the United States in the war. 

This was followed by a fierce debate in the Senate on the 
ratification of the treaty, centering on the status of the Philippines, 
which, except for the city of Manila, was under the control of the 
nascent Philippine Republic. On February 4, 1899, U.S. troops under 
orders to provoke a conflict with the Filipino forces ringing Manila 
were moved into disputed ground lying between U.S. and Filipino 
lines on the outskirts of the city. When they encountered Filipino 
soldiers the U.S. soldiers called “Halt” and then opened fire, killing 
three. The U.S. forces immediately began a general offensive with 
their full firepower in what amounted to a surprise attack (the top 
Filipino officers were then away attending a lavish celebratory ball), 
‘inflicting enormous casualties on the Filipino troops. The San 
Francisco Call reported on February 5 that the moment the news 
réached Washington McKinley told “an intimate friend...that the 
Manila engagement would, in his opinion, insure the ratification of 
the treaty tomorrow.” a 

These calculations proved correct and on the following day the 
Senate ratified the Treaty of Paris officially ending the Spanish- 
American War— ceding Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines to 
the United States, and putting Cuba under U.S. control. It 
stipulated that the United States would pay Spain twenty million 
dollars for the territories that it gained through the war. But this 
did little to disguise the fact that the Spanish- American War was 
an outright seizure of an overseas colonial empire by the United 
States, in response to the perceived need of U.S. business, just 
recovering from an economic downturn, for new global markets. 

The United States immediately pushed forward in the Philippine- 
American War that it had begun two days before—in what was to 
prove to be one of history’s more barbaric wars of imperial 
conquest. The U.S. goal in this period was to expand not only into 
the Caribbean but also far into the Pacific—and by colonizing the 
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Philippine Islands to gain a doorway into the huge Chinese market. 
(In 1900 the United States sent troops from the Philippines to 
China to join with the other imperial powers in putting down the 
Boxer Rebellion.) 
Kipling’s “White Man’s Burden,” subtitled “The United States 
and the Philippine Islands,” was published in McClure’s Magazine 
in February 1899.* It was written when the debate over ratification 
of the Treaty of Paris was still taking place, and while the anti- 
imperialist movement in the United States was loudly decrying the 
plan to annex the Philippines. Kipling urged the United States, with 
special reference to the Philippines, to join Britain in the pursuit of 
the racial responsibilities of empire: 


Your new-caught sullen peoples, 


Half devil and half child. 


Many in the United States, including President McKinley and 
Theodore Roosevelt, welcomed Kipling’s rousing call for the United 
States to engage in “savage wars,” beginning in the Philippines. 
Senator Albert J. Beveridge of Indiana declared: “God has not been 
preparing the English-speaking and ‘Teutonic peoples for a thousand 
years. for nothing but vain and idle self-contemplation and self- 
admiration....He has made us adept.in government that we may 
administer government among savage and senile -peoples:” In the 
end more than 126,000 officers and men were sent to the Philippines 
to put down the Filipino resistance during a war that lasted 
officially from 1899 to 1902 but actually continued much longer, 
with sporadic resistance for most of a decade. U.S. troops logged 
2,800 engagements with the Filipino resistance. At least a quarter of 
a million Filipinos, most of them civilians, were killed along with 
4,200 U.S. soldiers (more than ten-times the number of U.S. 
fatalities in the Spanish-American War).t 

‘From the beginning it was clear that the Filipino forces were 
unable to match the United States in conventional warfare. They . 
therefore quickly switched to guerrilla warfare. U.S. troops at war 
with the Filipinos boasted in a popular marching song that they 
would “civilize them with the Krag” (referring to the Norwegian- 
designed gun with which the U.S. forces were outfitted). Yet they 
found themselves facing interminable small attacks and ambushes 
* The poem is often reproduced without the subtitle. For a correct version see 
Kipling’s Verse: Definitive Edition (New York: Doubleday, 1940). 

' Although a quarter of the million is the “consensual” — of historians, 


estimates of Filipino deaths from the war have ranged as high as one million, 
which would have meant depopulation of the islands by around one-sixth. 
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by Filipinos, who often carried long knives known as bolos. These 
guerrilla attacks resulted in combat deaths of U.S. soldiers in small 
numbers on a regular basis. As in all prolonged guerrilla wars, the 
strength of the Filipino resistance was due to the fact that it had 
the support of the Filipino population in general. As General Arthur 
MacArthur (the father of Douglas MacArthur), who became military 
governor of the Philippines in 1900, confided to a reporter in 1899: 

When I first started in against these rebels, I believed that 

Aguinaldo’s troops represented only a faction. I did not like to 

believe that the whole population of Luzon—the native population 

that is—was opposed to us and our ‘offers of aid and good 
government. But after having come this far, after having occupied 
several towns and cities in succession... I have been reluctantly 
compelled to believe that the “Filipino masses are loyal to 

Aguinaldo and the government which he heads. 

Faced with a guerrilla struggle supported by the vast storey of 
the population, the U.S. military responded by resettling populations 
in concentration camps, burning down villages (Filipinos were 
sometimes forced to carry the petrol used in burning down their 
own homes), mass hangings and bayonetings of suspects, systematic 
raping of women and girls, and torture. The most infamous torture 
technique, used repeatedly in the war, was the so-called “water 
cure.” Vast quantities of water were forced down the throats of 
prisoners. Their stomachs were then stepped on so that the water 
shot out three feet in.the air “like an artesian well.” Most victims 
died not long afterwards. General Frederick Funstori did not hesitate 
to announce that he had personally strung up a group of thirty-five 
Filipino civilians . suspected of. supporting the Filipino 
revolutionaries. Major Edwin Glenn saw no reason to deny the 
charge that he had made a group of forty-seven Filipino prisoners 
-kneel and “repent of their sins” before bayoneting and clubbing 
them to death. General Jacob Smith ordered his troops to “kill and 
burn,” to target “everything over ten,” and to turn the island of 
Samar into “a howling wilderness.” General William Shafter in 
California declaréd that it might be necessary to kill half the 
Filipino population in order to bring “perfect justice” to the other 
half. During the Philippine War the United States reversed the 
normal casualty statistics of war—usually many more are wounded 
than killed. According to official statistics (discussed ‘in 
Congressional hearings on the war) U.S. troops killed fifteen times 
as-‘many Filipinos as they wounded. This fit with frequent reports 
by U.S. soldiers. that wounded and captured Filipino combatants 
were summarily executed on the spot. 
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The war continued after the capture of Aguinaldo in March 1901 
but was declared officially over by President Theodore Roosevelt on 
July 4, 1902—in an attempt to quell criticism of U.S. atrocities. At 
that time, the northern islands had been mostly “pacified” but the 
conquest of the southern islands was still ongoing and the struggle 
continued for years—though the United States from then on 
characterized the rebels as mere bandits. 

In the southern Philippines the U.S. colonial army was at war 
with Muslim Filipinos, known as Moros. In 1906 what came to be 
known as the Moro Massacre was carried out by U.S. troops when 
at least nine hundred Filipinos, including women and children, were 
trapped in a volcanic crater on the island of Jolo and shot at and 
bombarded for days. All of the Filipinos were killed while the U.S. 
troops suffered only a handful of casualties. Mark Twain responded 
to early reports (which indicated that those massacred totaled six 
hundred rather than nine hundred men, women and children as 
later determined) with bitter satire: “With six hundred engaged on 
each side, we lost fifteen men killed outright, and we had thirty- 
two wounded—counting that nosé and that elbow. The enemy 
numbered six hundred—including women and children—and we 
abolished them utterly, leaving not even a baby alive to cry for its 
dead mother. This is incomparably the greatest victory that was 
ever achieved by the Christian soldiers of the United States.” 
Viewing a widely distributed photo that showed U.S. soldiers 
overlooking piles of Filipino dead’in the crater, W. E. B. Du Bois 
declared in a letter to Moorfield Storey, president of the Anti- 
Imperialist League (and later first president of the NAACP), that it 
was “the most illuminating thing I have ever seen. I want especially 
to have it framed and put upon the walls of my recitation room to 
. impress upon the students what wars and especially Wars of 
Conquest really mean.”* 

‘President Theodore Roosevelt immediately commended his good 
friend General Leonard Wood, who had carried out the Moro 
Massacre, writing: “I congratulate you and the officers and men of 
your command upon the brilliant feat of arms wherein you and they 
so well upheld the honor of the American flag.” Like Kipling, 
Roosevelt seldom’ hesitated to promote the imperialist cause or to 
. Jim Zwick, ed., Mark Twain’s Weapons of Satire (Syracuse, New York: Syracuse 
University Press, 1992), p. 172. For information on the Moro massacre and the W. 
E. B. Du Bois quote see www.boondocksnet.com/si/il/moro.html. Jim Zwick’s ° 
boondocksnet.com website is a crucial source for materials on the Philippine- 


American. War, contemporary responses to Kipling’s “White Mans- Burden,” and 
Mark Twain's anti-imperialist writings. 
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forward doctrines of racial superiority. Yet Kipling’s novels, stories 
and verses were distinguished by the fact that they seemed to many 
individuals in the white world to evoke a transcendent and noble 
cause. At the same time they did not fail to reach out and 
acknowledge the hatred that the colonized had for the colonizer. In 
presenting the Nobel Prize in Literature to Kipling in 1907 the 
Nobel Committee proclaimed, “his imperialism is not of the 
uncompromising type that pays no regard to the sentiments of 
others.”* It was precisely this that made Kipling’s “White Man’s 
Burden” and other outpourings from his pen so effective as 
ideological veils for a barbaric reality. 

The year Kipling’s poem appeared, 1899, marked not only the 


The 


Source: www.boondocksnet.com/ai/ailtexts/mm_featarms.html 





* The Nobel committee was, however, mainly impressed by Kipling’s sympathy for 
the Boers in South Africa—another population of white colonizers. 
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end of the Spanish-American War (through the ratification of the 
Treaty of Paris) and the beginning of the Philippine-American War, 
but also the beginning of the Boer War in South Africa. These were 
classic imperialist wars and they generated anti-imperialist 
movements and radical critiques in response. It was the Boer War 
that gave rise to John A. Hobson’s Imperialism, A Study (1902), 
which argued “Nowhere under such conditions”—referring 
specifically to British imperialism in South Africa—‘“is the theory of 
white government as a trust for civilization made valid.” The 
opening sentence of Lenin’s Imperialism, the Highest Stage of 
Capitalism, written in 1915, stated that “especially since’ the 
Spanish-American War (1898), and the Anglo-Boer War (1899-1902), 
the economic and also the political literature of the two 
hemispheres has more and more often adopted the term 
‘imperialism’ in order to define the present era.” 


Kipling’s Message to Imperialists After One Hundred Years 


Although imperialism has remained a reality over the last 
century, the term itself was branded as beyond the pale within 
polite establishment circles for most of the twentieth century—so 
great was the anti-imperialist outrage arising out of the Philippine- 
American War and the Boer War, and so effective was the Marxist 
theory of imperialism in stripping the veil away from global 
capitalist relations. In the last few years, however, “imperialism” 
has once again become a rallying cry—for neoconservatives and 
neoliberals alike. As Alan Murray, Washington Bureau Chief of CNBC 
recently acknowledged in a statement directed principally at the 
elites: “We are all, it seems, imperialists now” (Wall Street ones 
July 15, 2003). 

If one were to doubt for a moment that the current expansion of 
U.S. empire is but the continuation of a century-long history of U.S. 
overseas imperialism, Michael Ignatieff (Professor of Human Rights 
Policy at Harvard’s Kennedy School of Government) has made it as 
clear as day: ` 

The Iraq operation most resembles the conquest of the Philippines 

between 1898 and 1902. Both were wars of conquest, both were 

urged by an ideological elite on a divided country and both cost 
much more than anyone had bargained for. Just as in Iraq, winning 
the war was the easy part....More than 120,000 American troops 
were sent to the Philippines to put down the guerrilla resistance, 
and 4,000 never came home. It remains to be seen whether Iraq 
will cost thousands of American lives—and whetHer the American 


public will accept such a heavy toll as the price of success in Iraq 
(New York Times Magazine, September 7, 2003). 
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With representatives of the establishment openly espousing 
imperialist ambitions, we shouldn’t be surprised at the repeated 
attempts to bring back the “white man’s burden” argument in one 
form or another. In the closing pages of his prize-winning book, The 
Savage Wars of Peace, Max Boot quotes Kipling’s poem: 


Take up the White Man’s’ burden— 
And reap his old reward: 
= The blame of those ye better, 
The hate of those ye guard-— 


Boot insists that Kipling was right, that “colonists everywhere, 
usually received scant thanks afterward.” Nevertheless, we should 
be encouraged, he tells us, by the fact that “the bulk of the people 
did not resist American occupation, as they surely would have done 
if it had been nasty and brutal. Many Cubans, Haitians, Dominicans, 
and others may secretly have welcomed U.S. rule.” Boots main 
implication seems clear enough—the United States should again 
“Take up the White Man’s burden.” His book, published in 2002, 
ends by arguing that the United States should have deposed Saddam 
Hussein and occupied Iraq at the time of the 1991 Gulf War. That 
task, he implied, remained to be accomplished. 

Boot is former editorial features editor of The Wall Street 
Journal, now Olin. Senior Fellow in National Security Studies with 
the Council.on Foreign Relations. The title of The Savage Wars of 
_ Peace was taken straight from a line in Kipling’s “White Mans 
Burden.” Boot’s 428-page glorification of U.S. imperialist wars _ 
received the Best Book of 2002 Award from the Washington Post, 
Christian Science Monitor, and the Los Angeles Times and won the 
2003 General Wallace M. Greene Jr. Award for the best nonfiction 
book pertaining to Marine Corps history . Boot contends that the 
Philippine War was “one of the most successful-counterinsurgencies 
waged by a Western army in modern.times” and declares that, “by | 
the standards of the-day, the conduct of U.S. soldiers was better 
than average for colonial wars.” The .U.S. imperial role in the 
Philippines, the subject’ of Kipling’s “White Man’s Burden,” is thus 
being presented as a model for the kind of imperial role that Boot 
and other neoconservatives are now urging on the United States. 
Even before the war in Iraq, Ignatieff remarked: “imperialism used 
to be the white man’s burden. This gave it a bad reputation. But 
imperialism doesn’t stop being necessary because it is politically 
incorrect”—a point that might well be read as extending to the 
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“white man’s burden” itself (New York Times Magazine July 28, 
2002). 

The Philippine-American War is now being T as the 
closest approximation in U.S. history to the problems the United 
States is encountering in Iraq. Further, the United States has taken 
advantage of the September 11, 2001 attacks to intervene militarily 
not just in the Middle East but also around the globe—including 
the Philippines where it has deployed thousands of troops to aid 
the Philippine army in fighting Moro insurgents in the southern 
islands. In this new imperialist climate Niall Ferguson, Herzog 
Professor of History at the Stern School of Business, New York 
University, and one of the principal advocates of the new 
imperialism, has addressed Kipling’s poem “The White Mams 
Burden” in his book Empire(2002). “No one,” Ferguson tells us, 

would dare use such politically incorrect language today. The 

reality is nevertheless that the United States has—whether it 
admits it or not— taken up some kind of global burden, just as 

Kipling urged. It considers itself responsible not just for waging a 

war against terrorism and rogue states, but also for spreading the 

benefits of capitalism and democracy overseas. And just like the 

British Empire before it, the American Empire unfailingly acts in 
- the name of liberty, even when its own self-interest is manifestly 

uppermost. 

Despite Ferguson’s claim that “no one would dare” to call this 
“the white man’s burden” today since it is “politically incorrect,” 
sympathetic references to this term keep on cropping up—and in 
the most privileged circles. Boot—hardly a marginal figure since 
affiliated with the influential Council on Foreign Relations—is a 
good example. Like Ferguson himself, he tries to incorporate the 
“white man’s burden” into a long history of idealistic intervention, 
downplaying the realities of racism and imperialism: “In the early 
_ twentieth century,” he writes in the final chapter of his book 
(entitled “In Defense of the Pax Americana”), “Americans talked of 
spreading Anglo-Saxon civilization and taking up the ‘white man’s 
burden’; today they talk of spreading democracy and defending 
human rights. Whatever you call it, this represents an idealistic 
impulse that has always been a big part in America’s impetus for 
going to war.” 

Today’s imperialists see Kipling’s poem mainly as an attempt to 
_ stiffen the spine of the U.S. ruling class of his day in preparation 
for what he called “the savage wars of peace.” And it is precisely in 
this way that they now allude to the “white man’s burden” in 
‘relation to the twenty-first century. Thus for the Economist 
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magazine the question is simply whether the United States is 
“prepared to shoulder the white man’s burden across the Middle 
East.” | 
As an analyst of as well as a spokesman for imperialism Kipling 
was head and shoulders above this in the sense that he accurately 
perceived the looming contradictions of his own time. He knew that 
the British Empire was overstretched and doomed—even as he 
struggled to redeem it and to inspire the rising United States to 
enter the imperial stage alongside it. Only two years before writing 
“The White Man’s Burden” he wrote his celebrated verse, 
“Recessional”: 
Far-called, our navies melt away; 
On dune and headland sinks the fire; 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
Judge of Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we` forget! 


The United States is now leading the way into a new phase of 
imperialism. This will be marked not only by increased conflict 
between center and periphery—rationalized in the West by veiled 
and not-so-veiled racism—but also by increased intercapitalist 
rivalry. This will likely speed up the long-run decline of the 
American Empire, rather than the reverse. And in this situation a 
call for a closing of the ranks between those of European extraction 
(Samuel Huntington’s “clash of civilizations” argument or some 
substitute) is likely to become more appealing among U.S. and 
British elites. It should be remembered that Kipling’s “White Man’s 
Burden” was a call for the joint exploitation of the globe by what 
Du Bois was later to-call “the white masters of the world” in the 
face of the ebbing of British fortunes.* At no time, then, should we 
underestimate the three-fold threat of militarism, imperialism, and 
racism—or forget that capitalist societies have historically been : 
identified with all three. | 


* This call upon white elites to divide the world evoked a response beyond Britain 
and the United States. The admiration of Kipling among the ruling classes at the 
center of the capitalist world was more general. As Hobsbawm tells us: “When the 
‘writer Rudyard Kipling, the bard of the Indian empire, was believed to be dying of 
pneumonia in 1899, not only the British and the Americans grieved—Kipling had 
just addressed a poem on ‘The White Man’s Burden’ to the USA on its responsi- 
bilities in the Philippines—but the Emperor of Germany sent a telegram.” ee 
Hobsbawm, The Age of Empire (New York: Vintage, 1987), p. 82. 
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Africa: Imperialism Glues Naked 
Sarah Bracking & Graham Harrison 


The, profound hypocrisy and inherent barbarism of Bourgeois 
civilization lies unveiled before our eyes, moving from its home, 
where it assumes respectable form, to the colonies, where it goes 
naked (Karl Marx, “The Future Results of British Rule in India,” 
New York Daily Tribune, January 22, 1853). 

Marx’s statement is. telling and relevant. Capitalism has always 
acted as a global system, working across or between nation states. 
The ever-present imperative.to produce profit has pushed capital 
from its historic heartlands in northern Europe to all societies. But 
as Marx implies, the process of expansion has not been a 
homogenizing one: the bourgeoisie has double standards, or perhaps 
multiple standards, as it negotiates its presence in a wide variety of 
locations.. The standards that most would define as- minimally 
acceptable . (social democracy) have been a. product of specific 
historical and material conditions: a result of the emergence of 
institutionally robust and interventionist states and the political 
demands of working classes. But, these historical conditions are 
part of the same conditions that produced very different states and 
economies in sub-Saharan Africa: the colonial states arising from the 
‘scramble for colonies of the late 1880s are themselves part of the 
same capitalism which produced the bourgeois civilization that 


This is an edited version of “Africa, Imperialism and New Forms of 
_Accumulation, ” the introduction to a special issue of the Review of African 
‘Political Economy (March 2003) devoted to the subject of imperialism. Notes 
are to be found in the original article. l 

Sarah Bracking lectures in politics and development at the Institute of 
Development Policy and Management, University of Manchester. She is a 
member of the Review of African Political Economy editorial working group, 
the Advisory Board of the Democratic Audit UK, the Chronic Poverty Research 
Centre, and the Global Poverty Research Group. Her research interests are 
politics and development, international political economy and political change 
in southern Africa. 

Graham Harrison lectures in politics at the University of Sheffield, and is 
a member of the, editorial working group of the Review of African Political 
Economy. He is currently completing a book on the World Bank in Africa and 
starting work on the relevance of imperialism to global politics in the twenty- 
first century. 
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Marx ironically attributes to late Victorian England. The hypocrisy 
is that civilization in Europe, plus plunder, primitive accumulation, 
and famine in the colonial world were part of the same overarching 
liberal ideals. 

Colonial states established the political conduits through which 
African societies engaged the global political economy. In many 
ways, this engagement can. be seen as a process of simplification, 
reducing complex social forms to basic ‘national templates: the 
zoning of agricultural production; the reduction of varied cultures of 
ownership and norms of trade to “chieftaincies” and the regulations 
of marketing boards; and the redirecting of local and long distance 
trade networks to the road and rail links to port, capital city, and 
customs office. Intrinsically authoritarian, this process of 
standardization could only be effected “with violence and was 
resisted ‘both actively and passively, resulting in a mosaic of 
complex outcomes. The colonial project might not have completed 
its immanent desire to produce self-contained national economies 
malleable to the designs of international capital, but it did mark a 
profound historical transition which defined the historical 
possibilities of independence. In spite of the vibrant African political 
currents of the late 1950s and 1960s, statesmen inherited political 
and economic kingdoms that had been structured by colonialism, 
whether these kingdoms were inherited through | negotiations or 
armed struggle. 

The postcolonial trajectories of African states leave one 
impressed by both the variety of change and the durability of the 
sinews of global capitalism in Africa. These sinews are tough but 
also malleable, not necessarily rigid. In the “developmental” period 
from independence to the first oil price hike in 1973, national 
economic planning, large scale public investment, and foreign capital 
(in the form of multilateral loans or transnational direct investinent) 
created economic ‘growth (at least on paper). Negative real interest 
rates prevailed through most of the 1970s, ‘until the second oil 
shock of 1979, encouraging both excessive borrowing and lending. 
. However, 1979 also marked a radical change in global economic 
policy, inaugurated with the “Volcker Shock” (so called after Paul 
Volcker, then chairman of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve) when the United States suddenly and dramatically. raised 
interest rates. The sudden change of interest rate policy increased 
the cost of African debt precipitously, since a majority of debt stock 
was held in dollars. The majority of the newly independent states 
had -been effectively delivered into at least twenty years of 
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indentured labor. From that point on access to finance became a i key 
policing mechanism directed at African populations. 


Imperialism | 


Marx never used the term imperialism, but it remains a key part 
of any analysis of contemporary global capitalism. The sinews of 
political power and accumulation that are derivative of capitalism’s 
birth as a global creature might have twisted and turned, but they 
continue to connect African societies to a complex, combined, and 
uneven global political economy which has hardly served the people © 
of Africa favorably. Imperialism has almost always been a concept 
used to evoke a critique of the global political economy: to identify 
the inequities of what is now called “globalization”; to condemn the 
bullying tactics of Western states; to investigate the cultural 
arrogance and discursive authoritarianism of liberalism’s marriage to 
“freedom, equality, property and Bentham,” that is, capitalism. 
Imperialism has also been associated with political struggle as a 
device to identify oppressive forces working at an international level. 
as a means to political action. 

Imperialism has come to encompass different meanings to the 
extent that one has to clarify what one means by imperialism before 
using the term. Imperialism has a much longer history than its 
contemporary pretender, “globalization,” and one can discern three 
principal “angles” that writers take with the concept. First, 
imperialism relates to a process‘of capital export from developed 
capitalist economies to the colonies. Second, it addresses itself to 
the economic dominance of the “core” of the world-system in the 
postcolonial regions of the world: the pernicious effects of 
transnational. corporations, unequal exchange in trade and 
technological dominance. In this second sense inequities between 
states, and within the interstate system, create opportunities for 
exploitation of the periphery by the core. Finally, in a third context, 
imperialism refers to the predominance of the United States and its 
militarized bullying of so many postcolonial states since 1945. One 
might dub these three approaches as “expansive,” “dependency,” 
and “yanqui” imperialism respectively. Each has a kernel of truth, 
but each approach in itself tends to reduce the complexities and 
contradictions of global capitalism to a single argument. What is 
needed is to bring these themes together—to move beyond each of 
these three categories—in a global political economy of capitalism 
to demonstrate the relevance of imperialism to Africa’s contemporary 
global situation. The best way to do this is by looking at actual 
regimes of accumulation. 
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The three perspectives, and the political claims that they have 
generated, have produced much debate: is imperialism the last stage 
or pioneer of capitalism? Is imperialism a product of monopoly 
capitalism or the need for “peripheries” as Luxemburg argued? And 
most recently, has the world reached a stage of post-imperialism, 
where capitalism has become sufficiently de-centered that it no 
longer has a “home address”? The notion of post-imperialism is 
preemptive. Fred Halliday (in an essay in M. Rupert and H. Smith, 
ed, Historical Materialism and Globalization [2002]) demonstrates 
this by presenting a condensed “constitution” of imperialism, which 
hardly seems archaic, especially with respect to Africa: 


@ The inexorable expansion of capitalism as a socioeconomic 

_ system on a world scale; 

@ The necessarily competitive, expansionist, and warlike character 
of developed capitalist states; 

© The unequal nature of capitalist expansion, and the 

reproduction on a world scale of socioeconomic inequalities; 

@ The creation on a world scale of structures of inequality of 
power and wealth not only in the economic, but also social, 
political, legal, and cultural spheres; 

@ The generation, through the very process of capitalist 
expansion, of movements of resistance, of anti-imperialism. 


These five points serve to delineate the core of imperialism’s 
meaning. The three earlier positions are here conflated and 
rearranged into-corollary processes within the expansion of world 
capitalism. The most incisive way of using the notion of imperialism 
is to maintain a strong sense of historical location and to 
understand the contours of economic and political intervention as 
part of that historical process. This is the couplet that makes the 
notion of imperialism a useful starting point to understand Africa’s 
global relations: structures of inequality reproduced through a 
capitalist system of both political and economic power.”But we need 
also to remember that the transplanted structures of colonialism 
have born their own seedlings in rapidly growing, and often 
rapacious, economic and political elites. The benevolent languages 
of liberation, development, modernization and progress are 
everywhere tainted by accumulation fashioned in greed and graft. 

Clearly, capitalism continues its expansion and deepening 
penetration across and within space, but its social forms are diverse 
and. historically-constituced, not derivative of a form of 
“metropolitan” capitalism, no matter how strongly they might be 
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influenced by the latter. For example, Marxism provides more 
analytical space than is generally recognized to understand processes 
of capitalist expansion that are not reducible to the maxim that 
India (or anywhere else) sees its future in the-heartlands of capital. 
Imperialist dynamics play themselves out in interaction with more 
localized forms of accumulation and political power: the global. 
constitution of capitalism (as Gruffydd-Jones calls it); not African 
exceptionalism/essentialism but the complexity of social forms of — 
accumulation in specific contexts. | 

In addition, there is a diversity of market processes: that link 
societies to global flows of commodities. But, the complexity of 

capital’s expansion needs careful treatment. The increasing attention 
paid to networks opens a path to insightful research on global 
capitalism, but it also runs the peril of downplaying what is obvious 
to all observers: the persistent, and. historically structured 
concentration of power emanating from the West. 

This means substantial historical continuity in the patterning of 
global power between North and South. For those that doubt this, 
consider Marx’s words in the opening quotation above and the 
following remarks by Lord Young, a minister in the Thatcher 
government and former chair of Cable and Wireless: 

when you're talking about kickbacks, you're talking about ` 

something that’s illegal in this country [UK]...But there are parts of 


the world Pve been to where we all know it happens and, if you 
want to be in business, you have to do it. 


International capital. “goes naked” in the Soateolonial countries, 
and meets populations armed with only weak mechanisms with 
which to make corporations accountable. Often states fail to serve. 
the protective needs of their populations, sometimes because of 
deliberate arbitrary rules shaped in elite self-aggrandizement, and 
sometimes because they are empty vessels long plundered and left 
to crumble. But, this “frontier” is policed by those very “modern” 
states that - provide the ideal type for so many World Bank 
institutional capacity building programs. These rich states have 
embarked, in quasi private/public form,.on an outreach mission to 
underwrite the regime of accumulation and ensure the good health, 
of the profit margins of their own companies abroad. Western states 
(and other institutions): make it safer and more lucrative for 
international capital, notably through the “regime of intermediacy” 
_ which regulates the flow of intefnational finance to debt-burdened 
states. | 

The pros of state inequalities mirrors longer histories of 
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global. economic inequality. Networks maintain themselves through 
the key connections they establish with large transnational firms, 
the latter sustaining political connections with their “own” powerful 
states. A global system. of states, radically unequal in their power 
and interrelations is intrinsic to global capitalism, not an extrinsic 
system with which capital has to reconcile itself. The recognition of 
a political economy of unequal: states must necessarily be 
-accomipanied by an equally important recognition that political 
power and institutions also work at different levels, whether sub- 
or. supra-national. These different levels of power interact either to 
reinforce each other or to compete for citizens/subjects. The 
geography of security and claims to sovereignty have become 
extremely complex in the Democratic Republic of Congo—as a result 
of state collapse and the-emergence of what Duffield calls “shadow 
economies.” The key lesson here is that, contra the imagery of 
networks, “capitalism does not just appear,” but requires political 
force and institutions to regulate its actions: what orthodox social 
scientists dub security and the rule of law; what Ellen Woods 
would call the separation - of thes moments of coercion and 
expropriation. 


New Forms of Accumulation 


The general point of ‘the .above discussion is that using 
imperialism as a concept does not mean reducing Africa to a passive 
recipient of Western intervention. New forms of accumulation 
emerge within Africa, products of social relations in specific places 
' -and their articulation to broader networks of trade and production. 
There are complexities to the interplay between state power and 
private economic power, an interplay that is changing its patterns in 
response to both external forces and popular movements. These 
latter often use the language of empowerment, expressed in a right 
- to use and have access to resources. Meanwhile, external forces are . 
themselves hardly set in stone. In this respect, there is a complex _ 
set of relations between imperialist states, multilateral. and pseudo- 
private agencies. Intermediary financial flows to Africa act to 
promote investment by “home” companies. These themselves then 
become sites of contestation. New forms of accumulation are 
infused with new forms of inequality and differentiation. F. Cooper 
speaks of the “lumpy” nature of capitalist penetration in Africa, 
“places where power coalesces surrounded by those where it does 
not, where social relations become dense amidst others that are 
diffuse.” These dense nodes of accumulation are far from having 
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socially beneficial effects. There is a broader political point that 
emerges here: imperialism reveals that capitalist development in 
Africa fails to be developmental; instead it is a story of external 
dominance and socially damaging and extroverted forms of 
accumulation. . : 

_ This .is why imperialism is still important, and why it provides a 
far more useful starting point than globalization in understanding 
Africa’s relations with the global political economy. Embedded in 
critique, imperialism refuses to accept that bourgeois civilization 

. has lived up to.its own historic claims of progress and well being. 
Those who wish to imagine a politics of progress, development, and 
popular well-being would do well to (re)engage with the concept of 
imperialism, in order to identify and challenge both the hypocrisy of 
metropolitan idealigm and self-serving discourses of benevolence. 
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Marti, Race, & Cuban Identity 
Hebert Pérez 


I have to confess to an instinctive skepticism toward a certain 
construct of race relations in Cuba, which makes the Cuban 
Revolution the ultimate healer of a serious case of separation, 
racism, and discrimination. 

Born and raised in a small town in the northeastern part of 
Cuba, where blacks were a minority, I still look with wonder at 
relations between the races in my childhood and early teens. When 
the United States Army was trying tc restore order in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, after the attempt to desegregate public schools, and while 
blacks were boycotting the segregated buses in Birmingham, 
Alabama, the children of Mit, my hometown, black and white, were 
playing softball together in a field where cattle kept the grass short; 
or were sitting next to each other in the rundown and only public 
school; or were attending church services at the same local 
Methodist church, with no segregated pews. 

In the 1950s, in Mir near the city of Holguin, blacks and whites 
were next-door neighbors and worked at the same jobs. In the local 
chapter of thé Masons, whose. members were expected to be men of 
family values, work, and social ethics, and committed to civil 
duties, Leslie de Leon, the itinerant English teacher, became one of 
them. Leslie was black and foreign born, a Jamaican. He taught his 
priyate classes in people’s homes—white and black—where he 
acceptzd meals and lodging as a form of payment. 

Evelia, the black midwife who attended two of my mother’s four 
deliveries, had also won a lot of respect in town. She was a 
spiritualist whose counsel was sought by many, black and white. 
Respect—of a different kind, perhaps—is what people showed 
towards the elderly veterans of the war of independence—black and 
white—when they happened to be together in town sharing their 
memories. 

In the fifties in Mir—like in the rest of the country—the main 
political parties were the Auténtico and Ortodoxo, and they both 
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had white and black members and leaders. In this aspect the small 
but influential Communist Party was clearly the leader with a 
black—Blas Roca—as national secretary, while in Mir a young white 
doctor, just out of medical school, was prominent as a militant. 

I do not want to convey the idéa’that all was well and that Cuba 
had reached a stage of perfect racial equality, because, obviously, 
that was.not the case then—or even now. When our elderly—rightly 
“or not—spoke ‘about a black professional being necessarily better 
‘than his white counterparts because he had had to walk a tougher 
road to success, they were serving notice that there were more 
problems than met the eye of üs white teenagers. There. was also 
‘the local’ social club, for whites only (though not for the very poor 
whites), and black underrepresentation among the property owners 
and overrepresentation among the ‘poor proletariat. 

Back then'in Cuba, blacks and whites interacted on a peer 
level unthinkable in the United States. Nevertheless, there was. 
thin ‘line that could not be trespassed, at least ideologically. It was 
‘a line that was supposed to show, when so many walls of separation 
and discrimination had-fallen, that there was still something that 
' made blacks different; less equal: a line to convince even the most 
liberal minded that some walls should be preserved. Usually it took 
‘the’ form of ‘a rhetorical question, one of those questions that 
presunie only one answer: Would you allow your daughter (or sister) 
to marry 4 black person? Would you take a black person into your 
family? 

José Marti, Cuba’s national hero and the organizer of the 1895 
war for independence, had an answer to that specific question. In an 
article found in his papers and published for the first time by the 
Center for Marti Studies in 1978, Marti wrote: “And now the main 
' question ‘arises—the question of wedlock. The perpetual question. 
Would you marry your daughter to a black man? To me this question 
‘is meaningless.” He goes on to explain that if he found a black man 
with the desired-virtues for his daughter he would certainly have 
the “good sense and courage” to consent to his daughter’s wishes, 
even if it meant facing spcial isolation. | 

Insisting on the voluntary character of marriage, for “it is not 
the right of man over a woman, but the voluntary union of two 
beings of different sexes,” he moves on to shg social dimension of 
the problem: 7 

And now in regards to. practice. Has is the en solved? 

Will we move on towards . black? Will blacks come to white? 

[Iremos a negro? El negro vendra a blanco?| The races must mix. 
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And the other question. Is it possible to impede them from mixing? 
Why do those that. have been effecting without misgivings the 
illegal fusion fear the legal union? The fusion of the two races has 
been taking place, and will continue taking place. Let’s make sure 
that it does not degrade whoever is on top, but uplifts whoevet is 
below. : 


Finally, Marti asks 
Where will the fusion begin? There, where all that is faust and 
difficult starts, among the working poor. Marriages between the . 
two races will begin amongst those people that work together. ` 
Those who sit together at the same table are more likely to choose © 

- their spouses at the table than those who never sit at it. In that - 
way they will be coming up from. below.! | 

‘A nation where diverse racial elements unite and merge, in terms 
of complete equality, and whose identity would not be determined 
by one race or the other, is Marti’s paradigm for Cuba. In this 
conception his genius is revealed in his capacity to reflect with 
incomparable lucidity the unconscious mind of the secular Process 
of Cuban culture. 

Marti’s ideas on race and national identity were ihe eT of a 
heartrending personal experience and a lifetime of study and 
reflection on the matter. First, it was his introduction to slavery. 
When he was born in Havana in 1853, Cuba was—together with 
Brazil and the United’ States—one of the great slave empires 
remaining in the western hemisphere. When slavery was finally 
abolished in 1886, Martí was thirty-three years old. 

.In Marzî’s time, two forms ‘of ‘slavery coexisted in Cuba. In one 
of them, referred to as either “patriarchal”- or “pre-plantation,” 
slaves were used to sustain an economy of scanty capitalist 
development. Based on agriculture, cattle raising, and craftsmen, it 
was an economy of small communities and small productive units 
(involving small nimbers of workers) where masters and slaves 
could establish direct personal contact.? 

Strictly speaking, this kind of economy was a remnant of thé one 
which reigned unchallenged until the first half of the eighteenth 
century, ‘but which could still be found, in various degrees of 
transformation, in many regions of Cuba, especially in the eastern 
and central parts of the island. 

The living conditions and treatment of slaves under fee pre- 
plantation system is a thorny point of contention—as it should be— 
but it was distinguished by the legal system associated with it, 
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which also survived unti] the nineteenth century. One of its most 
important aspects was that it facilitated manumissions by masters 
on various grounds and recognized the rights of slaves to buy their 
own freedom in an installment plan called coartaci6n. 

Indeed; thousands of slaves benefited from these opportunities 
for redemption, and, with their descendants, black and mulatto 
freemen became a sizable proportion of the overall population of the 
island. In 1846, they numbered 149,226, as compared to 323,757 
slaves: and 425,767 whites. Concentrated in cities—mainly Havana, 
Matanzas, Santiago de Cuba and others—they tended to monopolize 
the hand trades. By the nineteenth century.many had become men of _ 
education and wealth, and in eastern Cuba, especially around 
Santiago, many were landholders. The Spanish government 
recognized their unique status by maintaining, right up to and after 
the dissolution of slavery, an armed militia of blacks and mulattos, 
commanded by men selected from their own ranks. 

However, Cuba was a caste society and men of dark skin—no - 
matter how wealthy or educated—were considered inferior and were 
discriminated against socially. For them, access to the. university, 
certain professions, and official positions, was closed. Exceptionally, 
a fair skin.and a large sum of money could buy a letter of “cleansing 
of the blood,” which could spare an individual the social and 
political limitations of his origin. 

The plantation system—the other form of slavery—was ‘the ` 

product of an’ economic revolution in the late eighteenth century 
that placed the country. on the rails of capitalist development on a 
grand scale based on the production of coffee and sugar. A number 
of national and international events helped Cuba to develop its 
sugar and coffee plantations but none was more important, perhaps, 
than the ruin of the Haitian economy during the revolution. As a 
result, Cuba took the place of Haiti. Sugar production increased 
almost fifty times between 1800 and 1868, .and hundreds of 
thousands of slaves were imported to supply the increased demand 
for labor. 
_ In the annals of slavery there is, perhaps, no worse horror story 
than that of the sugar plantations. Whether cutting or hauling cane 
in the scorching sun, or doing the various jobs in the mills, the 
work day could extend to eighteen or twenty hours in the peak 
months of the crop. 

A brutal system of punishment apace by the mayorales (slave 
drivers) in the name of absentee owners, a housing system of 
barracones that were virtual jails in which slaves were locked at 
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night, and the drive for the largest possible profit in an economy 
tied to the world market, combined to raise death. rates to the 
point where labor could not be assured by natural reproduction. 
Only the slave trade could keep the economy going. Made illegal by 
international treaties and persecuted by the English navy, the slave 
trade bred corruption and the brutal treatment‘of the Africans 
violently taken from their homeland. 

Marti was first exposed to slave society in Havana, and in a 
sojourn to the countryside with his father, a petty Spanish official, 
he learned firsthand about the plantations and the infamous slave 
trade. This experience, which he described years later in a poem, 
made him vow “to wash the crime with his own blood.” 

At sixteen, for his patriotic activities against Spanish rule, Marti 
was sentenced to forced labor and later deported to Spain. In Spain 
he wrote a moving denunciation of Spanish political prisons in 
which he drew unforgettable portraits of his jail mates—blacks. and 
white—also victims of Spanish colonialism. 

Marti’s sensitivity as a youth, to the suffering of the oppressed, 
owed much to the strict ethical code of his family and the example 
of his: teacher and mentor, Rafael Maria de Mendive, who also 
suffered prison and deportation for his patriotic and progressive 
ideas. But Marti would also receive the influence of a radical strain 
of thought with deep roots in the past. The antislavery sentiment 
spread widely, expressed in poetry, stories, and novels, which were 
often circulated as handwritten copies or by word of mouth. A 
well-known Cuban priest, teacher, and writer, Felix Varela, who 
died in exile in the United States the same year Marti was- born, 
joined the idea of independence to that of the abolition of slavery. 
Also, during the first half of the century the great romantic poet, 
José Maria Heredia, sang of the physical. beauties of Cuba but 
recoiled before slavery, which he labeled “the horrors of the moral 
world.” . 

The radical tradition also: expressed itself in deeds. When Gitte 
Manuel de Céspedes started the insurrection against Spain in 1868, 
his first action was to free the slaves in his sugar mill, La 
Demajagua. Not long after this, the representative body of the 
revolution declared slavery abolished. And Maximo Gómez, one of 
the most important generals in the Ten Year War (1868-1878) 
confessed in his diary that what led him, a Dominican immigrant, 
to join the revolutionary movement for independence was, first of 
all, his sympathy for the plight of the slaves whom he wanted to 
free. In the preparations for the war of 1895, Marti would seek him 
out to lead the army of liberation. 
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Marti’s years of residence in Latin America ahd the United States 
kept him focused on the issue of racial oppression and gave breadth . 
and depth to his knowledge of it. | | 

In Mexico in 1875-1876, Marti lived for the first time:‘in a nation 
where Indians were the majority of the population. What he saw - 
shocked him: the “forgotten race” that had been degraded by ` 
“slavery and that the free still saw as slaves.” Later in Guatemala. 
he again witnessed the poverty and oppression of Indians, a fact: 
that he records in his novel Lucía Jerez. Marti was twenty-four 
when he lived in Guatemala, but by then his thinking about Latin 
America had matured. In an article about a new code of laws he 
defines Latin American civilization as mestizo, neither Spanish nor 
indigenous, in which the “new people will excel the Europe of the 
conquerors.”* This interesting thought gives us some clues as to the 
direction of his thinking in the specific case of Cuba with its large 
black population. 

It is useful to remember that Marti was a journalist and essayist 
who wrote prolifically and profoundly about the countries where he 
lived: In this way we can follow the development of his thinking 
about the social, cultural, and political matters of his day. This is 
particularly true for the United States, a: country which Marti 
covered in the 1880s for. Latin American newspapers as their 
correspondent in New York. Those who were discriminated against | 
and oppressed were the object of his special attention., Regarding 
the fate of the Indians in the United States, Martí denounced their 
expulsion from their lands, the reservations into which they were 
herded, the segregation and discrimination they-suffered, and the 
genocide. In the case of the blacks, at first he expressed the 
optimistic view that the abolition of slavery during the Civil War 
could become the starting point in a process of uplift and 
improvement. But it was not long before he became aware that they 
faced a very negative prospect, with the violent establishment of Jim 
Crow in the South. In July 1889, he wrote for La Nación of Buenos 
Aires: : . 

Why was there a somber procession cautiously making its way 
through the nearby woods of a town in the South? For what war 
were .they carrying guns? They had carbines wedged under their 
saddle frames, as if wanting to lose no time in attacking the enemy. 
They looked like bandits, but were in fact the mayor and his gang 
going to murder the Negroes of Oak Ridge in retribution for the 
crime of an Oak Ridge Negro living in sin with a white woman. 


What are the Negroes to do, persecuted everywhere in the 
South in the same way, and this very day driven from the shores of 
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a Northern religious community simply because the Christians 
who go there to worship God are annoyed with the sight of them.* 


The ideological justification of racial oppression was one of the 
realities of the time with which Marti had to contend. There were 
religious myths that explained that the darker colored people were 
so as a divine punishment (the curse of Ham). This belief was 
widely held by slaveholders and their ideologues. One of them, 
Father Juan Bautista Casas, was the inspiration of Valeriano Weyler, 
the bloody governor of Cuba who set up concentration camps to 
fight the insurrection. In his 1896 book, which denied that blacks 
had the right to rebel, Casas wrote, “The black race suffers the 
consequences of a punishment and a curse that the Pentateuch refers 
to when it tells the story of Noah and his sons.”° 

There were also notions in social Darwinism of a racial hierarchy 
based on fitness. This notion gave credit to the myths of racial 
inferiority and the allied concepts of purity of blood, superiority of 
the Aryan race, inferiority of blood mixtures, and the decadence and 
inferiority of Latin Americans. 

An influential Argentine politician and man of letters, Domingo 
Faustino Sarmiento, became an echo in Latin America of those racist 
ideas, while at the same time Herbert Spencer, the English 
philosopher and creator of the concept of social Darwinism, was 
widely read in both North and South America. 

Marti understood that racist ideology served a purpose: to 
excuse the oppression of blacks or Indians or Chinese, that is, of 
people belonging to other races; and, also, in an era of colonial 
expansion, to justify colonial enterprises in the name of bringing 
civilization and progress to backward, less capable peoples. 

. In fact, Martí had a deep interest in gaining scientific knowledge 
about man and read extensively in anthropology, particularly about 
the origins of man in general and of the American aborigines in 
particular. During his residence in Latin American he read and 
befriended the indigenistas who studied the pre-Columbian past. 
While living in New York he attended anthropological congresses, 
read travelers’ books, Indian literature, and colonial historians. If 
not a professional anthropologist, Marti could think and write at 
ease about the subject.® 

However, the scientific research of his time was not an unmixed 
blessing. Together with some insights and important works that 
opened the gates for a‘modern understanding of man, the scientists’ 
insistence on measurements and classifications—which underscored 
physical differences in man—tended to establish and legitimate a 
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hierarchy of race. Together with false evolutionary theories, they 
provided racist theories to shore up vested interests. — 

Marti did not receive uncritically the results of the new science. 

He treated its findings as part of a process of learning by stages in 
which the serious student would critically cull only what was borne 
out by unbiased and proven facts. He had a yardstick against which 
to measure the science of his day, a philosophical point of view:. his 
idealist belief in the unity of man and nature. To him, man was the 
same everywhere. While he acknowledged some obvious physical 
differences between men, he did not think these were important or 
essential. 
_ Nonetheless, there. was still one major question to answer: how 
to account for the obvious .differences"in development between 
coexisting human. societies, some of them moving on railroads and 
the steam engine while others were still in the stage of hunters and 
gatherers. 

Martí found the answers in the writings a ane Henry Morgan, 
E. B. Taylor, and others who postulated a theory of stages in. social 
development. They argued that differences in human development 
were not caused by the inferiority or superiority of a race or people 
but by the different stages their societies were going through. Such 
differences were a matter of degree and could be surmounted. 
` Therefore it would be a sociological error to consider inferior a race 
that was found in one of the lower degrees of development. The 
differences in dévelopment had their bases in history, not in genes. 
Disabling conditions could be surmounted and a once backward 
people could later amaze the world with its achievements. The 
differences between two. social groups, then, showed not the 
incapacity of the less advanced with respect to the other, but rather 
` the promise of what the less advanced could become. 
>, Marti did not keep these antiracist conclusions to himself. With 
_ missionary zeal he wrote about them and spared no occasion to give 
concrete examples of how peoples considered inferior—blacks, 
~ Indians, and Latinos—proved their worth with their work, study, 
. and individual or collective creativity. To Marti, the goal was 
nothing less than the rehabilitation.of men considered inferior by 
the oppressor. Equality reigned supreme in mankind—an idea 
- superbly expressed in his seminal essay, Nuestra América: 
| There can be, no racial animosity, because there are no races. 
The theorist and, feeble thinkers string together and warm over the 


bookshelf races’ which ‘the well-disposed observer and the fair 
minded traveler vainly seek in the justice of Nature where man’s 
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' universa) identity springs forth from triumphant love and’ the 
turbulent hunger for life. The soul, equal and eternal, emanates 
from bodies of different shapes and colors. Whoever foments and 
spreads antagonisms and hatred between the races, sins against 
humanity.” 

=~ Marti’s antiracism and the originality of his concept of Latin 
American civilization would be enough to earn him a place among 
the notable thinkers of this continent. However, Marti was 
essentially a man of action who directed his talents and energies to 
the fulfillment of the mission he espoused early in his youth: the 
liberation of Cuba from Spanish colonial rule. In this calling the 
abstract understanding of the social and political reality that he 
wanted to change gave him some of the tools that made him the 
undisputed leader and organizer of the 1895 war of independence. 

In Cuba, race and the colonial status of the island were closely 
interwoven. The most dynamic factor of the Cuban economy, slave 
labor, contributed decisively to the Spanish treasury and, therefore, 
to Spanish power. The stakes for keeping Cuba were high. It was 
also the defining factor in the Cuban Creoles’ political behavior. 

For decades the fear of a repetition of a slave revolution, like 
that of neighboring Haiti, had kept the wealthy sugar barons loyal 
to Spain, considered a lesser evil. When the Cuban revolution began 
in 1868 it united in a common front the landholders from the 
eastern province of Oriente, cattle ranchers from the center of the 
island, and middle-class youth from Havana, that is, classes where 
slavery played a less important role than with the wealthy sugar 
planters around Havana and Matanzas in western Cuba. These, more 
dependent on slavery, were paralyzed by their hesitation between 
independence, annexation to the United States or loyalty to Spain. 

Carlos Manuel de Céspedes, the leader of the insurrection, 
expressed the redeeming spirit of the revolution when he freed his 
slaves and invited them to join the rebellion. Six months later the 
Legislative Chamber of the rebels, meeting in the town of Gudimaro, 
followed suit and formally abolished slavery. 

The war was the midwife of Cuban nationalism. In ten years of 
fighting, thousands of white farmers, middle-class and working- 
class urban dwellers, free blacks and mulattos, and slaves, flocked 
to the army of liberation. Sharing goals and principles that 
transcended class and race, the independence fighters tended to 
merge in.the concept of nationality. By its end, many people outside 
the elite that had initiated the war had risen in the ranks to the 
highest positions of command. 
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Antonio Maceo, the free black farmer from Santiago de Cuba, 
became a symbol of the social transformation taking place in 
liberated Cuba. Joining the insurrection as a soldier, by the end of 
the war he was a general commanding a division and the spokesman 
for all the more radical leaders—black and white—who did not 
accept the peace without independence and the abolition of slavery 
that Spain offered. 

An episode in Maceo’s life after the Ten Year War marks how 
the general, a man of the “colored class” and by then the idol of 
the black and mulatto masses in Cuba, had also become a national 
leader, accepted by whites. Peace had come on Spanish terms and 
Maceo was exiled in 1878. In 1890 he was permitted to visit Cuba, 
and he used the opportunity to meet with his comrades-in-arms 
and explore the possibility of reinitiating the war for independence. 
While in Havana he became a celebrity: the white youth, blacks, the 
sons of the Cuban bourgeoisie, and the well educated, all came to 
visit him. The warm reception worried the Spanish general Camilo 
Polavieja who was prompted to write the minister of colonies, don 
Antonio Maura, that “well known revolutionaries from all over the 
Island had gone to see Maceo.” He also deplored the fact that the 
Cuban leader “was visited and escorted by a considerable number of 
representatives of Creole families, some very notable for their social 
position, and especially by the youth that crowd the salons and the 
scientific and literary centers of the capital. None of these persons 
hesitated’ to address Maceo with the title of General.”® 

Marti held the view that the Ten Year War had laid the basis for. 
a national identity superseding the division between blacks and 
whites. But he also knew that prejudices and fears still survived 
that could reverse the social achievements of the recent past. And 
these were sentiments that Spanish colonialism fed and manipulated 
by pointing out that a war in Cuba, where blacks were so numerous 
and prominent, would lead to black rule. Another tactic used by 
Spanish authorities, especially after abolition of slavery in 1886, was 
to make certain concessions to blacks with the aim of separating 
them from the revolutionary project. 

While Spanish colonialism placed its bets on divisions among 
Cubans, our national hero, as the organizer of a new phase of the 
Cuban war for independence, faced the Herculean task of uniting—- 
and mobilizing all the different sectors of the Cuban people. 

One scholar, Paul Estrade, has arranged these sectors in the 
following opposing pairs: (1) the older and the younger generation 
of Cuban patriots; (2) the military and the civilians; (3) the Cubans 
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on the island and those living in exile; (4) the inhabitants of the 
western provinces and those of the eastern provinces; (5) whites and 
blacks; and, (6) rich and poor (particularly the capitalist bosses and 
their workers). Marti even conceived the necessity of transforming 
the Spanish-Cuban opposition through a policy of friendship and 
national unity. 

A cursory look at these pairs would show that (a) they overlap; 
(b) the adversarial character can vary in intensity significantly from 
pair to pair; and (c) the issue of the racial composition of the 
country is present in all of them. The last observation leads to an 
obvious conclusion: solving or mitigating the black-white opposition 
would be vital in order to advance the solution or mitigation of all 
the others. 

What Marti did to pave the way for black and white unity is at 
the core of his struggle for Cuban independence. He waged this 
struggle on two fronts. On the one hand, he worked to restore 
confidence in whites that there was no reason to fear a black tyranny 
in Cuba. On the other hand, he never tired of assuring blacks that 
the republic to be founded by the joint efforts of blacks and whites 
would recognize fully the equality of people of color and guarantee 
their unconditional rights of citizenship. 

In his correspondence, speeches, writings, conversations, and the 
documents of the Cuban Revolutionary Party he founded in 1892, he 
carried on this mission for fraternal union of all Cubans. For 
instance, in a speech to Cuban émigrés in Tampa on November 26, 
1891, after calling for the unity of all Cubans to win independence, 
Marti lashed at those who would obstruct unity by promoting 
jealousies and resentments, especially racial ones: 

Must we be afraid of the Cuban who has suffered most from 
being deprived of his freedom in the country where the blood he 
shed for it has made him love it too much to be a threat to it? Will 
we fear the Negro—the noble black man, our black brother—who 
for the sake of the Cubans who died for him has granted eternal 
pardon to the Cubans who are still mistreating him? Well, I know 
of black hands that are plunged further into virtue than those of 
any white man I have ever met. From the Negro’s love for a 
reasonable freedom, I know that only in a greater natural and 
useful intensity does his differ from the white Cuban’s love of 
freedom. I know that the black man has drawn his noble body to 
its full height and is becoming a solid column for his native 
liberties. Others may fear him; I love him. Anyone who speaks ill 
of him I disown, and I say to him openly: “You liep? 

And in “Our Ideas,” published in the first edition of Patria on 
March 14, 1892, Marti wrote: “For all Cubans, whether they come 
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from the land of sun-burned skin or from.countries where the light 
is gentler, the revolution in which all Cubans -are involved; 
regardless of their color, will be equally just.” } 

The newspaper Patria, founded by Marti about the same time as. 
the Cuban Revolutionary Party, was to be the mouthpiece of Cuban 
exiles for the intensification of revolutionary propaganda for the 
independence of Cuba. Naturally, Marti’s concern for the doctrine of 
racial equality and national unity took center stage in the. 
publication. In it he made a point of promoting national pride in 
the cultural, scientific, and political. achievements of all Cubans, 
regardless of race. The newspaper also published some of his most 
pointed texts on race and Cuban national identity, like the article 
“My Race” of April 16, 1893, from which we take the following 
excerpt: 

“Racist” is a confusing word, and it should be clarified. Men 
have no special rights simply because they belong to one race or 
another. When you say “men,” you have already imbued them with 
all their rights. Negroes, because they are black, are not inferior or, 
superior to any other men., Whites who say “my race” commit the 
sin of redundancy; so do Negroes who say the same. Everything 
that divides men, everything that specifies, separates or ' pens them, 
is a sin against humanity. 

‘In Cuba, there is no fear of a racial war. Men are more than 
whites, mulattos or Negroes. Cubans are more than whites, 
mulattos or Negroes. On the field of battle, dying for Cuba, the 
souls of whites and Negroes have risen together into the air. In thé 
daily life of defense, loyalty, brotherhood and shrewdness, Negroes 
have always been there, alongside whites.’ 


Lastly, a few words about Marti’s leadership on the more 
practical; down-to-earth level of the organization of the revolution. 
For it to succeed, he needed to incorporate the black masses. This 
depended on his ability to attract to his plans—and to positions 
within the Cuban Revolutionary Party and the army of liberation— 
the most respected leaders of the “colored class” outside and inside 
the country. He-acted accordingly: In New York he brought Rafael 
Serra, founder of La Liga, a cultural association of colored people, 
into the work of the patty, while he made the Puerto Ritan, Sotero 
Figueroa, the main editor of Patria. To the weighty post of 
coordinator of the clandestine groups in Cuba and their 
communication with.the party in New York, he named Juan 
Gualberto Gomez, an illustrious journalist and president of the 
Federation of Societies of Color. 

Of course, the list would not be complete without the black 
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military leaders of the first war for independence, men like the 
generals Guillermo Moncada, Antonio Maceo, José Maceo, Flor 
Crombet, Agustin Cebreco, Victoriano Garzón, and Quintin 
Banderas, among others. 

Marti was particularly gifted for this task of winning people over 
to his plans for the revolution he was organizing. His patience and 
skills of persuasion, as well as his knowledge of the deep-seated 
patriotic motivations of the people he worked with, served him 
well. But it was the sincerity of his words and actions that, in the 
end, disarmed any resistance. To his credit, his courtesy and respect 
for the heroes of the first war would not hold him back from an 
argument with those illustrious black leaders if he felt that vital 
questions of principle or organization were involved. 

The incorporation of José Maceo, the legendary hero of Santiago 
de Cuba, is a good example of Marti’s winning manners. Recently 
married, Maceo did not, at first, pay much attention to the 
invitation to' join the revolution, but after Marti visited him he 
came to Cuba in one of the first expeditions. In a letter of March 
28, 1896, he wrote to General Serafin Sanchez: “My love for Cuba 
made me always think about the revolution, and I was ready to ` 
sacrifice everything for it, but I was not thinking to come to the _. 
war. Only Marti could take me away from my nest of love, only he 
could force me with his patriotism and persuade me with his 
word.”3 

When José Maceo wrote this homage, Marti had already been 
killed in battle months before. José Maceo himself would soon 
follow him to the grave. Marti had devoted his entire life with all 
the force of his mind and actions to build the fraternal republic, 
“with all and for the good of all,” where a national identity would 
supersede color. This was Marti’s legacy. His ideas survived his 
death and became a rallying point for all progressive political action 
in the last hundred years. What has been achieved during that time 
. in creating a colorless society we owe, in a:very special way, to 
him, who best expressed the radical tradition in Cuban history. And 
we must still: look up to him as the fountain of inspiration for what 
remains to be done. | 


Notes: 


l. ‘José Marti, “Para ths escenas,” aa del Centro ae Estudios 
Martianos, no. l, (Havana, 1978), 31-33. 

2. For a lucid discussion of the characteristics of both seeder and 
plantation slavery in Cuba, see Jorge Castellanos, Cultura afrocubana: 
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CS). 


According to Monthly Review, the “mess” is the “mad 
expansionism of monopoly capitalism on a global scale and its 
growing inability to satisfy the essential needs of its own people for 
peace, work, food and shelter, and human dignity, at home.” The 
administration’s economic policies are “essentially irrelevant to what 
is really wrong with U.S. society today,” the magazine insists. 
Rather than guaranteeing peace and prosperity, the policies presage 
“a period of...intense imperialist and class struggles and: more and 
deeper crises.” | | 

— The Wall Street Journal, February 11, 1972 
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Du Bois vs. Neoliberalism 
William K. Tabb 


The problem of the twentieth century is the problem of the color 
line—the relation of the darker races to the lighter races of men 
fand women] in Asia and in Africa, in America and the islands of 
the sea. 


—W. E. B. Du Bois, The Souls of Black Folks 


What is today viewed as globalization is not in fact a new 
phenomenon as the writing of W. E. B. Du Bois attests. Dr. Du Bois 
understood the impacts of what today we call neoliberalism, its 
damages, its causes, the interests it serves, and the way it divides 
the working class and undercuts the progressive movements with 
horrible consequences at home and abroad. These remain our themes 
today, though we would add “and women” in brackets where 
Dr. Du Bois wrote only “men,” and we would include ethnicity and 
religion as part of the discussion of the color line. 

The color line is present today in the racial profiling of African- 
American motorists on the New Jersey Turnpike. It is present in the 
treatment of Los Alamos National Laboratory’s Wen Ho Lee, falsely, 
outrageously, and dishonestly prosecuted for allegedly selling 


' nuclear secrets to China. These charges were found to be false only 


after humiliating Dr. Lee and treating him most.abominably. We 
have racial profiling in the jailing of Pastor Rabih Haddad, assistant 
imam and well-known ecumenical leader in the Detroit area, who is 
today being held in solitary confinement, in a six-by-nine-foot cell, 
with a camera constantly on him, and is allowed only one fifteen- 
minute cal] to his family every thirty days. We know about him 


William K. Tabb teaches economics at Queens College, City University of 
New York. He is the author of The Amoral Elephant: Globalization and the 
Struggle for Social Justice in the Twenty-First Century (Monthly Review, 2001), 
Unequal Partners: A Primer on Globalization (The New Press, 2002), and 
Economic Governance and the Age of Gobalization, forthcoming from Columbia 
University Press. He can be reached at wktabb@earthlink.net. 

This is an edited version of a talk:delivered at a conference dedicated to 
W. E. B. Du Bois, “Challenging the Color Line: Confronting the Issues of Race 
and Class in the Era of Global Capitalism,” New York University, February 23, 
2002. 
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because the ACLU and Congressman John Conyers have taken up 
his case. They are now suing to force Attorney General Ashcroft to’ 
open closed hearings that bar his family as well as the press. His 
crime is to be co-founder of the Global Relief Foundation, which 
without any evidence is listed as a terrorist organization. We do 
not know the names of thousands and thousands of other Muslims 
and Arabs who have been jailed for no greater offense than seeming 
suspicious to agents of the state. The consequences of racist ‘policies 
at home and around the world set the terms of capitalist control 
and make neoliberal austerity against the working class easier to 
impose by playing on racial fears and divisions. 


Neoliberalism 


Neoliberalism is an accumulation strategy, a specific growth 
model that comes complete with its extra-economic preconditions. 
It is a return to the liberalism of the free market that was the 
reigning orthodoxy until the Great Depression, when the-ideas of 
John Maynard Keynes and the policies of the welfare state were 
accepted by a weakened capitalist class to save the system from its 
then obvious failings and self-destructive tendencies. Keynesianism, 
and the domestic agendas that ‘accompanied it, were partly a 
reflection of the strength of the working class after the defeat of 
fascism. They reflected, as well, the capitalists need ‘for - 
collaborative class relations in the immediate post-Second World 
War period, during which many of the leading capitalist states were 
struggling to recover from wartime devastation. 

Globalization has undermined the strength of nation-based social 
formations, as permeable borders have been encouraged by 
transnational capital and ‘international finance has set about . 
reorganizing the world economy. Mobile capital is now: able to 
minimize the taxes it pays everywhere, bringing on fiscal crisis for 
individual states. It uses its leverage to impose general austerity, © 
cut public services to finance tax cuts to the rich, and demand 
privatization—which involves selling state assets to transnational 
capital, and contracting with for-profit companies for services once 
provided by the state. As a result, services are reduced, as are the 
wages and benefits paid to the workers involved. At the global 
level, debtor nations are required to repay foreign banks for loans 
made to local elites. Other aspects of neoliberalism include: the 
World Trade Organization (WTO) forcing open the markets of 
` developing countries for transnationals while allowing the rich . 
countries to create barriers excluding agricultural and labor- 
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intensive manufactured goods where the poorer countries have the 
comparative advantage; and the International Monetary Fund’s (IMF) 
insistence on financial liberalization which has resulted in financial 
crises in most countries of the third world. The demands of these 
global political-economic institutions are used to force the 
privatization of electricity, postal services, and now water. These 
institutions, which reflect the demands of the rich states, insist, on 
the grounds of supposed free-trade principles, that firms based 
primarily in- the developed countries. should retain monopolistic 
control of intellectual property, such as the patent protection for 
drugs used in basic medicine, along with other technologies which, 
if made more feely available, would promote the welfare of the 
poorest countries. This mock “laissez-faire” attitude extends to the 
environment and to the acceleration of global warming and other 
destructive policies fostered by the greed of transnational 
corporations. Ea 

Part of neoliberalism is the marginalizing of the. democratic 
process. Governments can no longer choose their economic policies. 
The IMF and WTO force governments to follow their policies. These 
governments can neither properly tax transnational capital nor follow 
autonomous development strategies. There is also a process that we 
may call venue shifting in which the relatively more democratic 
international institutions are deprived of resources and decision- 
making powers in favor of those .where the rich countries are 
decidedly more powerful. Thus there is a shift of decision-making 
authority away from the UN General Assembly toward the IMF, 
where votes are distributed according to each country’s financial 
contribution (and where the United States is the only country with 
enough votes to veto a decision of the rest of the world’s nations). 
The World Bank and WTO have likewise expanded their powers in 
comparison to the earlier structure of the General Agreement on. 
Tariffs and Trade. Responsibility for education, the environment, 
and health care are being shifted from UNESCO and the World 
Health Organization (WHO) to the World Bank, which is given the 
economic resources denied to the United Nations. The bank 
increases its spending on health care without asking questions about 
tobacco or making demands on the pharmaceutical companies— 
questions once raised by the WHO, which led the United States to 
withdraw its funding. 

All of these global governance institutions come into the process 
of running the world after capital has set the terms under which 
government policy makers can act. The way this works is that 
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policies are first discussed by corporate leaders in groups such as 
the Business Roundtable in the United States and its counterparts 
in Europe and Japan. Then there are meetings of the working groups 
of such organizations as the TransAtlantic Business Dialogue, making 
detailed proposals that they pass on to their national negotiators 
and monitoring them to be sure they get what they ask for. There 
are also discussions by the elites of broad political and economic 
matters, at such gatherings as the World Economic Forum (WEF). 
If you still wonder what the WEF is about, it is described by the 
conference’s spokesperson Charles McLean as “a global town hall of 
leaders from different sectors of society” who come because of “a 
shared commitment to the forum’s mission of improving the state 
of the world.” I leave it to you whether your sector of society is in 
fact represented at this elite gathering of the people who run the 
world. 


Du Bois on Globalization 


What is called globalization, it has already been noted, is 
nothing new. As Du Bois wrote, Europe had begun to look “with 
covetous eyes” toward Africa as early as the fifteenth century when 
the Portuguese gained a foothold in Morocco and thereafter Henry 
the Navigator’s ships set out to conquer new worlds and by 1487 
had taken possession of a slice of the African coast. Other European 
predators soon followed Portugal. They prosecuted the slave trade 
and in the late nineteenth century carried out the partition of Africa 
driven by their lust for diamonds, ivory, copper, and rubber. 

Du Bois organized the First Pan African Congress in 1919 with 
the American Secret Service at-his heels and the State Department 
denying Negroes passports to attend. He did so in. the face of the 
NAACP’s fear of getting involved with Africa, given their concern to 
be good Americans. He courageously wrote about the class and 
racial dimensions of imperialism. In April 1923 he stated in The 
Crisis: | 

In China, Japan and India, in Egypt and South and West Africa, in 

the West Indies and in America, there is a growing determination 

on the part of colored laborers that they are not going to remain 

the victims of modern industrial development. The greatest post- 

war problem is whether white laborers are going to recognize the 
demands of these dark laborers for equal consideration, or whether 
white capitalists and employers are going to continue to play off 
black and white labor against each other and thus seek to exploit 


and develop Asia and Africa simply for the benefit of the 
privileged classes of the white world. 
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It is interesting to note that the Pan African meeting could be 
held in France over U.S. and British opposition because the French 
prime minister, Georges Clemenceau, had to worry about black 
voters who, following the French colonial policy, were considered 
“little Frenchmen.” The downside of this arrangement was that the 
participants from French colonies were proud to be French and did 
not criticize colonialism. After independence it was-from this class 
that the local rulers were selected and their ties to the former 
mother country cemented. Under neocolonialism they were able to 
cut deals with the imperialist powers to the detriment of real 
independence and autonomous national development. 

To continue Du bois’ exploration of the class and racial 
dimensions of imperialism today we would want to highlight the 
role of local elites, comprador classes in the so-called third world, 
who cooperate with transnational capital and benefit from the 
exploitation of their own people. We might also want to look at 
immigration and the use of racism in this regard to lower the 
wages of all workers. Specifically, we might comment on the 
implicit decision in the United States to use immigrants to take 
jobs which otherwise would go to African-Americans and other 
people of color disproportionately consigned to the bottom of the 
class structure. This includes invitations to better-educated foreign 
workers in preference to training American citizens to do technical 
and professional jobs associated with the information economy. 

In basic industry, note the recent indictment of Tyson Foods, the 
nation’s largest meat processor, on charges that it conspired to 
smuggle in illegal immigrants to work at its plants. We should 
remember that until fifteen or twenty years ago unionized workers 
earning eighteen to twenty dollars an hour staffed meatpacking 
plants in the United States. They are now staffed by nonunion 
workers from Central America who are paid six dollars an hour for 
work on unsafe and speeded-up assembly lines. Because they are 
undocumented these workers can be threatened in the same ways 
blacks were in the era of legalized segregation. We could cite other 
areas where immigrants have been brought in to force down wages, 
compelled to endure unsafe working conditions, and used to break 
strikes as black Americans once were. 

This is not simply a U.S. phenomenon. Malaysia has long relied 
on foreign labor. Its substantial Chinese and Indian minorities first 
arrived to work in the mines and rubber plantations. It now draws 
hundreds of thousands of Indonesians to do the dirty, demeaning, 
and dangerous work that Malaysians look down on. The present 
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recession has brought violence against immigrants and efforts to 
expel them. 

Despite the claim to a greater degree of modernization, 
essentially the same process can be seen in Europe where ‘anti- 
immigrant feelings combined with continued high unemployment 
have dramatically impacted politics—contributing to post-Nazi Joerg 
Haider’s rise to influence and Silvio Berlusconi’s fascistically 
inclined government in Italy. After race riots in Britain, a 
government commission was apparently shocked to find that whites 
and ethnic minorities had become deeply divided—leading separate 
lives with no social or cultural contact and no sense of belonging to 
the same nation. In the Netherlands and Denmark right-wing parties 
have gained strength by linking immigration with crime and taxes, 
bringing- anti-immigrant politics into the mainstream. 


Neoliberalism at Home 


When Du Bois did his pioneering study, The Philadelphia Negro, 
at the start of the twentieth century he was the first sociologist to 
investigate the lived experience of black Americans. In the field of 
urban, sociology, as in so much else, he was a pioneer. Du Bois was 
up-front about the damage racism and poverty do to the psyches of 
black folks, and how this damage produces alcohol abuse, violence, 


‘'.and criminal behavior in the low-income African-American 


community. These topics are. handled with much greater 
circumspection today out of respect for racial feelings. Yet, his less 
liberal attitude represented a greater and more truthful 
condemnation of racial oppression in capitalist America. 

Our society today, which is infinitely richer and vastly more able 
to meet the needs of its people, is in fact meaner. In the neoliberal, 
free market, risk society, in which individuals must compete on a 
structurally unequal basis, services are cut to provide tax cuts to 
the rich. A recent article in the New York Times described a 
horrendous crime that typifies the very ordinariness of the 
disintegration of low-income communities. A thirty-two-year-old 
counselor was beaten with a phone, dragged down two flights of 
stairs, and set on firé by a group of girls in her charge at the 
Mount Pleasant Cottage School in Westchester. As the reporter 
wrote: “But rather than being an example of one disconnected 
episode, the hour long assault reflected the increasing number of 
violent, emotionally disturbed children. in the New York 
metropolitan area being placed in residential treatment centers that 
are no longer able'to handle them. Faced with stagnant budgets, 
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. poorly paid staffs and long waiting lines for facilities,” the system 
“snaps. The kids have become more aggressive even as the funding is 


cut. The staff turnover is 42 percent a year at this center although 


. the counselor was a six-year veteran. The kids wake up to find a 


new worker caring for them over and over again. The staff 
psychiatrist spoke about the need for more staff training knowing it 
will not happen. The starting pay for childcare workers is $20,000 a 
year—less than the kids make at the local mall as part of their 
independent living requirements. 

Neoliberal policy is not just something that has been imposed on 
the poorest countries. It has also been embraced, to varying degrees, 
in-the rich ones with consequences for the most disadvantaged, 
which Du Bois discussed at great length in his writings. In the 
current downturn we are seeing the same sort of last-hired, first- 
fired pattern and scholars will once again do studies showing how, 


. as unemployment rises, the kids of laid-off, workers do worse in 


school. Today we can separate statistically the effects of 
overcrowded, underfunded schools from the additional impact of 
the economy as family stress affects kids. Parents who lose their 


. jobs become more irritable, disciplinary styles become more arbitrary 


and punitive. In addition to the detrimental effects of low-wage 
work and poverty, adolescents in families where parents have lost 
jobs are statistically even more likely to be delinquent and use 
drugs. Nutrition, healthcare, and school readiness deteriorate for 
young children in families with declining income compared to other 


. kids who-are otherwise similar. 


' What does. this have to dọ with E E EN which many 
continue to see- only as what happens to poor countries? The truth 
is that the same policies which are being pushed on the third world 
have been voluntarily embraced by elected officials in U.S: society. 


_An extreme form of this is the latest Bush budget with its vast 


increase in military spending, tax cuts for the rich, and accelerated 
service cuts for everyone else. There is, of course, much to say 
about all this. The Presidents Bush, father and son, represent a 


‘particular sector of the ruling class, the oil and gas folks with 


strong ties to the military and the intelligence services whose 
business it is to keep countries friendly to’ Exxon, Mobil, and the 
rest of the gang. The politics of bribery and violence come most 


naturally to ‘such an industry. Overthrowing governments and 


terrorizing indigenous peoples is part of their day’s work. This is 
all the easier because of the access the industry has always enjoyed 
to the highest. reaches of the executive branch of the U.S. 
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government. President Eisenhower’s secretary of state, John Foster 
Dulles, was from Standard Oil’s law firm, Sullivan and Cromwell, 
and personally took charge of replacing Iran’s democratically-elected 
government, of reforming Prime Minister Mossadegh, with the Shah. 
This initiated the anti-Americanism that continues today under a 
repressive regime of political Islam. Shift forward exactly fifty years 
and we find an administration dominated by oil corporation 
executives naming a former consultant to U.S. oil companies to run 
Afghanistan and presumably approve the pipeline to the Caspian 
Sea. This is something that the oil companies have wanted for some 
time. Yet they were unable to create conditions under which it 
would be possible until the recent U.S. military intervention in that 
country. A number of court cases are targeting the U.S. oil 
companies: in the case of Unocal, for complicity with murder and 
forced slavery in Burma; in Indonesia, for the murder and torture of 
activists by special military units financed by Exxon-Mobil to 
protect their interests in that country; and, for the infamous murder 
of Ken Sari Wiwa and other Ogoni activists in the Niger Delta with 
the complicity of Shell. The nature of the industry requires that it 
go into countries and gain control of their petroleum resources by 
hook or by crook, bribery, and violence. It therefore helps to have a 
U.S. Marine Corps and an interventionist pro-oil administration. 

With an entire administration drawn so heavily from this one 
powerful sector of U.S. capitalism we can expect more wars in the 
Middle East and destabilization in other places oil is found. This is 
required not only to protect oil interests. The wider capitalist class, 
transnational corporations and international banks, all make their 
demands on an administration put in charge partly through their 
money and influence. Wealth extraction is furthered by neoliberal 
policies, which force these economies to conform to the design of 
capital. Not all that much has changed on the most essential levels 
from the early writings on the subject by the man whose 
contributions and life work we celebrate today. The system remains. 
The struggle continues. 
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Preface to the Jubilee Edition of 
The Souls of Black Folk (1953) 
W. E. B. Du Bois 


. The Blue Heron Press Jubilee edition of The Souls of Black Folk 
speared in 1953. In 1949 Du Bois had purchased the plates to the 
book, which was then -out of print. At that time, during the 
anticommunist hysteria, it was extremely difficult to keep in print 
or to publish works that raised fundamental questions: about U.S. 
` society. In 1952, best-selling novelist. Howard Fast had his latest 
novel Spartacus turried down by his usual publisher and by every ` 
‘other he turned to—presumably, because of his association with the 
Communist Party as well.as the incendiary nature of his novel, 
which was about a revolt against slavery, albeit in antiquity. Fast’s 
only choice was to publish the book himself. Devising his own 
imprint, Blue Heron Press, he solicited orders by direct mail and 
finally had enough so that he could print 50,000 copies. This self- 
published book became a best-seller, and with the proceeds Fast 
reissued a number of his earlier historical novels. ) 

While this was.going on Shirley Graham Du Bois was trying to 
arrange for a fiftieth anniversary edition of Souls, but could not find 
a publisher among the established publishing houses. Fast agreed to 
republish the book under the Blue Heron imprint. In addition to a 
_ handful of changes in the text, the Blue Heron edition contained a 
new, explicitly radical preface by the author, which we are reprinting 
here in MR for the second time—having reprinted it ten years ago 
for the ninetieth anniversary of Souls. Of the editions of the book 
now in print that we were able to consult, none include this preface. — 
As we observed ten years ago, “perhaps this is not so, strange, 
considering the final | paragraphs ” of that prees 

—The Editors of MR. 


Late in the nineteenth century, there developed in -Chicago a 
‘movement to build a literary and publishing center in the Midwest.. 
The Brownes, father and son, editors for A. Ç. McClurg & 
Company, began looking about for young and unknown authors. I 
had just published my first two books: a history of the Suppression ' 
of the African Slave Trade to America, which appeared as the first 
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volume of the new Harvard Historical Studies in 1896. My 
Philadelphia Negro was published by the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1899. I had also written a few essays which had been accepted by 
the Atlantic Monthly, the Dial and some other periodicals. 

The McClurg editors wrote me about 1900, asking if I did not 
have material for a book which they could consider. I was at the 
time just embarking at Atlanta University on what I hoped to. make 
my work; it was to be a broad and exhaustive study of the Negro 
Problem in the United States. 1 outlined this project to the editors, 
but they naturally wanted something more limited and aimed at a 
popular audience. I therefore undertook to assemble some of my 
published and unpublished essays, adding a few-new ones. 

- They liked the proposed book and offered publication. I hesitated 
because I was sure that with more time and thought I could do a 
better job; in so many respects this -was incomplete and 
unsatisfactory. But finally I plucked up courage and sent the 
manuscript off,- and fifty years ago,. The Souls of Black Folk 
appeared. It was well received and for the next generation it ran in 
a number of editions. - l i 

Several times I planned to revise the book and bring it abreast of 
my own thought and to answer criticism. But I hesitated and finally 
decided to leave the book as first printed, as a monument to what I 
thought and felt in 1903. I hoped in-other books to set down 
changes of fact and reaction. 

In the present edition I have clung to this decision, and my 
thoughts appear again as then written. I have made less.than a half- 
dozen. alterations in word or phrase and then not to change my’ 
thought as previously set down but to avoid any possible 
misunderstanding today of what I meant to say yesterday. 

. As I re-read these messages of more than half a century ago, I 
sense two matters which are not so much omission.on my part as 
indications of what I then did. not know or did not realize: one is 
the influence of Freud and his co-workers in their .study of — 
psychology; the other is the tremendous impact on the modern 
world of Karl Marx. 

As a student of James, Santayana, and Royce, I was not 
unprepared for the revolution in psychology which the twentieth 
century has brought; but The Souls of Black Folk does not 
adequately allow for unconscious thought and the cake of custom in 
the growth and influence of race prejudice. 

My college training did not altogether omit Karl Marx. He was 
mentioned at Harvard and taken into account in Berlin. It was not 
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omission but lack of proper emphasis or comprehension among my 
teachers of the revolution in thought and action which Marx meant. 
So perhaps I might end this retrospect simply by saying: I still 
think today as yesterday that the color line is a great problem of 
this century. But today I see more clearly than yesterday that back 
of the problem of race and color, lies a greater problem which both 
obscures and implements it: and that is the fact that so many 
civilized persons are willing to live in comfort even if the price of 
this is poverty, ignorance, and disease of the majority of their 
fellowmen; that to maintain this privilege men have waged war until 
today war tends to become universal and continuous, and the excuse 
for this | war continues largely to be color and race. 


COP OSS 


Engels on Imperialism and War 


There is evidently a different spirit among the Chinese now 
[during the Second Opium War of 1856. to 1858} to what they 
showed in the [first Opium] [W]ar of 1840 to 1842....In the southern 
provinces, to which the contest-has so far been confined, the mass 
of the people take an active, nay, a fanatical part in the struggle 
against the foreigners. They poison’ the bread of the European 
community at Hong-kong by wholesale, and with the coolest 
premeditation... They go with hidden arms on board: trading 
steamers, and, when on the journey, massacre the crew and kill 
European pee and seize the boat. They kidnap every foreigner 
within reach... 

What is an “army to do against a people resorting to such means 
of warfare?...Civilization-mongers who threw hot shell on a 
defenseless city and.add rape to murder, may call the system 
cowardly, barbarous, atrocious; but what imatters is it to the Chinese 
if it be only successful? Since the British treat them as barbarians, 
they cannot deny to them the full benefit of their barbarism. If their 
kidnappings, surprises, midnight massaéres are what we call 
cowardly, the civilization-mongers should not forget that according 
to their own showing they could not stand against European means 
of destruction with their ordinary means of warfare. 


—Frederick Engels, “Persia and China,” New York Daily Tribune, 
June 5, 1857 (reprinted in Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, 
On Colonialism, pp. 123-24). 
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“The Souls of White Folk,” as it appeared in Du Bois’ Dakwat 
(1920) and is reprinted here, was based on an essay in the 
Independent, August 18, 1910, together with part of a another essay, 
“Of the Culture of White Folk,” Journal of Race Development, April 
1917. The final version in Darkwater ‘was reworked numerous times 
up to its final publication in 1920. 

=` The dates are significant. During the First World War, in his 
essay “The African Roots of the War” (1915; reprinted in this 
magazine in April 1973), Du Bois had emerged as a leading critic of 
imperialism—in the very same year that Lenin wrote his classic 
Imperialism, the Highest Stage of Capitalism. In.-1919..Du Bois 
organized the First Pan-African Congress in Paris, presenting the 
claims of colonized nations against the colonizers in response to 
universal demands in the wake of the First World War for self- 
determination and liberation from racist’ imperialism. 

By the end of that year sixty-six black men and women, mostly 
in the rural South, were lynched, while some 250 more died in 
urban riots in the North and in the Arkansas Delta. These events 
came to be known as the “Red Summer” of 1919. As David Levering- 
Lewis wroté.in the second volume of his biography of Du Bois: “The 
revised ‘Souls of White Folk’ now belched fire in Darkwater as Du 
Bois seemed almost to scream (“Merciful God! In. these wild days 
and in the name of Civilization, Justice and Motherhood”) at. what 
had been done to. men and women of Negro descent in the United 
States through ‘orgy, cruelty, barbarism, and murder’..:.As this 
pulsating essay made clear, he construed the failure of American 
racial démocracy to be integral to ‘the evolving European world 
order....The Great War was not aberration nor insanity, he wrote: 
‘This is Europe: this seeming Terrible is the real soul of white 
culrure—back of all culture—stripped_ and visible today.’ ae 

On the hundredth anniversary of The Souls of Black Folk we are ` 

„once ‘again face to face with the ongoing absence of “racial 
democracy” at home and with an. imperialism that walks naked 
abroad. “The Souls of White. Folk,” like The Souls of Black Folk 
before it, remains required reading. . 

—The Editors of MR. 
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High in the tower, where-I sit above the loud complaining of the 
human sea, I know many.souls that toss and whirl and pass, but 
none there are that intrigue me more than the Souls of White’ Folk. 

Of them I am singularly-clairvoyant. I see in and through them. I 
view them from unusual points of vantage. Not as a foreigner do I 
come, for I am native, not foreign, bone of their thought and flesh 
of their language. Mine is not the knowledge of the traveler or the 
‘colonial composite of dear memories, words and wonder: Nor yetis 
my knowledge that which servants have of masters, or mass of 
class, or capitalist of artisan. Rather I see these souls undressed 
and from the back and: side. I see the working of their entrails. I 
- know their thoughts and. they know that I know. This knowledge 
makes them now embarrassed, now furious! They deny my right to 
live and be and. call me misbirth) My word is to them mere 
bitterness.and my soul, pessimism. And yet as they preach and 
‘strut and shout and threaten, crouching as they clutch at rags of 
facts and fancies to hide their nakedness, they go twisting, flying 
by-my. tired eyes and I see them ever stripped—ugly, human. 

The.discovery of personal whiteness among the world’s peoples 
‘is a very modern thing—a nineteenth and twentieth century matter, 
indeed. The ancient world would have laughed at such a distinction. 
The Middle Age regarded skin- color with mild curiosity; and even 
up into the eighteenth century we were hammering our national 
manikins into one, great, Universal Man, with fine-frenzy which 
ignored color and race even more than birth. Today we have changed 
all that, and the world in a sudden; emotional conversion has 
discovered that it is white and by that token, wonderful! 

This assumption that of all the hues of God whiteness alone is 
inherently and obviously better than brownness or tan leads to 
curious acts; even the sweeter souls of the dominant world as they 
discourse with me on. weather, weal, and woe are continually playing 
above their actual words an obligato of tune and.tone, saying: 

“My poor, un-white thing! Weep not nor rage. I know, too well, 
that the curse of God lies heavy.on you. Why? That is not for me to 
say, but be brave! Do your work in your lowly sphere, praying the 
good Lord that into heaven above, where all is love, you may, one 
day, be born—-white!” 

I do not laugh. I am quite straight- faced as.I ask soberly: 

, “But-what on earth is whiteness that one should so desirte it?” 
Then always, somehow, some way, silently but clearly, I am given to 
understand that whiteness is the PW aeine of the earth reve? and 
ever, Amen! Bos. & 
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Now what is the effect on a man or a nation when it comes 
passionately to believe such an extraordinary dictum as this? That 
nations are coming to believe it is manifest daily. Wave.on wave, 
each with increasing virulence, is dashing this new religion of 
whiteness on the shores of our time. Its first effects are funny: the 
strut of the Southerner, the arrogance of the Englishman amuck, the 
whoop of the hoodlum who vicariously leads your mob. Next it 
appears dampening generous enthusiasm in what we once counted 
glorious; to free the slave is discovered to be tolerable only in so 
far as it freed his master! Do we sense somnolent writhings in 
black Africa or angry groans in India or triumphant banzais in 
Japan? “To your tents, O Israel!” These nations are not white! 

. After the more comic manifestations and the chilling of generous 
enthusiasm come subtler, darker deeds. Everything considered, the 
title to the universe claimed by White Folk is faulty. It ought, at 
least, to look plausible. How easy, then, by emphasis and omission 
to make children believe that every great soul the world ever saw 
was a white man’s soul; that every great thought the world ever 
knew was a white man’s thought; that every great deed the world 
ever did was a white man’s deed; that every great dream the world 
ever sang was a white man’s dream. In fine, that if from the world 
-were dropped everything that could not fairly be attributed to 
White Folk, the world would, if anything, be even greater, truer, 
better than now. And if all this be a lie, is it not a lie in a great 
cause? l 

Here it is that the comedy verges to tragedy. The first minor 
note is struck, all unconsciously, by those worthy souls in whom 
consciousness of high descent brings burning desire to spread the 
gift abroad—the obligation of nobility to the ignoble. Such sense of 
duty assumes two things: a real possession of the heritage and its 
frank appreciation by the humble-born. So long, then, as humble 
black folk, voluble with thanks, receive barrels of old clothes from 
lordly and generous whites, there is much mental peace and moral 
satisfaction. But when the black man begins to dispute the white 
man’s title to certain alleged bequests of the Fathers in wage and 
position, authority and training; and when his attitude toward 
charity is sullen anger rather than humble jollity; when he insists on 
his human right to swagger and swear and waste—then the spell is 
suddenly broken and the philanthropist. is ready to believe that 
Negroes are impudent, that the South is right, and that Japan wants 
to. fight America. 

After this the descent to hell is easy. On the pale, white faces 
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which the great billows whirl upward. to my tower I see again and 
again, often and still more often, a writing of human hatred, a deep 
and passionate hatred, vast by the very vagueness of its expressions. 
Down through the green waters, on the. bottom of the world, where 
men move to and fro, I have seen a man-~an educated gentleman— 
grow livid with anger because « little, silent, black woman was 
sitting by herself in a Pullman car. He was a white man. I have seen 
a great, grown man curse a little child, who had wandered into the 
wrong waiting room, searching for its mother: “Here, you damned 
black —.” He was white. In Centra] Park I have seen the upper lip 
of a quiet, peaceful man curl back in a tigerish snarl of rage because 
black folk rode by in a motor car. He was a white man. We have 
seen, you and I, city after city drunk and furious with ungovernable 
lust of blood; mad with murder, destroying, killing, and cursing: 
torturing human victims because somebody accused of crime 
happened to be of the same color as the mob’s innocent victims and 
because that color was not white! We have seen-——-Merciful God! in 
these wild days and in the name of Civilization, Justice, and 
Motherhood—what have we not seen, right here in America, of 
orgy, cruelty, barbarism, and murder done to men and women of 
Negro descent. 

-Up through the foam of- green and weltering waters wells this 
great mass of hatred, in wilder, fiercer violence, until I look down 
and know that today to the millions:of my people no misfortune 
could happen—of death and pestilence, failure and defeat—that 
would not make the hearts of millions of their fellows beat with 
fierce, vindictive joy! Do you doubt it?: Ask your own soul what it 
would say if the next census were to report that half of black 
America was ‘dead and the other half dying. 

Unfortunate? Unfortunate. But where is the misfortune? Mine? 
Am I, in my blackness, the sole sufferer? I suffer. And yet, somehow, 
above the’ suffering, above the shackled anger that beats the bars, 
above the hurt that crazes there surges in me a vast pity—pity for a 
people imprisoned and enthralled, hampered and made miserable 
for such a cause, for such a phantasy! 

Conceive this nation, of all human peoples, engaged in a crusade 
to make the “World -Safe for Democracy”! Can you imagine the 
United States protesting against Turkish atrocities in Armenia, while 
the Turks are silent about mobs in Chicago and St. Louis; what is 
Louvain compared with Memphis, Waco, Washington, Dyersburg, 
and Estill Springs? In short, what is the black man but America’s 
Belgium, and how could America condemn in Germany that.which 
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she commits, just as brutally, within her own borders? 

A true and worthy ideal frees and uplifts a people; a false ideal 
imprisons and lowers. Say to men, earnestly and repeatedly: 
“Honesty is best, knowledge is power; do unto others as you would 
be done by.” Say this and act it and the nation must move toward 
it, if not to it. But say to a people: “The one virtue is to be white,” 
and the people rush to the inevitable conclusion, “Kill the ‘nigger’!” 

Is not this the record of present America? Is not this its 
headlong progress? Are we not coming more and more, day by day, 
to making the statement “I am white,” the one fundamental tenet of 
our practical morality? Only when this basic, iron rule is involved is 
our defense of right nationwide and prompt. Murder may swagger, 
theft may rule and prostitution may flourish and the nation gives 
but spasmodic, intermittent and lukewarm attention. But let the 
murderer be black or the thief brown or the violator of womanhood 
have a drop of Negro blood, and the righteousness of the 
indignation sweeps the world. Nor would this fact make the 
indignation less justifiable did not we all know that it was 
blackness that was condemned and not crime. 

In the awful cataclysm of World War, where from beating, 
slandering, and murdering us the white world turned temporarily 
aside to kill each other, we of one Darker Peoples looked on in mild 
amaze. 

Among some of us, I doubt not, this sudden descent of Europe 
into hell brought unbounded surprise; to others, over wide area, it 
brought the schadenfreude of the bitterly hurt; but most of us, I 
judge, looked on silently and sorrowfully, in sober thought, seeing 
sadly the prophecy of our own souls. 

Here is a civilization that has boasted much. Neither Kordan nor 
Arab, Greek nor Egyptian, Persian nor Mongol ever took himself and 
his own perfectness with such disconcerting seriousness as the 
modern white man. .We whose shame, humiliation, and deep insult 
his aggrandizement so often involved were never deceived. We 
looked at him clearly, with wond-old eyes, and saw simply a human 
thing, weak and pitiable and cruel, even as we are and were. 

These supermen and world-mastering demigods listened, 
however, to no low tongues of ours, even when we.pointed silently 
to their feet of clay. Perhaps we, as folk of simpler soul and more 
primitive type, have been most struck in the welter of recent years 
by the utter failure of white religion. We have curled our lips in 
something like contempt as we have witnessed glib apology and 
weary explanation. Nothing of the sort: deceived us. A nation’s 
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religion is its life, and as such white Christianity is a miserable 
failure. 

Nor would we be unfair in this criticism: We know that we, too, 
have failed, as you have, and have rejected many a Buddha, even as 
you have denied Christ; but we acknowledge our human frailty, 
while you, claiming super-humanity, scoff endlessly at our 
shortcomings. 

The number of white individuals who are practicing with even 
reasonable approximation the democracy and unselfishness of Jesus 

Christ is so small and unimportant as to be fit subject for jest in 
Sunday supplements and in Punch, Life, Le Rire, and Fliegende 
Blatter. In her foreign mission work the extraordinary self-deception 
of white religion is epitomized: solemnly the white world sends five 
million dollars worth of missionary propaganda to Africa each year 
and in the same twelve months adds twenty-five million dollars — 
-worth of the vilest gin manufactured. Peace to the augurs of Rome! 

We may, however, grant without argument that religious ideals 
have always far outrun their very human devotees. Let us, then, turn 
to more mundane matters of honor and fairness. The world today is 
trade. The world has turned shopkeeper; history is economic history; 
living is earning a living. Is it necessary to ask how much of high 
emprise and honorable conduct has been found here? Something, to 
be sure. The establishment of world credit systems is built on 
splendid and realizable faith in fellow men. But it is, after all, so 
low and elementary a step that sometimes it looks merely like 
honor among thieves, for the revelations of highway robbery and 
low cheating in the business world'and in all its great modern 
centers have raised in the hearts of all true men in our day an 
' exceeding great cry for: revolution in our basic methods and 
conceptions of industry: and commerce. 

We do not, for a moment, forget the robbery of other times saa 
races when trade was a most uncertain gamble; but was there not a 
certain honesty and frankness in the evil that argued a saner 
morality? There are more merchants today, surer deliveries, and ` 
wider well-being, but are there not, also, bigger thieves, deeper 
injustice, and more calloused selfishness in well-being? Be that as it 
may—certainly the nicer sense of honor that has risen ever and 
again in groups of forward-thinking men has been curiously and. 
broadly blunted. Consider our chiefest industry—fighting. 
Laboriously the Middle Ages built its rules of fairness—equal 
armament, equal notice, equal conditions. What do we see today? 
Machine-guns against assegais; conquest sugared with religion; 
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mutilation and rape masquerading as culture—all this, with vast 
applause at the superiority of white over black soldiers! 

War is horrible! This the dark world knows to its awful cost. 
But has it just become horrible, in these last days, when under 
essentially equal conditions, equal armament, and equal waste of 
wealth white men are fighting white men, with surgeons and nurses 
hovering near? 

Think of the wars through which we have lived in the last 
decade: in German Africa, in British Nigeria, in French and Spanish 
Morocco, in China, in Persia, in the Balkans, in Tripoli, in Mexico, 
and in a dozen lesser places—were not these horrible, too? Mind 
you, there were for most of these wars no Red Cross funds. 

Behold little Belgium and her pitiable plight, but has the -world 
forgotten Congo? What Belgium now suffers is not half, not even a 
tenth, of what she has done to black Congo since Stanley’s great 
dream of 1880. Down the dark forests of inmost Africa sailed this ` 
modern Sir Galahad, in the name of “the noble-minded men of 
several nations,” to introduce commerce and civilization. What came 
of it? “Rubber and murder, slavery in its worst form,” wrote Glave 
in 1895. 

Harris declares that King Leopold’s regime meant the death of 
twelve million natives, “but what we who were behind the scenes 
felt most keenly was the fact that the real catastrophe in the Congo 
was desolation and murder in the larger sense. The invasion of 
family life, the ruthless destruction of every social barrier, the: 
shattering of every tribal law, the introduction of criminal practices 
which struck the chiefs of the people dumb with horror—in a word, 
a veritable avalanche of filth and immorality overwhelmed the Congo 
tribes.” 

Yet the fields of Belgium laughed, the cities were gay, art and 
science flourished; the groans that helped to nourish this civilization 
fell on deaf ears because the world round about was doing the same 
sort of thing elsewhere on its own account. 

As we saw the dead dimly through rifts of battle smoke and 
heard faintly the cursings and accusations of blood brothers, we 
darker men said: This is not Europe gone mad; this is not aberration 
nor insanity; this is Europe; this seeming Terrible is the real soul of 
white culture—back of all culture—stripped and visible today. This 
is where the world has arrived—these dark and awful depths and 
not the shining and ineffable heights of which it boasted. Here is 
whither the might and energy of modern humanity has really gone. 

But may not the world cry back at us and ask: “What better 
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thing have-you to show? What have you done or would do better 
than this if you had today the world rule? Paint with all riot of 
hateful colors the thin skin of European culture— is it not better 
than any culture that arose in Africa or Asia?” 

It is. Of this there is no doubt and never has been; but ny is it 
better? Is it better because Europeans are better, nobler, greater, 
and more gifted than other folk? It is not. Europe has never 
produced and never will in our day bring forth a single human soul | 
who cannot be matched and overmatched in every line of human 
endeavor by Asia and Africa. Run the gamut, if you will, and let us 
have the Europeans who in sober truth overmatch Nefertari, 
Mohammed, Rameses and Askia, Confucius, Buddha, and Jesus 
Christ. If we could scan the calendar of thousands of lesser men, in 
like comparison, the result would be the same; but we cannot do 
this because of the deliberately educated ignorance of white schools 
by which they remember Napoleon and forget Sonni Ali. 

The greatness of Europe has lain in the width of the stage on 
which she has played her part, the strength of the foundations on 
which she has builded, and a natural, human ability no whit greater 
(if as great) than that of other days and races. In other words, the 
deeper reasons for the triumph of European civilization lie quite 
outside and beyond Europe— back in the universal struggles of all 
mankind. 

Why, then, is Europe great? Because of the foundations which 
the mighty past have furnished her to build upon: the iron trade of 
ancient, black Africa, the religion and empire- building of yellow 
Asia, the art and science of the “dago” Mediterranean shore, east, 
south, and west, as well as north. And where she has builded 
securely upon this great past and learned from it she has gone 
forward to greater and more splendid human triumph; but where 
she has ignored this past and forgotten and sneered at it, she has 
shown the cloven hoof of poor, crucified humanity—she has played, 
like other empires gone, the world fool! 

If, then, European triumphs in culture have been greater, so, too, 
may her failures have been greater. How great a failure and a failure 
in what does the World War betoken? Was it national jealousy of 
the sort of the seventeenth century? But Europe has done more to | 
break down national barriers than any preceding culture. Was it fear 
of the balance of power in Europe? Hardly, save in the half-Asiatic 
problems of the Balkans. What, then, does Hauptmann mean when 
he says: “Our jealous enemies forged an iron ring about our breasts 
and we knew our breasts had to expand—that we had to split 
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asunder this ring or else we had to cease breathing. But Germany 
will not cease to. breathe and so it came to pass that the iron ring 
was forced apart.” 

Whither is this expansion? What is that breath of life, thought 
to be so indispensable to a great European nation? Manifestly it is 
expansion overseas; it is colonial aggrandizement which explains, 
and alone adequately explains, the World War. How many of us 
today fully realize the current theory of colonial expansion, of the 
relation of Europe which is white, to the world which is black and 
brown and yellow? Bluntly put, that theory is this: It is the duty of 
white Europe to divide up the. darker world and administer jt for 
Europe’s good. 

This Europe has largely done. The European world is using black 
and brown men for all the uses which men know. Slowly but surely 
white culture is evolving the theory that “darkies” are born beasts 
of burden for white folk. It were silly to think otherwise, cries the 
cultured world, with stronger and shriller accord. The supporting 
arguments grow and twist themselves in the mouths of merchant, 
scientist, soldier, traveler, writer, and missionary: Darker peoples 
are dark in mind as well as in body; of dark, uncertain, and 
_ imperfect descent; of frailer, cheaper. stuff; they are cowards in the 
face of Mausers and Maxims; they have no feelings, aspirations, and 
loves; they are fools, illogical idiots—”half-devil and half-child.” 

Such as they are civilization must, naturally, raise them, but 
_ soberly and in limited ways. They are not simply dark white men. 
They are not “men” in the sense that Europeans are men. To the 
very limited extent of their shallow capacities lift them to be useful 
to whites, to raise cotton, -gather rubber, fetch ivory, dig 
diamonds—and let them be paid what men think they are worth— 
white men who know them to be well-nigh worthless. 

‘Such degrading of men by men is as old as mankind and the 
- invention of no one race or people. Ever have men: striven to 
conceive of their victims as different from the victors, endlessly 
different, in soul and blood, strength and cunning, race and lineage. 
It has been left, however, to Europe and to modern days.to discover 
the eternal worldwide mark of meanness—color! 

Such is the silent revolution that has gripped modern European 
culture in the later nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Its zenith 
came in. Boxer times: White supremacy was all but worldwide, 
Africa was dead, India conquéred, Japan isolated, and China 
prostrate, while white America whetted her sword for mongrel 


~ Mexico and mulatto South America, lynching her own Negroes the 
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while. Temporary halt in this program was’ made by little Japan and 
the white world immediately sensed the peril of such “yellow” 
presumption! What sort of a world would this be if yellow men 
must be treated “white”? Immediately the eventual overthrow of 
Japan became a subject of deep thought and intrigue, from St. 
Petersburg to San Francisco, from the Key of Heaven to the Little 
Brother of the Poor. 

The using of men for the benefit of masters is no new invention 
of modern Europe. It is quite as old as the world. But Europe 
proposed to apply it on a scale and with an elaborateness of detail 
of which no former world ever dreamed. The imperial width of the 
thing—the heaven-defying audacity—makes its modern newness. 

The scheme of Europe was no sudden invention, but a way out 
of long-pressing difficulties. It is plain to modern white civilization 
that the subjection of the white working classes cannot much longer 
-be maintained. Education, political power, and increased knowledge 
of the technique and meaning of the industrial process are destined 
to make a more and more equitable distribution of wealth in the 
near future. The day of the very rich is -drawing to a close, so far as 
individual white nations are concerned. But there is a loophole. 
There is a chance for exploitation on an immense scale for 
inordinate profit, not simply to the very rich, but to the middle 
class and to the laborers. This chance lies in the exploitation of 
darker peoples. It is here that the golden hand beckons. Here are no 
labor unions or votes or questioning onlookers or inconvenient 
consciences. These men may be used down to the very bone, and 
shot and maimed in “punitive” expeditions when they revolt. In 
these dark lands “industrial development” may repeat in exaggerated 
form every horror of the industrial history of Europe, from slavery 
and rape to disease and maiming, with only one test of success— 
dividends! 

This theory of human culture and its aims has worked itself 
through warp and woof of our daily thought with a thoroughness 
that. few realize. Everything great, good, efficient, . fair, and 
honorable is “white”; everything mean, bad, blundering, cheating, 
and dishonorable is “yellow”; a bad taste is “brown”; and the devil 
is “black.” The changes of this theme are continually rung in picture 
and story, in newspaper heading and moving picture, in sermon and 
school book, until, of course, the King can do no wrong—a White 
Man is always right and a Black Man has no rights which a white 
man is bound to respect. : 

There must come the necessary despisings and hatreds of these 
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savage half-men, this unclean canaille of the world— these dogs of 
men. All through the world this gospel is preaching. It has its 
literature, it has its priests, it has its secret propaganda and above 
all—it pays! _ 

There’s the rub—it pays. Rubber, ivory, and palm oil; tea, coffee, 
and cocoa; bananas, oranges, and other fruit; cotton, gold, and 
copper—they, and a hundred other things which dark and sweating 
bodies hand up to the white world from their pits of slime, pay and 
pay well, but of all that the world gets the black world gets only 
the pittance that the white world throws it disdainfully. 

Small wonder, then, that in the practical world of things-that-be 
there is.jealousy and strife for the possession of the labor of dark 
millions, for the right to bleed and exploit the colonies of the 
world where this golden stream may be had, not always for the 
asking, but surely for the whipping and shooting. It was this 
competition for the labor of yellow, brown, and black folks that was 
the cause of the World War. Other causes have been glibly given 
and other contributing causes there doubtless were, but they were 
subsidiary and subordinate to this vast quest of the dark, world’s 
wealth and toil. 

Colonies, we call them, these places where “niggers” are die 
and the earth is rich; they are thọse outlands where like a swarm of 
hungry locusts white masters may settle to be served as kings, 
wield the lash of slave drivers, rape girls and wives, grow as rich 
as Croesus and send homeward a golden stream. They belt the 
earth, these places, but they cluster in the tropics, with its 
darkened peoples: in Hong Kong and Anam, in Borneo and 
Rhodesia, in Sierra Leone and Nigeria, in Panama and Havana— 
these are the El Dorados toward which the world powers stretch 
itching palms. ` 

Germany, at last one and united and secure on land, looked 
across the seas and seeing England with sources of wealth insuring 
a luxury and power which Germany could not hope to rival by the 
slower processes of exploiting her own peasants and workingmen, 
especially with these workers half in revolt, immediately built her 
navy and entered into a desperate competition for possession of 
colonies of darker peoples. To South America, to China, to Africa, 
to Asia Minor, she turned like a hound quivering on the leash, 
impatient, suspicious, irritable, with bloodshot eyes and dripping 
fangs, ready for the awful word. England and France crouched 
watchfully over their bones, growling and wary, but gnawing 
industriously, while the blood of the dark world whetted their 
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greedy appetites. In the background, shut out from the highway to 
the seven seas, sat Russia and Austria, snarling and snapping at 
each other and at the last Mediterranean gate to the El Dorado, 
` where the Sick Man enjoyed bad health, and where millions of serfs 
in the Balkans, Russia, and Asia offered a feast to greed well-nigh 
as great as Africa. l 

The fateful day came. It had to come. The cause of war is 
preparation for war; and of all that Europe has done in a century 
there is nothing that has equaled in energy, thought, and time her 
preparation for wholesale murder. The only adequate cause of this 
preparation was conquest and conquest, not in Europe, but primarily 
among the darker peoples of Asia and Africa; conquest, not for 
assimilation and uplift, but for commerce and degradation. For this, 
and this mainly, did Europe gird herself at frightful cost for war. 

The red day dawned when the tinder was lighted in the Balkans 
and Austro-Hungary seized a bit which brought her a step nearer to 
the world’s highway; she seized one bit and poised herself for 
another. Then came that curious chorus of challenges, those leaping 
suspicions, raking all causes for distrust and rivalry and hatred, but 
‘saying little of the real and greatest cause.. 

Each nation felt its deep interests involved. But how? Not, surely, 
in the death of Ferdinand the Warlike; not, surely, in the old, half- 
forgotten revanche for Alsace-Lorraine; not even in the neutrality of 
Belgium. No! But in the possession of land overseas, in the right to 
colonies, the chance to levy endless tribute on the darker world—on 
coolies in China, on starving peasants in India, on black savages in 
Africa, on dying South Sea Islanders, on Indians of the Amazon—all 
this and nothing more. 

Even the broken reed on which we had rested high hopes of 
eternal peace—the guild of the laborers—the front of that very 
important movement for human justice on which we had builded 
most, even this flew like a straw before the breath of king and 
kaiser. Indeed, the flying had been foreshadowed when in Germany 
and America “international” Socialists had all but read yellow and 
black men out of the kingdom of industrial justice. Subtly had they 
been bribed, but effectively: Were they not lordly whites and should 
they not share in the spoils of rape? High wages in the United 
States and England might be the skillfully manipulated result of 
slavery in Africa and of peonage in Asia. 

With the dog-in-the-manger theory of trade, with the 
determination to reap inordinate profits and to exploit the weakest 
to the utmost there came a new imperialism—the rage for one’s 
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own nation to own the earth or, at Jeast, a large enough portion of 
it to insure as big profits as the next nation. Where sections could 
not be owned by one dominant nation there came a policy of “open 
door,” but the.“door” was open to “white people only.” As to the 
darkest and weakest of peoples there was but one unanimity in 
Europe— that which Herr Dernberg of the German Colonial Office 
called the agreement with England to maintain white “prestige” in 

Africa—the. doctrine ‘of the divine right of white people to steal. 

Thus the world market most wildly and.desperately sought — 
today is the market where labor is cheapest and most helpless and 
profit is most abundant. This labor is kept cheap and helpless 
because the white world despises “darkies.” If one has the temerity 
to suggest that these workingmen may walk the way of white . 
workingmen and climb by votes and self-assertion and education to 
the rank of men, he is howled out of court. They cannot do it and 
if they could, they shall not, for they are the enemies of the white 
race and the whites shall rule forever and forever and everywhere. 
. Thus the hatred and despising of human beings from whom Europe 
wishes to extort her luxuries has led to such jealousy and bickering | 
between European nations that they have fallen afoul of each other 
and have: fought like crazed beasts. Such is the fruit of human 
hatred. 

But what of. the darker world that TeS Most men belong to 
this world. With Negro and Negroid, East Indian, Chinese, and 
Japanese they form two-thirds of the population of the world. A 
belief in humanity is a belief in colored men. If the uplift of 
mankind must be dorie by men, then the destinies of this world 
will rest ultimately in the hands of darker nations. 

What, then, is this dark world thinking? It is thinking that as 
wild and awful as this shameful war was, it is nothing to compare 
with that fight for freedom which black and brown and yellow men 
must and will make unless their oppression and humiliation and 
insult at.the hands of the White World cease. The Dark World is 
going to submit to its present treatment just: .as long as it must and 
not one moment longer. 

Let.me say this again and emphasize it and leave-no room for 
mistaken meaning: The World War was primarily the jealous and 
avaricious struggle for the largest shate in exploiting darker races. 
As such it is and. must be but the prelude to the armed and 
indignant protest of these despised and raped peoples. Today Japan 
is hammering on the door of justice, China is raising her half- 
manacled hands to knock next, India is writhing for the freedom to 
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knock, Egypt is sullenly muttering, the Negroes of South and West 
Africa, of the West Indies, and of the United States are just 
awakening to their shameful slavery. Is, then, this war the end of 
wars? Can it be the end, so long as sits enthroned, even in the 
souls of those who cry peace, the despising and robbing of darker 
peoples? If Europe hugs this delusion, then this is not the end of 
world war—it is but the beginning! 

We see Europe’s greatest sin precisely where we found Africa’s 
and Asia’s~-in human hatred, the despising of men; with this 
difference, however: Europe has the awful lesson of the past before 
her, has the splendid results of widened areas of tolerance, 
sympathy, and love among men, and she faces a greater, an infinitely 
greater, world of men than any preceding civilization ever faced. 

It is curious to see America, the United States, looking on 
herself, first, as a sort of natural peacemaker, then as a moral 
protagonist in this terrible time. No nation is less fitted for this 
role. For two or more centuries America has marched proudly in the 
van of human hatred—making bonfires of human flesh and laughing 
at them hideously, and making the insulting of millions more than a 
matter of dislike—rather a great religion, a world war-cry: Up 
white, down black; to your tents, O white folk, and world war with 
black and parti-colored mongrel beasts! 

Instead of standing as a great example of the success of- 
democracy and the possibility of human brotherhood America has 
taken her place as an awful example of its pitfalls and failures, so 
far as black and brown and yellow peoples are concerned. And this, 
too, in spite of the fact that there has been no actual failure; the 
Indian is not dying out, the Japanese and Chinese have not menaced 
the land, and the experiment of Negro suffrage has resulted in the 
uplift of twelve million people at a rate probably unparalleled in 
history. But what of this? America, Land of Democracy, wanted to 
believe in the failure of democracy so far as darker peoples were 
concerned. Absolutely without excuse she established a caste 
system, rushed into preparation for war, and conquered tropical 
colonies. She stands today shoulder to shoulder with Europe in 
Europe’s worst sin against civilization. She aspires to sit among the 
great nations who arbitrate- the fate of “lesser breeds without the 
law” and she is at times heartily ashamed even of the large number 
of “new” white people whom her democracy has admitted to place 
and power. Against this surging forward of Irish and German, of 
Russian Jew, Slav and “dago” her social bars have not availed, but 
against Negroes she can and does take her unflinching and 
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immovable stand, backed by this new public policy of Europe. She - 
trains her immigrants to this despising of “niggers” from the day of 
their landing, and they carry and send the news back to the 
submerged classes in the fatherlands. 

All this I see and hear up in my tower, above the thunder of the 
seven seas. From my narrowed windows I stare.into the night that 
looms beneath the cloud-swept stars. Eastward and westward - 
storms are breaking—great, ugly whirlwinds of hatred and blood 
and cruelty. I will not believe them inevitable. I will not believe that 
all that was must be, that all the shameful drama of the past must 
be done again today before the sunlight sweeps the silver seas. 

If I.cry amid this roar of elemental forces, must my cry be in 
vain, -because it is but a cry—a small and human cry amid 
Promethean gloom? 

Back beyond the world and swept by these wild, white faces of 
the awful dead, why will this Soul of White Folk—this modern 
Prometheus—hang bound by his own binding, tethered. by a fable of 
the past? I hear his mighty cry reverberating through the world, “I 
am white!” Well and good, O Prometheus, divine thief! Is not the 
world wide enough for two. colors, for many little shinings of the 
sun? Why, then, devour your own vitals if I answer even as’ proudly, 
“I am black!” 


Ero 


A Philippine senator Wednesday urged President Gloria 
Macapagal Arroyo to ask U.S. President George W. Bush to return 
two historic church bells taken as war booty by American soldiers 
more than a century ago. 

Senator Loren Legarda called on Arroyo to bring up the Hea 
Bells when Bush makes an eight-hour stop in Manila next month... 

She said the bells, taken as war trophies by U.S. soldiers in 1901 
during the Philippine-American war, show the valor and bravery of 
Filipinos against overwhelming adversity... 

Many American veterans say the bronze church bells on the 
grounds of F.E. Warren Air Force Base memorialize 46 soldiers 
massacred by machete-wielding Filipino insurgents. The ringing of 
the bells was used as a signal for the start of the attack. 

_ Filipinos see the two bells...not unlike how Americans regard 
the Liberty Bell. 
—The Washington Post (website), September 17, 2003 
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The Slaves of Money— 
And Our Rebellion 


Subcomandante Marcos 


The following statement was one of several broadcast by the 
Zapatista liberation movement to coincide with a massive 
demonstration on September ll, in Cancun, Mexico—where the 
World Trade Organization (WTO) was having its annual meeting. 
The demonstrators, led by Korean farmers, one of whom committed 
suicide, were protesting the economic policies of rich western 
countries that have caused the ever-accelerating impoverishment of 
billions worldwide. The focus for these farmers and others from 
around the world was on the agricultural subsidies granted to the 
agribusiness corporations of the rich countries by their governments, 
allowing them to export crops at lower prices than farmers in the 
poor countries can match. 

Previous WTO meetings have been marked by massive protests 
but little evident change in policy. Not this time. In Cancun (which 
derives from an ancient Mayan word meaning “nest of vipers” or 
snakepit), an international playground for the wealthy, a group of 
twenty-one developing countries, led by India, Brazil, and China, 
refused to submit to the demands of rich countries on investment, 
rejected bilateral European Union-U.S. deals on agriculture,‘ and 
asked for better access for their goods in northern markets. As a 
consequence, the meeting ended in a shambles, leaving the 
abysmally one-sided imperialist mechanisms of the WTO in chaos. 

—The Editors of MR. 


Brothers and sisters of Mexico and the world, who are gathered 
in Cancun in a mobilization against neoliberalism, greetings from 
the men, women, children and elderly of the Zapatista National 
Liberation Army. It is an honor for us that, amid your meetings, 
agreements and mobilizations, you have found time and place to 
hear our words. 

The world movement against the globalization of death and 
destruction is experiencing one of its brightest moments in Cancun 


Subcomandante Marcos is a leading voice of the Zapatista movement. 
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today. Not far from where you are meeting, a handful of slaves to 
money are negotiating the’ ways and means of continuing the crime 
‘of globalization. 

The difference between them ‘and all of us is not in the pockets 
of one or the other, although their pockets overflow with money 
while ours overflow with hope. 

No, the difference is not in the wallet, but in the heart. You and 
we have in our hearts a future to build. They only have the past 
which they want to repeat eternally. We have hope. They have death. 
We have liberty. They want to enslave us. 

This is not the first time, nor will it be the last, that the people 
who think themselves the owners of the planet have had to hide 
behind high walls and their pathetic security forces in order to put 
their plans in place. 

As if at war, the high command of the multinational army that 
wants to conquer the world in the only way possible, that is to say, 
to destroy it, meets behind a system of security that is as large as 
their fear. 

` Before, the powerful met behind the backs of the world to 
scheme their future wars and displacements. Today they have to do 
it in front of thousands in Cancun and millions around the world. 

That is what this is all about. It is war. A war against humanity. | 
The globalization of those who are above us is nothing more than a 
global machine that feeds on blood and defecates in dollars. 

In the complex equation that turns death into money, there is a 
group of humans who command a very low price in the global 
slaughterhouse. We are the indigenous, the young, the women, the 
children, the elderly, the homosexuals, the migrants, all those who 
are different. That is to say, the immense majority of humanity. 

This is a world war of the powerful who want to turn the planet 
into a private club that reserves the right to refuse admission. The 
exclusive luxury zone where they meet is a microcosm of their 
project for the planet, a complex of hotels, restaurants, and 
recreation zones protected by armies and police forces. All of us are 
given the option of being inside this zone, but only as servants. Or 
we can remain outside of the world, outside life. But we have no 
reason to obey and accept this choice between living as servants or 
dying. We can build a new path, one where living means life with 
dignity and freedom. To build this alternative is possible and 
necessary. It is necessary because on it depends the future of 
humanity. 

This future is up for grabs in every corner of each of the five 
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continents. This alternative is possible because around the world 
people know that liberty is a word which is often used as an excuse 
for cynicism. | . 

Brothers and sisters, there is dissent over the projects of 
globalization all over the world. Those above, who globalize 
conformism, cynicism, stupidity, war, destruction and death. And 
those below who globalize rebellion, hope, creativity, intelligence, 
imagination, life, memory and the construction of a world that we 
can all fit in, a world with democracy, liberty and justice. 

We hope the death train of the World Trade Organization will 
be derailed in Cancun and everywhere else. 


` 


At present there is a good deal of talk about cutting taxes...as an 
antidepression policy. Even at its first session, the Republican- 
controlled Congress voted some tax relief. for needy corporations 
(though this was certainly not an anti-depression measure), and these 
cuts are likely to remain on the statute books, and perhaps be 
extended as the economy gets deeper into trouble. We do not believe, 
however, that this policy will accomplish very much. Republican tax 
cuts are always designed to leave more money in the hands of those 
who already have plenty. Hence they are not likely to have anything 
like a proportionate effect on consumption; and the limiting factor of 
investment is the, relation of capacity to demand, not the amount of 
capitalists’ disposable income. 

Ultimately, the Eisenhower administration will find that the only 
way it can be sure of getting more money spent (since it obviously 
wont go in for redistributing income in favor of the poor), is to have 
the government itself spend it. Doling it out to the rich won’t work: if 

‘conditions aren’t right—and of course they aren’t in time of falling 
demand—the rich will simply grab whatever comes their way and 
put it into gilt-edged securities. A Republican tax cut might give a 
fillip to the securities. markets; it would be-unlikely to reverse the 
downward trend in investment. 

And. so, sooner or later, the Republicans, like the Democrats before 
them, will face the necessity of jacking up government spending to 
keep themselves in’ power and to prevent their vaunted system of 
“free enterprise” from getting in’ a hopeless mess.- And the 
Republicans, like the Democrats...are likely to conclude that the most 
painless, indeed the only acceptable, way to spend a lot of money is 
‘on militarism at home and imperialism abroad. 

. —Leo Huberman and Paul Sweezy, “The Economic 
Turning Point,” Monthly Review, November 1953 
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In this number we are celebrating the hundredth anniversary of 
W. E. B. Du Bois’ The Souls of Black Folk by devoting a special issue to 
race and imperialism. MR is proud to have had a connection with 
Du Bois. Fifty years ago he wrote his famous article “Negroes and the 
Crisis of Capitalism in the United States” for MR (April 1953; reprinted in 
the magazine last April). In addition, Monthly Review Press is the 
publisher of Du Bois’ Education of Black People: Ten Critiques, 1906-1960, 
edited by Herbert Aptheker. This was a book that Du Bois had planned, 
based originally on seven critiques of education that he had delivered as 
speeches over the years. But his attempts in the 1940s to get it published 
proved futile. One publisher after another turned down the work—no 
doubt scared off by the very same ruthless critique that made his work so 
valuable. Yet, Du Bois never gave up hope of bringing out this book and it 
was found among his papers after his death in 1963. The published 
version, which was announced in the MR Press catalog in 1973 and has 
remained in print ever since (a new edition with-a new foreword by 
Aptheker was brought out in 2001), included the original seven critiques 
and the short introductions that Du Bois had written for each of them for 
the book. It also contained three critiques of education that he had 
written in subsequent years. Everyone interested in the effects of race 
and class exploitation on higher learning in the United States would gain 
from ‘a careful ‘study of this profoundly humanistic, often lyrical, and 
fundamentally subversive work. In his 1908 lecture, “Galileo Galilei,” 
included in The Education of Black People, Du Bois wrote: “The greatest 
gift that a scholar can bring to Learning is Reverence of Truth, a Hatred 
of Hypocrisy and Sham, and an absolute sincerity of purpose.” There is 
no doubt that Du Bois exemplified this principle throughout his entire 


life. 
Coy | 

Du Bois’ unswerving commitment to truth required both the courage 
to engage-in critique and absolute incorruptibility—what Paul Baran was 
. later to call the “commitment of the intellectual.” One contemporary 
example of such a commitment is to be found in David F. Noble, author of 
the Monthly Review Press book, Digital Diploma Mills: The Automation of 
Higher Education (2001). More than anyone else today Noble has been 
. fighting the commercialization of the universities, which has been taken 
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to new lengths with the growth of digital technology. Readers of Digital 
Diploma Mills will be aware of Noble’s many career difficulties in the 
academy resulting from his unstinting criticism of our acquisitive society. 
As he noted in that book, “Even as I write this, my appointment to the 
endowed Woodsworth Professorship in the Humanities at Simon Fraser 
University is being blocked by...ideologically blinded administrators 
because of my criticism of online education and the corporatization of 
academia.” In March 200] the Academic Freedom and Tenure Committee 
of the Canadian Association of University Teachers (CAUT) established a 
committee of inquiry, at his request, to look into the details of his case at 
Simon Fraser. The CAUT’s report was made public this September . 
(www.caut.ca/). It concludes that “that there were violations of 
Dr. Noble’s academic freedom” and that the appointment had been almost 
certainly blocked because of Noble’s outspoken criticisms of online 
education. The report noted that the Department of Humanities had been 
particularly keen on hiring Noble because of his expertise related to 
educational technology as represented by Digital Diploma Mills, while 
the president of Simon Fraser had declared in an e-mail to another 
member of the administration that the appointment of Noble had to be 
avoided “like the plague” apparently for the same reason. This was found 
to be a clear case of “bias” on the part of the university administration. 

“The CAUT report on the SFU case,” Noble has said, “is an important 
contribution to the cause of academic freedom in Canada, as an 
illustration of how the commercialization of universities compromises 
academic integrity...It should be stressed that what happened at SFU is by 
no means unusual, except for its having been exposed. The full account, 
especially of the commercial connections, will be made public in my 
lawsuit.” 

rosy . 

Another example of intellectual incorruptibility can be found in the 
life and work of Edward W. Said, who died on September 25. Said was an 
internationally influential cultural analyst and an activist in support of 
Palestinian self-determination. He was, as well, a friend, reader, and’ 
admirer of Monthly Review. Obituaries in major newspapers worldwide 
have concentrated on what they perceived as two disparate strands in his 
life: his work as a literary historian and critic and his passionate 
advocacy of the “Palestinian cause.” In fact, however, Said’s work as an 
interpreter of the uses of culture in the Western imperialist project, first 
elaborated in his Orientalism (1978), was. profoundly political. 
Orientalism’s focus was on the anti-Arab and anti-Muslim, Eurocentric, 
racist ideology used to justify Western expansion and domination for at 
least a millennium since the Crusades. In 1980, commenting on 
Orientalism, Said wrote “I have not been able to discover any period in 
European or American history since the Middle Ages in which Islam was 
generally discussed or thought about outside a framework created by 
passion, prejudice and political interests.” 

- Said's career was remarkable for its literary and scholarly productivity 
and breadth, from an early book, Joseph Conrad and The Fiction of 
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Autobiography (1966), through the incisively argued Question of Palestine 
(1979), to the consummate analysis of cultural supremacy and 
powerlessness in Culture and Imperialism (1993). His nearly two dozen 
books also included works on music and a memoir. But it was in his 
studies of the singular reach of European and American cultural 
imperialism—as. ever in aid of the plunder of natural resources and 
geopolitical domination—that he made his greatest contribution. In 
Culture and Imperialism Said emphasized the emergence of what he 
called the “oppositional strain” found, especially, in the last half-century 
in the imaginative work of Salman Rushdie, Aimé Césaire, Frantz Fanon, 
and Gabriel Garcia Marquez, among others. In the same work he 
scrutinized the mechanism by which history, social “science,” indeed 
most academic ideas, and ideology, are manipulated, even reinvented, to 
serve the changing political imperatives of the imperialist West. 

Edward Said was charming, witty, and compassionate, traits best 
exhibited in his extraordinary collaboration with the celebrated Israeli 
conductor Daniel Barenboim. The two were committed to the idea that 
musical collaboration could breach the chasm of hatred, prejudice, and 
violence that is the day-to-day reality in Israel/Palestine. So, despite the 
ravages of a decade-long bout with leukemia, Said, an accomplished 
pianist, joined Barenboim to found the West-Eastern Divan Orchestra and 
to teach classes in the West Bank, about which they wrote in Parallels 
and Paradoxes: Explorations in Music and Society (2002). His death is a 
great loss and we at MR will miss him. 


l r 
Under the Headline ‘Let’s All Go to the Yard Sale’ 


A shock programme of economic reforms signals a radical 
departure for Iraq. The changes, announced by the country’s 
provisional rulers [appointed by the United States under the current 
U.S. occupation], at the annual World Bank/IMF jamboree in Dubai, 
could see its...economy transformed abruptly into a virtual free 
trade zone.. . a: 

Investors in any field, except for all-important oil production 
and refining, would be allowed 100% ownership of Iraqi assets, full 
repatriation of profits, and equal legal standing with local firms. 
Foreign banks would be welcome to set up shop immediately, or 
buy into Iraqi ventures. Income and corporate taxes would be capped 
at 15%. Tariffs would be slashed to a universal 5% rate, with none 
H i on food, drugs, books and other “humanitarian” imports... 

— The Economist, September 27, 2003 
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128 in 1992, 127 in 1993, 193 in 1994, 220 in 1995 and 345 in 1996. Between 
1997 and the end of 2000, in just the single district of Anantpur (with a 
rural of population of 2,719,225) in Andhra Pradesh, 1,826 people, mainly 
farmers, committed suicide. It has been reported that most of the deaths 
- were debt-related. Rising input cost, falling grain and oilseed prices, crop 
losses due to inadequate rainfall, and the high interest rate (about 50%) of 
private money-lenders crushed them. 

If we look at the pattern of mass scale suicides it can be said that 
farmers suicide are no longer singularly a feature of drought-prone and 
economically backward areas, nor do they only occur in pockets of high 
investment agriculture, like cotton growing tracts. The suicide phenomenon 
has spread to all regions, including to relatively more advanced and 
prosperous. agricultural belts. 

‘A number of studies and surveys has been done to find fe causes of 
these mass suicides. According to these studies, the post+1991 policies of 
government, like liberalisation, withdrawal of agricultural subsidies etc. 
have evidently had a big role in this sudden epidemic of suicide. 

But as Marxists, should we not pose yet deeper questions of the 
responsibility of the present social system for these tragic events? Marx 
raised the question in respect of capital punishment in the piece he wrote’ 
for the New York Daily Tribune on Jan. 28, 1853, in which he asked, “Now, 
if crimes observed on a great scale thus show, in-their amount and their 
classification, the regularity of physical phenomena...is there not a 
necessity for deeply reflecting upon an alteration of the system that breeds 
- these crimes, instead of glorifying the hangman who executes a lot of 
criminals to make room only for the supply of new ones?” . 

Marx also wrote an article “Peuchat & Suicide” based on excerpts 
translated from the work of Peuchet, a custodian of the Paris police 
archive. Peucher wrote, as quoted by Marx, that “suicide is only one of the 
thousand and one symptom of the universal social struggle which is for 
ever spurring to fresh deeds and from which so many fighters withdraw 
because they are tired of being counted among the victims, or because they 
rebel against thought of occupying a place of honour among the hangman.” 
(MECW, Vol.4, p597) 

Micheal Lowy set out the heart of the matter: “suicide is, both for 
Marx and Peuchet, mainly significant as the symptom of a sick society, 
much in need of radica] transformation. Modern society, writes Peuchet, 
quoting Rousseau, is a desert, inhabited by wild beasts. Each individual is 
isolated from the others, alone among millions, in a sort of mass solitude. 
People are strangers to each other, and mutually hostile; in this society of 
struggle and merciless competition, of war of all against all, the only 
choice left for the individual is to become a victim or a hangman. This is 
the social context which explains desperation and suicide. The 
classification of the causes of suicide is a classification of the evils of 
modern bourgeois society—evils that cannot be suppressed (here it is Marx 
who speaks) without a radical refoundation of the social and economic 
structures.”(Unusual Marx, Micheal Lowy, MR, March 2002) 
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In our October 2003 issue, Samir Amin’s Review of the Month “World 
Poverty, Pauperization, & Capital Accumulation” eloquently explained how 
the submission “to the demands of capitalist market expansion supports 
new forms of social polarization which exclude a growing proportion of 
farmers from access to use of the land”. In the neoliberal market 
dominated economy these immigrants from rural areas are not able to find 
productive industrial employment, but “are situated on the margins of 
the main productive systems, creating favorable conditions for the 
substitution of community solidarities for class consciousness”. The 
truth of this analysis as it applies to India is evident. It is 
undeniable that India is full of diversities in every sphere of life and 
offers its rulers a broad selection for “the substitution of community 
solidarities for class consciousness”. The recent spate of violence 
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U.S. Hegemony 
Continuing Decline, Enduring Dang 


Richard B. Du Boff 


“Global hegemony” might be defined as a situation in which one 
nation-state plays a predominant role in organizing, regulating, and 
stabilizing the world political economy. The use of armed force has 
always been an inseparable part of hegemony, but military power 
depends upon the economic resources at the disposal of the state. 
It cannot be deployed to answer every threat to geopolitical and 
economic interests, and it raises the danger of imperial overreach, 
as was the case for Britain in South Africa (1899-1902) and the 
United States in Vietnam (1962-1975). 

Britannia ruled the waves from 1815 to 1913, but by the 1890s she 
was under economic challenge from the United States and Germany, 
and between the two world wars was no longer able to function as 
underwriter to the world system. U.S. hegemony began during the 
Second World War and peaked some thirty years later. The United 
States. still has immense—unequalled—power in international 
economics and politics, but even as the sole superpower it finds 
itself less able than it once was to influence and control the course 
of events abroad. Its military supremacy is no longer matched in the 
economic and political spheres, and is of dubious value in preserving 
the global economic order and the stake that U.S. capital has in it. 
Even during the golden days of 1944-1971 the United States was 
unable to avoid military defeat in Vietnam and a draw in Korea. 


Slow Merge Ahead: Hegemony Since the 1970s 


An idea of the decline of American economic power can be 
formed from the following: ! 

*In 1950 the United States supplied half the world’s gross 
product, against 21 percent at present. Sixty percent of the 
world’s manufacturing production in 1950 came from the United 
States, 25 percent in 1999. The U.S. share of exports of 
commercial services, the fastest growing part of the world 
economy, stood at 24 percent in 2001, while the European Union 
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(EU) had 23 percent—40 percent if intra-EU exports were 

counted. 

*Non-U.S. companies dominated major industries in 2002, 
accounting for nine of the ten largest electronics and electrical 
equipment manufacturers; eight of the ten largest motor vehicle 
makers and electric and gas utilities; seven of the ten largest 
petroleum refiners; six of ten telecommunications companies; five 
of ten pharmaceutical firms; four of six chemical producers; four 
of seven airlines. Of the twenty-five largest banks in the world, 
nineteen were non-U.S. banks, although the two largest were 
Citigroup and Bank of America. 

* Of the top one hundred corporations in the world in 2000 ranked 
by foreign-held assets, twenty-three were American. Together, 
Germany, France, the United Kingdom, and the Netherlands, 
with a combined gross domestic product (GDP) seven-tenths 
that of the United States, had forty; Japan had sixteen. During 
the 1990s, the share of U.S. multinationals in the foreign sales of 
the world’s one hundred largest multinationals decreased from 
30 to 25 percent; the share of EU-based companies increased 
from 41 to 46 percent. l 

* Twenty-one percent of the world’s stock of direct investment in 
other countries was American in 2001, compared with 47 percent 
in 1960. During 1996-2001, 17 percent of all new direct 
investment abroad came from the United States and 16 percent 
from Great Britain; together, France and Belgium-Luxembourg 
supplied 21 percent. l 

* Of the twenty-five largest mergers and acquisitions (M&As) in 
the United States in 1998-2000, five involved takeovers by foreign 
multinationals (three British, two German). Of the top twenty 
corporations involved in cross-border M&As from 1987 through 
2001, only two were U.S. (General Electric and Citigroup); they 
accounted for 5 percent of the value of all M&A deals during 
these years. 

In global finance, the United States is not only less dominant, 
but vulnerable. The weak link is the dollar, whose status as the 
world’s key currency has been eroding since the 1970s, irregularly 
-and with periodic revivals. Between 1981 and 1995, the- share of 
private world savings held in European currencies increased from 13 
percent to 37 percent, while the dollar’s share fell from 67 to 40 
percent. Forty-four percent of new bonds have been issued in euros 
since the new currency was introduced in 1999, closing in on the 48 
percent issued in dollars. Half the foreign exchange reserves held by 
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the world’s central banks were composed of dollars in 1990 
compared to 76 percent in 1976; the proportion rose back to 68 
percent in 2001 because of the phasing out of ecus (reserves issued 
to European banks by the European Monetary Institute) to make 
way for the euro.” For the first time since the Second World War 
there is another source of universally acceptable payment and 
liquidity in the world economy—at a moment when the U.S. balance 
of international payments is chalking up record deficits. 

Since 1971, when the United States had a deficit in its trade in 
goods (merchandise) for the first time in seventy-eight years, 
exports have exceeded imports only in 1973 and 1975. A nation can 
run deficits in its trade in goods and still be in overall balance in 
its dealings with foreign countries. Deficits in trade in goods can 
be offset by having a positive balance in sales of services abroad 
(financial, insurance, telecommunications, advertising and other 
business services) and/or income from overseas investments (profits, 
dividends, interest, royalties, and the like). But the U.S. 
merchandise deficit has become too big to be paid for by services 
sold to foreigners plus remittances on investments. The U.S. current 
account (the sum of the balances in trade in goods and services 
plus net income from overseas investment), almost constantly in 
surplus from 1895 to 1977, is now deteriorating sharply; the 
merchandise deficit has become too big to be paid for by services 
sold to foreigners. And since 1990, the positive balance on 
investment income has been shriveling as foreign investment in the 
United States has grown faster than U.S. investment abroad. In 
2002, the balance turned negative: for the first time the United 
States is paying foreigners more investment income from their 
holdings here than it receives from its own investments abroad. 

Like most gaps between income and expenses, the current 
account deficit is covered by borrowing. In 2002, the United States 
borrowed $503 billion from abroad, a record 4.8 percent of GDP. 
When foreigners receive dollars from transactions with U.S. 
residents (individuals, companies, governments), they can use them 
to buy American assets (U.S. Treasury bonds, corporate bonds and 
stocks, companies, and real estate). This is how the United States 
turned into a debtor nation in 1986; foreign-owned assets in the 
United States are now worth $2.5 trillion more than U.S.-owned 
assets abroad. By mid-2003, foreigners owned 41 percent of U.S. 
Treasury marketable debt, 24 percent of all U.S. corporate bonds, 
and 13 percent of corporate stock. U.S. companies are continuing to 
invest abroad, but unlike the British Empire in the decades before 
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the First World War, the United States is unable to finance those 
investments from its current account. By contrast, Great Britain’s 
current account was in surplus, averaging 3 to 4 percent of GDP 
every year from 1850 to 1913, when income from services and foreign 
investment was larger than its merchandise trade deficits.’ 

So far the global investor class has seemed willing to finance 
America’s external, deficits, but it may not be forever. The deficits 
are exerting a downward drag on the dollar, arousing suspicion that 
the United States. favors a cheaper dollar to help pay off its 
ballooning trade deficit. As the dollar declines in value, the return 
to foreign investors on dollar-denominated assets falls. German 
investments in choice office properties in New York, San Francisco, 
and elsewhere were cut back sharply im 2003. While the buildings 
were becoming cheaper in. euros, rents were shrinking when 
converted from dollars back home. “We can get the same return in 
Britain and the Nordic countries, so why go to the United States, 
where the currency risk is greater?” asked the chief investment 
officer of a .Munich-based~ property fund.* Until recently all 
Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) sold their 
oil for dollars only; Iraq switched.to the euro in 2000 (presumably 
terminated with extreme prejudice in March 2003), and Iran has 
considered a conversion: since 1999. In a speech in Spain in April 
2002, the head of QPEC’s Market Analysis Department, Javad 
Yarjani, saw little chance of change “in the near future...[but] in the 
long run the euro is not at such a disadvantage versus the dollar. 
The Euro-zone has..a bigger share of global trade than the US 
and...a more balanced external accounts position.” Adoption of the 
euro by Europe’s principal oil producers, Norway and Britain, could 
create “a momentum to shift the oil pricing system to euros.” Thus, 
concluded Yarjani, “OPEC will not discount entirely the possibility 
of adopting euro pricing and payments in the future.” 

If foreign investors get cold feet, ceasing to invest in U.S. 
industries or selling off their dollar holdings, the dollar would 
start falling faster. Interest rates in the United States might surge, 
borrowing money would become harder, and consumers would pay 
more for imported goods, draining income from other purchases 
and dampening the economy. A dollar rout could cause skittish 
investors to dump U.S. stocks and bonds, sending Wall Street into 
a dive. In any event the dollar is now perceived to be as risky an 
asset as the euro and possibly two or three other currencies (yen, 
sterling, Swiss franc). 
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The Yankee Trader in World Markets 


With its economic preeminence under challenge and slipping in 


‘the 1970s, the United States turned toward a more belligerent - 


international trade policy. Under Section 301 of the Trade and Tariff 
Act of 1974, the president, acting as prosecutor, judge, and jury, 
could seek redress against any nation violating “the rights of the 
United States under any trade agreement” and retaliate against any 
foreign activity that is “unjustifiable, unreasonable or 
discriminatory...and burdens or restricts United States commerce.” 


. Among the new trade weapons were the “orderly marketing 


agreements,” reached with South Korea, Hong Kong, and Taiwan in 
1973 to put “voluntary” restraints on their exports of cotton and 
synthetic textiles to the United States; in 1981 Japan agreed to slow 
its automobile exports. When a General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade meeting in 1982 was adjourned without agreement on a new 
round of: negotiations because of European resistance to U.S. 
proposals, the United States announced that henceforth it would 
expand trade on a “two-track” approach—reaching bilateral 
agreements with individual countries while at the same time 
pursuing multilateral accords to achieve an open trading system. 
This move toward bilateralism led to the 1984 Caribbean Basin 
Initiative granting trade preferences to countries in the region, a 
trade pact with Israel a year later, and the Canada—United States 
Free Trade Agreement (1988), extended to Mexico in 1994 by the 
North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA). 

By 1990, more than a hundred investigations had been initiated 
under Section 301, with mixed results. A major 301 push began in 
October 1993 against Japan, which was now bypassing its 
“voluntary” agreement of 1981 by producing automobiles inside the 
United States. A 100 percent tariff was to be imposed on the values 
of thirteen Japanese-made. automobiles unless Japan deregulated its 
auto parts market and imported at least a hundred thousand U.S.- 
made models annually. Despite what the Clinton ‘administration 
called the “occasional acrimony” of the talks, and the 
“disingenuous” criticisms of the Japanese, an agreement was reached 
in June 1995, just as punitive tariffs were to go into effect. No new 
tariffs or quotas were imposed; in return, Japan made vague 
promises to change its system of parts suppliers and to increase 
numbers of dealers handling American-made cars. “In Tokyo, the 
agreement was generally seen as not requiring Japan’s major auto 
makers to do much more than they would have done anyway.”® 

In 1998 the United States was rocked by three defeats in the 
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World Trade Organization (WTO). In January, a WTO panel ruled 
that Japan’s support of Fuji Film in its competition with Kodak did 
not constitute a trade barrier. In May, another panel found that the 
United States could not stop imports of shrimp caught in nets that 
kill sea turtles. Then in June, an appeal panel allowed the EU to 
reclassify computers and parts as telecommunications equipment in 
order to protect this industry with tariffs. The United States tried 
to retaliate in trade involving bananas and hormone-raised beef 
cattle. The banana dispute began in 1993 when U.S. distributors of 
. Latin American fruit (led by Chiquita Brands chief executive Carl 
Lindner, a large financial contributor to both Democratic and 
Republican parties) claimed that they were denied access to 
European markets because the EU’s quota and licensing system 
favored bananas grown in former European colonies in the Caribbean 
and Africa. The United States also targeted the EU’s ban on the use 
of growth hormones in beef, a ban that applies to domestic EU 
production as well as imports. 

In April 1999, the WTO gave the United States a partial victory 
in the banana war—no punitive damages but wider access to 
European markets and reduced preferential trade status for 
Caribbean and African producers. In the hormone war, the European 
ban was ruled illegal but the $900 million in damages claimed by 
the United States and Canada was reduced to $128 million, and the 
dispute remains unsettled. 

The EU struck back. In July 1999, a WTO panel ruled that the 
U.S. Foreign Sales Corporation (FSC) law, enacted in 1971, 
constituted an illegal export subsidy and ordered that it be 
abolished, marking the largest trade defeat ever for the United 
States. Under the FSC, around six thousand U.S. companies now 
shelter up to 30 percent of export income from U.S. taxes by setting 
up offshore subsidiaries for export sales in tax havens like Bermuda 
and Barbados. Estimated tax savings for 1991 through 2000 totaled 
$1 billion for Boeing and General Electric, $300 million or more for 
Motorola, Honeywell, Caterpillar, and Cisco. The annual value of 
the tax break for all companies reached an estimated $5 billion in 
2002. Any attempt by the EU to impose sanctions of this order 
would detonate a “nuclear weapon on the trading system,” warned 
U.S. trade representative Robert Zoellick.’ Nonetheless, in August 
2002 the WTO ruled that the EU could impose $4 billion in 
penalties; duties up to 100 percent could be imposed on sixteen 
hundred items, including dairy and meat products, sugar, cereal, 
clothes, and machinery. 
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European leaders now had a club to use against the United 
States; soon they would have one more. In another unilateral breach 
of trade rules, President George W. Bush, in March 2002, imposed 
tariffs of nearly 30 percent on most types of steel imported from 
Europe, Asia, and South America, the biggest action to protect one 
industry in decades. The EU, joined by Japan, China, South Korea, 
_New Zealand, Switzerland; Norway, and Brazil threatened 
retaliation, and U.S. companies that used the steel complained that 
they could no longer. obtain’ specialty products they needed. Under 
pressure, the -United States backpedaled and excluded 178 steel - 
products fromthe March 2002 tariffs, but soon imposed new duties 
as high as 369 percent on imports of steel wire rods from Canada, 
Brazil, Mexico, and the Ukraine. In July 2003, the WTO ruled that 
the steel tariffs were Pee another major loss for the United 
States at the WTO. 

But the United States was also renewing its offensive in 
agriculture. Two months after he ‘put tariffs on steel, President Bush 
signed.a record farm subsidy bill, increasing spending by 80 percent 
over existing levels and costing an estimated $190 billion over ten 
years. This undermined a global effort, at the WTO in Geneva, to 
scale down agricultural subsidies, not only in the United States but 
in the EU, Japan, and South Korea as well. In May 2003 the United 
States, joined by Canada and Argentina, filed suit at the WTO 
against the EU’s five-year-old moratorium on genetically modified 
foods, claiming that their farmers were losing sales of bioengineered 
corn and soybeans. Having a developing nation on board was 
considered crucial to the U.S. case, but Egypt dropped out under 
pressure from its major trading. partner,.Europe, and a seething 
White House immediately axed plans for a free-trade deal with 
Cairo. The Europeans pointed out that the United States had 
refused to join one hundred nations in signing the 2000 Cartagena 
Protocol on Biosafety, and that the EU. is currently processing 
applications for the sale of geneti-cally modified food varieties. 
Instead of responding to these statements, President Bush accused 
Europe of “hindering the great cause of ending hunger in Africa.”® 
' Then there is the long-running battle over the mother of all 
markets—Boeing versus Airbus. 

A four-nation European consortium created in 1970 as a direct 
challenge to Boeing, Airbus Industrie (AI) was built on a base of 
government subsidies and loans. The United States fought it every 
step of the way..Al replied that Boeing benefited from considerable 
government aid, from the development of aircraft for. the U.S. 
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military and aeronautics and space program. The 1992 Airbus 
“accord” was basically a victory for AI, legitimizing the subsidies 
but capping them, at a time when AI was capturing 30 percent of 
new aircraft orders worldwide. A problem facing the Americans was 
the integration of business across the Atlantic: Some parts of the 
U.S. industry—engine manufacturers like General Electric as well as 
airline companies—had a vested interest in APs success and 
opposed trade actions against it. Lockheed Martin was exploring 
the possibility of becoming a fifth Al partner and has since agreed 
to unite with France’s Aérospatiale Matra; an AI consortium firm, 
to bid for a strategic tanker plane. By 1997 Boeing was purchasing 
$2 billion in supplies from European countries, generating sixty 
thousand jobs in Europe, and 30 percent of a typical Al aircraft was 
being made by U.S. companies or their European subsidiaries. AI 
reached parity with Boeing in orders for commercial jets in 2001. 
Two years later it moved ahead in deliveries, sécured its first big 
military contract to produce 180 transport planes for seven European 
countries, and was now the world’s leading maker of commercial 
airplanes. 

Another American monopoly under challenge is tise ten-year-old 
Global Positioning System (GPS), a satellite navigation system 
funded and controlled by the U.S. Department of Defense and 
providing coded signals allowing a receiver to compute position, - 
velocity, and time anywhere on earth. Designed for the U.S. military, 
it now serves thousands of corporate and individual’ users 
worldwide. In 2000, the EU announced plans to launch its own 
satellite navigation system, Galileo, “a` civil program under civil 
control that permits the EU to shake off dependence [on GPS]...and 
to be present on the international scene, in all aspects of cutting- 
edge technologies,” EU Transport Commissioner Loyola de Palacio 
stated. The United States has tried to block this project too. Deputy 
Secretary of Defense Paul Wolfowitz warned his EU counterparts in 
2001 that Galileo would interfere with GPS (it is planned to be 
compatible), and that it would present “serious challenges and 
problems for the NATO alliance.”® The Bush administration tried to 
discredit a report by the U.S. accounting firm 
PricewaterhouseCoopers that Galileo could earn €8 billion or more 
in profits over twenty years and create 140,000 new jobs. In March 
2002 the EU announced that it would proceed with the €3.6 billion 
Galileo project, slated to be operational in 2008, synchronizing data 
transmission and controlling land and sea traffic with a positional 
accuracy within one meter. 
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The Airbus and Galileo battles are spilling over into another 
field of competition—corporate M&As. The EU reviews mergers 
that might create a dominant position in the European market, 
regardless of the nationality of companies involved. In 1997, the 
chief of the EU’s Merger Control Regulations (Karel Van Miert) was 
set to block the merger of the U.S. companies Boeing and 
McDonnell Douglas. Boeing saved the deal by capitulating to several 
EU demands; chiefly, that it abandon its twenty-year exclusive 
supplier contracts with Delta, Continental, and American Airlines. 
In 1998, Van Miert announced a probe of the planned merger of two 
U.S. accounting firms, Ernst & Young and KMPG Peat Marwick; a 
month later Ernst & Young called off the deal. In 2000 the EU’s 
Competition Commission (EUCC) stopped two* U.S. deals 
(WorldCom’s merger with Sprint and General Electric’s takeover of 
Honeywell), as well as a merger of Sweden’s truck manufacturers 
(Scandia and Volvo). After the Bush administration settled the 
antitrust case against Microsoft in 2001 by dropping several of the 
proposed penalties, the EUCC announced that it would continue its 
own investigation of the software giant, for’ illegally dominating the 
market for server software and tying its own music, video, and 
instant messaging software to the monopoly Windows system. 

Finally, U.S. economic sanctions against other countries held up 
well ‘until 1970 before coming under fire; by the 1980s they were 
successful less than 10 percent of the time.!° The boycott of Cuba is 
widely ignored, even by Britain, which led the successful opposition 
in 1982 to the embargo on exports of turbines and other equipment 
_by U.S.-affiliated firms in Europe to the Soviet Union for its gas 
pipeline to West Germany. In 1998 the United States was compelled 
to waive its sanctions against any firms that use “confiscated 
property” in Cuba or invest in energy projects in Iran and Libya; in 
return, the EU agreed to tighten exports of weapons technologies to 
Iran and Libya. Left out in the cold, U.S. companies protested to 
their own government that European competitors were reaping 
profits irom trade with these countries. 


The ‘New Economy’ of the 1990s: What Goes Up... - 


The long-run decline in the relative economic might of the 
United States was obscured for awhile by the rapid expansion of 
the late 1990s. But when the economy sank into recession in March 
2001, amidst the wealth-destroying collapse of the stock market 
bubble, the veil -was blown away. Renewed rustlings of U. S. decline 
can be heard. - 
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China is “eroding more than 50 years of American [economic] 
dominance in Asia,” as it pulls in much of the area’s new foreign 
investment, exports cheap manufactured goods, imports higher-tech 
products from Singapore and Japan, and launches diplomatic efforts 
to establish a free trade zone in East Asia, now the fastest growing 
trading region in the world. “The policy leverage of the United 
States as the great market is sure to decline,” observes James 
Castle, longtime leader.of the American Chamber of Commerce in 
Indonesia. Europe is challenging the United States in its own 
backyard—Latin, America. Of the twenty-five largest foreign 
companies in Latin America in 2000, fourteen were European, eleven 
American, and inflows of investment from Europe were beginning to 
surpass those from el Norte! In another diversion of trade away 
from multilateralism, the United States is seeking bilateral pacts, 
one, by one, with Chile, Colombia, the Dominican. Republic, and the 
five Central American countries to bully its way toward its own 
Alaska-to-Cape-Horn Free Trade Area of the Americas by 2005. But 
the two largest South American economies, Brazil and Argentina, 
with Paraguay and Uruguay, formed their own regional trade bloc in 
199], Mercosur (Mercado Común del Sur). Now the world’s third- 
largest trade group (after the EU and NAFTA), Mercosur has been 
reaching out to negotiate trade arrangements with the EU, and is 
working to form a South American free trade area to give the entire 
continent greater economic leverage against the United States. 

In the late 1990s, many Europeans believed that U.S. corporations 
had undergone a successful two-decade restructuring, to become 
dominant in so many industries in terms of technology, productivity, 
and return on capital that Europe was falling hopelessly behind. But 
with the “new economy” shrinking down to bare bones—a cyclical 
upturn in productivity growth, faster diffusion of, information 
technologies in workplaces and production facilities, homes and 
schools—and with financial scandals, accounting frauds, and 
bankruptcies spreading among its legions, corporate America is 
looking less than impregnable. In high technologies, a Japanese 
laboratory has built a computer matching the processing power of 
the twenty fastest American computers combined. It far outstrips 
the previous leader (an IBM machine) and has scientific and 
practical applications that reflect “a level of will that we haven’t 
achieved,” according to California Institute of Technology 
supercomputer, designer Thomas Sterling. “These guys are blowing 
us out of the water, and we need to sit up and take notice.” In the 
growth of the internet, the United States has lower percentages of 
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broadband users than Canada, Japan, South Korea, Taiwan, and the 
Scandinavian countries and trails ten. countries in internet use per 
capita. For less than twenty-five dollars a month, half the cost in 
the United States, customers in Japan and South Korea connect to 
the internet at a speed of ten megabits a second —ten times as fast 
as the typical broadband service in the United States.'* 

Ongoing trouble for the U.S. economy comes from the attack on 
the federal government, starting with the Reagan administration in 
the 1980s and reaching unprecedented ferocity in the reign of Bush 
Il. Three tax cuts since 2001, loaded toward the rich, have helped to 
eliminate the federal budget surpluses of 1998-2001 and produce 
deficits of $374 billion for 2003 and upwards of $450 billion for 
2004-2006. The problem is not the deficits themselves: were they 
spent on education, transportation, the environment, and health care ` 
they would not only produce a stronger and more stable economy 
but vastly improve the well-being of the bottom four-fifths of the 
income scale. But these are precisely what Bush and company want 
to .destroy:. the tax cuts are aimed at starving the federal 
government of resources and forcing it to slash Spencing on 
everything except the military. 

These policies are feeding into a “perfect fiscal storm.” The 
exploding budget deficits reduce national saving, deepening the 
country’s international deficit and increasing its dependence on 
foreign capital to pay for domestic: consumption and investment. 
The damage at home comes from the fiscal. squeeze on state and 
local government (SLG), the worst since the 1930s. Cutbacks in 
federal aid to SLGs, on the heels of the end of revenue-sharing in 
1986, have come at a time when the federal government is dumping 
heavier fiscal responsibilities on SLGs, chiefly for Medicaid, Social 
Security Insurance for low-income households, and new domestic © 
security measures in the wake of 9/11. State governments now face 
deficits totaling $60 to $85 billion over the next. year—1l3 to .18 
percent of state expenditures. Since all states except Vermont are 
required by constitution or statute to run balanced budgets, the 
deficits are forcing SLGs to make deep cuts in spending on 
education, public safety, libraries, and parks and hike taxes in the 
face of recession—the opposite of what.the doctor ordered. Thus, 
discordant, even contradictory policies are adopted by the different 
levels of government, resulting in impairment of the functioning of 
the economic system as a whole. If hegemony runs on economic 
efficiency, the American system of government leaves something to 
be desired, and the manipulation of it by the radical right-wing 
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oligarchy now in power amounts to „s lunacy,” as one voice of global 
capital, the Financial Times, calls it.? 


A Military Remedy for Economic Fallback? 


Can America’s military supremacy be used to rebuild economic 
hegemony? Can it serve the interests of global ee across the 
world? 

For over fifty years the RT military PE A has been 
a source of support for multinational capital, and ‘for alliances 
whose logic is to preserve an.open trade and investment system 
throughout the..world. The.-U.S. military: presence still protects 
economic interests, notably in Saudi Arabia and- other oil satrapies, 
and it may now allow the; United States to control Iraq’s oil fields, 
but the extent and duration of that control, and whether it will 
increase the leverage of the United States over supplies and prices 
in the ‘world’s oil. markets, remain highly problematic. ‘Pax 
Americana has always.beeri a mixediblessing for U.S. allies: it has 
been maintained partly by:military power, undercutting efforts by 
U.S. allies in‘ Europe and Japan to forge independent foreign 
policies. With the demise of the Soviet: Union, the’ United States 
became: “the only superpower still standing” and quickly set about 
using the new configuration: of power in the world to reassert and 
expand ‘its dominion over-all comers. 

In, 1990-1991 the United States cobbled together a: again to 
wage the. first Gulf War (“By ‘God, we’ve kicked the Vietnam 
syndrome once and for all;”.. exclaimed President George Bush the 
day the war ended), but-would not pay for it and complained when 
its allies started to renege on pledges of $37 billion. At the same 
time the United States-was searching for ways to keep the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) alliance alive, even. though the 
official rationale for ‘its founding in 1949—the Soviet Union—had 
disappeared. According to'a 1992 Pentagon Defense. Planning 
document, “It is of fundamental importance to preserve NATO as 
the primary instrument of Western defense and security,:as well as 
the channel for U.S. influence and participation in European security 
affairs [and] we must seek to prevent the emergence of Europe-only 
security arrangements....[W]e must maintain the mechanisms for 
deterring potential competitors from even aspiring to a larger 
regional or global role.”!4 Seven years later the United States used 
NATO to launch an air war on Yugoslavia for refusing Washington’s 
terms for settlement of ethnic and territorial disputes in Kosovo—a 
province of Yugoslavia.’ Thus were Europe’s disunity and grossly 
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inferior military capacity exploited to keep it bound to the United 
States, in a demonstratively subordinate role. A commanding 
American presence was reinforced inside the EU, a rival pole of 
global capitalism. In October 2001, the United States initiated its 
“war on terrorism,” bombing and invading Afghanistan to eliminate 
the al-Qaeda network it held responsible for the attacks on New 
York and Washington. A year later the Bush administration declared 
that it will use military force against any “potential 
adversaries...pursuing a military build-up in hopes of surpassing, or 
equaling, the power of the United States” (The National Security 
Strategy of the United States, September 2002). 

In the run-up to the second war on Iraq in March 2003, the 
United States attempted to hijack the United Nations, by obtaining 
a resolution authorizing the use of force to “disarm” Iraq. The effort 
ended in total diplomatic defeat. Opposed by three permanent 
members of the Security Council (France, China, Russia), the United 
States was unable to coerce any of the “middle six”—Angola, 
Cameroon, Guinea, Chile, Mexico, Pakistan—to vote in its favor, 
even with enormous diplomatic pressure and outright bribery. Turkey 
denied the United States permission to use its territory as a staging 
area for military operations. 

After the war it was clear that the United States had no effective 
means of reprisal against Turkey—or France and Germany. Once 
again the United States showed that it could exploit divisions 
within Europe; the governments (not the people) of Britain, Spain, 
and Poland backed the war, but only Britain supplied substantial 
military support. Occupying Iraq soon proved beyond the military 
means the United States put into the country. Afghanistan looked 
no better once the U.S. war wound down; as early as November 
2002 the country was slipping back into chaos, insecurity, and 
warlord control, and al-Qaeda was regrouping in Paktika province. 

Meanwhile, two years of “war on terrorism” have fractured the 
legitimacy of the United States across- the world, dealing a blow, in 
effect, to the ideology and culture of American imperialism. The 
war on Iraq, a Pew Global Attitudes survey found, “widened the rift 
between Americans and Western Europeans, further inflamed the 
Muslim world, softened support for the war on terrorism, and 
significantly weakened global public support for the North Atlantic 
Alliance.” Only seven of twenty foreign nations surveyed had a 
favorable view of the United States, and in those nations (Britain, 
Israel, Kuwait, Canada, Nigeria, Italy, Australia) support was falling. 
In a British Broadcasting Corporation sampling of opinion in eleven 
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nations, including the United States and only one Arab nation 
(Jordan), two-thirds of those questioned saw the United States as 
an arrogant superpower that poses a greater threat to peace than 
North Korea and Iran (the two surviving “axis of evil” members), 
and only 25 percent, excluding Americans, said U.S. military might 
was making the world a safer place. A Transatlantic ‘Trends Survey 
conducted in July 2003 by the German Marshall Fund of the United 
States and the Compagnia di San Paolo, a Turin (Italy) foundation 
showed that only 8 percent of all Europeans questioned thought it 
“very desirable” that the United States exert strong leadership in 
world affairs; 70 percent in France and 50 percent in Germany and 
Italy deemed it “undesirable. ”!6 
“The United States has always been ready to use its superior 
military strength,” as Gabriel Kolko observes, “in its futile, never- 
ending quest...to resolve political and social instabilities that 
challenge its interests as it defines them....The same policies that in 
varying degrees have produced disasters for the United States are 
still considered the only way to relate to the continuous and 
growing problems: of a world that was already far too complex for 
it to manage fifty years ago.” In the post-Cold War world 
intercapitalist rivalries are no longer contained by their 
subordination to Cold War security issues. In this day and age 
conflicts between rival capitalist states are more likely to destabilize 
global capital, by undérmining the constellation of multinational 
enterprises whose common interests override allegiance to any state 
because they incorporate segments of national economies on every 
continent. Each nation represents and supports its own capital, but 
all national capitals—to the extent that they remain national—are 
mutually dependent on cross-border production, trade, and finance. 
Almost any imperialist thrust by the United States is bound to 
threaten open markets, political stability,; and agreed-upon 
international institutions on which global capital depends; and that 
have served the interests of the United States itself sincé the 1940s. 
-The United States now faces a formidable rival—the EU, its 
equal in production and trade. The EU is also an emerging political 
entity, anchored by France and Germany dnd bent‘ on greater 
competition with the United States despite the mismatch in military 
power. Asian countries are melding into a regional economic zorie 
around Japan and China, flanked by India as an expanding 
outsourcing center for manufactures, software and ‘computer 
services. At the WTO Ministerial Conference in Cancún, Mexico in 
September 2003, Brazil emerged as the organizer and leader of the 
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twenty-two developing countries, including China and India, that 
rebelled over the “Singapore issues” (rules for investment, trade, 
competition; and government procurement to advance the interests 
of multinationals in developing countries) and the huge farm subsidy 
programs of the United States, the EU, and Japan. The rich 
countries were pushing the first while avoiding all but shallow 
concessions on the second. The collapse of the Cancún talks was 
also a sign of the post-Iraq backlash against the United States. The 
Mercosur alliance came,.out of Cancún with new momentum, 
supporting a Peruvian proposal for a “South American Nation” trade 
area, uniting Mercosur and Andean Community countries (Peru, 
Bolivia, ‘Colombia, Ecuador, Venezuela) as a counterweight to the 
U.S. plan to Jock the Americas into a free trade area of its own 
making. ie 

The war on Vietnam coincided with the first eo ERE of 
American hegemony, and the’ “war on terrorism” will accelerate the 
decline. The United States can no longer control a multipolar world 
through unilateral action, military or otherwise; it can only bring 
devastation arid disruption and prevent any other rules of the game 
from materializing, if it so chooses. To resist the new American 
imperialism is to give hope to its victims, and to progressive forces 
now stirring in the developing world, as. well as.in the first. 
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not only form the. living, but from the dead also”. (Capital Vol:1, pp. 
20) Ancient local prejudice and -superstition, anachronism when the 
railways were built and more so in the’ day of the internet, oppress us 
yet. Railway workers played a major role in the creation of class 
consciousness in India, a fact that the once “socialist” class traitor who is 
now Defense Minister of the Vajpayee government knows well. Our task is 
to use these sad events to educate; unity of real struggle is the historical 
demand. 
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The Demand for Order and the 
Birth of Modern Policing 


Kristian Williams 


Why were the modern police created? 

It is generally assumed, among people who think about it at all, 
that the police were created to deal with rising levels of crime 
caused by urbanization and increasing numbers of immigrants. John 
Schneider describes the typical accounts: 

The first studies were legal and administrative in their focus, 
confined mostly to narrative descriptions of the step-by-step 
demise of the old constabulary and the steady, but often 
controversial evolution of the professionals. Scholars seemed 
preoccupied with the politics of police reform. Its causes, on the 
other hand, were considered only in cursory fashion, more often 
assumed than proved. Cities, it would seem, moved inevitably 
toward modern policing as a consequence of soaring levels of 
crime and disorder in an era of phenomenal growth and profound 
social change.! 

I will refer to this as the “crime-and-disorder” theory. 

Despite its initial plausibility, the idea that the police were 
invented in response to an epidemic of crime is, to be blunt, exactly 
wrong. Furthermore, it is not much of an explanation. It assumes 
that “when crime reaches a certain level, the ‘natural’ social 
response is to create a uniformed police force. This, of course, is 
not an explanation but an assertion of a natural law for which there 
is little evidence.” 

We cannot rule out the possibility that slave revolts, riots, and 
other instances of collective violence precipitated the creation of 
modern police, but we should remember that neither crime nor 
disorder were unique to nineteenth-century cities, and therefore 
cannot on their own account for a change like the rise of a new 
institution. Riotous mobs controlled much of London during the 
summer of 1780, but the Metropolitan Police did not appear until 
1829—almost fifty years later. Public drunkenness was a serious 
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problem in Boston as early as 1775, but a modern police force was 
not created there until 1838.7 So the crime-and-disorder theory fails 
to explain why earlier.ctime waves didn’t ‘produce. modern police; it 
also fails to explain why crime.in the nineteenth century led to 
policing, and not to some other systemi.* 

Furthermore, it is not at all clear that crime was on the rise 
prior to the creation of the modern police. In Boston, for example, 
crime went down between 1820 and 1830, > and continued to drop 
for the rest of the nineteenth century.® In fact, crime’ was such a 
minor concern that jt was not even mentioned in the City Marshal’s 
report ‘of 1824.” And the city suffered only a single murder between 
1822 and 1834." 

Whether or not crime was on the rise, after the introduction of 
modern policing the number of arrests increased.? The majority of 
these were for misdemeanors, and most related to victimless 
crimes, or crimes against. the public order. They did not generally 
involve violence or the loss of property, but instead were related to 
public drunkenness, vagrancy, loitering, disorderly conduct, or being 
a “suspicious person.”!° In other words, the greatest portion of the 
actual business of law enforcement did not concern the protection 
of life and property, but the controlling of poor people, their habits 

_and their manners. Sidney Harring wryly notes: “The criminologist’s 
definition of ‘public order crimes’ comes .perilously close to’ the 
historian’s description of ‘working-class leisure-time activity.” The 
suppression of such disorderly conduct was only made possible by 
the introduction of modern police. For the first time, more arrests 
were made on the initiative of the officer than in response’ to 
specific complaints. Though the charges were generally minor, the - 
implications were not: the change from privately-initiated to police- 
‘initiated prosecutions greatly shifted the balance of power between 
the citizenry and the'state. s z 

A critic of this view might suggest that the rise in public ada 
arrests reflected an increase in public order offenses, rather than a 
‘shift in official priorities.‘ Unfortunately, there ‘is no ‘way to verify 
this claim. ‘(The increase in arrests doés not provide- very good 
evidence, since it is precisely the fact which the hypothesis seeks to 
explain.) However, ‘if the tolerance for disorder was in decline, this 
fact, coupled with the emergence of the new. police, would be 
sufficient to explain the increase in arrests of this type.” 

The Cleveland police offered a limited test of this hypothesis. In 

“December 1907, they adopted a “Golden Rule” policy.. Rather than 
~—~““drunks and other public order offenders, the police walked 
<i 
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them home or issued a warning. Inthe year before the policy was 
established, they made 30,418 arrests, only 938°of which were for 
felonies. In the year-after the Golden Rule was-instituted, the police 
made 10,095 arrests, one thousand of which were’ for feloniés.’* 
Other cities implemented similar policies—in ‘ some cases, ne 
the number of arrests by 75 percent.” 

Cleveland’s example demonstrates that ‘official tolerance can 
reduce’ arrest rates. This suggests an explanation for the sudden 
rise in misdemednor.arrests during the previous century: if official 
tolerance can reduce arrest rates, it makes sense that official 
intolerance could increase the number of arrests. In other words, 
during the nineteenth century crime was down, but the demand for 
order was up—at least among those people who ome influence the 
administration of the law. z 

Although the problems of the streets—the fights, the crowds, die 
crime, ‘the children—were nothing new, the ‘problem’ itself 
represented altered bourgeois perceptions and a broadened 
political initiative. An area of social life that had been taken for 
granted, an accepted feature of city life, became visible, subject to 
scrutiny and intervention.!® 

New York city’s campaign against prostitution certainly followed 
this pattern. During the first half of the nineteenth century, the 
official attitude concerning prostitution transformed from one of 
complacency to one of moral panic. Beginning in the 1830s, when 
reform societies took an interest in the issue, it was widely claimed 
that prostitution was approaching epidemic proportions. Probably 
the number of prostitutes did increase: the night watch estimated 
that there were 600 prostitutes working in 1806, and 1,200 in 1818. 
In 1856, Police Chief George Matsell set the figure at 5,000. But 
given that the population of the city increased by more than six 
times between 1820 and 1860, the official estimates actually showed 
a decrease in the number of prostitutes relative to the population.” 

Enforcement activities, however, increased markedly during the 
same period. In 1860, ninety people were committed to the First 
District Prison for keeping a “disorderly house.” This figure was 
five times that of 1849, when seventeen people were imprisoned for 
the offense. Likewise, prison sentences for vagrancy rose from 3,173 
for the entire decade covering 1820-1830, to 3,552 in 1850 and 6,552 
in 1860. As prostitutes were generally cited for vagrancy (since 
prostitution itself was not a statutory offense), the proportion of 
female “vagrants” steadily rose: women comprised 62 percent of 
those imprisoned for vagrancy in 1850 and 72 percent in 1860. s 
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This analysis -does not solve the problem, but merely relocates 
it. If it was.not:crime but the standards of order that were rising, 
what caused the higher standards of public order? For one thing, 
the relative absence of serious crime may have.facilitated the rise in 
social standards and the demand for order. “A fall in the real crime 
rate allows officially accepted . standards of conduct to rise; as 
standards rise, the- penal machinery is extended. and refined; the 
result: is. that. an increase in the total number of cases brought in 
accompanies a decrease in their relative severity.” 

Once established, the police themselves may ae helped to raise 
expectations. In New. York,. Chief Matsell actively promoted the 
panic over public’ disorder, in part to quiet criticism of the new 
police.2° More subtly, the very existence of the police may have 
suggested the possibility of urban peace and made it-seem feasible 
that most laws would be enforced—not indirectly by the citizenry, 
but directly by the state.24 And the new emphasis on public. order 
corresponded with the religious pérspective of the dominant class 
and the demands of the new industrialized economy, ensuring elite 
support for policing.” 

This intersection of class bias and rigid moralism was 
particularly clear concerning, and had special implications for, the 
status of womeh. In many’ ways, the sudden furor over prostitution 
was typical. As Victorian social mores came to define legal notions 
of “public order” and “vice,” the role of women was redefined and 

“increasingly restricted. “Fond paternalistic indulgence of women 
who conformed to domestic ideals was intimately connected with 
extréme condemnation of those who were outside the bonds of 
patronage and dependence on which the relations of men and 
women ‘were based.”*? As a-result, women were held to higher 
standards and subject to harsher treatment when they stepped 
outside ‘the: bourids of their role. Women were arrested less 
frequently. than men, but were more likely to be jailed and served 
longer sentences -than men convicted of the same crimes.” 
‘Enforcement practices surrouriding the demand for’ order thus 
weighed doubly on working-class women, who faced ‘gender-based 
as well as class-based restrictions on their public behavior. 

. At the same time, the increased:demand for order came to shape 
not only: the-enforcement of the law, but the law itself. In the early 
nineteenth century, Boston’s- laws’: prohibitéd only habitual 
drunkenness, but in 1835 public drunkenness was also banned. 

© Algohol-related arrests increased from a few hundred each year to 
x thousand.? In 1878, police powers were extended even 
L 
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further, as they were authorized to arrest people for loitering or 
using profanity.” In Philadelphia, meanwhile, “after the new police 
law took effect, the doctrine of arrest on suspicion was tacitly 
extended to the arrest and surveillance of people in advance of a 
crime.”6 

Police scrutiny of the dangerous classes was at least partly an 
outgrowth of the preventive orientation of the new police. Built into 
the idea that the cops could prevent crime was the notion that they 
could predict criminal behavior. This preventive focus. shifted their. 
attention from actual to potential crimes, and then from the crime 
to the criminal, and finally to the potential criminal.” Profiling 
became an inherent element of modern policing. 

So, contrary to the crime-and-disorder explanation, the new 
police system was not created in response to spiraling crime rates, 
but developed as a means of social control by which an emerging 
dominant class could impose their values on the larger population. 

This shift can only be understood against a backdrop of much 
broader social changes. Industrialization and urbanization produced 
a new class of workers and, with it, new challenges for social 
control. They also provided opportunities for social control at a 
level previously unknown. The police represented one aspect of this 
growing apparatus, as did the prison, and sometime later, the 
public school. Moreover, the police, by forming a major source of 
power for city governments, also contributed to the development of 
other bureaucracies and increased the possibility for rational 
administration. In sum, the development of modern police facilitated 
further industrialization, it led to the creation of other bureaucracies 
and advances in municipal government, it consolidated the influence 
of political machines, and it made possible the imposition of 
Victorian moral values on the urban population. Also, and more 
basically, it allowed the state to impose on the lives of individuals 
in an unprecedented manner. 

Sovereignty, and even states, are older than the police. “European 
kingdoms in the Middle Ages became ‘law states’ before they 
became ‘police states”? meaning that they made laws and 
adjudicated claims before they established an independent 
mechanism for enforcing them. Organized police forces arose 
specifically when traditional, informal, or community-maintained 
means of social control broke down. This breakdown was always 
prompted by a larger social change, often by a change which some 
part of the community resisted with violence, such as the creation 
of a state, colonization, or the enslavement of a subject people.*? In 
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other: words, it was at the point where authority was met with 
resistance that the organized application of force became necessary. 

The -aims and means of social control always approximately 
reflect the anxieties of elites. In times of crisis or pronounced 
social change, as the concerns of elites shift, the mechanisms of 
social control are adapted accordingly. So, in the South, following 
real or rumored slave. revolts, the institution -of the slave patrol 
emerged. White men were required .to take shifts riding between 
plantations, apprehending runaways and . breaking up slave 
gatherings. -- 

Later, complex -factors conspired to sities the. modern palie 
force. Industrialization changed the system of social stratification . 
and added a new set of threats, subsumed under the title of. the 
“dangerous classes.” Moreover, while serious crime was on the 
decline; the demand fot order was on the rise owing to the needs 
of the new economic regime and the ideology that supported it. In 
response to these conditions, American cities created a distinctive 
brand of police. They borrowed heavily from the English model 
already. in place, but also took ideas -from the office of the 
constable, the militia; and the semi-professional, part-time 
enforcement bodies like the night watch and the slave patrols. 

` At the same. time, the drift toward’ modern policing fit nicely 
with the larger movement toward modern municipal government— 
best -understood. in terms of the emerging PERE machines, and 
later tied to the.rise-of bureaucracies. 

The extensive inter-relation between these various gees 
Paani increasing demands for order; fear of the 
dangerous -~ classes, pre-existing models of policing, and the 
development of:political machines—makes it obvious that no single 
item can be identified as the sole cause for the move toward 
policing. History isn’t propelled by a single engine, though historical 
accounts often are. Scholars have generally relied on one, or a set, 
of--these factors in. crafting their explanations, : with most 
emphasizing those surrounding the. sudden and rapid aac of 
the urban population, ‘especially immigrant communities. 

._ Urbanization certainly had a role, but it is: not the role .it-is 
dual assumed to have had. Rather than producing widespread 
criminality, cities actually. promoted .widespread civility; as the 
population rose, the rate of serious crime dropped. The crisis of the 
time was not one of.law,:but of order—specifically the order 

“zequired by the new industrial: economy and the religious moralism 
upplied, in large part, its ideological expression. 
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The police provided a mechanism by which the power of the 
state, and eventually that of the emerging ruling class, could be 
brought to bear on the lives ang. habits of individual members of 
society. 

The new organization of police made it possible for the first time 

in generations to attempt a wide enforcement of the criminal code, 

especially the vice laws. But while the earlier lack of execution 

was largely the result of weakness, it had served a useful function 
also, as part of the system of compromise paien made the law 
tolerable.?° 

‘In-other words; the much-decried inefficiency and inadequacy of 
the night watch in fact corresponded with the practical limitations 
on the power of the state. With these limits removed or overcome, 
the state at once, cast itself in a more active role. Public safety was 
no longer in-the hands of amateur nightwatchmen, but had been 
transferred to. full-time professional body, directed by and 
accountable to the city authorities. The enforcement of the law no 
“longer relied on the complaints of aggrieved citizens, but on the 
initiative of officers whose mission was to prevent offenses. Hence, 
crimes without victims needn’t be ignored, and potential offenders 
needn’t be. given the opportunity to act. In both instances the new 
police were there doing what would have been nearly inconceivable 
_ just a few years before. 

It was in this way that the United States became what Allan 
Silver calls “a policed society.” 
A policed society is unique in that central power exercises 
potentially violent supervision over the population by bureaucratic 
means widely diffused throughout civil society in small and 
discretionary ‘operations that are capable of rapid concentration. a 

The police organization allowed the state to establish a constant 
presence in’ a wide geographic area and exercise routinized control 
by the use of patrols and other surveillance. Through the same 
organization, the state retained the ability to concentrate its power 
in the event of a riot or other emergency, without having to resort 
to the use of troops or the maintenance of a military presence. 
Silver argues that the significance of this advance “lay not only in 
its narrow application to crime and violence. In a broader sense, it 
represented the penetration and continual presence of. central 
political authority throughout daily life.** The populace as a whole, 
even if not every individual person, was to be put under constant 
surveillance. With the birth of modern policing, the state acquired a 
new means of controlling the citizenry—one based on its 
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experiences, not only with crime and domestic disorder, but with 
colonialism and slavery as well. If policing was not in its inception 
a totalitarian pursuit, the modern development of the institution 
has at least been a major step in that direction. 
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Though many books are published today by American social 
scientists, few convey. any great understanding of our society as a 
whole. Studies of particular aspects and of limited situations we have 
aplenty. But for the most part we look in vain to the official keepers 
of the higher learning—our university faculties—for a clear sense of 
the living and changing unity underlying the diversity of social. life. 

This deficiency is due neither to lack of able personnel nor to 
lack of resources. Our university and foundation staffs are larger and 
better trained than ever before; our research techniques are more 
refined; our scientific societies and scholarly journals are flourishing. 
Yet with rare exceptions the results are collections of poorly 
integrated facts arrayed in complex terminologies that conceal at . 
least as much as they reveal. 

In this dynamic era of far-reaching change, sociology and 
economics still employ a primarily static approach to social life—for 

‘example, normal equilibrium analysis in orthodox economics, 
structural or institutional analysis in sociology. And history, though it 
deals with sequences of ‘change, leans unduly upon personalities and 
surface details which obscure general trends... 
= What can bridge this artificial chasm between knowing and 
doing, so that our knowledge of the past and present may become a 
relevant guide to future policy? Where is the grand design that can 
reveal the general in the particular, the part in relation to the whole, 
the present as growth from the past, and the future as inherently 
emerging from the present? The academics have no answer. Nor will © 
they have—until they come to terms with the Marxian tradition. An 
illustration of this truth is at hand in Paul M. Sweezy’s latest book, 
The Present as History... 

Looking at the present as history means that we understand the 
present in terms of the basic social forces of our epoch moving from 
the past toward the future. Change is recognized as the essence of 
social life. 

—Arthur K. Davis, “The Present as History—A Review,” 
Monthly Review, December 1953 
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Sneak and Peek 
Marge Piercy 


Under the patriot act, any strong arm 

of law enforcement 

has the right to enter your home covertly 
while you sleep 

while you are out 

on suspicion you might 

be hiding something under the bed 
among your boxers or thongs 

on your computer among the porn. 


Are you patriotic? 

Do you submit lists of what you read 
to the F.B.I. without waiting to be asked? 
Do you spy on your neighbors checking 
if they play Middle Eastern music 

if they smoke other than tobacco 

if they. read the wrong books—all u.s. 
‘right thinking people know what 

they are. If they have too much sex 

or sex of the wrong kind—all u.s. 
right thinking people know exactly 
what we mean. Do you believe 

in the separation of Church and Hate? 
Evil our President says is everywhere 
and obvious and must be invaded 
mostly by Black adolescents 

whose morality is dubious anyway 
unless they die as heroes. 


Marge Piercy’s sixteenth novel The Third Child was published by Harper 
Collins last year. Her sixteenth book of poetry, Colors Passing Through Us, was 
published by Knopf in the spring. Leapfrog Books is putting out a CD of her 

` -nolitical poems, Louder, I Cart Hear You Yet, that should be available by the 
-£ rhe year. 
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We, your bornagain FBI l 
have collected receipts from your 

_ restaurant meals for the past five years. 
You have ordered hummus six times, 
falafel twice and lamb four times 
which is suspect because your 
President eats only beef and ham. 
What are you planning to do with that 
sesame tahini from Stop & Slop. 

Your credit card records indicate 

you purchased 8 bags of fertilizer 

on April l at 17 hundred oh 8. 

You also purchased nails— 

material for anti-personnel devices. 


You have turned off the television 

48 times while Our President spoke 
words of wisdom and Christian endeavor. 
During the State of the Union address 
you were observed on your couch 
making derogatory faces and obscene’ 
remarks. You have emailed quotes 
from our sacred leader miscalling 
him Shrub. You may not criticize 

the President nor his lady Laura 

nor his omniscient veep 

the great grey Cheney of oil 

nor the secretary of defense 

Our Donald whose brain shines 
bright as solid titanium 

or our Grand Master Ashcroft 

into whose perked up ears 

every men’s and women’s 

room in the country is directly 
bugged. You may be detained 

on suspicion of being suspicious 

. You want to protest? 

That’s grounds enough. 

You are under arrest. 

You have no right to remain 

silent, to seek counsel 

or to defend yourself. Welcome 

to the New Inquisition. 
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Q&A Regarding 
‘The Global Minotaur’ 


Joseph Halevi and Yanis Varoufakis 


Al Goldberg, an MR reader, sent us five questions regarding our 
article, “The Global Minotaur” (MR July-August 2003). Answering 
them may help clarify a number of important issues brought to light 
by our article as well as issues which are always current in the 
wider debates within contemporary political economy. We answer 
his questions one by one but sometimes digress to cover other 
potentially interesting topics. 

Q: What is “deflation”? How is “deflation” different from “recession” 
or “depression”? 


A: The conventional definition of deflation refers to a situation of 
actually falling prices. Such periods were quite common in the 
earlier, competitive, phase of capitalism during the nineteenth 
century. The 1920s were also made famous by falling prices while 
Japan offers the latest such example. However, it must be said that 
conventionally defined deflation is quite a rare phenomenon under 
late capitalism. The main reason is the power of corporations to 
prevent prices from falling, or at least to ensure that they do not 
fall consistently and across the board. 

Under the influence of corporate power (or monopoly capital), 
prices may fall in certain sectors where technological innovations 
are particularly rapid, but this process is kept in check and 
translates into a fall in average prices very, very rarely. The main 
mechanism by which corporations maintain prices, during periods of 
reduced demand, is through reductions of output. Hence instead of 
falling prices (i.e., price deflation) we observe what is called “real 
deflation”; that is, reductions mostly in output and employment. 
When such a state of affairs materializes the economy is said to be 
in a recession. 


Joseph Halevi (j.-halevi@econ.usyd.edu.au) teaches political economy at 
the Universities of Sydney, Australia, and Grenoble, France. 

Yanis Varoufakis (yanisv@econ.uoa.gr) teaches political economy at the 
University of Athens, Greece and he is the director of the newly founded 
doctoral program, in English, in the same field. 
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In the United States the economy is officially declared to be in a 
recession when output falls during two consecutive quarters. But. 
this is a silly definition. since it is quite clear that we are in the 
throes of recession even if, following one quarter of fallen output, - 
output fails to pick up and instead remains fluctuating around that 
low level. . 

When recession proceeds for a while, with output falling in 
successive quarters, and then gets stuck at a low level without a 
visible tendency to rise again, we say that we are in a depression. 
This is usually associated with large loss of output, idle factories, a 
high bankruptcy rate, and also with a fall in prices. Although the 
most famous world depression occurred in the.1930s, the United 
States had already experienced two earlier depressions, one in the 
1870s and one in the 1890s, which have received much attention 
from economic historians. It is indeed interesting to compare the 
depression of the 1870s with the Great’ Depression. of the 1930s. 
While the former manifested itself in terms of falling prices, the 
latter was characterized by a catastrophic fall in output and 
employment. It is for this reason that many of us think of the Great 
Depression as the first significant crisis of the era of monopoly 
capital (recall how the latter manages to shield prices from falling 
while diverting the crisis onto output). 

` An excellent study undertaken by Congress in the late 1930s 
showed the extent of the catastrophe that was the Great Depression 
(U.S. National Resources Committee, The Structure of the American 
Economy, 1939). Prices in the most concentrated sectors. fell only 
slightly, between 10 percent and 15 percent, while output collapsed 
by 60 percent to 75 percent, thereby making it nearly impossible for 
industry to continue producing ‘at a profit. By contrast, in the less 
concentrated sectors (such as footwear and apparel), while output. 
still fell by 25 percent to 30 percent, prices declined by an equally 
significant percentage. The depression of the 1930s also highlighted 
the crucial divide between raw materials and food producing areas 
and industrial centers. This divide operated both within the United 
States and globally. As the depression started to bite, American 
agricultural output was basically stable, even moderately expanding. 
However, prices fell by more than 50 percent generating widespread 
foreclosures and bankruptcies-in the farming sector. Thus people 
were evicted from the land, because farm revenues were collapsing, 
while workers were losing their jobs, as factory production slowed. 

The depression was transmitted to the underdeveloped countries 
through the catastrophic collapse of the demand for raw materials. 
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In Latin America in general, and Brazil in particular, the crisis led 
to the inception of nationally based import substitution policies. 
After the Second World War the imperialist countries managed to 
keep price deflation in check, at least in the primary product 
sectors, by creating price support schemes and subsidies of all 
kinds. The latter benefited the multinationals producing fertilizers 
and new seeds. 

Underdeveloped countries have never managed to overcome the 
systemic deflation in raw material and agricultural commodity 
prices. Thus their behavior is characterized by brief periods of boom 
and long periods of bust. During booms they attract capital, thereby 
becoming indebted to multinational banks and finance companies. 
However, when the bust comes, accompanied as it always is by 
severe devaluation of local currencies, they lose financial resources 
through the process of capital flight. Thus underdeveloped 
economies are plagued by systemic indebtedness, even if they often 
have surpluses in their balance of trade. 


Q: How does the buying and selling of oil in U.S. dollars (pens: 
dollars) enable the United States to “continue its policy of world 
dominance through an unbounded balance of payments” (p. 66)? 


A: Take a small country like Thailand. Why would anyone in the 
United States or China want to buy Thai bhat? The only possible 
reason is that either she wishes to travel to Thailand (in which case 
she will want to buy some local currency for day-to-day expenses 
while visiting) or she wants to import Thai goods or services into 
her own country. Thus, the demand for the bhat is related directly 
to the demand for Thai output. Similarly, Thais will wish to sell 
their currency in exchange for, say, euros if they want to buy 
something from Europe (or visit Athens, Paris, or Berlin). Thus, the 
value of Thailand’s currency depends on the balance of trade 
between Thai exported output and the output of other countries 
imported into Thailand. It is in this sense that currencies like the 
bhat are said to be bounded by their economy’s balance of payments. 

Consider however a country whose currency is demanded 
independently of its output. Let’s say that, for some unspecified 
reason, the Chinese were to demand bhat in order to purchase coal 
from Australia. Suddenly, thé value of the bhat is liberated from the 
clasps of Thailand’s balance of payments. For even if Thailand is 
running a balance of trade (or payments) deficit, as long as China is 


demanding increasing amounts of bhat to purchase coal from. 


Australia, the demand for the bhat (and thus the value) will be 
more or less stable even if Thailand’s balance of payments is 
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‘deteriorating. 

Of course for this to occur, -Australia must have a reason to 
demand payment for its coal in bhat. In effect, this would only 
happen if the bhat were the currency in which coal is traded 
internationally. In conclusion, when a hugely significant energy 
source, like oil, is denominated in one currency only (the U.S. 
dollar), that currency is cushioned from fluctuations in the balance- 
of payments of the country issuing it. This is why the U.S. dollar is 
not subject to the constraints facing other currencies. Saddam 
Hussein’s decision to sell Iraqi oil in euros, as opposed to dollars, 
and the threat that Iran might follow suit, posed a’ direct and 
immediate danger to the American economy’s capacity to run a 
deficit without at the same time devaluing the dollar. - 

In the context of the U.S. dollar’s global hegemony, the 
indebtedness of areas like Latin America (and the severe deflations 
and recessions in countries like Brazil, Argentina, and Mexico) have 
been:an important element in validating the international position of 
the U.S. dollar despite the huge U.S. external deficits. Surely no 
challenge to the U.S. currency could come from those countries 
since their ruling classes permanently demand dollars in order to 
protect their wealth from their very own actions which lead to a 
persistent economic crisis in their backyards. 

Moving further afield, the same applies to other dollarized areas 
such as Central Asia or Russia. The latter has a large balance of 
payments surplus originating in two related developments: First, 
domestic incomes (and thus demand) ‘collapsed after the Soviet 
Union ceased to exist. Second, Russia is exporting huge quantities 
of oil and gas at a time of increasing energy prices. Now, because of 
the collapse of Russia’s economy (outside the energy sector), the 
dollars thus obtained by the oligarchs (who control the energy 
sector) are not invested in the Russian economy. They are instead 
tied up in financial activities both legal and illegal, and mostly 
abroad. (Recently one of these Russian oligarchs caused a sensation 
in England by buying the Chelsea Football Club and spending 
fabulously to attract star players.) The crucial point here is that all 
of these activities are denominated in dollars. 

Thus, .given the present power and class structure in Russia, 
dollars will always be preferred to the domestic ruble and also to 
the euro. It is precisely the large outflows of money from the 
United States which make dollars so easy to acquire compared to 
euros. This suits the financial and speculative-cum-criminal needs of 
the Russian oligarchs. From the examples given above, notice how 
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the deeper the state of crisis in any one country, the stronger is the 
position and the acceptability of the dollar and of the U.S. financial 
system regardless of the deficit in the American’ balance of 
payments. 

Q: The U.S. runs a trade deficit, that is, it imper more from the 
world than it sells to the world. This excess of dollars by the 
importers is invested in U.S. treasuries. How does this excess of 
dollars place the rest of the world “in a state of permanent 
deflation” (p. 73)? 


A: When it comes to the developed capitalist countries, representing 
the imperialist core of the world economy, the situation is rather 
different. These countries rely on their domestic currencies and 
would not want to depend permanently on the U.S. dollar. 
Currencies like the yen and, until recently, the deutschmark and the 
French franc, embody the strength and the international purchasing 
power of their underlying capitalist economies. After all, the merger 
of these currencies into the euro is nothing but a stage in a process 
aimed at the formation of a Europe-wide system of integrated 
monopoly capital. Thus for countries like those of the EU’s 
eurozone, and also for Japan, the holding of dollar denominated 
assets is not a permanent compelling necessity but depends on the 
circumstances. One important element is the state of the economy. 

Take for instance the clash between France and the United States 
in 1965, when President Charles de Gaulle wanted to change the 
dollar holdings of the Banque de France into gold (as was allowed 
by the Bretton Woods agreements). The French economy was then ` 
operating at near full capacity and full employment while exports to 
the rest of Europe, especially to the rest of the Common Market, 
were booming. The source of profit was the practice of setting 
prices which reflected good profit margins and selling more output. 
Thus the interests of the corporations, especially in newly 
reconstructed European capitalism, lay in expanding real investment 
and real capital accumulation. 

Now, let us bring into the picture the incipient balance of 
payments deficit of the United States. The deficit, due mostly to 
American spending abroad for imperial purposes (e.g., the Vietnam 
War), was actually good for the European economies. It allowed 
them to build up reserves so that they could buy raw materials, 
such as oil. But, at the same time, a glut of dollars meant a 
persistent U.S. deficit which was in turn thought to unsettle the 
international payments regime, by. putting pressure on exchange and 
interest rates. Liquid dollar holdings in Europe created the 
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Eurodollar market which tended to be short-term and speculative in 
nature thereby clashing with the longer term plans both of 
corporations and the state. 

Furthermore, as was pointed out by the MR editors at the time, 
the outflow of dollars to Europe put U.S. corporations in a good 
position to undertake mergers and acquisitions. Again this clashed 
with the French (but also with the German and Italian) objectives of 
strengthening their own capitalist groups. Last, but not least, with 
inflation accelerating in the United States due to the Vietnam War 
and the military spending boom, European financial capitalists were 
holding a currency that was depreciating in terms of its purchasing 
power in the United States. Thus France wanted to get rid of the 
unwanted dollars by exchanging them for gold. 

Notice though that de Gaulle could only take such a step 
because: (a) France was a developed capitalist country; (b) the 
French economy was booming and its import dependency upon the 
United States was being reduced effectively; and (c) French 
international trade was being redirected increasingly towards Europe 
(mostly thanks to the European Common Market formed under U.S. 
auspices in 1957). Eventually France relented because of the 
enormous political pressures exerted directly by President Lyndon 
Johnson and indirectly via the West German government. But the 
dollar bluff was called and confidence in the Bretton Woods 
agreement began to wane rapidly. 

Let us now take another example related to today’s situation. 
U.S. deficits are much larger now, as a proportion of gross domestic 
product (GDP), than in the mid-1960s. Throughout the 1980s, and 
especially the 1990s, net exports to the United States were the only 
dynamic component in otherwise stagnant European economies. This 
is particularly true for the countries that now form the eurozone. 
Exports to the United States were very important also in the 
stimulation of domestic investment. Yet U.S. external deficits were 
not being questioned at all. In part this can be explained by the 
speculative bubble which drew money from Europe to Wall Street. 
Yet, when the dollar began to devalue after the bubble burst in 
2000, the Europeans, after boasting briefly about the international 
strength of the euro, began to panic and started to buy dollars to 
shore up its value with the purpose of enhancing their exports to 
the United States. | 

Why were they so obsessed with exports to the United States 
that they would accept any dollar payment? Because their own 
markets in Europe were stagnant and incapable of absorbing their 
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output. Thus, Latin America’s and Russia’s dependence upon the 
dollar is. predicated upon the implosion of their’ respective 
economies, while Europe’s and Japan’s willingness to accept dollars 
and recycle them into the U.S. financial system is explained. by their 
stagnation which compels them to seek export outlets. 

So it seems to us that, on the whole, “excess dollars” are an 
acceptable global form of payment not because of the strength of 
the U.S. economy but because of (a) the crisis and stagnation 
buffeting the rest of the world, and (b) the ability of the United 
States to impose the dollar as an international means. of. payments 
(e.g., in the energy industry). The latter is crucial, for it is the 
essential mechanism which creates a demand for dollars not tied to 
the specific requirements of the U.S. economy. Oil, being the prime 
energy source worldwide, fulfils this purpose admirably. 

Q: Wouldn’t the stagnation of Europe’s and Japan’s economies be 
caused by “global excess capacity and a problem of markets” and 
not by a capital drain (p. 66)? 

A: It is of course possible to imagine a nightmare scenario in which 
all economies suffer excess capacity, deficient aggregate demand, 
and, therefore, the whole world is in a state of generalized 
depression. This is indeed, more or less, what happened in the 
1930s. However, what we have seen in recent’ years is a situation in 
which the United States has been growing relatively rapidly for an 
unprecedentedly long period (one that, even when it stopped, did 
not give its place to a serious recession) while Europe and Japan are 
stagnant. Instead, however, of capital moving from the booming to 
the stagnating parts of global capitalism, we observe that the U.S. 
boom was being financed by burgeoning debt,: which was in turn 
supported by capital transfers from the stagnant economies of 
Europe and Japan. Thus, we argue, there is a strong causal link 
between Europe’s arid Japan’s stagnation, on the one hand, and the 
flight of capital from those countries toward the U.S. economy on 
the other.’ 


Q: And wouldn’t the U.S. “boom” be caused by ever increasing debt 
financed by the foreign purchase of U.S. treasuries? _ 


A: Of course. But the interesting. question is: Why would non- 
Americans continue to fuel that boom by purchasing U.S. treasuries 
at a time of increasing U.S. deficits, indebtedness,. and a 
catastrophic balance of payments? We hope to have answered this 
burning question above. | 
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Unsustainable . Cities 
Brett Clark | 


Mike Davis, Dead Cities: And Other Tales (New York: The New 
Press, 2002), 432 pages with black-and-white photographs 
throughout, hardcover $27.95, paper $16.95. 


_. In The Condition of the Working Class in England in 1844 Engels 
described urban society under industrial capital. Increasingly, 
agricultural production was concentrated into larger operations and 
small ‘farmers were displaced from the land as the prices of 
agricultural goods declined, forcing them to migrate to urban 
centers. In the cities, a shortage of employment opportunities forced 
laborers to compete with each other, allowing capitalists to suppress 
wages. Thus, in opposition to Malthus, Engels placed class 
dynamics at the center of his analysis, arguing that overpopulation 
‘must be considered in relation to employment and low wages, not 
in relation to food supply. The contradictions of capital generated a 
surplus population forced to live in squalor. Dilapidated buildings, 
filthy alleys without drainage, housing without means to rid human 
waste, and walls stained by coal soot characterized the physical 
setting of cities. Poorly ventilated houses and factories exposed 
people to toxic substances, fibrous dust, and carbon gases. Low 
wages prevented people from purchasing enough food to meet their 
dietary needs, causing vitamin deficiencies. Together these 
conditions contributed to infectious diseases as well as skeletal 
‘deformities and stunted growth. 

The rise of the modern city is founded upon the divide between’ 
town and country, where human beings’ alienation from nature 
becomes a precondition of private property. Cities have long 
remained a center of economic, social, and ecological crises. Dead 
Cities exposes the contradictions wrought by capitalist economic 
and political forces. Davis examines cities historically as sites of an 
ongoing assault, by capital and the military, against nature and the 
working class. He focuses on the bombing of cities during the 
Second World War, the nuclear landscape of Nevada, the implosion 
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of Los Angeles, and the social and ecological catastrophe of Las 
Vegas. Given the increasing scale of destruction and the inability of 
capital to resolve the necessary inequality of its operations, Dead 
Cities serves as a warning for all of humanity. 

Months before Pearl Harbor and the entrance of the United States 
into the Second World War, a secret strategy was decided upon for 
waging an air war against Germany. While U.S. citizens would be 
told that bombing campaigns would never deliberately target 
civilians, because only military-industrial targets were the objective, 
a large-scale, all-out attack on the civilian population of cities in 
Germany, and later Japan, would be launched. For the British, who 
suffered through the Blitz, a vengeful public opinion supported the 
bombing of civilians. Churchill believed that the strategic bombing 
of civilians would destroy the domestic morale of the German 
people, causing them to revolt against the Nazi regime (pp. 67-71). 

Rather than risk retaliation by bombing the mansions of the 
industrial and political elite in the Nazi party, working-class 
neighborhoods became the preferred objective and a cornerstone of 
war strategies. Officials asserted that middle-class houses had too 
much space between them, which would waste bombs. In contrast, 
working-class neighborhoods were more concentrated, and built of 
materials that were highly flammable. Britain unleashed thousand- 
bomber raids against major German cities, but these campaigns 
frustrated political and military leaders due to the failure to ignite 
a firestorm within these cities. 

In 1943, the U.S. oil corporations and Hollywood mobilized to 
assist the Chemical Warfare Corps in experiments to improve the 
results of bombing raids. Miniature working-class slums, replicating 
German and Japanese neighborhoods, were built in the desert of 
Utah (pp. 66-69). The materials of buildings were studiéd for their 
fire characteristics. The interior furnishings duplicated those of 
proletarian households in Germany and Japan. The complex was 
firebombed at least three times with both thermite and napalm— 
only to be reconstructed after each bombing to further test 
strategies to ensure maximum destruction. 

In the meantime, the British continued carpet-bombing German 
cities, focusing on densely populated areas. Following the first 
wave, a second bombing targeted firefighters, rescue workers, and 
refugees (pp. 73-74). Of course, these bombing campaigns fueled the- 
anger against the Allies. At the same time, the bombing raids. killed 
Russian and Polish prisoners, who were moved into the cities, 
while a million German women and children were removed to the 
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countryside. Churchill pleaded with the United States for supplies 
_ of anthrax and poison gas to use in bombing, but Roosevelt refused 
(pp. 75-78). Instead, Roosevelt agreed to assist in Operation 
Thunderclap, a super raid of two thousand bombers against Berlin. 
The goal was to kill or injure 275,000 civilians. It was thought that 
the destruction of Berlin would show the world incontrovertible 
proof of U.S. and British air power, warning against aggression. 

The result, 25,000 Berliners perished, only to be followed by the 
killing of 35,000 to 200,000 people in Dresden, which was reduced 
to cinders. This moral watershed opened the floodgates in the U.S. 
war campaign against Japan. Following napalm tests on Japanese 
model neighborhoods, the U.S. dropped two thousand tons of 
napalm and magnesium incendiaries in a dense pattern “to maximize 
both temperature and fire spread” on Tokyo’s working-class district 
of Asakusa (pp. 79-80). A firestorm erupted killing an estimated 
100,000 people in the suffocating fire. The raid and death toll was 
kept secret for months, but when it was reported little dissent 
arose within the United States. Soon thereafter, following the 
established pattern of waging war on civilians, atomic bombs were 
dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

In addition to the immense social-economic waste associated 
with military spending, military research poses great dangers to 
human health and causes environmental destruction. Following the 
Second World War, the southwestern region of the United States 
became a “national sacrifice zone,” as a nuclear plague was 
unleashed. Davis traces the history of ecocide within the United 
States. The United States conducted 1,059 tests of nuclear devices 
between 1945 and 1992, 928 of which were conducted at the Nevada 
Test Site. The first nuclear detonation at the Nevada Test Site took 
place in 195]. Each lethal cloud generated by atmospheric and 
underground blasts, which sometimes ventilated to the open air, 
contained more radiation than was released at Chernobyl in 1988 
and blanketed the region in radiation debris. The Atomic Energy 
Commission specifically chose test dates when the wind would not 
blow the fallout toward Las Vegas and Los Angeles. Instead, 
farmers, indigenous peoples on reservations, and people living in 
small towns were deliberately exposed to radioactive dangers, given 
that they were deemed “a low-use segment of the population” 
(p. 43). 

As a result, nature has been placed in the “throes of death” and 
animal and human populations are being inflicted with “cumulative 
cancers, neurological disorders, and genetic defects” (p. 43). 
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Irradiated sheep are born with five legs, the land suffers from 
irreparable degradation, cancer eats away at the adult population, 
children are dying from leukemia, and irradiated fetuses turn into 
“jellyfish babies,” resulting in hydatidiform moles (p. 44). While at- 
least, 500,000 people have been exposed to the “intense, short-range 
effects of nuclear detonation,” the nuclear toxicity is much larger as 
over a million citizens have worked’ in nuclear weapons plants, 
which are notorious as sites of immense environmental 
contamination (pp. 45-46). Furthermore, weather patterns assisted 
in making everyone in the United States “downwinders,”: as 
radioactive materials were deposited throughout the country and 
beyond. 

Other chemical, biological, and-incendiary test sites in the 
southwest have contaminated nature and caused illnesses in humans. 
Eight times in 1959, nuclear reactors were deliberately allowed to 
melt down to test how forced air could disperse radiation into the 
wind (pp. 51-52). Over 500,000 pounds of deadly nerve gas was 
field tested between 1951 and 1969 in Utah. Mass experiments, 
including tests in the atmosphere, with anthrax, botulism, and 
bubonic plague have been conducted at Baker Lab in Utah. The U.S. © 
federal government and corporations operating nuclear reactors 
continue to push for the storage of high-level nuclear waste at Skull 
Valley and Yucca Mountain (pp. 58-59). These conditions combine 
with the industrial pollutants, incinerator emissions, and unknown 
contaminants from the Chemical Demilitarization Facility in Tooele, 
Utah, to constitute an extensive assault on the public. In 
Grantsville, Utah, a small town situated between the aforementioned 
dangers, two-thirds of the households surveyed had members 
suffering from cancer or a major disability associated with 
environmental toxins (pp. 56-57). Given the dependence of cities on 
the things produced by people and land in the countryside and 
small towns, the expanding ecocide threatens the basis of human 
survival. 

After presenting a harrowing description of the war and 
contamination inflicted upon people and nature, Davis shifts gears 
to provide an insightful analysis of the runaway construction and 
implosion of metropolises. He focuses on Los Angeles and Las 
Vegas, which are bent on a form of development and social 
impoverishment that is bound to fail, short of major transformations 
in our social organization. 

Davis depicts Los Angeles as lurching forward in an infinite 
game that is not played toward any conclusion. Schumpeter’s notion 
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of creative destruction lies at the heart of competing land 
speculators, who work deals with local politicians for the short- 
term economic benefits of urban development. The downtown sector 
continues to creep outward as speculators purchase land, demolish 
housing, build convention centers, and expand the construction of 
strip malls filled with redundant stores. While undergoing 
deindustrialization, the infusion’ of Japanese capital during the late 
1980s helped reshape the central business district, as the city rushed 
to create the infrastructure for international finance (p. 158). Yet, 
economic inequality continued to. grow, with worsening social ills 
ready to explode. 

For over two decades the federal government has been 
disinvesting from cities, causing a massive decline in the funds 
available for subsidized housing, economic development assistance, 
general assistance, and job training programs (p. 249). At the same 
time, the federal government has increased the costs of operation 
for cities through mandating that local governments fund programs, 
such as the War on Drugs, only to incur long-term social costs in 
addition to the monetary expense. Rather than providing aid for 
urban rescue, a “Weed and Seed” program has militarized cities in 
‘a war on gangs. As a result, Los Angeles and other major cities 
have been thrown into financial crisis. Increasingly, the federal 
government pressures city governments to privatize public works 
“ranging from sewage treatment plants to turnpikes and airports” 
(p: 245). Continuing the Cold War practice of wasting public 
investment on military operations, the federal government plans to 
continue its embargo on aid to cities, while waging a “war on 
terrorism” internally and externally. 

Davis notes that in addition to the militarization and 
privatization of cities, the restructuring of the economy involves 
industrial flight and plant closings as corporations seek out cheaper 
workforces. However, replicating characteristics of free-trade zones, 
sections of Los Angeles have been reindustrialized as apparel 
sweatshops and food-processing plants occupy previous industrial 
sites to take advantage of immigrant labor (pp. 194-195). Industrial 
districts, such as Vernon, beyond the edge of Los Angeles, 
incorporate themselves despite having a permanent adult population 
of ninety adults and a commuting workforce of over forty-eight 
thousand. This allows capital to monopolize land-use and tax 
resources, while draining Los Angeles of needed tax monies. 
Additionally, within these’ incorporated areas, tax money is 
redirected for urban -renewal, which means improvements in 
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industrial plants and warehouses, not public spending. Given shifts 
in the larger economy and the drive for profit, Vernon depends on 
ethnic-food processing and the disposal of toxic waste for its 
industrial operations. As a city, “Vernon annually emits, processes, 
or stores 27 million pounds of toxics—more than three times as 
much as the entire city of Los Angeles” (p. 196). The imported . 
work force for these incorporated industrial cities are exposed to 
these toxins and are paid such low wages that they qualify for 
public housing—if they are fortunate enough to receive assistance. 

Given the machinations of capital and its unavoidable 
contradictions, the population density of Los Angeles is increasing, 
yet public services and housing are declining. Unemployment 
continues to grow. Funds for public transportation are redirected 
for routes that do not serve the working class or are squandered by 
the corrupt Metropolitan Transportation Authority. Schools are 
contaminated with toxic materials and suffer from a lack of funds. 
At the same time, politicians fear the people within the cities and 
pander to the white population who fled to the suburbs. Urban 
space is privatized, leaving little to no room for the urban 
population to enjoy free recreation in parks. The public pays for the 
private sector to gentrify sections of the city, increasingly creating 
separate and unequal conditions between ethnic groups and classes. 
Davis warns that the ring of collapse is expanding as even suburbs 
compete for limited resources. This “deficit bomb” is “designed to 
hurt children....And like an actual nuclear device, it will continue to 
inflict damage on them for generations, since it entails a permanent 
reduction of education, health, and welfare entitlements” (p. 269). | 

This vision of social destruction and ecological suicide is also 
embodied by Las Vegas. Rapid, irrational, uncontrolled. growth has 
outstripped the “natural-resource infrastructure” of the southwest, 
while devouring water supplies with its hydro-fetish. The Southern 
Nevada Water Authority works to appropriate water from every 
source in the ‘region, attempting to divert water in the Virgin River 
(a tributary of the Colorado River) and stealing water from central 
Nevada where ranchers depend upon it for their operations. Working 
in unison with Los Angeles, Las Vegas hopes to restructure the 
dispersal of water, decreasing water supplies for agriculture to 
increase water reserves for corporate uses and the urban population. 
Already, Lake Mead, which serves as both a reservoir and waste 
water sink for the city, is contaminated with large quantities of 
toxic waste, pesticides, and industrial pollutants that threaten the 
health of those who consume its water (pp. 87-89). 
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Strip-mining and the burning of coal in pollution-spewing plants 
along the Colorado River supply the electric pulse of Las Vegas. The 
public pays higher rates for electricity, subsidizing the incessant use 
of electricity by the gaming industry. Davis explains that Las Vegas 
replicates the patterns of Phoenix and Los Angeles with its 
disregard for a water ethic, fragmented local government that is 
subservient to corporate planning, lack of public space, failure to 
account for conservation, disregard of zoning for natural disasters, 
dispersed land-use, dictatorship of the automobile, and acceptance 
of racial and economic inequality (p. 92). 

The actual city limits of Las Vegas only encompass one-third of 
the metropolitan population. Major areas, including the Strip, the 
airport, the University of Nevada, Las Vegas, and the Convention 
Center, belong to an unincorporated township. Yet, poverty and 
homelessness remain concentrated in the city, while vital tax 
resources are separated from the immediate social needs of the 
population. The Nevada Resort Association has successfully 
prevented money raised from hotel room taxes from going to fund 
local schools. Instead, this money is used to further private 
development of gaming facilities. Regressive sales taxes fund the 
construction of water systems, heavily utilized by private interests. 
Given the extensive stretches of vacant lots, which could be used as 
parks, the urban landscape is dominated by roads that drain the 
public sector through construction and maintenance. Segregation 
increasingly characterizes Las Vegas, as those who can afford to live 
in the suburbs that surround the city build walled subdivisions. 
Urban sprawl has razed the natural landscape, undermining the 
city’s protection from floods and fires, as buildings fill the 
floodplains and the fire-prone foothills. Davis describes the social 
organization of Las Vegas as environmental terrorism, guaranteed to 
devastate nature in the long run, while causing human suffering 
along the way. 

In 1898 Ebenezer Howard proposed building garden cities to 
alleviate the social ills of industrial cities and the declining 
population of the countryside. The new cities were to be integrated 
into the surrounding environment, ensuring that all wastes were 
recycled back to the land in order to maintain a sustainable 
relationship between society and nature. Howard hoped that garden 
cities would be part of a reform movement to reorganize the means 
of production and our interactions with nature. As Engels asserted 
in “The Part Played by Labour in the Transition from Ape to Man,” 
the contingent control of nature held by humanity must be within 
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the laws of nature. Otherwise, we threaten the foundation of our 
survival. 

In The Housing Question, Engels maintained that unemployment, 
squalor, and the overcrowding of big cities were tied to: the 
capitalist mode of production and only by abolishing capital could 
we bring forth the possibility. of rationally organized, healthy cities.. 
In this book, Davis -illuminates the continued course of. an 
environmentally and socially bankrupt , system of ` human, 
development. Cities are organized in accordance with the.anarchy of 
the market, generating the economic. inequality. and poverty. 
necessitated by capitalism. Capitálľ’s -interface with nature continues 
to increase the environmental crisis, as land is depleted: of its 
necessary resources and the carbon metabolism of the biosphere is 
transformed in ways that threaten to alter. the conditions. on earth 
in unimaginable. ways. ; | 

As the United States, continues to wage an ongoing v war - of. terror, 
and imperialism is openly celebrated-as a means to enforce global 
hegemony, Davis’ statement, “Every doomed people dreams of 
magical rebirth,” lingers in. the air (p. 24). Dead Cities. dismantles 
the illusions of an invulnerable empire by. exposing the battles waged 
against urban. populations and nature, culminating in social and. 
environmental destruction.,.Davis asserts that action, rather than 
dreams will be necessary to, avert the ecological crises ‘before us and 
to transform the economic system perpetuating human suffering. 
Fortunately, a radical opposition to capital is showing signs of life, 
creating an opportunity for us to transform dead cities into cities of 
pony a 
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Propaganda is, violence committed against the soul. Propaganda 
is not a substitute for violence, but one of its aspects. The two 
have identical. purposes of making men amenable to control from 
above. Terror and its display in propaganda go hand in hand....The 
_ superiority of National Socialist [Nazi] propaganda lies, in .the 
complete transformation of.culture into a. salable commodity. 


—Franz Neumann, Behemoth: ‘The Structure and Practice of 
National Socialism, 1942, pp. 436-37 
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Eddie J. Girdner | 
Duff Wilson, Fateful Harvest: The True Story of a Small Town, a 


. Global Industry, and a Toxic Secret (New York: HarperCollins, 
2001), 322 pages, hardcover $26, paperback $13.95. 


“The modus operandi is to lie and deny.”—Iom Witte 


Any food that we buy today may have been grown on land 
fertilized by hazardous waste, and may have absorbed toxic heavy 
metals from the soil, including lead, cadmium, mercury, and 
arsenic. There is simply no way one can know. But with hundreds of 
industries “recycling” their industrial waste as fertilizer to save the 
high-cost of storing it in a hazardous waste landfill, it is becoming 
more and more likely. A legal loophole in the United States allows 
industrial manufacturing companies to sell their waste to fertilizer 
companies and to dump millions of tons of hazardous waste directly 
on the land as fertilizer and soil amendments. When hazardous 
waste with “agronomic benefits” is used as a fertilizer on food 
crops, lawns, and gardens, it is no longer considered hazardous 
waste, but simply a “product.” In most states in the United States, 
there are no legal limits to the amount of toxic heavy metals from 
industrial wastes that fertilizer may contain and the farmers who | 
use it are not even told what inert ingredients are in the fertilizer. 
Inert hazardous materials are not listed on the label and for the 
most part, state and federal environmental agencies do not check 
the contents of fertilizers. Indeed recycling of hazardous waste into 
fertilizer is often recommended by state and federal authorities, 
including the U.S. Environmental Protection Agency (EPA). 

The Resource Conservation and Recovery Act (RCRA), passed 
into law in 1976, was meant to trace hazardous waste produced in 
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the United States from “cradle to grave,” monitoring the treatment, 
storage, transportation, and disposal of hazardous waste. But after 
the law was passed, the cost of disposal at hazardous waste 
landfills across the United States increased by some twenty times 
in the next few years and companies that stored their wastes in 
landfills faced future liabilities if the waste dump became a 
Superfund site. Companies were required to help pay for the cost of 
the cleanup. The slogan “reduce, reuse, recycle,” became a mantra at 
the EPA. More and more hazardous waste began going into other 
products, such as fuel, asphalt, cement, glass, and building 
materials. Used in these ways, de facto hazardous waste would be 
considered just another product. 

But there was another increasingly common use for waste, which 
was kept secret from the public. Companies could save millions of 
dollars on landfill costs, and enhance their bottom line, simply by 
recycling waste as fertilizer, dumping it on the fields where 
America’s food is grown. While some of the waste does contain 
small amounts of plant food, such as zinc, for the most part, this 
practice is simply a way for manufacturing industries to legally 
dump their toxic waste on America’s farmland, where it continues 
to accumulate in the soil and in some cases in the food itself. 
Multinational corporations are spreading this practice around the 
world, while very few people have even heard about it. 

Fateful Harvest is the story of a farming community in central 
Washington that is at the heart of the. nation’s food basket, 
producing potatoes, beans, peas, corn, and wheat, for restaurants 
and supermarkets all across America. A food processing firm in the 
town in the 1980s processed most of the french fries used by 
McDonald’s. Seattle Times investigative reporter, Duff Wilson, broke 
the story on July 3-4, 1997, with “Fear in the Fields: How 
Hazardous Wastes Become Fertilizer.” 

At the center of the story is Cenex, a subsidiary of Cenex/Land 
O’Lakes Company of Minneapolis, Minnesota, selling seed, fertilizer, 
fuel, animal feed, and pesticides in the small town of Quincy. It 
was said to be “the farmer’s best friend.” Farmers using Cenex 
fertilizer began to wonder why their crops were not doing well, and 
why their livestock were getting sick and dying. Patty Martin, who 
was later elected mayor of the town, became suspicious that the 
fertilizer from Cenex was contaminated with hazardous waste. 

The company had a holding pond near its plant in the town, 
where equipment used to apply fertilizer was washed down. 
Employees who worked in the area noticed that the level of the 
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material in the pond fluctuated, sometimes falling during the night. 
More material would be dumped into the pond the next day. Their 
suspicions increased when it became clear that liquid from the pond 
was being pumped into tankers and then spread onto local fields as 
liquid fertilizer. With their crops failing, some farmers began to 
take the suspicions about the fertilizer seriously. 

In the case of Dennis DeYoung, after a couple of bad crops, he 
could not make the mortgage payments on his land and the finance 
company threatened to foreclose. Cenex needed a place to dispose 
of the material in the holding pond. The company knew about 
DeYoung’s problems and rented a piece of his land where they 
could apply the material from the pond as fertilizer and save the 
cost of processing and dumping it into a hazardous waste landfill. 
The waste would be spread and ample amounts of water applied to 
the land until the waste had leached through the soil. The land was 
rendered practically barren for a few years but eventually came back 
as it was able to heal itself through the leaching. Sudan grass, 
which would barely grow on the toxic land, was planted to help 
draw up the toxic metals from the soil. 

What the Cenex pond actually contained was thirty-eight 
thousand gallons of a brew of fertilizer, pesticides, herbicides, and 
other chemicals. Proper disposal in a hazardous waste landfill 
would have cost $170,000. Pumping it on a farmer’s land, however, 
would bring a profit of $10,000, resulting in a saving to the company 
of some $180,000. This information was later discovered in the 
company’s records. What the local townspeople and suspicious 
farmers, who were losing their land, did not realize at the time, 
was that they were looking at just the tip of the iceberg. They did 
not know that what they were starting to discover was not 
something unusual but part of the system. It was going on all over 
the country—and around the world. 

Duff Wilson at the Seattle Times was contacted and began to 
work on the story. At first he was cautious about whether to take 
the suspicions of the local citizens seriously. Could it really be true 
that manufacturing industries in the United States were simply 
mixing their hazardous wastes into fertilizer that would be applied 
to land where the nation’s vegetables and other crops were grown? 
Waste containing heavy metals and cancer-causing dioxins should 
be put into hazardous waste landfills. This was a practice which 
seemed like it should be a criminal act, but was perfectly legal. The 
fact that it seemed so unbelievable was helping the companies get 
by with the practice. Who would believe that it was actually 
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happening? 

When the mayor brought up the topic at town meetings, the 
local townspeople, especially the business community, were worried 
that any publicity would cause a food. scare, similar to the one 
surrounding Alar, once widely sprayed on apples to prevent their 
falling from trees. Local apple growers lost millions of dollars when 
60 Minutes reported, in 1989, that the chemical was a carcinogen. 

As Wilson delved into the subject, he discovered that the 
suspicions of the local citizens were not unfounded. Further research 
revealed that the practice of recycling hazardous -waste into fertilizer 
began in the 1950s, when there were many toxic materials left over 
from the war. It began with shipyard waste, containing zinc, being 
used as fertilizer on apples. Of course, the waste also contained 
many toxic heavy metals. In succeeding years, recycling all kinds of 
waste into fertilizer would become standard operating procedure. 
After the passage of the RCRA act in the 1970s, which sent the cost 
of disposing hazardous waste soaring, the floodgates were opened 
for dumping hazardous waste disguised as fertilizer. The loophole 
in the law was a hidden goldmine for manufacturing industries and 
fertilizer companies throughout the United States and the world. As 
long as there was anything in the waste that could be counted as 
plant food everything else went along for the ride because there 
were no limits on what could be dumped in this way. 

In Oklahoma, a uranium processing plant disposed of low-level 
radioactive waste by spraying ten million gallons a year of the 
liquid toxic material on Bermuda grass which was used as grazing 
land. Near the site a frog with nine legs was found and a two- 
. nosed calf was born. There were 124 reported cases of cancer and 
_ birth defects near the toxic fields. 

In another case, wallboard from housing demolition was being 
recycled as -fertilizer. As it contained asbestos, it was defined as 
hazardous ‘waste, but the company saved forty-five dollars a ton by 
spreading iť as a soil amendment. Sold as “natural gypsum,” it 
contained calcium sulfate, asbestos, fiberglass, and heavy metals, 
including: high levels of atsenic, cadmium, mercury, and selenium. 

-A seemingly: ordinary product called “Nulife All Purpose Trace 
Elements,” purchased in a local hardware store was, in fact, highly 
toxic hazardous waste from the pollution control device of a steel 
- smelter, simply mixed with an acid’ and rolled into brown granules. 
"It was magically transformed’ into fertilizer. Steel smelters paid 
$100 to $200 a ton to get rid of the toxic waste and then it was 
sold: ‘over the counter in garden supply stores. The plant foods 
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listed included boron, copper, iron, manganese, molybdenum, and 
zinc. But not listed on the label was the fact that it contained 2490 
parts per million (ppm) of lead, 515 ppm nickel, and 86 ppm 
cadmium. It would have had to be sént to a hazardous waste 
landfill if not sold as a fertilizer. But in the United States, one 
could ‘simply buy it off the shelf where lawn and garden supplies 
were sold. ` 

Hundreds.of industries were found to be getting rid of their 
waste in this way. Not only did they save millions in disposal 
costs, the practice held down the cost of disposing of other 
hazardous wastes as it preserved space in hazardous waste landfills. 
Industries involved included steel smelters, battery recycling plants, 
parts manufacturers for aircraft, cement kilns, pulp mills, mining 
companies, the medical mausu ya aluminum industries, auto makers, 
and many others. 

Cadmium, to take just one toxic metal, is absorbed ick the 
roots of corn, lettuce, peas, and radishes. The amounts absorbed 
are not known and vary greatly, but it is especially dangerous on 
sandy and acidic soils. Some researchers say there is not a great 
danger as long as-the alkalinity of the soil is kept up. Once the pH 
falls, however, the metal begins to enter the roots of plants. 
_ Sometimes this even kills the crop. Exposure to cadmium can cause 
kidney. and liver damage, bone disease, emphysema, anemia, renal 
dysfunction, hypertension, cancer, and reproductive damage. In 
Quincy a common disease was idiopathic pulmonary fibrosis, a lung 
disease, possibly caused by beryllium in the waste from the Hanford 
Nuclear Reservation. Citizens suspected the waste was being - 
dumped. into fertilizer as the facility was just down the road from 
the town. There has been a. significant rise in childhood illness and 
‘cancers in the United States since thé 1980s. : 

. Wilson found that some of the major” establishment 
environmental organizations. in the United States had made a deal 
with manufacturing industries over recycling. The tradéoff was that - 
environmental organizations, would go along, with using hazardous 
- waste as fertilizer if the industries would agree to support the 
recycling of- aluminum; , paper, plastic, and other materials from 
household solid.waste. Even if materials. recycling was not initially 
profitable, the industries would. save millions of dollars in landfill 
disposal costs of their hazardous wastes, escape Superfund liability, 
and eventually even make.profits on materials recycling as markets - 
‘developed. So`the envitonmental organizations, for the most part, 
did. not dobby. for controls ‘on fertilizer. True, the government was 
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not doing its job. But neither were the environmental organizations, 
some of whom were in bed with the dirty industries. 

In spite of efforts by Greenpeace, and many other. non- 
governmental organizations, to control the international trade in 
hazardous wastes, a number of countries, namely, Australia, Canada, 
Germany, Japan, the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States, staunchly defend the practice. This is highly relevant 
when it is realized that hazardous waste is being redefined. as 
fertilizer and shipped around the world. Globally, the fertilizer 
industry has sales of some $60 billion annually. How much of this 
is de facto hazardous waste is not known. Nor is it known how 
much of the toxics actually end up in our food, regardless of what 
country we live in. 

A few companies, like Monsanto, say they have quit the practice 
of dumping their hazardous waste into fertilizer, but it seems to be 
more out of the fear of liability in lawsuits than a genuine concern 
about people’s health. This is a very serious issue and very little is 
known about the actual implications of this practice in terms of 
people’s health around the globe. Fateful Harvest is a gripping story. 
We are indebted to the author and the people of Quincy for bringing 
this immoral and scandalous practice to light. Federal and state 
regulatory agencies are generally captives of powerful industries in 
the United States and do not have the power to protect people’s 
health, even when scientists on their staff feel strongly that there 
should be greater regulation. As this story clearly shows, it is up to 
the people to find out what is going on and demand that their food 
be free of toxics that are killing them and their children. 


Crs 

Out in the west, words such as enviro-wackos are popularized 
by rightwing radio hosts such as ex-Watergate conspirator Gordon 
Liddy, who passes on to his millions of listeners the message that 
global warming is a lie. “I commute in a three-quarter-ton capacity 
Chevrolet Silverado HD,” he swanked in his latest book. “Four- 
wheel drive, off-road equipped, extended curb pickup truck, 
powered by a 300hp, overhead valve, turbo supercharged diesel 
engine with 520 lb-feet of torque...It has lights all over it so 
everyone can see me coming and get out of the way. If someone in a 
little government-mandated car hits me, it is all over—for him.” 

Fuel economy in American vehicles hit a 22-year low in 2002. 
—Matthew Engel, “The Road to Ruin,” 
The Guardian, October 24, 2003 
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Language Reveals All 


Heinz L. Kretzenbacher 


Victor Klemperer, The Language of the Third Reich: LTI, Lingua 
Tertii Imperii—A Philologist’s Notebook, trans. Martin Brady 
(New York and London: Continuum Books, 2002), 306 pages, 
paperback $29.95. 


People are forever quoting Talleyrand’s remark that language is 
only there in order to hide the thoughts of the diplomat (or for 
that matter of any other shrewd and dubious person). But in fact 
the very opposite is true. Whatever it is that people are determined 
to hide,, be it only from others, or from themselves, even things 
they carry around unconsciously—language reveals all [...]; what a 
man says may be a pack of lies—but his true self is laid bare for 
all to see in the style of his utterances (pp. 10-11). 


Habent.sua fata libelli (books have their own destinies), however, 
in the linguistics section of academic libraries, one seldom comes 
across a book that has no less than a threefold link with destiny. 

Published in 1946 in what was then the Soviet-occupied part of 
Germany, The Language of the Third Reich consists of excerpts 
from the diary Victor Klemperer kept during a murderously insane 
time as a means of keeping sane. Its immediate appeal and eminent 
readability after almost sixty years lie in its deeply personal 
character. 

The Language of the Third Reich is directly linked to the 
destiny of its author, whose individuality and very human birthright 
were denied him as they were denied all Jews wherever the hand of 
the Nazi Empire reached. It was only because of the Nazis’ 
classification of his marriage as a “privileged mixed marriage,” that 
Klemperer was spared the extreme of man-made destiny suffered by 
millions of other Jews. At the very end of the Third Reich, when 
even the last surviving Jews were expecting to be transported to the 
extinction camps of the Nazi death industry, Klemperer was spared 
once more; in the chaos that followed the allied bombing raids on 


Heinz L. Kretzenbacher, born in Graz, Austria, is a linguist teaching as a 
senior lecturer at the Department of German and Swedish Studies at Melbourne’ 
University, Melbourne, Australia. | 

This essay is adapted from a discussion on March 22, 2003, with Jill Kitson 
on Lingua Franca, an Australian Broadcasting Corporation program. 
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Dresden in February 1945, he and his wife, Eva, escaped in the mass 
exodus of refugees from the city. 

Beyond the individual testimony of a great human Hing keeping 
alive individuality, independence of thought, and humanity through 
the darkest years, the book and its author are linked’ to German and 
European historical destiny in two more ways. For decades, the 
reception of the book in postwar Germany was.clearly divided along 
the line that divided Germany until 1989. While it was warmly 
received and valued in East Germany for its classical‘ analysis of 
Nazi newspeak, in West Germany the book was regarded as an 
unwelcome reminder of the Federal Republic’s haste to be done. 
with exorcising the past, a reminder from Eastern Germany at that. 
German-speaking Austria and politically neutral Switzerland joined 
in the silence about Klemperer’s book. So, while in Eastern Europe 
it never ceased to be read as a classic text on political abuse of 
language, the book’s discovery in the West had to wait until the 
generation of the 1968 student revolt. 

The third tie linking the destiny of the book and that of its 
author to the destiny of German and European history, is the 
obvious German-ness of the author as a person and as a scholar. In 
himself; Klemperer gave the lie to the Nazis’ claim that Jews were 
not part of the German history of ideas, an insult he refused to 
dignify with serious discussion. 

Instead, he went to great lengths to diow that long before Ge 
Nazis looted Europe, they looted European thinking for the unsavory 
hotchpotch they came to call their Weltanschauung, their ideology: 
from the anti-Semitism of the Frenchman Count Gobineau and the 
Englishman Houston Stewart Chamberlain, to the idolizing of 
modern technology and the mass psychology of Italian Futurismo 
and fascism. Klemperer’s identification with what he considers “the 
real Germany” goes so far that he dismisses Hitlerism as an 
outgrowth of Austrian nineteenth century anti-Semitism and, 
therefore, as not really German. What a moving glimpse this is into 
the brief time when there was no awkwardness in the juxtaposition 
“a German Jew” or “a Jewish German.” The epigraph of Klemperer’s 
book, Franz Rosenzweig’s epithet, “Language is more than blood,” 
makes us think about the curse of a century when blood was given 
so much more importance than language, a century that seemingly 
just refuses to end. 

Central to Klemperer’s endeavor is the question: How and to 
what extent can immersion in a completely manipulated system of 
language—along with other symbolic systems—poison the everyday 
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thinking and speaking of ordinary people? He is amazed by the 
spread of Nazi terminology, and by the willingness of people to 
believe Nazi propaganda, particularly those who are not themselves 
Nazis. Among the uneducated as well as the highly educated, among 
people who lost everything to Hitler’s war, even among fellow 
Jewish victims of the Nazis, he encounters a large amount of 
vocabulary that he traces: back to official Nazi use, plus a deep 
conviction, right up to the end, that Hitler is going to turn around 
the obviously lost war. In the afterword, Klemperer even takes a 
sharp look at himself and asks whether he himself had been immune 
to the generalizations of “the other” that Nazi propaganda had 
drummed into péople. 

Klemperer was not a novelist, or else he miei have written his 
own version of George Orwell’s 1984. He was not even a linguist, in 
the strict sense of the word, or else he might have produced a 
rather dry treatise on vocabulary. Klemperer, the’ philologist, the- 
eminent scholar of the French Enlightenment, tackled the question 
with the tools he had at hand. LTI, the abbreviation of “Lingua 
Tertii Imperii,” (Latin for: Language of the Third Reich), was. the 
code name for his notes during the Nazi years. LTI—Lingua Tertii 
Imperii: A Philologist’s Notébook is consequently the original title 
of his book. . 

Deprived, among so many other things, of any access to libraries 
and even to newspapers as a Jew, Klemperer started to analyze his 
everyday impressions from his intimate knowledge of the rationalist 
tradition of the Enlightenment and European literature of the 
Classic and Romantic periods. His main hypothesis is derived from 
Friedrich Schiller’s idea of “Sprache, die ftir dich dichtet und 
denkt,” (“language that writes and thinks for you.”) His material is 
everything he can get access to, such as scraps of newspapers he 
gets as wrapping paper or is given by his wife, who is also able to 
borrow some books from the libraries locked to him. 

From the kitsch of personal announcements to speeches by the 
Nazi elite, from personal communications to official posters, nothing 
is irrelevant: to him. His respect belongs to everyone who manages 
to rescue their own humanity through an inhumane time, from 
fellow forcéd laborers from all walks of life to fellow academics. 
His contempt belongs to active Nazis, from those who are brutal 
and stupid to those who are educated and cynical. Klemperer 
particularly despises Nazi scholars and academics. Joseph Goebbels, 
the minister for Volksaufklarung und Propaganda, (popular 
enlightenment and propaganda)—whose PhD degree is always 
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printed before his name, in order to give academic respectability to 
his wildest lies—is singled out as the main perpetrator in the 
Nazis’ violation of the German language. 

Each of the thirty-six mostly short chapters of the book is a 
comment on a different aspect of linguistic manipulation of ordinary 
people’s thought by LTI. In each, Klemperer links astute observation 
.of manipulated and manipulating language to personal remarks and 
reminiscences. 

Now to some examples of those chapters that start from actual 
buzz-words and keywords of LTI: 

“Aufziehen” is a German verb with a neutral technical meaning 
such as “winding up a mechanical toy or a clock.” Jemanden 
aufziehen can also mean “to pull someone’s leg.” Chapter 7 analyzes 
how this verb was hijacked by the Nazis and given the completely 
new meaning of “setting up something on a grand scale.” This new 
meaning of the verb aufziehen survived the Third Reich and has ever 
since been a seemingly harmless exaggeration for any event that is 
planned and performed on a grand scale. Nazi use of language 
survived Nazi rule. 

Much more obvious in its manipulative intention is the emphasis 
the Nazis put on the adjective fanatisch (fanatical). Throughout the ~ 
Nazi period, fanatisch kept the connotation of blind irrationality it 
had since the Enlightenment, while being turned into a positive 
word. Thus to Klemperer, the ubiquitous use of fanatisch and 
Fanatismus (fanaticism) in LTI is much more than just an element 
of a pompous and threatening vocabulary; it signifies the Nazis’ 
contempt for rationality and their idolizing of pseudo-religious 
blind faith. 

Another example is Chapter 33: “Gefolgschaft,” literally meaning 
“group of followers.” This medieval term with feudal overtones was 
used in the Nazi vocabulary to refer to any entourage, but more 
specifically to the workforce or staff of a particular employer. By 
exchanging contemporary industrial relations terms such as 
Belegschaft, Arbeitnehmer or Angestellte for Gefolgschaft, each and 
every workplace was transformed into a little Third Reich of its 
own, reflecting the relationship between Fuhrer and Gefolgschaft, 
“leader and followers,” a thousandfold. Most official and 
bureaucratic titles were given new forms that sounded as though 
they came straight out of a Richard Wagner opera: Rechtswahrer 
(keeper of the law) for instance, replaced Rechtsanwalt (lawyer). A 
whole system of rules and regulations that had been developed 
since the eighteenth century to govern a rational civil state was 
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toppled by the invention of pseudo-Old Germanic titles and 
expressions that were both symptoms and TPO of the triumph 


- of instinct over reason. 


The best line of defense the human mind has against the 
manipulative use of language, Klemperer reminds us, is clear 
thinking and the critical appraisal of language, a point he makes 
implicitly in his preface, entitled “Heroism.” 

Klemperer attributes true heroism to those who defended their 
own humanity and that of their fellow humans against a seemingly 
invincible force of published opinion, those such as his own wife 
who were not corruptible even through the twelve years of Nazi 
rule. Thus he makes the best use of philology one can make. By 
means of linguistic analysis, he proves that whatever the use of the 
word might have been in Nazi Germany, by its general meaning, 
heroism is always individual and never collective, as are, by 
extension, guilt or innocence. l 

Klemperer even disproves the extreme interpretation of his own 
premise that language thinks for you, by showing how the power of 
manipulated language can be destroyed by ordinary common sense. 
He tells us of a friend who took great consolation from reading the 
official German reports of the African battlefield in December 1941 
against their own spin. 


‘They are having a terrible time in Africa, he says. ‘They write: 
“Our troops who are fighting heldenhaft (heroically).” Heldenhaft 
sounds like an obituary, you can be sure of that.’* 


Commonsense and critical appraisal of official language, that is 
not a bad guide Klemperer offers us in these times. 





* This is my translation of the passage. Brady’s, which renders heldenhaft as 
“valiantly,” loses some of the original irony. Given that Klemperer entitles his 
introductory chapter “Heroismus” (faithfully translated “heroism” by Brady) and 
that Klemperer deals with the etymology of the Greek Aeros and the respective 
German Heros or Held, Brady’s sudden, and in this chapter unique, translation of 
heldenhaft as “valiantly” seems an odd choice. 
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The Tragedy of Rwanda 


Lukin Robinson 


"Mahmood Mamdani, When Victims Become Killers: Colonialism, 
_ Nativism, and the Genocide in Rwanda (Princeton University 
Press, 2001), 384 pages, paperback $16.95. . 


- Linda Melvern, A People Betrayed: The Role af the West in 
Rwanda’s Genocide (London and New York: Zed Books, 2000); 
288 pages, ORENS iad 95, a $19.95.. | 


In iwa in for vere of 1994, as many as a million people 
were massacred in a well prepared and organized orgy of killing 
amounting to genocide. Seldom in recorded history. has there been ` 
such a concentrated frenzy of mass murder of innocent people. How 
could such a thing have happened? Who was. responsible? Could it 
have been prevented and why wasn’t it? These quéstions are the . 
subject of the two books under review. ` 

© Linda Melvern’s book deals with all three questions, ‘Mahmood 
Mamdani’s deals mostly with the first. Melvern is an English 
journalist and author. Mamdani was born and brought up in Uganda 
and is now a professor and the director of the Institute of African 
Studies at Columbia University. The style of each book reflects the 
profession of its author. 

' A Canadian, General Roméo Dallaire, is the hero of the Rwandan 
tragedy. He was the commander of the UN peacekeeping force sent 
to Rwanda in 1993. There are a few other heroes as well, but mostly 
the genocide’is a story of. hatred, slaughter, unimaginable horror, 
fear, cowardice and betrayal. It is one of the great crimes: of .the 
last century. It is also the great unacknowledged scandal of the 
Clinton administration. 

Rwanda is a small, landlocked country in Central Africa, with 
seven.to eight million people. It is all hills, mountains, and valleys. 
It was in Rwanda that Diane Fossey studied the mountain gorillas 
and tried at the cost of her life to protect them from poachers. It 
has no railways, but passable roads. The people are overwhelmingly 
rural and make their living from the land, as owners, herdsmen or 
peasants. Most of them are also poor. 

Unlike many African countries, Rwanda’s people all speak the 
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same language and, until the advent of the Catholic Church, shared 
the same religion and told the same ancestral stories. But, when the 
Europeans arrived at the end of the nineteenth century, Rwandans 
were divided into three castes: the Tutsi, the Hutu, and a tiny 
minority of Twa. 

The Tutsis, accounting for 14 percent of the population, were the 
rulers, the Hutu, accounting for 85 percent, were the ruled, and the 
Twa were’ the remaining 1 percent. The Tutsis owned the land and . 
raised cows. The more cows a Tutsi owned, the greater his wealth 
and power and the higher his status in the ruling hierarchy. The 
Hutu cultivated the land and were in effect serfs of the Tutsi lords, 
to, whom they had to give part of their harvest in return for 
protection and the use of a cow. As long as the population was 
small, this system was stable, although oppressive. 

But as the population grew, trouble developed. More Tutsis 
meant more cows, taking up more and more of the land and 
pressing irreconcilably on the land needed by the growing number 
of Hutu for cultivation. Just as the livelihood of the Hutu majority 
was threatened, so was the power of. the Tutsi minority. The conflict 
came to a head in the 1950s. 

The first European to set foot in Rwanda was the German Count 
G. A. von Gétzen. He arrived in 1894. In 1885, the Berlin Conference 
had “awarded” Rwanda to Germany—without consulting or even 
informing the Rwandans. In 1918 Rwanda:-and its neighbor Burundi 
were awarded to Belgium as a mandate under the League. of Nations 
and later the United Nations. With the Belgians came the Catholic 
Church. It gathered many adherents and became a pillar of the 
combined Belgian and Tutsi rule. When, in the 1950s, movements of 
national liberation from colonialism took hold in Africa as they had 
elsewhere, the Tutsis began to agitate against Belgian authority. 
Hoping to maintain its position, Belgium switched its support to 
the Hutu, who were allowed to take power in 1959 in a bloody 
revolution. The underdog became the top dog. There were 
widespread massacres of Tutsis, as well as the first wave of Tutsis 
fleeing in fear of their lives into neighboring countries, especially 
Uganda to the north and Burundi to the south, where Tutsis still 
held power. They were followed by many thousands more. This was 
the beginning of the descent to genocide. 

Mamdani sets out three identities: cultural, market-based, and 
political. By political, he means a person’s ethnic or racial identity 
as defined by the state. He. considers political identity to be 
primary, so that the key difference between Tutsi and Hutu was 
their ethnic or supposed racial origin. He argues against the 
opposite tendency “to see political identity as derivative of either 
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market-based or cultural identities” (p. 21). But, however important 
it may be in itself, political identity is also the door to economic 
opportunity. Thus: “The key socioeconomic right is the right to use 
land as a source of livelihood.” This right is “not accessed 
individually but by virtue of membership in the ethnic 
-community..The link between political violence and social 
redistribution has been key to revolutionary politics everywhere” 
(pp. 29, 201). So it was in Rwanda. “Political” and “market-based” 
identities were inseparable. Colonialism made use of both. Hence, 
“the Rwandan genocide needs to be thought through within the 
logic of colonialism” (p. 9). 

The Belgian colonial administration’ displaced the native king as 
the symbol of national authority and made the local chiefs, all of 
whom were Tutsi, their agents of government, solely responsible to 
the central administration and ending any form of accountability to 
their communities. The colonial administration, together with the 
Catholic Church, also promoted the myth that the Tutsi were of 
Hamitic origin and were therefore descended from a superior, partly 
Caucasian race who had come to Rwanda centuries ago from the 
northeast—Ethiopia and southern Sudan. The administration thus 
changed the difference between the Tutsi and the Hutu from an 
ethnic to a racial one. This was confirmed in the identity card 
issued to each person which “classified the entire population as 
Tutsi, Hutu or Twa.” Tutsi power and privilege was thus identified 
with race, foreign versus indigenous, non-native versus native. The 
Tutsi were exalted as superior, the Hutu branded as inferior. As 
Mamdani explains, the change was crucial and disastrous.’ 

To make things worse, Belgian rule was the harshest the Hutu 


remembered ever having endured. The power of the chiefs was. 


reinforced; the administration. of “customary” law became stricter as 
well as arbitrary; state and church taxes were increased, and more 
and more unpaid, forced labor was required for a growing variety of 
purposes. Finally, because famines were frequent, the peasants were 
required to grow famine-resistant but protein-deficient crops plus 
coffee, which was the country’s main export and was required to 
pay for “development.” The agents for all this oppression were the 
Tutsi chiefs, who were happy to believe in the myth of their 
superiority. The Hutu had their own reasons for believing the myth; 
it added acid to their hatred. 

The revolution of 1959, leading to independence in 1962, changed 
the state’s top personnel from Tutsi to Hutu. But the new regime 
failed to change much else. The Tutsis retained their position in the 
lower ranks of government; they continued to run the church and 
church education and most of the non-agricultural economy. In 
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short, they continued to dominate so-called civil society. The 
gradually developing Hutu elite, in particular the students vainly 
looking for jobs, became increasingly dissatisfied. 

In July 1973, the relatively moderate Hutu government was 
overthrown and the head of the Rwandan army (General Juvenal 
Habyarimana) became president. The new government at first sought 
- accommodation with the Tutsi. It changed the designation of the 
Tutsi back from racial to ethnic and wanted to give them a place in 
Rwandan society in proportion to their number, i.e. 14 percent. This 
meant quotas throughout the government, the church, and the 
economy. The Tutsi naturally did not see this “accommodation” as a 
blessing. Thousands lost their jobs, and the tensions arising from 
enforcing the quotas made many fear for their safety; thousands 
fled. From their point of view, democracy for the Hutu meant 
despotism for them. 

But a drive to exclude the Tutsi won out. In particular, the 
president’s wife, Agathe Kazinga, her three brothers, and their 
cronies gained increasing power and appropriated—actually stole— 
privatized state property. The regime became a dictatorship, which 
the Tutsi, together with a small but growing number of the Hutu 
majority, opposed. The economy also turned sour. There were 
recurring droughts and famines, the price of coffee collapsed, and a 
structural adjustment program (SAP) imposed by the IMF was the 
last straw. 

Many Tutsi fled to refugee camps in Uganda, seeing no hope 
under the new regime. The early refugees wanted above all to go 
back home and, together with the new generation growing up 
without hope or prospects, they turned increasingly to armed 
struggle. At first there were only small groups of so-called 
terrorists, but eventually a powerful force was built up under. the 
leadership of what called itself the Rwandan Patriotic Front (RPF). 
It had the support of the Ugandan government, which wanted the 
refugees out. Every incursion into Rwanda led to renewed Tutsi 
massacres and new waves of refugees, and each of these in turn 
lead to an increase in the determination of the RPF and the strength 
of its army. 

In 1990, the RPF forces embarked on a full-scale invasion. They 
saw themselves as liberators; but most Hutu feared and hated them 
as returning oppressors. When in 1993 the RPF reached the 
outskirts of the capital, Kigali, President Habyarimana appealed to 
his friend President Mitterrand of France—a bad man if ever there 
was one—who quickly sent a contingent of French paratroopers. The 
RPF could easily have beaten the Rwandan army, but French 
paratroopers were something else. The result was a stand-off. 
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During these years Agathe Kazinga and her clique began to 
advocate for the extermination of the Tutsi, as well as of all Hutu 
opposed to the increasingly corrupt and oppressive dictatorship. A 
new radio station was established to spew hatred and prepare the 
Hutu population for the genocide. More arms and ammunition were 
bought from abroad, mostly from Egypt, and Rwanda became the 
third largest African importer of weapons. The army was expanded 
from five thousand to twenty-eight thousand men and was trained 
by the French. A new militia, the Interahamwe, crazed with racism, 
was organized throughout the country. Together with the 
Presidential Guard and the army, it took a leading part in the 
genocide. The hate broadcasts and calls for the extermination of the ~ 
Tutsis became more frequent and vicious; arms were stockpiled and, 
when the time came, were openly distributed to the waiting killers. 
The slaughter was planned and organized at the top, and was 
systematically carried out. Lists of people to be killed were drawn 
up. Every Hutu was encouraged to take part. Hundreds of thousands 
did. The preparations for the coming slaughter were well known 
and reported many times in the foreign press. Repeated warnings 
were sent to the Belgian, French, and U.S. governments, and later 
also to the UN. No one would ever be able to plead ignorance. 

In the evening of April 6, 1994, the president’s plane was shot 
down as it approached the Kigali airport. The president and his 
advisers were returning from a meeting intended to ensure the 
implementation of the Arusha Accords—the peace agreement 
between the government and the RPF reached the previous summer. 
The genocide began the next day. It lasted one hundred days. Most 
of the victims were Tutsi, but Hutu relatives, friends, and political 
moderates were not spared either. 

Both books describe what happened in horrifying detail. There 
was no effort to keep the genocide secret or hidden. It was not 
carried out in death camps and gas chambers in remote areas. It 
was all done in the open and publicly, in the streets and public 
buildings, with clubs, knives, and machetes, as often as with guns. 
It could be seen and heard everywhere. Churches, schools, and 
hospitals, where people gathered thinking they would be safe, were 
instead the scene of. wholesale massacres; hundreds and probably 
thousands were burned alive. 

The ten Belgian peacekeepers sent to protect the prime minister 
were taken prisoner and murdered. So was the prime minister and 
her husband, the president of the Constitutional Court, and every 
member of the proposed broad-based transitional government called 
for under the Arusha Accords, as well as political leaders, 
. government officials, and every priest, doctor, lawyer, teacher, 
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student, and, journalist, whether Tutsi or Hutu, known to be 


` opposed to the dictatorship. Trying to help those in danger was to 


risk, and for many to lose, one’s life. 

Most astonishing of all, doctors and nurses as well as priests, 
nuns, and teachers took an dctive part in the slaughter, including 
the murder of their own Tutsi colleagues. All were prime enthusiasts 
of the genocide. Mamdani writes: “How could it be that most 
massacres of the genocide took place in churches? How could all 
these institutions that we associate with nurturing life—not only 
churches, but schools and even hospitals—be turned into places 
where life was taken with impunity and facility?” A doctor reported 
that “some of the most horrific massacres occurred in maternity 
clinics, where people gathered in the belief that no one would kill 
mothers and new born babies” (p. 227). 

Tutsi women and the children of mixed marriages v were killed by 
their husbands and fathers. A survivor told of Hutu men who were 
“forced to kill their Tutsi wives before they got to kill anyone else. 
One man tried to refuse. He was told he must choose between his 
wife and himself. He chose to save his own life. Another man 
rebuked him for having killed his Tutsi wife. That man was also 


killed” (p. 4). 


_ The Rwandan army was finally routed in July 1994 and the 
genocide came to an end. But the victorious RPF took over a ravaged 
and ruined country. The government buildings were in a shambles, 
there were no chairs, no desks, no paper, no telephones, nothing. 
The streets of the capital were almost empty. Sixty percent of the 
population was either dead or displaced. The flood of Hutu, fleeing 


the country as well as their own guilt and fear of revenge, “broke 


all refugee records; it was the fastest and largest exodus ever 
recorded. In two days, about one million people crossed into Zaire. 
According to one observer, it was as though the whole country was 
emptying” (Melvern, pp. 217-18). 

And suddenly, when the flood began, the so-called international 
community and the media opened their eyes and saw that a new 
humanitarian crisis was in the making, although refusing to see that 
it was a consequence of the genocide which they had done so little 
to prevent or stop. Having turned their backs on the Tutsi and Hutu 
moderates when they were being slaughtered, they now overflowed 
with sympathy and help for their killers. The United States allocated 
$300-400 million for humanitarian aid, with up to four thousand 
troops and hundreds of civilian relief workers. They arrived within 
three days and began distributing fresh water and food to the 
refugees. How easily it could have been done four months earlier! 

The flood of refugees led to further disasters. The Hutu killer- 
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leaders among the refugees terrorized and made life hell for 
everyone else, so much so that some relief agencies had to leave. 
The remnants of the Rwandan army and militia were-merged and 
slowly rearmed. They then began incursions into Rwanda, killing 
and pillaging at random and boasting that they would reconquer the 
whole country. They also got involved in Zaire’s civil war, which 
eventually drew in several other central and southern African 
countries and has cost up to three million lives. Recovery and 
reconstruction in Rwanda proceeded at a snail’s pace. Outside help 
was—and still is—a mere fraction of what was needed. It is easy to 
apologize after the event, as President Clinton did when he visited 
Rwanda. What the people have needed since the genocide, but did 
not get, is generous and disinterested aid in rebuilding their ruined 
country. 

A shortcoming of Mamdani’s book is his treatment of the 
question: could the genocide have been prevented? He quotes the 
opinion of a United States Agency for International Development 
official that “it would have been virtually impossible to do anything 
under the circumstances,” but admits that General Dallaire thought 
otherwise. He says,“Many were killed right in front of UN troops, 
who just stood by and let it happen,” without mentioning that, 
under instructions from UN headquarters in New York, they were 
forbidden to intervene if it meant using force. His disinterest in the 
international betrayal of Rwanda is illustrated by his single reference 
to General Dallaire, whose name he misspells and whom he refers 
to as “the Belgian commander in charge of UN forces in Rwanda” 
(emphasis added). In contrast, Linda Melvern marshals the evidence 
which amply justifies the title of her book.? 

If Mitterand had not sent French paratroopers to support the 
government when the RPF was about to take Kigali, the RPF would 
have won in 1993. A year later the French intervened again to 
protect the fleeing ragtag of the Rwandan army and helped it to 
escape into Zaire. The French bear a heavy responsibility. 

Under the Arusha Accords of 1993 to end the civil war, a UN 
peacekeeping force was to be sent to Rwanda to observe and help 
the parties carry out the agreement. The trouble was that the 
Rwandan government had no intention of carrying them out. On the 
other hand, the UN force approved by the Security Council was 
given only a peacekeeping mandate. This assumed that both sides 
wanted the accords to succeed and needed only some help in 
resolving differences. The peacekeeping mandate was thus based on 
an illusion. It also had a low priority in New York. It did not take 
General Dallaire long to realize this. He at first asked for a 
minimum of 4,500 troops. The Security Council cut this down to 
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2,400. They were under-equipped, and many units had only one or 
two days’ water supply and rations, about twenty rounds of 
ammunition for each soldier and practically no reserves of fuel. The 
timorous officials in New York kept General Dallaire under constant 
restraining instructions and he was not allowed to intervene with 
force when the genocide began. And when the ten Belgian 
peacekeepers were killed, Belgium recalled its entire contingent of 
1,000 men. Thereupon Britain and the United States proposed that 
all peacekeepers be withdrawn. A “compromise” was eventually 
reached; the Security Council agreed that 270 would be left. Dallaire 
defied the council and kept 456. Even so, this was hardly more than 
a token force. The exterminators in Rwanda concluded that they 
had a free hand to do as they pleased, which they did. 

Meanwhile, Belgium, France, and Italy sent troops, but under 
orders to rescue Europeans only. Rwandan staff of foreign embassies 
and aid agencies were left behind. This made it plain that foreign 
lives were valuable, Rwandan lives were not. In authorizing the 
peacekeepers to use force if necessary to help the evacuation, but 
not to protect Rwandans, UN headquarters expressed the same 
view. It was a flagrant betrayal. Dallaire was bitter: “We were left 
to fend for ourselves with neither mandate nor supplies,...an 
inexcusable apathy by sovereign states that make up the UN that is 
completely beyond comprehension and moral acceptability” (Melvern, 
pp. 147-48). | 

At every point, the United States blocked effective UN action 
and obstructed every preventive measure, with the detestable 
Madeleine Albright taking the lead and public responsibility for 
_Clinton’s political cowardice. The governments of Belgium, England, 
and France were not far behind. The excuse that no troops were 
available is false. Troops to rescue foreigners were sent within a 
couple of days, and later, troops—French troops in particular—were 
promptly sent to protect the fleeing refugees from the pursuing RFP. 
After the Belgium contingent was withdrawn, Ghana offered to 
increase its contingent and ten other countries offered troops, but 
they lacked weapons; these could easily have been supplied by the 
rich countries with ample stocks and money. There were no offers. 
More than criminal negligence, this amounted to knowingly 
encouraging the killers by allowing them a free hand. 

Linda Melvern writes: “Dallaire had trained and risen through 
the ranks of an army proud of its tradition of peacekeeping. He was 
a committed internationalist and had first hand experience of UN 
missions. He was a hard worker. And he was obstinate” (p. 83). But 
nothing had prepared him for what he was compelled to witness 
but not allowed to prevent in Rwanda. When he returned to 
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Canada, he suffered prolonged and disabling trauma, from which he 
has now recovered and has become a powerful voice of conscience. 

We must not forget the background and circumstances of the 
chicken-hearted perfidy of the governments which allowed the 
genocide to happen. This was not the first example of such behavior, 
nor will it be the last. The current policy in the “war on terrorism” 
and against Iraq is but the latest in a long line of imperialist 
villainy and crime. To know of this behavior, and to be angered by 
it, is to oppose it. Mamdani’s book, as he himself says, is mainly 
for specialists in area studies and as such is valuable. Linda 
Melvern’s book is an exemplary piece of political history, and is for 
everyone. 


Notes 


l Linda Melvern writes: “The idea that Hutu and Tutsi were distinct 
ethnic groups appears to have originated with the colonial agent and 
celebrated ‘explorer John Hanning Speke, who ‘discovered’ and named 
Lake Victoria in 1859....[He] theorized that in this part of Central 
Africa there was a superior race, which differed from the common 
order of natives....The Tutsi ruling classes were thought to have come 
from further north, perhaps Ethiopia, and were more closely related to 
the ‘noble Europeans’ ” (p. 8). See Mamdani, p. 23. See also Ryszard | 
Kapuscinski, “A Lecture on Rwanda” in The Shadow of the Sun (New 
York: Knopf, Vintage Books, 2002). “Only one group inhabits Rwanda, 
the Banyarwanda, a single nation divided into three castes; the Tutsi 
cattle owners, the Hutu farmers and the Twa labourers and servants” 
(p. 165). Kapuscinski’s lecture is an eloquent and moving summary of 
the background and events of the genocide, although regrettably it 
does not deal with the role of West. 

2. There is another account of the Rwanda tragedy for which two 
Canadians can.take a great deal of credit. In 1997, the Organization for 
African Unity (OAU) appointed an International. Panel of Eminent 
Persons to report on what had happened. Stephen Lewis was a 
member of the Panel and Gerald Caplan was its principal writer and 
author of the report; Rwanda—The Preventable Genocide. It confirms 
all the main facts and conclusions of Linda Melvern’s book and carries 
the story of the resulting upheavals in Central Africa forward for the 
following five years. It is unsparing in its criticism’and condemnation 
of the UN, the United States, France, Belgium, and others responsible 
for what happened, all the more remarkable because it has the 
authority of the eleven panelists from four continents who signed it. 
Unfortunately, copies of the report are as scarce as hens’ teeth and 
practically impossible to get, except perhaps from the OAU. 
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_ On October 27, 2003, the New York Times ran a guest column on its 
Op-Ed. page by David L. Kirp entitled “How Much for That Professor?” 
The piece, which was about universities spending big bucks to get 
professors with star power, focused in its opening and closing paragraphs 
on the case of Niall Ferguson, described as “the most widely discussed 
and controversial British historian of his generation.” Last winter, New 
York University successfully recruited Ferguson away from Oxford 
University with promises of big money and reduced teaching 
responsibilities. Barely six months ‘later Harvard lured Ferguson away 
from New York University with an offer of even bigger rewards. 

. What makes Ferguson such a hot commodity—one so coveted by 
universities: engaged in this kind of competitive bidding? Kirp’s Op-Ed 
piece offers no clue. If Ferguson were a leftist scholar it would have been 
standard practice for the New York Times to have ensured that he was 
identified as such. Instead, Ferguson (who regularly writes for the New 
York Times) is described as “controversial.” 

Ferguson’s reputation in the United States is derived first and foremost 
from his book Empire (2002), a work that attempts to present a strong 
defense of the British Empire during the three centuries of its rule—and 
goes on to call for the expansion of the American Empire in the present 
century. MR readers will already be acquainted with Ferguson from last 
month’s Review of the Month, “Kipling, the ‘White. Mans Burden’ and 
U.S. Imperialism.” There he was revealed as one of those present-day 
proponents of imperialism who argue that the United States should once 
_ again take up the “global burden” that history has imposed on it, and, “in 
the name of liberty,” pursue a course similar to what Kipling urged in his 
poem “The White Man’s Burden” in 1899 (when Kipling called upon the 
United States to shoulder its imperial responsibilities by forcibly 
' occupying the new Philippine Republic) (Empire, pp. 369-70). 

Ferguson’s Empire shows he is ready to go to almost any length to 
defend Britain’s past imperial glory and its historic role as the “begetter” 
of “the empire that rules the world today” (Ibid.). After a very slighting 
fourteen-line presentation of John A. Hobson’s critique of imperialism in 
his Imperialism: A Study (1902), in relation to which Ferguson 
misleadingly quotes from a criticism that. Hobson leveled against 
Financiers, he immediately turns to Hobson’s contemporary, the openly 
anti-Semitic Henry Noel Brailsford. According to Ferguson, Brailsford 
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“took Hobson’s argument further” by writing of “the shrewd features of 
the Hebrew financier.” Ferguson then informs us that, “Like those modern 
conspiracy theories, which explain every war in.terms of oil reserves, the 
Radical critique of imperialism was an oversimplification....And like those 
other modern theories that attribute sinister power to certain financial 
institutions, some anti-imperialism conveyed more than a hint of anti- 
Semitism” (pp. 280-82). Hobson’s influential critique is thus placed by 
means of pure insinuation within a universe of radical conspiracy 
theories and anti-Semitism—reaching down to the present day. In all of 
this no mention is made of the fact that Hobson was one of the great anti- 
jingoistic, antiracist thinkers of his day. 

Such no-holds-barred ideological work on behalf of the forces of 
empire has made Ferguson a much. sought after pundit—one who can be 
read regularly in the Financial Times and the New York Times or heard 
on National Public Radio. Now that he is ensconced at Harvard, 
Ferguson’s advocacy of American imperialism, on the model of an 
-earlier—and he claims successful—British imperialism, is likely to 
become even more pronounced. That stance was, of course, what made 
him so extremely valuable to the system in the first place. Such a 
professor is well positioned to demand a very high price indeed. 


Cros 

Mayhem in the streets of several Latin American cities, including 

a virtual siege of Bolivia’s pro-U.S. president by angry protesters, 
shows that the region’s disaffected are increasingly making their 
voices heard....The protests began against government plans—since 
put on hold-to export natural gas to the U.S....”People have had it,” 
says Kathryn Ledebur, a U.S. analyst based in Bolivia with the 
Andean Information Network, ‘a left-leaning think tank. The gas, she 
says, is “a symbol of globalization, frustration, and the feeling that 
government is not interested in the welfare of the people.” It isn’t 
just young men with Che Guevara T-shirts or Indians with mud- 
caked feet that are taking to the streets. In Honduras on Tuesday, 
thousands of doctors, nurses and high-school teachers went on 
strike for the day demanding that the government not renew a 
debt-payment agreement with the IMF, the multilateral lender 
largely seen in the region as a symbol of Washington. Thousands of 
other protesters across the Central American nation blocked streets 
and burned tires.... [T]he U.S. message of free trade is interpreted 
im the Latin American street as cover for a ripoff of the region’s 
riches. 
— Wall Street Journal, October 16, 2003 
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caused by the competition over jos in railways is a clear case. 

In accordance’ with neolibera] market ideology, state sector is starved 
for resources. The much talked of flow. of foreign direct and portfolio 
_investment, insofar as it even affects productive employment generating 
activity, goes only to the most developed regions. Pauperized ex-farmers 
and youth in the least developed regions move to urban areas in a 
desperate and futile search for employment. At the same time employment 
at Indian Railways has been frozen. As a result postponed maintenance 
has resulted in dangerous track conditions from one end of the country 
to the other, and a series of tragic accidents. When finally the 
railways have been forced to fill up the vacancies, these two diseased 
lines of neoliberal market development have intersected with violent 
results. 


As a result of the market policies followed since 199] the pressure for 
the railway jobs is immense. The hard fact is that there are 74 lakhs 
applicants for 20,000 posts of group ‘D’ category in Indian Railways, 
i.e. only 27 persons out of 10,000 are going to get the job. The Prime 
Minister and the ruling class press ‘tell giant lies about gains in jobs, 
but the reality is that neoliberal policies have brought jobless 
development” - development that has brought benefits only to those 
already among the most favored. Even the educated middle strata from the 
less favored regions have suffered; it is reported that among the 
applicants for railway gangmen jobs are MBAs, graduates, post-graduates 
and engineers. For the ruling class there is one all important concern - 
the blame must not fall on the market neoliberal policies that have 
produced the disaster, because the next step would be for the blame to 
fall on the capitalist/landlord ruling class itself. The alternative has 
been the specialty of the NDA government, to deflect class anger on the 
basis of “community solidarities”. 

The railways are required by constitution and Supreme Court not to 
distinguish on the basis of language or region. The opportunist 
politicians of communalism seized their chance. First there was the 
killing of more than, 50 Hindi speaking people, mostly low waged 
labourers and their families, incited by chauvinist politicians in 
Assam. These murders were then used by Shiv Sena, a partner of the NDA 
government in the ‚center, to revive its old demand of “Maharashtra for 
Maharashtrians”. A rampage against non-Maharashtrians arriving in 
Mumbai for Railway Recruitment Board Examination was the result. 

As Marx wrote “active social forces work exactly like the natural 
forces: blindly, destructively, so long as we do not understand them, 
and reckon with them”. It is our duty to understand the objectivity of 
class struggle in the present situation and act accordingly, otherwise 
the fascist forces will get fertile land to sow the seeds of hate among 
the people. “We..suffer not only from the development of capitalist 
production, but also from the incompleteness of that development. Along 
side the modern evils, a whole series of inherited evils oppresses us, 
arising from the passive survival of antiquated mode of production with 
their inevitable train of social and political anachronism. We suffer 
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